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My Dear Dr. Mody, 

With great pleasure and satisfaction I 
have heard that a Gommeniorative Volume ufill 
he puhlished hy your friends in honour of you. 
I fememher the time — it is now nearly forty 
years ago — lohen I had the happy opportunity 
of making your personal acquaintance, and I ■ 
shotild he glad to he among the contributors to 
that Volume. But I am ptst now engaged in 
urgent work of quite different character so that 
I am unable to perform this honourable duty. 
Nevertheless I may he alloived to show you my 
sympathy and to tell you how much I always 
have appreciated and still appreciate your 
excellent scientific work. Jt is not confined to 
inquiries into Zoroastrian religion and its 
history, hut it comprises also many questions of 
ethnology and folklore, of philosophy and 
general literature. You have lived a rich life 
and we dll hope that it may last till many years 
to your own enjoyment and to that of your 
numerous friends. 

Wilm. Geiger. 

Munchen-Neuhiberg, 

Germany, 

November 192 S. 
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FOBEWOBD 


With a view to commemorate the long and laborious 
services of Shams-ul-Ulam^ Dr, Jivanji Jarashedji Modi, 
Ph.D., O.T.E., in social, communal and literary 
spheres, a meeting of his friends and admirers was held 
under the auspices of the Parsi Federal Council of Bombay 
on 17th March 1927, when it was resolved to present the 
worthy Savant with a suitable illuminated address in a casket, 
and to publish a Memorial Volume in hi^ honour, containing 
contributions on Indo-Iranian religions, historical and literary 
subjects from eminent and well-known scholars of India, 
Europe and America. 

In accordance with the said resolution, an Editorial 
Board was appointed to make an appeal to the scholars, 
inviting them to send in their contributions for the said 
.Memorial Volume and to do everything needful to get it 
through the press. 

The Editorial Board addressed the following circular 
letter to well-known Oriental scholars of different parts of the 
world: — 

“ It gives us great pleasure to inform you that the 
friends and admirers of Sbams-ul-TJlatna Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B,A., Pb.D., C.T.E., have decided to 
publish a commetnoraUve volume in honour of this 
indefat^ble scholar, and a Committee has been formed 
to see through the publication of such a volume, 

“ We have now to solicit your co-operation as a 
friend and admirer of Dr. Modi, in making the comme- 
morative volume a unique publication and we request you 
to kindly send us a contribution preferably in English of 
some research in Avesta, Pnhlavi, Persian, Indo-Iranian 
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or Perso-European subjecfe or subjects, covering the field 
o! literature, philology, philosophy, anthropology, his- 
tory and science of religion in their bearing on kindred 
literatures, 

“ We hope, you will be good enough to favour us 
with your contribution as early as possible, say before 
September 1928, and thereby to help us in publishing a 
volume worthy of the Oriental scholar to be honoured 
thereby.” 

The lespouse to the above appeal was quite satisfactory 
and much beyond all expectations. 

The Board hereby begs to tender and put on record 
its cordial thanks to all the scholars and savants, who 
have responded to its appeal by sending in their valuable 
papers on several original and highly important subjects, 
thus contributing their valuable literary treasures to this 
excellent Memorial Volume, worthy of the name of the 
great Oriental scholar Dr, Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, whose 
name it bears. 

The Board is also thankful to its indefatigable and 
energetic Hon. Secretary Mr. Kaikhusru J. Dubash, B.A,, 
LL.B., Solicitor, who has borne the brunt of all the office 
work. 
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I’EANSLATION OF THE PERSIAN VERSES IN 
PRAISE OF SHAMS-TJL-OLAMA Db. UVANJI 
JAMSHEDJI AIODI, C. I. E. 

Br Ervad Mahiar Navroji Kctar and 
Ebvad Faramarz Navroii Kutar. 

' ( 1 ) In the name of Ahurmazd, the Creator of the 
Soul, and of speech, and of the tongue, 

( 2 ) Who is the Maker of the whole uniTeiuo and is 
the Presei-ver of the two worlds (spiritual and 

■ temporal), 

( 3 ) The Loid who is tho Bestower of wisdom to the 
learned, and the Extender of condonalidn to tho 
contrite, 

( 4 ) Wo say these fow words in appreciation of a 
much esteemed great man, 

(6) Tho worthy, who is named Jiranji and who is 
held in love and respect bj" all people. 

(6) His father w.is a Mobed named Jamshod whoso 

1 chief joy was in his son. ‘ 
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(7) His surname was liody, and ho an Afchornan by 
descent from generation to generation. 

(8) In the auspicious Yazdagardi year one thonaand 
two hundred and twenty four, 

(9) On the firet day, the sublimo Hormuzd, in the 
' veiy pleasant month Aidibehesht, 

(10) Was born that hoy of hopeful future. Auspicious 
o were tho day, the month, and tho year. 

(11) When the worthy (boy) reached tho age of eleven 
he completed the coarse necessai-y for tho Nftwar 
ceremony. 

(12) It was in the year one thousand two hundred 
and thirty four that the bright youngster thus 
became a Herbad. 

(13) Thereafter he acquired much knowledge, and 
accumulated the pearls of wisdom. 

(14) His father was the head of a group of Alobeds 
attached to the fire temple, 

(15) Which was established in Bombay by Jeejeebhai 
Dadabhai. 

(16) When Jamshed Mody departed from this world, 
his son succeeded him as the head of tho Mobeds. 

(17) Ardently did he devote himself to tho acquisition 
of knowledge, since wisdom surpasses all kinds 
of wealth. 

(18) He learnt many languages, suoh as tho Avesta, 
the Bablavi and tho Persian ; 

(19) And of English and French the good man’s 
mastery was perfect. 

(20) History, and Natural Philosophy, as well as 
Theology from one end to the other 

V (21) ,He was well acquainted with, and in them he 
became an able scholar; while of Ethics and 

' ^ '-Ji’Bitiial he was s. perfect master. 

( 22 ) A muoh respected eveonSve body — the Trustees 
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of the Parsee Panchayet 

(2.3) Appointed him Secretary of the Anjuman, and 
this gave gi-eat delight to all men and women. 

(24) Because his actions are known to bo guided iJy 
justioB and good sense, while by’ his noble disposi- 
tion he is the promoter of happiness. 

(2r)) He still holds the post, and his popularity has 
increased with age. 

(26) 3?i'om all destitute people prayers for his welfare 
are constantly ascending towaids God — 

(27) “ May this man of enlightened soul long hold this 
post in full enjoyment of mental and physical 
vigour ! ” 

(28) This man of talents has also delivered, whenever 
opportunity oBered, many sermons, lectures, and 
woids of admonition. 

(29) He has also written many books, the perusal of 
which sharpens the intellect. 

(30) He is such a wonder-worker with words that 
absti-use subjects are illumined by his exposition. 

(31) This master of talents has set people wondering 
how so much knowledge could bo contained in 
the head. 

(32) Honour’s have been conferred on this man of 
erudition by tho University of this place and 
those of other nations. 

(33) The Governments of Indi.i and other countries 
have conferred honours and titles on this 
illustrious man, 

(34) And fiom the countries of France and Hungary 
ho has received insignias of distinction, 

(35) — titles like the precious C. I. E , degrees like 
Ph. D., and several other decorations. 

(36) This worthy man has travelled much; verily he 
can well be called a world-traveller. 
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(37) In India and Europe, in Egypt and China, in 
Greece and Peisia and Afghanistan, 

(38) In America, in Syria and Edin, in Japan and 
many other lands, 

(39) He has sojourned, and he has gained much 

* experience from various places and people. 

(40) Even in old age he is so active and vigorous that 

0 his age is the envy of every youth* 

(41) Pride arid arrogance have no place in his 
temperament ; he is equally courteous to the 
high and the lowly. 

(42) To the whole Mobed class it is a source of gratifica- 
tion that this illustrious man is in theii* own fold. 

(43) For this worthy man many blessings do we two 
Kutar brothers, invoke : — 

(44) “ May he, the pride of the people of the timo, 
remain for many years at the head of the 
Mobeds T 

(46) Happily may this distinguished man live, 
endowed with health and long life I 

(48) In the current Yezdagardi year one thousand two 
hundred and ninety seven. 

(47) In the month of Araerdad and on the day Sarosh 
have we penned the eulogy of this intellectual 
man. 

(48) The eulogists are we two JKutar brothers — 
Faramarz collaborating with Mahiyar. 

(49) Our father was Navroz, of blessed soul, a descen- 
dant of Dastur Pahlan Faredoon. 

(50) Thousands of blessings, benedictions and saluta- 
tions convey we to the worthy Jivanji. 



AHUKA VAIRYA. 

By Ehodabax Eoiiai Ponegae, b.a. 


•JAM ^5-u6 •J0>^4)'5-" 

-GjiHJ -Ml 


Various atterupts have been already made for trans- 
lating this short but significant prayer, and this is one 
more attempt in that line. Our effort will be to establish 
a translation with the aid of the Gathio writings, parti- 
cularly of the Ahunavaiti Gatha, which the prayer resem- 
bles in its metrical form. Like the strophes of the 
Ahunavaiti GUtha, the Ahuna Vairya prayer has three 
lines of sixteen syllables each, with a ctesura after the 
seventh syllable. Moreover, this prayer gives expression 
to Gathio sentiments. 

The efficacy of Ahuna Vairya is valued very highly, 
as pan be seen from Xasna Ha XIX 5 : 
Its efficacy. “ That Section of my Ahuna Vairya, 0 
Spitama Zarathushtra 1 being repeated 
without interruption or omission is equivalent to a 
hundred of the other prominent Gathas repeated without 
interruption or omission. The prayer, even if it is repeat- 
ed with interruption or omission, is equivalent to ten 
other prominent Gathas.” The prayer is also held to 
be far superior to other prayers, tor, says the Prophet, 

“ This is the supreme prayer of those prayers, which 
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I may ever have utterea, or utter (now ) or shall utter 
(m future)” {Yasm Ha XIX 10). It is also stated that 
“Ahuna Vanya protects the body” {Vcmliiat XI 3), 
and that “ Ahuna Vanya is the most victorious of the 
prayers ” {Yaslit XI 3) 

The prayer is known by the name Ahuna Vairya 

(Pahlavi, Ahunavar) from its initial words 
Its Affinity to liko mativ otlict priwors in 

the Ahunavaiti ’ * , I . , , - 

Gatha the Avcsta Out of the fi\o holy (jathas, 

the last four derive their name from 
their initial woids, but such is not the case with the first 
Gatha, Ahunavaiti This Gatha, as it stands at present, 
begins with the it ords ^^aliya ydsa ntmangM,** which bear 
no connection with the name “ AhunaNaiti ’’ On the 
other hand, the name “Ahunavaiti,” ^hich literally 
signifies “ belonging to Ahuna,” has some bearing on the 
name of the piayer, Ahuna Vairya, the form “ Ahuna” 
being common to both Thus, it is surmised that, in 
olden times, before the present first strophe, there may 
have stood the Ahuna Vairya prayer itself as the initial 
strophe, which, as seen above, exactly suits the strophes 
of the Ahunavaiti Gatha in the number of lines and in 
syllabification. Subsequently, that strophe may ha\e 
been detached from the Ahuna\aiti Gatha and used as a 
separate prayer having the importance of the Gathas 
{Yasna Hd XIX 5) The sepiration of the Aliuna, Vairya 
from the extant Ahuna\,uti Gatha seems to have been 
brought about in times prior to the division into seven 
chapters of what may have been originally one connected 
text of the Ahunavaiti Gatha Such a division led to a 
precise arrangement, whereby the first strophe of “ 
ylsa nlmangha^' was repeated as a timfen at the end of 
eich of the sexen Has, and the first Ha of the Gatha, 
namely Yasna Ha XXVIH, came to be known by the 
initial words of the first strophe, '^ahya yCtsu » The above 
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explanation may account for the apparent inconsistency 
of the Gatha being named “Ahunavaiti” and the first Ha 
thereof named ^^Ahyd ?/dsd ” Such inconsistency does not 
exist in the case of the remaining four Gathas, where both 
the Gatha and the first Ha of that Gatha are hno^\n by 
the same name. It may be, in passing, observed that, as 
the arrangement at present stands, each Gatha begins 
with a preamble that refers* to Ahura Hazda, the An^sha 
Spentas, the five Gathas and Fravashis, and ends with 
the phrase, “ the Ahuna Vairya 

protects the body,” with one Ahuna Vairya actually 
repeated at the end. Thus, it will be seen, the Gathas 
proper are immediately preceded by the recital of one 
Ahuna Vairya, Vi hich may have been a remnant of the 
actual Ahuna Vairya strophe that may have stood in the 
beginning of the Ahunavaiti Gatha, which, as seen above, 
derives its name from that initial strophe. 

A hoary antiquity is claimed for the existence of 
this prayer, far anterior to the Gfithas 
age. themselves. The Gathas which, according 

to the preliminary strophe of 
Mail'd' reflect the thought, word and deed of Holy 
Zarathushtra, must have been, at the earliest, composed 
in or about the age of Zarathushtra. But the age of 
the Ahuna Vairya piayor is stated to be before all the 
worldly creations^ According to Yasna Ha XIX 1-4, the 
Ahuna Vairya prajer was in existence before the creation 
of the sky, water, earth, animals, trees, fire, hoi}’ man, 
noxious creatures, the entire corporeal human existence 
and all good objects oi Ashn-origin, created by Mazda. 
The sime notion is conveyed in Yasna XIX 8, with an 
addition that Ahura Mazda gave expression to it after 
the creation of the Amesha Spentas. Thus, the Ahuna 
Vairya prayer may be said to have preceded all worldly 
creations but to have come after the Amesha Spentas 
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who, according to the ilffljio strophe, held forth 

the Gathas. Moreover it will be seen that Ahura Mazda s 
name has been connected with the Ahuna Vairya prayer, 
and the name of the Amesha Spentas with the Gathas. 

Let us now see who is referred to in this short 
c prayer? To answer this query, we have to 

Whom does the see to whom the words used in the prayer, 

prayer apply? . c . t i -i. 

^ and the sentiments conveyed by it, are 

made applicable in the Avestan literature 
in general and in the Gathas in particular. That the 
eminent personage referred to m the Ahuna Vairya 
prayer is Zarathushtra^ the Prophet, himself, can be seen 
from the following among other grounds: — 

(o) The Gathas relate the thought, word and deed 
of Zarathushtra, and the Ahuna Vairya prayer being a 
part of the Ahunavaiti Gatha may certainly be inferred 
as referring to the Prophet himself. 

(6) The Ahuna Vaiiya speaks of AJm and Ratu, 
both of which appellations are given to Spitama Zara- 
thushtra in the Avesta. Visparat II 4 runs as under : “ By 
means of the Zaothra and Baresman, in extolling, I apply 
thee, the Ratu, who (is) Spitama Zarathushtra, the mate- 
rial Aim and Ratu of the material creations and the 
material existence.” The Farvardin Yasht 91 designates 
Zarathushtra as “ the Aim and Entu oi the material 
existences,” and so also section 92 speaks of the Amesha 
' Spentas having chosen Zarathushtra as the Ahu and Ratu 
of the material existences. 


In the Ahunavaiti Gatha Chapter II (Yasrn US. 
XXIX) 6, Ahura Mazda says: “ not a single Ahu nor a 
Ratu is known oveu-by-Asha" and in strophe 8, it is 
related that the only one, known to Ahura Mazda, who 
shall hearken unto His doctrines, is Spitama Zara- 
thushtra. These two strophes, read together, prove that 
the Ahu and Ratu, who were not recognized by Asha, 
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vreto kuoivn to Aliura Alaidri to Ik- present in the person 
of Zarathiishtrn, who was the A!iu nnti Haiti of tho 
material world as Alnira Mazda Himself was tho A/m and. 
Haiti of tho spiritual world (I'isporof II J). 

That Zarafhushtra was called a Haiti can bo shown 
from several [lassagos in the Avesta, which siwiik of 
Zarathushtra as 

“ A Halil recognized by Ahiira” (Yasiia Ila A'A’Af 2). 

“ A Halil of the corporeal materinl-existeiiecs" (for- 
rrmfi'n Yashl 41), 

" A Halil appointed by Ahum Mazda, of the cor- 
poreal material-existences" (.-l»r(l Yas^l Sff). 

“ A Halil and overseer (tto^-’rj-’ti) of luanUind” 
(Tir Yashl 44). 

(c) Gatlia Aluinavaiti Chapter M {Yasna Thi 
XXXIII) 14 runs as follows : — “ As-an-offering, Zara- 
thushtra dedicates Uio vitality of-his-own body-as-well and 
oxcellonco ol good-mindednoss onto Mazda, and obe- 
dience and force of action and siweoh unto Asha." This 
Gathio strophe helps to a bettor elucidation of tho Ahuna 
Vaitya prayer, and particularly the second lino of this 
strophe clearly explains the second line of tho Ahuna 
Vairya. Tho Gathio line runs thus 

and tho second line of the Ahuna Vairya stands ns 
under 

•jjyJ-e •-01(0')- •io-j-l-s -o>(0‘)-li 

The Gathio word helps to fix tho verbal 

signification of in tho Ahuna Vairya prayer. 

The subject of tho verb -iyjy is however not given 
in the Ahuna Vairya, but that can bo easily fixed up 
from tho Gathio strophe which distinctly mentions 
Zarathushtra as tho subject of tho verb -(VJ-Oy. 

In tho Gathio lino, — mlM-b •-'r»-o')-l-( 

“ cxcellenco of good-miudedness " stands as tho object 
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of the verb wvJsS-y. whilst in the Ahuna Vairya, an 
incomplete object is used in “of good- 

mindedness.” To complete the idea of the object in the 
Ahuna Vairya, the word “excellence,” met 

with m the Gathio line, may be taken as understood. 
In both these texts, the word is used as a 

second object of the verb.^ The word is also 

confmon to the two texts. 

((J) The Ahuna Vairya speaks of “ a 

regulator,” “ a guide,” and the Gatha Ahunavaiti 
Chapter II {Yasm Hd XXIX) 1 refers to •,“?»■“!> whom, 
it seems, the soul of the Universe aspires to possess, and 
such a turns out to be Zarathushtra (Yasm 

XXIX 8 ). The passage in the Ahuna Vairya, 

“ whom he has appointed a regu- 
lator (guide) for the Drigus ” may be compared with 
the Gathio notion of Zarathushtra being appointed Prophet 
by Ahura Mazda (Yasm XXIX S). 

Thus, it will be seen that when the different words 
contained in the Ahuna Vairya prayer are judged in the 
light of the Gathio and other Avestan texts, the prayer 
can be explained as applicable to Zarathushtra himself. 

The words Ahu and Ratu are generally interpreted 
in the sense of “ lord," “ master, ” “ chief ” 
Explanation ot or “ leader,” but they do not seem to be 

words. 

synonymous in as much as they are 
both applied to Ahura Mazda and Zara- 
thushtra (Yasiia XIX 22; XXVIII; Visparat II 4; 
Farvardm Yasht 91, 92). Vendidat U 43 brings out the 
difference by naming Urvatatnar as the Ahu and Zara- 
thushtra as the Ratu in the Vara, made by Tima 
Khshaeta (.lamshid). Some scholars try to make out 
the difference between the signification of these two words 
by interpreting Ahu as “a material lord” and Ratu as “ a 
spiritual lord,” and some others invert the interpretation 
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Gathas it has a special signification of 
{Yasna LI 1), “ volitional power ” “ free-will. 

is 4/3 of or -.^13. On the analogy 

of the Persian word “ a poor man," the Avestan 

word is generally rendered in the same sense, 

hut that cannot be justified by the use of the word in the 
Avesta. To account for t. in Jihe word, the word has to 
be derived from the root strengthen, and 

not from “ to tear”. *>1^^) instead of being 

“a poor man” is thus “a strong man” spiritually. 
This meaning derives support from Yasna LVII 10, 
where Sraosha is represented as “ being a strong and well- 
built house for the male and female drighus.’ * In this 
text, it is clear that the word dnghu cannot mean “ a 
poor man ” in the sense of “ one without money or 
bereft of morals,” since, in religion, spiritual and moral 
advancement should count and not pecuniary status. 
The Meher Yasht 84 clearly brings out the characteristic 
traits of a dnghu thus : “ whom (namely Meher) a dnghu 
of far-reaching Asha-piinciple, in accordance with his 
own, regulations, indeed invokes for help with out- 
stretched hands.” The Gatha Abunavaiti Chapter VH 
{Yasna Ed XXXIY) 5 says : “ I shall be like you with-a- 
view-to-make your drighu thrive through holiness and 
good mind.” The Vahista Ishti Gatha {Yasna LIU) 9 
has : “ Whereby Thou-givest superiority to the right- 
eously-living drighuj* Thus, a drighu may be taken as 
“ a man of far-reaching Asha-principle, thriving on 
. account of good-mindedness and holiness and leading a 
righteous life ; in other ^ords, as “ a man spiritually 
strong.” 

The word like of Yasna Ha XXIX 1 

means “ a regulator or guide." Some take the word in 
the sense of “ a no urisher” and that meaning is also 
Hadovrit 3, Sraosha is depicted as rendaring the dnohua 
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tenable. 

On the strength of tliejabove explanations, the trans- 
lation of the Ahuna Vairya prayer may run as under : — 

Just-as the Ahu (Zarathushtra) (is) worth>-of- 
„ , being chosen (as Prophet), so (Is Zara- 

thushtra) the Ratu on-account-of* (his) 
righteousness-as-well. tie dedicates (the excellence) of. 
good-mlndedness (and) of-the-deeds of-the-human-exis* 
tence unto Mazda, (and) (volitional) power unto Atiura, 
(and) whom Me (Ahura Mazda) has appointed a regula- 
tor (or guide) fur-the-drighus. 

In this short but highly significant prayer of Ahuna 
Vairya, the Gathic truths are inculcated. 

Hesume. “ 

It is stated therein that Zarathushtra is to 
be chosen by Ahura Afazda and by us as Prophet, because 
he is both an Aim and a Batu, because he has dedicated 
the excellence of good-mindedness and of the deeds of this 
life unto Mazda and his volitional power unto Ahura and 
because he has been appointed a regulator or guide for the 
driglnts. These three considerations are found applicable 
to Zarathushtra alone and to no one else. It is indeed 
Zarathushtra himself who has been the recognized Prophet 
of God and the friend, philosopher and guide of mankind. 
It is also because of Zarathushtra being alluded to in this 
prayer, that we find an exceptionally high value attached 
to it in the literature, and the prayer is looked upon as 
greatly efficacious. Ahura Mazda takes beyond the bridge 
three times to the heaven the soul of the man who merely 
recounts the Ahuna Vairya in his mind, or mutters it, or 
chants it, or extols it (Yasna Hcl XIX 6). Moreover, the 
nomination of Spitama Zarathushtra as Prophet having 
been fixed upon at the time of the creation of the entire 
cosmos (GatliCi Ahumvaiti Chapter 77, Yastm Ed XXIX 
1-S), the Ahuna Vairya prayer, which refers to Spitainu 
Zarathushtra, is said to he in existence before the oi'oii- 
tion of all material objects (Yasna Ed XIX 1-i). 



ARYAN ORIGINS 

Bi PitOF Ebnest P Hobr^mtz 

Nai back m the Age of Stone, the forefathers of Hindus 
and Parsis ha ed in Ball h and Babel In the 0\us aallej 
thej called them sehes Aijaus, in the Euphrates plain 
they were 1 nown as Kassites and Mitanni Iheso incient 
sun devotees and star (,azers uatclied oaory moaeiiient of 
the del as or celestial luminaries and fixed a primitiao 
calendar without uliioh social ordei and progress arc incon 
ceivable The Kassites ruled in Mcsopotaniia about 
1700 1100 Band after band crossed the Persian Gulf 
and the Arabian bea , the Kassilo \ o> agers, traders as 
well as soldiers, sailed upthe Indus and entered the Punjab 
The Assyrians (Asuras) who worshipped unclean gods wore 
defeated by Dushratta, a Mitanni 1 mg Ho despatched 
an expedition to protect Aryan rights m the Punjab 
These early colonial ventures are rellectcd in the Eamay an , 
King Bam, son of Dashiratha, aryanized the alien 
Dekhan We know from Babylonian elay tablets th it in 
B C 1367, after Dushratta’s death, anarchy broke out among 
the Mrtanni , the Assyrians who had recovered from their 
chsaatei but not from their humiliation, vanquished the 
Mitinni Many fugitives took to their bo its, ind followed 
the trail of the Aryan sires to I ive-Eivor Land The nativ es 
of Ind showed a Mongol type slit eyes and flat noses, but 
were graded and shaded in endless varieties of color ind 
culture they were fleet horsemen and hunters, the 
Ary in conquerors struck wrth their qutek moveriiertts 
called them “Dnvids, from banskrrt dm (to speed), 
lurani in Iras the srmo meantng The Mrt inni adv meed 
their pills or strongholds, both hill stations and forts in the 
plains, until Aryan pure coveted the whole Punjab 
Village life was communal and almost democratic 
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swastik or hook-cross a. He fixed the position o£ the 
gateways, and oriented the village boundaries by the 
shadow oi a gnomon. Hindn geometry originated from 
town planning. 

We are justified in distinguishing Aryan from Dravid 
culture, the one laid down in Sanskrit, and the other in 
Tamil, but it is unscientific to discriminate between an 
Ind9-Aryan and Dravid racol Intermarriage and illicit 
bond betw'een Aryans and aliens has been going on since 
the days when the two races wore thrown in mercantile 
contact; it increased enormously after the Punjab conquest. 
Despite rigid caste rules and marriage laws, the Aryans, 
even in the Big-Vodio age, could not claim blue blood; 
blood intermingled freely, and the admixture proved 
healthful. 

Kassites and Mitanni were only the Aryan minority 
in the Punjab ; tho majority comprised Indo-Iranians, 
Immigrants from Balkh uio Kabul and Poshawai. Tho 
Aryan conquerors always respected the religious traditions, 
family institutions and clan customs of tho vanquished 
Dravids. The social life of tho Aryans was marked by 
sanitary laws; their higher moral- and political standard 
raised the Dravid kraals to co-operative communities which 
were loosely knit by traditional usage. 

The Aryans were patriarchs, and believed in the father- 
hood of Grod; the Dravids were matriarchs, and worshipped 
the divine mother. The house-father was the lawful autho- 
rity of each Aryan household, and bestowed his name to the 
male members. As in England and Eussin, Johnson and 
Ivanovich signify “son of John or Ivan”, so Pandava 
means Pandu’s son, and is a patronymic. Tho nucleus of 
Dravid society was not the father, but the mother. Often 
1 she had several husbands at the same time, hunters or 
trappers from various tribes. Patriarchate and polygamy 
are Aryan institutions ; matriarchate and polyandry 
characterize the ancient Dravids. A survival of Dravidism 
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holds were durga, ie., inaeoeasible. Among the highland 
robbers Diirga became a favorite name of the Barth-Mother. 
Bape and murder, sex orgy and human sacrifice reflect the 
cult of Durga Parvati among the Dravids. Again the 
Shaivas ennobled the grim mother of impervious mountains, 
Mother Kali. 

Aryan settlers dreaded aijd detested these ferocious 
forest bandits, the Dravid devotees of Durga as very 
ahasas or devils. In the Ramayan which contains much 
Vedie folklore Havan leads the raksliasa or demon host. 
Yet among the roving bands of outlaws many a Robin Hood 
was found, and the loftier ideals of kingship and wedlock 
arose. A looting band would look up to a comrade, full of 
resource and dare-devilry, as a perfect laid-direotoi (raj). A 
woman, taken by a robber-ohief, might remain the captor’s 
sole property audonly wife. In Hindu law, the mlcsliasaloim 
of marriage, appropriate to the warrior-caste, rests on the 
right of capture. 

I have'endeavoiired to outline, in a very imperfect and 
desultory manner, some basic features of Aryan origins. 
The first Aryans w'ho entered and captured the Punjab were 
a fair-skinned race of sturdy adventurers. They ate meat, 
drank mead, loved life and liberty, were fond of mirth and 
melody. They did not adore dread Durga, but mild Mitra 
whose name has been found in a world-old Mitanni inscrip- 
tion. They paid homage to genial sprites, patrons of the 
farm and homestead, guardians of grazing herds and growing 
grain. Cattle-raising and agriculture were their chief means 
of livelihood; predatory excursions added excitement to the 
monotonous life of a gentleman-farmer. Spiritual directors 
abhorred and abominated human sacrifices ; altar ofierings 
came to be restricted to the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
The pur of the chief was the centre of public sacrifices, and 
also the municipal meeting-place for Aryan house-holders. 
Cattle-drovers and graziers had a common right to the 
pasture land, but neither farmland nor live-stock was held 
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in common. The social and economic life of Aryans and 
Dravicls blcndod more anti more. From the begiiininf:, 
Aryan imports from llcsopotamia s>nch as oil-.«eeds, wheat 
and h.irley, or datc.s and figs from Iran, angmented the 
Indian rice crops of the Dravid.s. Bloody Diirga, the 
godde.s3 of brigands and bandits, was wedded, first to Father 
Skylight, the destroyer of darkness, and ne.\t to Shiva, the 
destroyer of error, and imparlcr ol wisdom. E\eryw)iere 
the Aryan husbandman cdncatedandelevatedthe untrained 
Dravid huntsman. Arjnn, one of the I’andava brothers, was 
tutored and directed by an Aryan plowman, by Kri.shna, 
from !:M (to plow). Agriculture gave culture to the 
Pandyas or Dravids of the Bokhan. Their folk-songs and 
village dances intorininglcd with Krishnaism which spiri- 
tualized Bravid music and melodics. Bhepherds danced with 
village lasses, the gopa with the gopii in the honnie glides 
ol Vriudavan Forest. 



SANSKEIT SHLOKAS IN THE CHANDA 
. PBAKASHA ON ZOBOASTBIAN CALBNDAB. 

Bi Shapubji Kavabji Hodivala, b.a. 

In the year 1566 A.D. one MobeS Chtadfi, wrote a 
small book containing 18 scjoalled Sblokas or Sanskrit 
verses regarding the ancient Zoroantrian Calendar in Iran. 
This book is not yet printed, but it forms a part of the 
yet unprinted 7th volume of the “ Collected Sanskrit 
Writings " of the Parsis edited by the late Ervad Sheriarji 
D. Bharuoha. Since the days of Nerioshang Dhaval 
(about 1200 A.D.) the study of Sanskrit among the Parsis 
had been on the decline. Naturally therefore the verses 
of Mobed Chtodfl are very corrupt. It appears that some 
one after him translated the Shlokas into Gu]arati, giving 
explanations. I need hardly point out, that most of the 
verses are mere prosaic writings in corrupt Sanskrit, 
which I have tried to correct as far as possible, disregard- 
ing metre.' 

5>11 Idl'd il's.ildl'Hl MlShlA, IJSWdl ■MlEW^lni ^>Jd dlidlhi 
sHV.dldl dm-tl Idl'd-fl ddl^l add dUs ail %t!i( di 
•>ii=rad ?js 1" did Iisl ail tad H«v«»r?€l id addEiwE Iijt 
awi a aMURE 51 €li| sfl dwEid =dlm|5i fiipidi ivdJiili e6iIi 
■dsild "I Idl'd ddi^ea 6. 


Translation : — Intkoduction. The famous Mobed has 
prepared this hook in Sanskrit, with proofs from the 
Avesta book named Ijashni, under the rule of Muzafar, 
King of Hindustan on Friday, Mfigsar sud lOth, Samvat 
1623, Shake 1488, Boz Geb-githS. 3rd Spentomad, Maha 
12th Spendktmad, Yazdajardi year 935, this (Boz Maha) 
being his birth-day. 


VAsn *pn. “ 
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inn Wji ifdftri fWi 

i uIttii u<i^d iT^JiT ni^ii *tpit i 

?rf^ 3 a^-^n inn 

•li^n JI^nRFft 'fOal II • 

Old Gujarati translation. ^ 

% 4"{l«l'n 'fl^lrt Uli <n;i ovtljjia i& g. H^l^ 

rIsri-.^^W MiSj '-(t?i tim “imi^ =n?i ciio mis astti- 
tWiRHi ea 'flu cis(i §-rtH 'fl?i Shi 'v iliii cwni 

SlJll^ Hl^ i“ftai i^HI ?J1 Ha^ 4® Hl^ »lHalHl §145) 4^^ 
^l<VR4y ^11^3 4fl3‘ 0. 

Corrected . — »-fl HJr:i hwht hjisiRh : 

(^^) I ftflraflHii (=<hftaiflrflr!) ^tmci 'nn.ln^iH. (=Hf^Htf) i stw' 
HH^^wflsn: M-n>ii ?3 HTO: (ot H^nTisgwqT ;) 1 3^swift;RSifi3- 
«%HIimTC 1 jwni, HrfH. srfSRIBrt a'i'W^il'TH I 

Translation . — Salutation to Ahuramazda the Creator. 
I do (this) vriiting in the name oi the great omniscient 
God. Tho religious performance of intercalation is allow- 
able in the good religion. Zarathushtra has spoken about 
the good Gftthis of renowned glory in the five gfths. Tho 
Gahambar, which is accompanied by the ten holy days of 
Muktitma is excellent. Therefore the work of interca- 
lation is the finding out (of the mistake) in Eoj Mlha by 
the good commandment (of religion). 

n 


mil wfij 3 iP=!rt 3 SF 6 5531^^1 rju, nnwr ^nmr an- 
•rreui JRt ^ ^rffk HSC 5 I ggw u wiPifl ^ 11 

«lS<l =H 13 ’ g' ■v's VJjyH-fl-ti T4H4 Rll > -iW Cl-iRi RU- 
SH 0. 5 liej 5 h 1 'fluSt mH 54HH 4f g'. 3§ 4(41- 

54 siljjlrt Hl^l ir aSlhHR 41lHfill HWl^l 4Hill fl 4'{13 Ri6l5H. 

Correc/cd.—e nTHl^i HRlrngsi* •sHHWl I Rti, (= 3urk) RHRT la-Rl 
SUHHItd I gH Ptfll'), *41141 HWIT. R HT3I II 
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Tramlatxon . — Tlie proof of these (two) kinds of inter- 
calation, (namely of a quarter day in the year and one 
month in 120 years) is the book of Izashni in Zend (Avesta), 
which (book) is the best according to this (our) religion. 
What I Ch&ndi know, I declare and also what is known as 
the reckoning of the minutest kind. 

m 

€ 

iilii itW ^ ftafiRlqiiii ifartufi; gtHimn 

utFuaii (tsirrira.a?in%fhteii fNa ftinPi rmtifk 

« TOWl «? £4ll 51'^iil alSt-l tlil'r *1M *(1^ “MItrtI"! 
y=ai<l't 'U’Wi "tiwrii =111^ cl ssil •!<« ^l"*" “fluv- B d 

fld d'li ti=Ht€l'i 'hS'IM »im qisySi B d -idi hiii ti's? sisl dtiudi 
B...d hFI d d'k'li aHWWd ild Hid dlil iStld did 8lW»VS 
dw ddl 411 him! d 4Ud ilMMi Vd4, =Hld dm dm 8l4HWt dl"»d(l 
30 S4nidi dim dspSi dSm 14 dim cS md jiii dw. 

Coricclsd— 5ftf didd q? af^ qtaPRlmni stqqffdgcRdid ^• 
dtdi rnlfda; dira, ftiftKii Kw t ^ i f di 

drarftsKdi (i^) (d) HT e m w id ii 

^Translation.— VfheD the sun is in the Aries on the day 
of the vernal equinox, on that day there is ftie sowing of 
the seed (of mistake in the calendar). Fiavardin is the 
first, now and very lovely month; and (that day) is the 
good Ahuramazda Boj of (named after) God, which is the 
giver of success in all actions. The days are thirty, (and) 
the months are twelve. (Thus) the year is complete. 

IV 

iivii q^fd JTTd ddiwid ^ d qfrqgri ad 

■mu ddstni qqd dd afWj uHcdti tmfes sfldd qd rrt Erm 
dqftrai 
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Mil IN ^ SxfH »illcti“ll 0'^ «13«'U 3 'so ftHRi Si^t Mil'Hl 
TOWi au'flSl. 'hS (A ^ ClH 3IX i 

st^a sflSl. M V ^Ssfl aaiR ni^ (a iva-fl tm 8 ^ 

SIR?!! ai^t TOWC-fl ^g8...fAti a^n 1 rt^i ara H §iiRsV 

Vi' "l?i <i qoa TTt *tiH tl nS T^io sj‘ oi5i H qi.a 
ifii'ft anM a^...si5i i? a-wi Sisa ^i/a a^a ^ awi^ft 
“ti <W a=>ll1 3liR 'I'fl... 

Corrected. — st^Jfrai: aJn> 5 F 3 (^) iRigaRi 

ftw: 5c^I qW'itT: (^)3slin:l aiTO: 3^71 siq I sfmii gTORII I3T- 
S%3Fra IRlft F=n STlftRilft I 

Trmislation . — TYlien tho months live completed, then 
the seed (of intercalation) becomes manifest. Giving up 
tho 15 Nildikils (= periods of 24 minutes), tho fivo best 
GS’thA days are tho Sanshdra (=are to bo conscorated) in 
tho first year ; (and so on)' annually in every good year, 
until 120 years pass away. (Then) leaving all the past 
years.... 

iVofc. — 'Iho last sentence is to bo connootod with tho 
verso No. 5. The compound word deserves 

special notice. Vt = sky, hence naught. ariSi = eye, 
hence two. ^ = moon,' hence one. Tho numerals one, 
two, naught (=120) are to bo read from tho right side to 
tho loft in Sanskrit here. 


V 

eaeU ^ nr*SRt 01^ 1 3TM27 ofa ^ fiiu 

farm i mrai ^ ^ r^ar i tf^si m irfii- 

(iryflem v 

d •r^Adl aasi^dl dd Siifi iflSl d \?.o ja 

Mfi troo 2is(l 8. dd ?ud ifld QlPl sflssSl d G-t 3= *l|Sl d 
md d e-ai aumi »tiR and ddl dlJM id ir aid ava tte 

H’.i 'I'Jd Td- g’ »ld d aft SidaaaGA ■»»« =.) s-.aid d ava iiiti 

13 d' dd" i^a'- <1 Tid iWldi T ad'sidl t?D. a^l uia. a8 a?u 
Tdl a' ^d rtfeM tfld iiia ®M’ a'dl e d vwid rlai »i'3' d 

ai'd aw aat aia d g' 5l<i d awai aia a) 
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stistSi «n«.ns =»ipiai 

?ati m s... 

Corrected. — aawft rowt ^ I : 

inftsjT : qfe|3-fifTftro=5T : ^ I arf^uiia gHm i TOi : ^f- 

kNrR : ^ : =5f^Rn3f%te = I 

Translation. “Then leaving those past years, one inter- 
calary (additional) month ig marie (added) in religions 
ceremony, which additional month is the good qnotiont 
(made up thus), 1800 Ealds (or Ohadis) taken together 
and divided by 60, (yield) 30 days (i.c, one month). This 
distinction, which was made by the old preceptors, is 
remembered by him, whose surname is GhS.nd^, and it is 
the giver of great perfection in intercalation. 

Note . — I think sR is wrongly written for W / 
Also rwii?5 is a newly coined compound word, in 
which 13 = sky, hence naught, SK = eight, and 55 = 
moon, hence one. The numerals one, eight, naught, 
naught, are to be read from right to left in Sanskrit here. 

VI 

ev i leOid iipr-riPid ii 

dlani (R'mi !) 0«i sdOMn sdVl 0 1 «> d 
Sc-u TOWi ij iiiXi HKl <51 WPl§ ^IH Hid "uSh da hh Sw d 
HltlS dm Hid »lH<l»l«...dm «lH(ld d HHadi dtr dtHdl 

"I Hia 4HH1 d HitiHi Sis’ »iwai trgdi^ 4§ S. d ^ J)4id 
dfe'-ft Vtdi aw4-Hi rtlo kMddI awi’ti 'dl" “flm' andlwi... 
4"fl4U 4HHldl 8 i 4H «vdl 0 sHd HC-ll HihHlIjflHi SHlHlh-tl tdHl 0. 
Hid or'i SHHHdMl taiHHi HAllSl SdSl. dni H«ld dlo llilHld dl<> 
OMRd rtlo aSlMd rtlo 4Wfl Mild 5HIHIHH 4Hlfl 8. 

Corrected— HtsfimradnHts«i?ini jnid tnuHFlfd 

^ 1 Hie^ g<tu UHi I 55i-HR^Rra ; 1 gn v ^uddd uvr 

Translation.— la the end when the additional month 
comes into existence in the midst of years, then two 
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months of the (same) name are known, and they are made 
(= observed) in accordance with the statements of the pre- 
ceptors of olden times. This is known in the Pahlavi — Zend^ 
and in the good book of Izashni and in other Avesta 
writings. 

vn 

E^ 1 ETE ^ EgElt E TEETE? ^ 

EtEtfk I 

'I'Hd i"{U«7ll ElE wt ^AHi =Hl^S rtEl IW Wtl 
^■^MdEi S d SHlXElEdi Hid dviHl «l5lH 

wdl Hid iijEdldl ddtlHS dlH Hid “IIhHS d S'dlHlWl Ellflt E^lHld 
id 6 d “idtlHi EWEi 51'ER til Ed W. iWldl “IRdl dlH d Hid 
ddsil ERlEi MER dll 4=Hl. dv Eld Wl^d Eia ifld dEi HER 
4HH1. EEl eVsR ElAlEi a4ttWEWl S41ilEiEl a4i H^l 4HH1. “flod 
EE'sR E14t 4Hdl ddEl ^irtclEHl €Id !• 4HHI 5l ^41 

4^ S d and Eioita' S dui andfSitfl. 

Correcfed.— EEPia. >n% 5i3Ed fEpig, SEd rfr<EEEFi i Hi^wipd 
EE.Era: dlawt ndg. i tRgtft e fsd ^ itEitHii e fdfh?i i jsiEid- 

hThI <!4 Et S^Stadr ii 

Translatwn . — When on the day of the sun entering 
its altitude (i.e. on tho day of the vernal equinox) the 
month becomes intercalary (or additional), .sometimes in 
the Hitvan GAh and somhtimes in the Eapithwan Gith, 
then the (religious) act (such as the ceremony of) the sis 
GAhAmbars, and (that of) the ten days (of lluktild) shall 
not be done in the first ( Egnr ) month. I have heard 
this from what is said by the old preceptors, (and what I 
have read) in the book of my teacher. 

Note , — ^The Persian elprcssion HlT-EiHilw has been 
given a Sanskrit form, .j ^ means “being high,” “noble,” 
“excellent in glory.” 

vm 

Hill ETHt Eds Il®E ifihEHEEE dHE EIEE E I ETE HES 'IE fds 
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gasn^ i ^ t ^ 5!^ Jmi l 

5iRTfii sraT(3 51331% Jira f|fa% ^ II 

. Ji^H a%«o MiS kwci'i B®i a Siw~s 

^w!{i a a®? >1®! a 3iw<v %!«<• a^n bw « a® •>iei'(i. 
rt«ll WWiai ^lIH-t =HHrtina ®*fl Hia =>ll"ti Bte a ^IW 
a MI'S!! =Hiai 3LL!EIHt €l'l X) ^11% X) a €\X X) 

«n«5 4i®x ai Mi^'-n. si xa asi.xa ^ wunai xm =>ir-n xigia 

a xii a xwi xm 1 «ai, xia ^'(ixxx xm 19 ai s a xw 

i ai XaiSi 5% ® «13S3'. rtXl “tlaj" Si IV i? xwxi ![^X^€la ^) 

5X1% a xia x^^lt i^XXROX or & a 3ftaHl i^lXia^ i^l^ai § a xixxi 
«xx a® xitsi a xm yai XXI xea iauiiai iw xix. a aiim 
x%i lixxx^ix X 16 a ^ixxorE aior*fl xaa\ iai^i a a xaixxx 
x 4 im. a a xmxi 'a«iE or«x saisi. xs aior fla xx“ xxx 

a^tt xieflSi, Si ii/iw ixi axiai. nxi xm X3 ^ xwi sxi 
Corrected — ^ ^ft«¥rax% ilxx htx% x i XT^g Wg 
iRifriraftag. if%% jraxxnja %a i xfi; 5ix% xTxifa, mxi?rx(5% 
xxxfti sxa (xfrfta) fj3xx;i xia fefta ; « 

Translation . — In the seven months, when there is the. 
time of Hapithwan, after the sun has entered the Aries 
at the vernal equinox, there is one SandhyA (i.e. GAh). 
(Thereafter) m the five months and the intercalary five 
(GAthA) days, when the sun is in the Scorpion, there are 
two Sandhyls (i.c. Gahs), (both) named HAvan. When the 
(intercalary) year comes, (the priest) knows two Fravardins. 
In the first Fravardm there is the HS.van Glh, and in the 
second (Pravardin) month, there is Hapithwan G&h. 

Note . — It is clear that after 120 years one Fravardin 
month 13 added as the ISth month. The next year begins 
with the usual Fravardin month. Thus we see that the 
intercalary Pravardin month, and the usual Pravaidin 
month come together. Our author says that in the inter- 
calary Ptavardin the Gih is Hftvan, and in the usual 
Eravardin, which comes after the intercalary Fravardin, 
it is Hapithwan. It appears that Hlvan is of six months 
m the intercalary year. The Gujarati commentator, who 
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supposes that Hapithwan is of eight months, is not correct. 

IX 

iiMi i|Rra fiRST siHi I aw mhs Pite i 
tenwaha i ^ to ii 

^ 'i? awiRt 4'Jflsii 5>ii^ ^ RRi 5.) ai>l aia 

■tmai 5>u^ =)...^ sawi RRmi ^^tra 

?u=(l 3<n ?S a' 5"tUlrti RW-fl ilai 5)3" 

RiflSl ?! iCI “tiSl 4§ S. 

Corrected . — flai^ ftis^ apft I aa^ ar^ gftfha fJwniJtl 
g^rsnamatsfra TOSiiataaa ii 

Translation . — ^When two months (of the same name) 
come near (each other), then the ceremony and (Mukhld) 
ShiMdha (rirr) are enjoined to be performed in the 
first month. Thus I Chitnd.t have been taught by speeches 
and good addresses. 

iVofe. — ^The ceremonies and Muktild are to be perform- 
ed in the intercalary or first Fravardin month. Instead 
of ftama; the rending might be ftmd /. 

X-XI 

inmi mill ant^gwgwst ai% a? dPiRhR 5 S;i RHasi 
R adfWi ^ I 0% R ref i 

naaiA^si aaba i g^^aa aiwjh t 3 ir% al^riT i aawMri t 
6^ w nai ?a...n»« ^<5^ *1=. Rvi-fl nai 

Riadl rtai ni'l "irHiri uai Rirl ^Suiri ailtrfl 

Rift WKl Hlii Sltl 5im; HSild tiej i|Hl 

hwi rivwRi 'o> *uyd ydlUi al d-fl flu JS 6? 
URili •Rin't vtatvllili »l O’^itv J^gs.^i ^isR cftSi 

ai^ fir •nti rrtwi sir s’-Rwi 30 ...R 9 -flr'R <1^1 i<ld 

^rtl-j' rtR R14 it =H'Ea*fi rtRl V14R»(1 Rvf\ RlRjlUl ..'ll® rtU RIS 
it.. .Si RlUlil tltl d “I'l'l?! RUIRi Artw rt-IRIt ifl R-R-fl 

^ll rSi. 

Corrected.—^ gw gw ant ntsePifta a g^awai n w- 
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1 teni#ffiraRist ^ : ^5KHbH>Tt-- 5%n snwt?!! i awa 
irtl^^nT ^5R!FTR 'tvK^d II 

TraTislation . — In every town, country, land, villugo 
and house whether afar or near, intercalation should he 
done for the protection of religion. All the masters of 
houses and guardians with sons and grand-sons should get 
the order of the preceptor (Dastur). First, an ablution 
witli cow’s urine and water shall be made. 


xn. 


iniii stfewiT ^ nfi wts ft«ai ^«!ht3aT MfUiUi ’'i i 

’IfiEi =nutn 3i-Tfii usiiu w i 5 ^ guPs 'g 11 

il'tafl'li Miswi'a 5itli rt*« 'nas'ii Jliiilt 'ilSil'i ^t*i 
!tWH...“t'Ptl 4^ u 5 i 4 > MlrtHi flCH’H dlWit HiS =ll«l5li tthl 
i?-li U!|l U'Sil ■tW'R nstl M'S}! '*U5)?| ^Ui! rthl ttaji «l=tl ®=ll ?i't- 
rt*ll St Mlaisl 4il!t ilu-ii "t'f.l^l um 5iiw 

at4dl 4^. 

Oorreeted , — ^uftnfun ^ rrai rnjj: 1 

=TO-. ftti ??n ^ « 

Translation . — An assemblage of devotees and kings 
accompanied by Mobeds and Behedins, standing together 
in a row, shall make this good and meritorious prayer 
enjoined by Zarathushtra with uprightness, purity and 
mention of names (of divinities). 

xin. 

mill jrirt gjftu gas gfgg 55 % 5r niftd l rsit ^ 
mwdsS'i g i jra SflEgr rreuuraa g 11 

?d s?dl 4fl lill 5lljH...M9 6 ^ UMtl 314 3iJdl qi^ 3 
Slfe-fl 'Hin 4<lSi. m 3 MirtWi oiHi* siviai’-n Mio'l 4<lSl hi31 (A 
Mvtrt UMjl mHu 4<1S1. Si ijlnisi MiSt 5)5 qvHtldi 'mVII fWd 
xw a»tll iiisi. 

. wu SfRag gaai ; jaa gjjjuit fgoft ufb©; i 

553 M Mmfisaa M 5 ^ gd=Mi«"fceoiMa p 
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Tmnslalion . — The good Kushfci (prayer) shall be 
made alresh, and again and again ; the good Nyaish (prayer) 
shall be offered to the Sun with Meher; and the prayer of 
repentance from sin (namely Patet) shall be made, and 
the good prayer of Sandhyi (watches of the day or Gcilis) 
which accomplishes everything shall be made. 

XlV. 

invii H!ut BStgrPrat i atflprii agsiftB- 

S^R^TRi ^ It 

5HVH MJ3' “ted cl SllRmEdl iHla 

“iVn iv-d cl « ct'^Sd^ B4S3' 5HlCl»iW stRllftM'E'fl •IttRcl clBl 
>1141 SidlcRl =Hill Sc^l^-fl •ltl3Hd...ct!« 5llltdl...<'i'E3[l 

uijft n't! cim •fiiRsi wt 5H£|ii yidi "f'E^n ivfl. 

Concelci . — arrapis r^tjiPrIi filcit4 qi aiqiif qriJBi i 233- 
qf^3viic*i'ii It 

Translation . — The first prayer shall bo offered to (lit, 
is of) Ahuramazda, the OmnispiontOne, tho second (prayer) 
(shall bo offered) to the Lord of Ashom (ie. Asha Vahi- 
shta), (and then) to tho very holy Jluktatm'ls (Farohars), 
and the Moon and the glorious Ardvisura. 

iVote. — ^Tho words for the — “Omniscient God ’’ and 
“Asha Vahishta” arc used in tho plural number for honour. 

.X.V. 

ii'i'Aii qrftq urcii «ilfi 1 330^0 qiftq ft sWwi 1 vrdq urw 
qen etvqftq i qidq sfq gtifft wtRikq 11 

HRI'lt'tl <H5c{l cw 'A'e’B aXw-fl M'jp Hhft ctqi NlVUi 

61^ iftft iiifti. MRqdi-fl Wift BR'iid' qtjj sitftt qift « 
rtlAdi «l£is Msfi iqifti. ci'ri HWid tsn’ifl Sir qi^i i^i Hift “twi 
ctqi “flxci sq =Hict?fl itwci samtSl mft -hirri mwi>!i 
5ft laa^li 5i’Ea EliRiss =»i=R wft Rljt Rsa^i. 

Corrected.— uFs : 'ftqrsii vRqi grseft i sPfwi qRqi 
moti qeiRi i qffqi svd gdq'Fuwq n 
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Transtotion.— (There should bo) devotion and prayer 
of Siaoah, prayer to a great extent (or chiefly) in Ijashni, 
prayer (which is) the destruction of the demons by good 
recital (r.c. the prayer of Vendidfid), prayer (of) the fuel- 
offering (to Fire) with fragrant substances and proper 
reverence. 

Note. — sib^ might be meant for Aorist of How- 
ovexlft^i (devotion or prayer) fits in better everywhere. 

XVI. 

intii artruil riT anrrmr aaiirn huiit fifSi i 'lura 5m gs TO 

* 151(111115 II 

!(^»rtl’itl'fl mihh'll liV(l..,@UH «rstl 4<lil...cl dlt ^ 
hllrti SH ^rnMndi 4W 4ll^ * ’fitlltl SUH ai?l "? 45i=Hi'fl 
yi5ri5ii5i uhlhi amm 4V-(1 S d 

Oorreoted , — antirnln nfbrrmt auiirn 5 urnn I 5 m 
%dtli5 lilhl 'i 5 *iO’»i*i 5 II . 

Translation . — (0 Ahuramazda), one should worship Thee 
with the best prayer (oSered) to all the Immortal Ones; 
then the all-acoomplishing donation and gift of cows 
(shall bo given), as the Kylni kings did. 

XVII. 

inoii imd firer55m 553 grnai'nl5i sfeimi i 
svH 5S5 5 W55 <it55ga im ^ g 5 m 1 
umi ^irngsigit 5 mm 5 gd rregm ^ gm l 
ftvm neigsm guimfenita 5=5515 5 fttm 11 
dda' Sld Si ij dl 4 l sa? illSRld 551 "iN jsdt rmlld rfl^' 
miaf mwmwd ivriI. uki iUdi Siami tKjiH ailiisu 

M d^i-fl aiHlHd iX ddl *(1511 »l «> MVfl 051 5^5 ^51 ad rt51 
• 5 iSl jh mVd 0151 aid rti. iMiwti? diii ttm 54?!.. .551 ®5dl gadl 
III 5irh wd d5i diii mwdi 511101 551 sMui uiiai myo; 

Hid oHUHRi H CiU?. ^^^d Udd 41551 =Hld 'S ddHi Hlyisj ct51 H51 
"I5l5 HHiHid sif? didl-fl 5iai rt5i 5 MISH 1 di4si dwg fH « Xlrr sHid. 
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Corrected — ma P i vtiMV-i ^ <nV3Pri i 

SHtH'-'J =J !Frant5^ 5W ^ I 
3?T1 T JRJjn 51 I 

spsrnH 51 fra n 

Trandation . — Sweetmeats and eatables should always 
Im) given to meritorious learned men, also land, cloth,* gold, 
cow, horse, and goat and (other) good gitts in the (inter- 
cilary) ye ir, also woolen Knsfiti and good Sudroh, wljioh 
has a great merit, also wine, milk and rni»CA Money 
should always bo given with rosaries of pearls gi\cn in 
good pots and jars. 

xvm. 

II 1 CI 1 n,di;aiitir nwrinn givm ftsii >ji 3 rfrad 
rft-i mra 3 i 5 ii^ Ptrifii armCt irodw atr^ 

JTftsah dhj ="1 iRsitoa 11 

Si dvRi ts' tun hsu. aiil «tS». Sfl t> iiiei 
s'dlawi wmdl mid u>li «? »<^>livflili iisli vdi tw 
rASl tl ti>i !Aai*(l iliii 5i<,Hil 'fidli Jfi siisiSi tafl sflll 5 " 
tliaid 'iijmsaili ><,*ii- 53 s>(5 aiifl a-sis 5 flSiia'jidi 
SiiHR'dl ’ita' u‘. 

Corrcclal — gi gnra: utoiri yqi grai fdfdR i 

5 rte!i jiirtTg wft utd w*ih =i m 175 [nPij | 
q« 5(tTT aafiRt Onut a-mTftaFtdTw i 
w^iwdsdtrinra : ‘rRuifsiRug : *11 
rrniwlah'oii. — He, who thus seeing the holy religion 
of the preceptors made mauifobt by (tovcral) modes, does 
this meritorious act, always gets entrance into heaven. 
I ClAndfl, an inhibiUnt of Nowairi (or) X.lgamnndal i, 
Iwlonging to the family of the I’riest N’orioflhing, (I) who 
h ivo laliourod much for intcrcilalion, spe ih (thus) 



ON AN ALLUSION TO MAnI IN 
DENKAET 9.39. 13-16. 

By Pro^. a, V. Williams Jackson. • 

I have previously translated elsewhere a chapter from 
the thii-d book o£ the DSnkart (3.200) relating to the so-called 
Injunctions of Mani (see Journ. Roy. Asiat. Soc., April, 
1924) ; the purpose of the present paper is to draw attention 
to a passage in the ninth book of the same Pahlavi work, 
whioh contains an allusion to Mani, v?ho, though a Persian 
by blood, was an arch-heretic in Zoroastrian eyes, 

This passage is found in the sixteenth chapter of the 
BUinmaries of the contents of the Vavshtmansav Nask 
and is accessible in the edition of the DSnkart by D. M. 
Madan, 2.857, lines 18*19, and p. 858, lines 7-10, 
Bombay, 1911; also in the edition later by D. D. P. 
Sanjana, 18.30*31, with transl. p.*23-24 (where it is 
numbered chap. 38), Bombay, 1928 ; comparo furthermore 
the earlier translation (1892) by B. W. West, in Sacred 
Boohs of the East, 37.278-279, whose numbaring Dk 9.39. 
13-16, I have retained. We are concerned here chiefly 
with the first and last paragraphs of the short section, the 
Pahlavi text of which is accordingly reproduced. 

I J-SfS IStUJ- - <^UU-9| (13) 

^ -{jjS -ujS 

p-^JUI*AS liy (16) Oj, Ifsg 

iiu tSs ii 6 — 'r=!? as iiy ni® 1=1 
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IIU I liy 

■if i<foif^J (f-S 

The passage may be lendeied hfceially as follows, 
compaimg also the two English fcianslafcious alieady men 
tioned : — 

(13) ‘ CJoncemmg the chaiaoteiistics (n?saw) of the 

fiend (driZ;*), the onppled® Mani, and the killing 
of the wicked who (weie) his heaiers, ^ that 
which came fiom him who (was) the rulei {deliyfipat) 
[14-15 aie omitted here as being merely polemical tn 
substane^ (16) Thiough the counteiactive 
(pattral) coming of Siosh the Pious/ the 

1 Instead of the above pending hu ziitsntit, \ e 'good living, Mn Sanjana'a 

edition, Madan gives htX'ahxsnth te 'good emanation,' m accordance nitii the 
manascript which he nsed in editing the DCnkart Sanj'ina, ncf he, simply 
records in a footnote (text p 31 a 1) that one of his copies, te DP (cf p tii 
of hi8 introduction) baa hu .ahxSn^t, bat judging from his annotations on transl 
p S4, n 2 3, one might infer that the form of this word mbis printed text may 
have been loSnenced by West's excellent idea of emending the reading to 
hi Thas West (S BE ,Z7 293 n 3), following the mannscnpt which 

be bad in band at Ibe time, and wbicb read huzahsn^, conscientiously trans 
tales the phrase by ' through good emanation ' , but he ngbtly adds (companog 
the PhL Vers of Ys 46 8 c, e } that Hbis word (hu zahitnh) ought certainly to 
be hu iitJuiIi "good living " The suggested reading 13 surely the best one, and 
has been accordingly adopted above, aftev Sanjana'a text bo far as tahisnih 
itself IS concerned, 1 may lucidentally record that the Pablan word zahaL, 
meaning * emanation ' occnrs in the comparitive vocabnlary of West 3 
Qumanik Vijar, p 275, Bombay, 1887 and is fonud likewise m (as sohag) in 
TuifanPablaVi (aeeT W K HuUev, \n Fttizthmfl ViUielm Thwaen, p *2b8, 
cf. p 209 n 2, Leipxig, 1912) In the present context, however, it seems 
beyond qnestion that the reading hu-ticiimk, as above, is the correct one 

2 I now tate xatfdk, lit ' broken' (no longer as astal, * incarnate '1 as 
referring to Mam’s lameness according to tradition Ihis point I touched 
upon at the meeting of the American Onental Society in Washington (Apnl 
11, 1928) and discussed it more fully at the International Congress of Onen 
talists held at Oxford in August, 1928 

I 3 The term niijuLsag (so wntteo) is nsed here in a general sense, 
denoting those who listened to Mani s teaehiugs, rather than m the speciiic 
sense of the Mantchaean Hearers, or Auditors, although that idea is naturally 
implied also In the Turfac Alanichaean Fragments the designation ntgUsag, 
for the Bearers, is found a number of times (see Salemann, Manichaetsche 
'itudteti p 97 J, while the form niyStag Or mgStag (as in our passage) is also found 
a couple of times (see F W K MnUer. Ein DopiKlblalt, p 14) Dialectic 
differences may account for these vanatioos As to the etymology of the 
term, compare earlier P Horn, Grundnts der neuper$ischen Etgmologie, p 239, 
StrassbuTg,1893 

4 Cf At zraotttuyn ‘the pious (or blessed and holy; Sroasha’ The 
Book Phi. form here, eru/ rAi appears similarly or in kindred forms to the 
Torfau Pahhvi Manichaean Fragments and id the Chinese Mamchaean Xreatiso 
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S 0 7 e r e i g n (was filled) with hatied (bes) towaa-ds that 
pereon («., Mani)— this Sovereign who (was) a protector 
ot these with good living, not with evil living, and a 
hater of the wicked at Whatever time (i.e., at all times).’ 

]Jrom this paragiaph we can plainly see that the . 
ariival of the blessed Sr6sh (struS-ahae), pel sonifying the 
priestly class, was timely, 'and was successful in com- 
bating the heresy.' While Mani’s death is not ex- 
plicitly mentioned, it is implied in the lefeience to the 
slaughter of his followere. From history we know Maui 
was put to death by toitme, m March 273 (or 274) 
A.D., at the command of Bahiam I, who reigned 273 (4) — 
275 (6) A.D.* His execution was followed by a wholesale 
massacre of those, who had accepted his teachings. A number 
of references in oiienlal wiiters bear witness to this fact." 
Viewed in this light the passage is deal and significant. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the ‘ Sovereign ’(ir''of«») 
alluded to in our Dfinkait excerpt was Bahram I, and that 
the reference to the ‘ killing’ (zaniin) of the wicked who were 
found to have given ear to Mani’s preaching, is fully in 
accord with histoiical facts. 


1 West, oj). cit p 278 n ^ ha'i the foiiowiog remark on this subject in 
genera!: ‘From the mode in which he [»«, Maml and his followers are men- 
tioned VD §§ 18-lC, it wouM seeiu that the original Pahlavi version of this 
Nask must have been made at a time when this heresy was still fresh in men’s 
nieraones, as it would have been in the first half of the fourth century, when 
Aturplt 1 MSraspendin was collecting and revising the sacred books. 

2 The whole question of the date and manner of Mam’s death I 
discussed in a paper presented before the American Oriental Society at its 
annual meeting m 19«, but have reserved rts publication until some future date 
inawoTkto be entitled ’Mam and Manichaeism the material for which is 
already in hand. 


w ? ^fcrences to the massacre of Mani a followers see Fldgel, 

p 230-&12 ; Iveaslet, <lf<tni, p 5Q2-S03 , and to these now add a reference 
(.me. nvMl.hle) in Ihi Arabic Imloiy of the Penian kmc oomnileil by Tim 
ftlibi, and translated Into French by Zoteoherg, p 50 >.') 0 j Pans, 1900 '^ 
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By Basiakji Nasarvanji DiiARnAR, >r.A. , 

So far as lias been asce^fained, this word occurs in 
the following Pahlavi texts : — (J) Ardfti Virflf NAmak,'(2) 
Bahman Ynsht, (3) Pahlavi A'^asna, (4) Pahlavi Vendidad, 
(5) DAtastAn-i Blnik, (G) ShatrdihiVi AirAn, (7) KArnAnink-i 
Artakhshir-i PApakAn and (8) AIAtigAn-i HazAr DAtastAn, 
It occurs onl}’ once in each of the first six texts. Jn the 
KArnAmak it occurs twice and it is the MAtigAn-i HazAr 
BAtastAn which gives three dozen instances of the word. 
No trace of the word is found in the whole of the volumi- 
nous Pahlavi Dinkard and the remaining Pahlavi texts. 
On account, therefore, of the rarity of the word, scholars 
were at a loss to appraise it at its true value. The word 
or dastkart flit., mode {hart) by the 

hand (d«sO] is purely Iranian ; latterly it was arabicized 
into 'dastjird or daskara'. It was also adopted by the 
Armenians as a loan-word,’ and Noldeke says that the 
word is found even in the Talmud, as borrowed from the 
Persians.** 

But without any collateral aid we can fix the true 
import of . the word from indigenous literature. In 
Pahlavi Yasna lO, the Avesta ivord vis is tran- 
scribed into Pahlavi ris and is'thero explained in a 
gloss by the word dastkart^ as a synonym. Un- 

fortunately, the only printed text of the Pahlavi Yasna 

1 fir a tonn, caastle ooa hill, name of a town iQ Persian Iraq 
(Steingass). See, also, Bufhln-i QAti* : *«6 toce : daslara; cf. Hubschmann’s 
Peruschc Stadien, p ISO 

2 See BubsclimaDD’s Armenfsche Grammatik 1. p. 135— 
colony, a settlement, a conntry-seat, an estate, manor, a property. 

3 “ Getchichte des Artachsir-i P&pakfin”, p 48, note 4. 

6 
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(Spiegel’s : A.C. 1868) omits this word (p. 79 § 17). Half 
a dozen Fahlavi MSS. of the Yasna collated by me give 
the word dastkart as a gloss to the word vJs and MSS. 
collated by Mills, who has given a transcription of Pahlavi 
Yasna lO in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
(ZDMG. Vol. 56—1902), do not omit to give this gloss. 
Again, the word is found in the two MSS. of the Yasna — 
one belonging to the Bodleian Library of Oxford and the 
other, to the State Library of Munich — consulted by Dr. 
Unvala for the text of his Horn Yast. 

The Avesta and its Pahlavi equi\alent vts (ej. L. 
viciis, a village; Gi. otlos; Sk. means “a village,” 

“a borough,” etc., and hence the word dastkart given as a 
gloss to Pahlavi must mean the same. In Pahlavi 
translations of the Avesta, besides the long or short com- 
mentaries, we find instances of a solitary Pahlavi word 
explained by a synonym which, in some cases, is more 
difficult to interpret than the original, Similarly, in 
Pahlavi Vendidad 5. 10 the Avesta phrase nmdnA 

vlsi (i.c., m every house, in every borough) is trans- 
lated in Pahlavi as ^5 {mdn m&n i;ts) and -this, 

in its turn, is explained- in a gloss thus: iter iv 

■ {JiMmk kli&nak dastkart dastkart), meaning exactly 
the same as the original. Thus, in the Vendidad. ■also, the 
,Avesta-Pahlavi uls, a borough, has for its , synonym dastkart 
as in the Pahlavi Yasna. 

Having, shown what Pah. dastkart means on the 
. authority of Pahlavi writings, let us now examine the 
passages of the Pahlavi texts above-mentioned wherein the 
word occurs ; 

(I). The Book of Arda Viraf by Hoshangji and 
Haug, Ch. I 5 § 10 (p. 40): 

I r9i5 iiyjj 1 ii^ug , ^ 

iranslitoration (p. 40): — i mati dudalimiln va miyiln 
va (lastd lard va jinnk-i avirAn jlvAjin kard. 
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Kaikobad in his Gujarati translation o£ the ‘Pahlavi 
iland-i Yohuman Yaaht’ translates the word dastkml in the 
same way as West. 

' Here the word dastlarl is taken in its literal sense with 
tho meaning oi ‘handiwoik,’ but the context shows that it 
should have one o! tho secondary meanings, tuz., borough, 
town, village, colony, settleiiiflut, etc. 

' (III). Pahlavi Yiisna (Spiegel, p. 79 ( 17): — 

-041 ^1 as SO 1 •ssuits flSS>4'ft)tl 

.-. [JW] w 

Paetlkinet ddrustih va bishizinashnih badn zak 
valman vis [dastkarl], adtun min [khtlnakj. 

Except the two words shown m the brackets as gloss, 
this IS a word-for-word translation of the Avesta — 
oMhrem. dosixtrc. baCsIiaiem. ahS. nisi. uUc, maHhanem, 

Many MSS. of the Pahlavi Yiisna give the correct 
word iw* (mtJian — Av. ntaelltam) for Spiegel’s wf (tntln), 
Mdn is generally the Pahlavi rendoting of Av. nmAna, 
whereas Av. mactham is correctly rendered mlJian 
(See, also, Unvala’s Horn Yatt, p. 59 s 17, note 2, 
and Mills m J.B.A.tj., July 1903, p. 499) . Mills in 
J.K.A.S. gives the literal meaning ‘ handwork ’ for dastkart 
which, as shown above, simply explains Av. and Pah. oU, 
and not understanding the correct signification of dmtkart 
here, he has given a note which is quite wide of the mark. 
Tho original Pahlavi should be translated thus: — 

“ Health and healing are manifested in that borough 
(vis) [i.c., dastlcart]^ as well as in the house {man or 
[t.c., khdnaJi] t,c,j hore tho Av. and Pah. vis is explained as 
dasikarl which means not ‘ handwork ’ but ' a borough,’ and 
jul/iaa or irtda (Av. madhand) is explai ned us klidnah, a 
house. 


I A.fi temtlttid uUtve.biutKttl whiIs tUva wuttl m bruckete 
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In his Hum Yast, Unvala, without any explanation, 
has relegated the word dasthirt to the notes, simply 
remarking that ‘ Bod. and jVI. add dusl l-ailan’ (p. 59, § 17, 
note 1). 

(IV). Pahlavi Vendidad(Hoshangii, p. l54 ; Sanjana, 
p. 712; Spiegel, p. 51): — 

[Kij-iaiJ i«r jw) -031, -3>i « (Hoshangji ct Spiegel) 

(3=0 Vjlj" 

iii [jw jtxr] -oj* -tf-si i;f S’? (Sanjana) 

J 

In a nofco on “ Sanjana says : “ SP JiOJ-* 
twice ; PB. repeats the same expression thrice ”, which, 
by the way, is the correct reading. The Pahlavi sentence 
is rendered word-for-word for the Avesta : — nmdnL nmdnc, 
vist. vlsi. thrdyd, kata, iizdaithyan. aitahe. yai. irUtahe, 

In the Pahlavi translation, as given by Sanjana, the 
words ^ arc not included in brackets*, evidently, 
therefore, the phrase stands for Avesta thrdjid. kata and is 
read iakt (three scats). If this interpretation is correct, 
then the phrase -*'>? just following, which is also 
not included in brackets, will have to be accounted for. 
The fact is that {hand katuk) of Sanjana*s edition 

should be changed to s-i.j*' {se katak) as given by 
Hoshangji and Spiegel. In this connection it should be 
noted that --v {hand or ae) is the logogram for (a6) 
which again represents the figure se (= three). We must 
therefore change ^ {se takt) of Sanjana's edition 
to as given by Hoshangji and Spiegel, 

and as shoun by Sanjana in the note referred to above. 
Again, it should be noted that (“u-aiUJJ {dastah-karl) of 
Spiegel and Hoshangji stands for {dastkart), as 

seen above in Pahlavi Yasna lO. 

Spiegel an his ‘Commentar fiber das Avesta’ (VoLI, 
p. 1(54) renders dablkart as ‘ turba hominum * (i.c., an 
usbemblage of people), evidently connecting the word with 
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Persian c-j {dasla), but Hoshangji, in his Glossarial 
Index of the Vendidad (Vol. H, p. 76) gives the right inter- 
pretation of dastkari. To sum up, the Pahlavi translation 
is* exactly word-for-word, except that the glossist explains 
man by hJidnah and vis by dastkari : 

Trans. : — In every house, and in every borough [in 
every house and in every boroughj, they should erect three 
rooms (se hatak) for the dead. 

(V). In connection with the foundation of certain 
cities, the Pahlavi treatise Shatroiha-i AirS-n (Dastur 
Jamaspji’s Pahlavi Texts, p. 20 § 20) has the following 
sentence : — 

(Transliteration): — IBO btiba-kushk dastkart baen 
fraiuht kartan. 

Dr. Modi in hib Aiyadgar-i Zariran (1899) trans- 

lates thus : 

“ Ten hundred and eighty small gates and handles 
were ordered (for the city),” Dr. Modi compares Pah. 
dastkajt mihVeis. (dastkard) meaning ‘the handle 

of a sword’ ; but in this sentence, also, the word dastkari 
has the same general meaning as shown above, and may 
be translated thus : — 

“ 180 palace-gates (i.c, palaces or villas)- and colonies 
'(dastkart) were ordered to be erected.” 

(VI). Datastdn-i Dinik : Ch. 90 § 5 

J I’ji'is tlU IjUlVj 3l-„ 

fiO-tr >rt» 

Patshidtan (or, Peshyotan) khutilih pavan Kangdiz 
taraeman katrunet pavan Kangdiz-i biimik zyash pavan 
yadmankart [same as dast1carl\ aaUak Siyfivash. 

West’s trans. : S. B. E., l8. p. 257 The reign of 
'i’eshyotnnu is m Kungaez. and ho resides in the Ulus- 
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trious Kangdez which the noble Sij’.'lvaah formed through 
his glor}'.” Dr. West reads the word underlined above as 
gadman l-arl and translates ‘ formed through his glory 
Properly, the word is yadman-lart, the Huz. yadman (cf. 
Ar. hand) being the same ns Arj’. dasl (the hand). On 
the strength of the remarks made above, the last- part of 
West’s translation may stand thus : “ ...Kangdez, which is 
in the settlement (dnsikmt, or, yadmanlait) of the, noble 
Siyavash.” Anklesnria and Bharucha, in their Gujarati 
translation of D.Uastan-i Dinik, (p. 200) translate dnslicnil 
here as ‘ made by the band In this passage, at least, the 
literal meaning of patvin yadman kart (f.c., made by the 
hand) would be, perhaps, applicable, ns witness the follow- 
ing sentence from the Pahlavi EivAyat accompanying the 
Ditastiln-i Dinik (llhabhar’s Ed. p. 159 § 3) : — 

^ I tftsr str t "“W i'is jks J»-tr 

tiSV SIS js no ^ -cir mi iO)j no ■ssruc-’ ^ ties -w 

Akhar Katkhflsrfli bari val min6i Kang g6pt nigh 
akhtmanar-(i) avam bdnian.'ie vn li akh-(i) Ink hdmnnam 
meman lak Siy.lvash paran dasllml homnnie, afashli 
pavan gund kart hdinanam ; — 

t.e.. Thereupon, Kaikhusro said to the Spirit of 
Kang thus : ‘ Thou art ray sister and I am thy brother, 
because thou art made by the hands {paran dasl lari) of 
Siy.tvash and I am made by his virility.’ (gtind: rf. Per. aX) 
(VII). Kkrn.'imak-i Artakhshlr-i PApakfin 
Sanjann’s Ed., Ch. IV § 19 (p. 20) and Antia’s Ed. 
Ch. VII § 9 (p. 23) 

-“'"e (1) 

Sanjana’s trans.:— ‘He bestowed his patronage on 
many cities, made them prosperous ’ ..(The editor compares 
daslknrl with Per. > = to help, support.) 

Antia’s trans.: — ‘ He built many towns, encouraged 
cul.ivation, made them prosperous ’ [See No. 5 (p. 20) 
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to the English trinslation, where the editor takes {gnd 
man) m the sense of e)i (loij), cultivation ] 

KaikobS-d in his edition of the K^rnlmak translates 
dastkart by ‘ conquered ‘ subdued ’ 

Sanjana’s Ed , Ch VI $ 1 (p 27) and Antm’s Ed , Gh 
X § 1 (p 26) — 

miit-o (^-ii^ij) ^ -“^1 (or 

Sanjana’s Irans — Carried them into (lfua.i in, one 
of the boroughs of Gular 

Antn’s trans — ‘Carried them to the fort of Kulal 
■which ■was m tije possession of the Kulalis’ 

Sanjana’stranslationof das/AiUi/, tea borough, is quite 
correct 

Antia recalls Per ai} to conquer, to subdue, to 
possess, but this is not correct Knikobad here too trans 
lates dasikart as ‘subdued ’ 

In both the cases here dasttart oi ii* means 

a borough, settlement, etc Noldeke was the first to point 
out the correct meaning of dastkart (see Gesohichte des 
Artachau: i Papahan (1878, p 48) F Midler in his Beit 
rage zur Textkritik und Erklarung des K3-rnamak (1897, 
p 12), following Noldeke, has correctly translated dastkart , 
and Goetze m Indo-Ir inian Studies in honour of Dastur 
Darabji Sanjana — 1925 (p 252) has again shown correctly 
what dastlort means here t e , it means, a region or tract of 
land, domain, property, district, settlement, etc 

(VIII) Lastly, the word dastkart, with the meaning 
as settled above, recurs \ery often m the Mitigan i Ha 7 \r 
D"ltastfl<n The context is so clear in each case here that 
no other meaning than the one assigned above would be 
applicable For the text and translation of various pas 
sages of this Pahlavi book wherein the word dastkart is used 
with the meaning which we have settled, see G Bartholo 
roae’s Zura Sasamdischen Secht, in (1920), pp 29 49 
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holdings as they liked, so long as they paid tribute at 
reasonably regular intervals. 

The first ancestor of Mithridates I, of whom we 
have any historical knowledge, was one Mithridates son of 
Orontobates. In 387 B.C., during the unrest that followed 
the Peace of Antalcidas, he seized Cios, a Greek town on 
the southern shore of the Sea of Marmora. Thereafter he 
aSected a great love for Hellas and the Hellene states and 
erected at his own cost a statue to Plato in the Athenian 
Academy. Mithridates’ son Ariobarzanes continued his 
father*s Philhellene policy and was made an honorary 
citizen both of Athens and of Sparta. Counting on Greek 
support, he and three other satraps, Datames, Artabazos 
and Orontes revolted against the Persian king. This was.a 
dangerous step to take. Greek support was of little value 
at so great a distance and the Persian government easily 
defeated the rebel and his allies. Mithridates, the son of 
Ariobarzanes, assassinated Dataines and betrayed his own 
father to Artaxerxes III. 

Then came Alexander the Great. He took Cios from 
Mithridates; but in his pursuit of Darius Codomannus, 
Alexander had no time to reduce the petty prince, who 
lived so far oS the mam track. 

During the Civil Wars that followed Alexander’s death, 
Mithridates took the side of Antigonus the one-eyed; but 
in 302 B.a, the year before the great battle of Ipsus, 
Antigonus suspected rightly or wrongly that the Persian 
prince was intriguing with his enemy Cassander and put 
him to death. The son of this Mithridates, also called 
Mithridates, was a great personal fiiend of Antigonus' son, 
the renowned Demetrius PoUorcetes or the Besieger. 
Antigonus thought that it would be well if the son went the 
same road as the father, partly because of the latter’s 
treason and partly because he had had a strange dream.' 


I Plutarch, Demetrius, IV, 
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Aiiligoniis (Iri'.iiiit (IkiI lii' ««>. sow in" iiuld rtiltl in !i big 
and l>Laiitifitl field. After he had sown it, a fioldon ernp 
sprang up and he wont aw.iy. A little later he returned to 
the field and found in it notlnng hut stiihble. .\s he looked 
sadly at the h.iro soil, he heird voiees siy tint Mithridate-i 
had re.ijHid the crop and had lied to the 13lack 8ea. .Anti- 
(’onus wrote to his son Demetriits ahont the dre.im and 
Ijogycd him to destroy Mithridates. penietrius wa.s vary 
fond of tho young Persian aud could not Ixiir to put his 
friend to death. At the s ime time ho did not hko to 
warn him by word of mouth, Ira-.nise .Vntigonus-, to whom 
hu was devoted, h id b.'ggod him to keup silent. Never- 
theless ho drew .Mithridates to one-side and wrote with his 
lanee on tho ground two words “ Plieiige .Mithridita” 
(Ply Mithridites!) Thu prince lli-i tint night from 
UemetriuK Csimp and tortilied himself at Umiiata in 
I’aphhigonia. 
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throw of Mithridates. He wisely recognised the indepen- 
dence of Pontus and Mithridates was able to repay him on 
one occasion by a signal service. Ptolemy H, the Mace- 
•donian king of Egypt, sent an expedition to the Black Sea 
with the object of bringing all that he could of Asia Minor 
under Egyptian rale. Antiochus II could do nothing at 
the time ; hut Mithridates with a force of Hallic merce- 
naries attacked and routed" the Egyptians. Destroying 
several of their ships he carried back their anchors as 
trophies. To commemorate this event, the Gauls settled 
in Asia Minor gave to their chief town the name of 
Auoyra.' It is now the Turkish capital Angora. 

In Q66 B.O. Mithridates I was succeeded by his son 
Ariobarzanes. He added the town of Amastris to the 
Pontic kingdom; but it is interesting to note that he 
aoknowledged the ovetlordship of the Seleuoid king and 
ceased to com his own gold coins. His successors adhered 
to bis pact. The reason probably was that he was always 
in trouble with his Gallic mercenaries. He died in 249 
B.O. and was succeeded by his son Mithridates II. The 
latter was only a boy when he came to the throne and 
he was harassed even more than his father had been by 
hie turbulent soldiery. The city of Heraolea, however, 
befriended him during his minority ; and ten years after 
his accession he had restored order in bis dominions and 
discipline in his army. 

Mithridates H introduced a new custom into the 
Persian house of Pontus, which in the end was completely 
to Hellenize it. He married into the Seleuoid house and 
look as his wife Laodico, the sister of Seleuous H and 
daughter of Antiochus II. He received as his queen*s 
dowry Greater Phrygia.= Seleuous H’s younger brother, 
Antiochus Hiemx, urged thereto by his mother the Lao- 
dico of the Laodiccin War, rebollod against S eleuous H. 

1 Ancjrra ts the Grcei. for anchor. 

S Bevan’s Bouse of beJeucus, I, p. 135. 
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Mithridutos IP went to the help of Antiochii's Ilicr.ix i\ith 
11 great Gallic army and fought tjcleuoiis II at Aiicyra. 
The fiery attack of the Gauls swept away Seleiicus' 
Ifncedonian phalanx and Jlithridatcs won a grc.it victory. 
Twenty thousand Macedonian.s are said to have fallen and 
among the booty was the royal concubine Mysta! She 
was sent to the alave iH.ijket at Bliodes and put up for 
salo. Tliere she made herself known and was bought in 
by the state of Hhodes and sent back to Scleucus II. 

Unfortunately for Alithrid<ttcs II, the ailairs of Antio- 
chus 11 did not continue to prosper. He w as eventually 
killed in an obscure fight against Gallic marauders. 
Antioohus III, known in history as Antiochus the Grc.it, 
Iwoamo master of tho Seleucid kingdom. The latter’s 
first cousin Aebaeus rebelled and proclaimed himself 
king of Asia Minor. Mithridates, unaware which of 
the contending princes would win, married a d.iughtor to 
each of them. Achaeus was captured and executed at 
Sardis; so his wife did not end her days on a throne. 
Antioohus' wife did and bis father-in-law Mithridates II 
licc.imo his close ally. 

In 190 15 C. .Vutiochus III was decisively lie.iten by 
tho Homans at Magnesia. His other allies in Asia Minor 
wore heavily fined for Iheir loyalty to him ; but Mithri- 
dates with his usual prudence was waiting on events and 
sunt no contingent to help Antioohus. Ho was also ill 
and he died shortly after the b ittle. He had reigned 
for sixty ye-irs and ho left to his successor Plnrn.iccs a 
well organised and powerful kingdom. 

In 183 IJ.C. the Greek world was horrified to hear tint 
Pharn'icos had seized the Hellcnie town of Sinoije. He 
tb inged her name to I’hirnicia and forecil within ter 
walls the inhibitauts of two migiiboitrmg towns, Colyor.i 

I Ther** i* U * fi^'T**:** 

*oCff h5»lcnasi «> two Sc9 I AfttS U, k^;ss 

t»«» wtth UithridittM lb* J'ouciJef 
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and Corasub, the original liome of our English ohorrics. 
He thereafter rapidly extended his posbossions along the 
IJlaok Sea and invaded Galatia. Hero, however, he was 
defeated by a combined Porgaiuene and Cappadocian 
army. Indeed Pharnaoeb would probably have lost his 
kingdom, but for Roman intorforenoo. The Romans 
ordered Eumenes, king of Pgfgamos, to withdraw from 
Ponfus. This action of the Roman Senate alarmed all 
Asia Minor and the live kings of Armenia, Pergamos, 
Cappadocia, Bithynia andPontus signed a perpetual peace. 
Pharnaces died in 109 B.C. and Polybius, the Greek 
historian, has given him an extremely b.id character. 
“ He was the most lawlobs of all the kings known before 
his (Polybius’) time." 

Pharnaces was succeeded by his brother Mithridatos 
HI known as Euorgotos or the Well-doer. History does 
not mention him save in connexion with his marriage 
and his death. His queen was Laodico the daughter of the 
Beleuoid king, Antioohus IV (Epiphanes). The fruit of 
this union was the groat Mithridatos IV known as Eupa- 
tor or the Weil-fathered, one' of Romo’s most formidable 
OQomiob. lu 121 B.C. the assasbinatiou of Mithridatos 
Euorgetes at Sinope put his son Mithridatos Eupator on 
the throne of Pontus, when only eleven years of age. 

Chaiwer U. 

hlithridaks IV {Eupator). 

The boy king’s reign had .i stormy beginning. His 
guardians and even his mother tried to remove him by 
steel and poison j at last the wretched young prince fled 
from his palace and wandered a homeless fugitive for 
seven years. He became a mighty hunter and the tales 
told of him by Appian recall the Persian legends of Rus- 
tam and Bahrain. His frame i\as gigantic and no Roman 

Basileob es.neto 
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Mithridates was the most powerful sovereign that Asia had 
seen since the death of Antioehus the (Hreat. The complaints 
of the dispossessed princes reachedKoine ; but that state had 
heen all but destroyed by the revolt of the Italians, better 
known as the Marsio or Social War. At last Sulla was 
sent to order the evacuation of Paphlagonia and Cappado- 
cia. Mithridates met the Eoman envoy with admirable 
suavity. He evacuated Paphlagonia and Cappadocia and 
promised to evacuate the Crimea. Sulla, fully satisfied, 
returned to Borne. 

No sooner had the Roman envoy left Asia, than Mith- 
ridates once more occupied the two kingdoms and extend- 
ed his conquests in the Crimea. Rome sent a second envoy 
Aquillius. Mithridates once more excused himself, but this 
time he had gone too far, or at least so Aquillius, dissatis- 
fied with the presents given him by Mithridates, repotted to 
the Senate. Rome declared war. It was to be no light one. 
All Asia was on the side of the Persian dynast. Greece, 
weary to death of Roman rule, Roman tax-gatherers and 
still more of unscrupulous Roman men of business, wished 
Mithridates success. In the spring of 88 B.C. Mithridates’ 
cavalry led by Nooptolemus and Arohelaus overran Bithy- 
nia. In a few weeks all Asia Minor was in the king’s hands. 
The Roman envoy Aquillius was taken and brought before 
Mithridates. In cruel mockery the king had molten gold 
poured down his throat, so that he might have his fill of 
the metal that he had so coveted. From Ephesus the king 
ordered the massacre of all Romans and Italians, On or 
about the same day a hundred and fifty thousand unfortu- 
nate persons were slaughtered in cold blood. They had 
no doubt brought this on themselves by the merciless 
rapacity of some among them; but the order for their pro- 
miscuous massacre showed that Mithridates had inherited 
the cruelty as well as the courage of the Aohaemenian 
kings. 

Mithridates, encouraged by the inactivity of the 
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. Chapteb m. 

Tlie. Second and the Third Roman Wars. 

The next ten years were spent by Jlithridates in prepa- 
ration tor a second straggle. Rome was rendered powerless 
by the faction fights between the partisans of Marius and 
Sulla and could do nothing to thwart Mithridates’ efforts 
to repair his losses. At ^ast in 74 13.C., the Marian 
general in Spain Sertorius offered Mithridates Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, Galatia and Cappadocia, if he would join the 
cause of the Marians. The chance was too good to be lost 
and Mithridates declared war on the Roman Senate. 

The king's rapid mobilisation enabled him to overrun 
his former conquests m Asia Minor and to join hands 
with Marcus Marius and a Roman mission sent 
by Sertorius to help the king’s military establishment. 
Unhappily, just as the war had begun, Sertorius was 
assassinated in Spain and the Roman government were 
able to give their full attention to the war against Mithri- 
dates. The officer appointed to the expeditionary force 
was Luoiillus, now chiefly remembered for his banquets 
and his cultivation of the cherry tree. He was, however, 
a skilful and resolute captain. Before his arrival, the king 
hud defeated the Roman consul Marcus Cotta, both by 
land and sea at Chalcedon, and was besieging Cyzicus. 
It is interesting to note that at the outset of this war, 
Julius Caesar, then a lad studying at Rhodes, collected a 
band of volunteers and did good service in Cilicia. 

The king’s decision to take Cyzious proved fatal to 
his campaign. Lucullns camped astride of his land com- 
munications. The royal fleet, that commanded the Black 
Sea, was sunk by a storm and the royal army soon wasted 
away through hunger, and disease. After losing the 
enormous total of two hundred thousand men, the king 
embarked his remaining troops and sailed to Sinope. 
Lucullus followed and the king retreated to Cabria. There 
ho suffered two further defeats and with barely two thou- 
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suncl hortiO eitiiied to Ai'iiieniii, wliorr he tool: shtlfir witli 
liis soii-in-lnw the king TigrAncs. Liienlliis o\orr.m 
, Pontn*.; where several coast towns kept tip a rc'-istancc, 
that lasted for two ye.trs. When that had Ix-eii osereoiiie, 
Luctillus demanded of Tigmues the suirender of llithri- 
dates. 

Tigrancs refused the demand and Ijiiciilhis laid siege 
to the large Annenian town of 'rigiauocertit near Bitjis. 
Tigranes led a great force to its relief, tiecing the small- 
ness of the Roman army compared with the vast moh 
under his command, he made the well-knotvn jibe, “They 
(the Romans) are too many for an embassy and too tow 
for an army." Nevertheless Luciilhis’ small division com- 
pletely destroyed the .Armenian relies ine force. Tigranes 
was overawed by this defeat sind nonid gladly litre 
made i>eace, but for Mithridates. The br.ire old man was 
now sixty year,s of age, yet he could still vault on horse- 
baok in full armour and he was as redoubtable as c\er in 
a hand-to-hand fight. Jfe would not allow Tigranes to 
yield and actually usurjicd the comnmnd of the .Vrmenian 
armies. Re adopted the tactics that the I’arthians after- 
wards used with such success, lie organised a large foree 
of cavair}-, harassed the Roman legion.tries and skilfully 
cv.idcd a pitched b.iftfe. 

Lueullus, who was a man of great ability, might well 
har’O defeated those tactics by incre-asing his own mounted 
army : but he had made himself unimpular at Rome by 
appropriating to his own uso the plunder of .Asia. He was 
hated by his soldiers bee-iuse of his orerlx'.iring manners 
andharsh discipline. Ilcwas the Imshsnd of the notorious 
Clodia, afterwards the Ixisbiii of Catullus; and among 
his staff was her brother I’nhlius Clodiu-. That worthless 
demagogue did his Iv-t to loment a mutiny, rairullus 
pressrtl forw.ud into Armen! i. Tla- winter t in and 
the ice and snow of tint de-aibite region romjjhti-d the 
disorgauis.Uion of the Italian field foree. Such was the 
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temper of his tioops that Luoullub ordered a retiiement. 

Then {ollo^Yed what has so often happened in India 
to a regular army in retreat. Mithridates overwhelmed 
TjUOuUus’ lear-guard and re-entered Pontus. The whole 
country rose in the king’s favour. Triarius, who commanded 
the* Roman garrison, threw himself into Gabria, but he 
was destroyed with all his » garrison before Lucullua could 
iharch to his help. Soon Mitbridates was not only king 
in Pontus, but 2 naster once more of Cappadocia and 
Bithynia. All that Lucullus could do was to retreat 
skilfully to the sea coast (73 B.C.). Nor could the Romans 
send him any reinforcements. They were distracted 
by civil tumults and by the pirates of Cilicia and 
Crete, These, organised into a great sea power, cut the 
communications of the Roman fleet. During eight 
years, Mithridates was left to enjoy his conquests. Lucullus 
was too weak to take the offensive. Mithridates was too 
prudent to force the Romans to take vigorous action 
against him ; and the outposts of the two armies watched 
each other without fighting. 

The situation changed when Poinpoy rose to power. 
In 07 B.U. Pompey destroyed the pirates’ fleets and in 
the following year he took command of the Roman army 
in Asia. His first success was diplomatic. His envoys 
won the dynast of Parthia to a treaty of neutrality. Other 
agents tempted the son and namesake of Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, to rebel and ingeniously spread the report 
that his giandfathei Mithridates had led the young prince 
abtra 5 \ This led to a serious coolness between the kings of 
Armenia and Pontus. 

Having thus isolated Mithrickites, Pompey in the 
spring of GG B.C. crossed the frontier of Pontus with a 
numerous Roman army. The king ut first sued for peace, 
but finding that unobtainable, he resumed the tactics, that 
had pro\ed so successful against Lucullus. He retreated 
in front of the Romans, harassing them with his cavalry 
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as they marched. I^mpey, however, hud the benefit of 
Lucullus’ experience and he was resolved not to bo drawn 
into the frost-bound recesses of Armenia. Close to the 
frontier he skilfully entrapped his enemy. He halted on 
the southern bank of the river, Lyous, and so induced 
Milhridates to halt also. While the two armies lay inac- 
tive on opposite hanks of tho river, Pompey sent, unknown 
to Mithridates, a force to lie in wait on the lino of the 
king’s retreat. Having given his men time to block tho 
road into Armenia, Pompey ordered an advance. The 
Pontic army again retired; but this time it fell back on the 
swords of the waiting legionaries. The king’s army was 
■ambushed and dispersed. All his treasure and effects fell 
into Pompey’s hands and the king, with only two followers 
and a oonoubino, fled into Armenia. 

In Armenia, however, Mithridates found no refuge. 
Tho Parthians had in tho meantime invaded Armenia 
and had only boon driven out after immense efforts. 
Tigranos was unwilling to challenge a fresh enemy. 
Changing sides, ho put a price on Mithridates’ head. Tho 
king fled into the Caucasus mountains and thence to the 
shores of tho Sea ' of Azov. Pompey tried to follow him 
but suffered such losses at the hands of the hardy Georgian 
mountaineers, that he fell back. IGfhridates continued 
his flight to Fartioapaeium in the Crimea, formerly a 
province of Pontus, but recently made into an independent 
kingdom by his rebel son ilacharw. Mithridates over- 
throw Machares and was once again a king. 
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pair and then to insurrection. Mithridates’ favourite son 

Pharnaces appeared at the head of the insuigents. Mithri- 

dates fell ill and could do nothing to check the rauUny. 

The array deposed the aged king in favour of the piince. 

ilithridates was soon besieged in hibown palace. He begged 
for bin life from his son, but in vain. 

Without hope of mercy, Mithridates resolved to die by 
his ©wu haud. He prepared a cup of poison, that he 
had ever since his last defeat earned on his person. His 
two daughters Mithridatis aud Nyssa, betrothed to the 
kings of Egypt and Cyprus respectively, insisted that they 
should die with their father, rather than trust to the cle- 
mency of their brother. They drank from the king’s cup and 
died. Hithiidates drank what leraained; but he had so often 
taken antidotes through fear of assassination that the 
poison would not take effect. He walked about so as to help 
its action, but in vain. At last he appealed to a loyal 
Gallic officer called Bituitus and begged him to render his 
king one last service and so enable him to baffle his ene- 
mies. The gallant Gaul was deeply moved ; but he could not 
refuse his king’s request. He drew his swoid and drove it 
into the heart of Mithridates. 

Pharnaces sent his father s body to Pompey, who, more 
generous than the son, piiid for the burial of his old euemy 
at Sinope. He confirmed Pharnaces as king of the little 
state of Bosporus on the shores of the straits that join the 
Black Sea to the Sea of Azov. He then led his army to the 
conquest of Syria. 

So died at the age of sixty-eight or sixty-nine and in 
the fifty-seventh year of his reign, one of the most remark- 
able men, who ever lived. His royal Persian origin made 
him beloved by the former subjects of the Achaemenian 
kings. His Greek blood and Greek culture made him attrac- 
tive to the Hellenes both of Asia Minor and Greece. With 
the help of Hellene officers and Persian administrators, he 
created amighty kingdom out of a petty state and for forty 
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years lie fought Borne with equal fortune. Beaten often, he 
yet won -victories over experienced Roman generals, Eim- 
bria, Murena, Cotta and Triarins. He -was repeatedly wound* 
ed, but his courage and his soldierly talents increased rather 
than diminished with age. His death was regarded by the 
Romans as an occasion for a national thanksgiving and they 
celebrated it by a public festival at Rome. The messengers 
who carried the news to the Roman camp at Jericho, enter- 
ed it crowned with laurel. When .some time later Bompey 
celebrated his triumph, the object that drew all eyes was a 
picture of Mithridates, dying on the dead bodies of his 
daughters. The joy of his enemy over his self-inflicted death 
was the noblest tribute to the greatness of the hero-king 
of Pontus. 

Genealogical Tree of the Hou^e of Pontus, 
Orontobates 

Jlithridntcs 0 or I 
(387-392 B.C.) 

. 1 

ArJobarzane^ 

(362-3^ B.C.) 

jMitbridatcs O or II 
(337-302 B.C.) 

I 

I\TithriOate^ 1 or III Klistcs tlic Founder 
(302-2GGB.a) 

Ariobarzancs 
(266-249 B.C.) 

I 

Mithriilatcs II or IT jn. Laodioe d. of AntiocliiisII 
(249-190 B.C.) 


Pharnaces • Mithridates III or V 

Cl90 1G9 B.C.) m. Baodicc d. of Antiochus IV 

(169-121 B.C.) 

Jlithridalcs IT or VI 
(121-63 B.C.) 
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THE EIMBXJS*CEOV/i^ED EIGHBE AT TAK-1 BOSTAE 


"By Dastcb Dr. Maseckji Nbsseryanji Dhalla, a^., ph.d. 

Among the bas-relief sculptures of the Sasinian 
period, the one found on the surface of the rock at Tak-i 
Bostan, ‘Arch of the Garden/ near Kermanshah, is of •es- 
pecial interest to the Zoroastrian community". It contains 
four carved figures. The figure on the extreme left -is of 
a richly dressed person whose head is covered -with a 
nimbus, who holds a fluted staff in both hands and 'who 
stands with his.feet resting on a sunflower. Scholarly 
opinion' has uptil now variously identified the figure 
with the prophet Zoroaster or with Ahura Mazda or with 
Mithra. Eecently Sir J. C. Coyajee has, in a learned 
paper/ put forth still another h3’pothesis, that the figure 
represents Verethraghna, the angel of victory. We 
propose, in this paper, to make some further investigation 
in the matter of the portraiture of the figure. 

The most prominent feature of the sculptured figure 
is the radiant light encircling the head in the shape of 
the rays of the sun. The Avestan texts speak of a divine 
light, a shining aureole, as possessed by Ahura Mazda and 
his heavenly beings, as also descending upon kings and 
great men, and call it hvareno. Like all creations, earthly 
and heavenly, hvareno is spoken of as Mazda-dkata, ‘creat- 
ed by Ahura Mazda.’ The first possessor of it is Ahura 
•Mazda. Thomas and Rawlinson have suggested that it 
is Ahura Mazda himself that the Glory-bearing figure 
represents. Ahura 'Mazda has assigned different func- 
tions to his various heavenly ministers, so he has entrusted 
the custodianship of hvareno to one of his angels. We 

1 The Suppostd ScuJj)(ure of Zoroaster on (ht Tak-i JJoafin in Tht Journal 
anti Procttdinqtj Asiatic Societi/ of Bntgal (iVem Stri's), Vol. XXll, 1926, 6, 
(PP.S91-409). 

9 
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hope to sh ow m subsequent pages that it is not Ahura 
Mazda himself, but this angel of /« aremo that witnesses the 
bestowal of the emblem of sovereignty upon the founder 
of the Sasanian dynast} 

Primarily, /« urmo is the physical light born of the 
sun ' When the sun shines, the angels in their hundreds 
and their thousands, stand r^eady to collect it and distri 
bnte it over the earth ' In its later development hvareno 
impersonates Glory, and Mithra, as the genius of light, 
becomes Iwamno-dao, ‘dispenser of glory "■ When Mith 
ra s cult migrated to Europe, he was identified with the 
invinoible.sim and m that capacity he played the part of 
thed ispenser of the glorv that brought victory to its 
possessor It is this aspect of Mithraism that seems to 
have led Justi and othei scholars to suggest that the figure 
with the nimbus about its head represents Mithra As we 
shall however see, Mithras custodianship of hiareno soon 
passes into othei hands, a hen he takes up other duties in 
the celestial hierarchy The figure on the sculpture 
does not represent Mithra 


The most illustrious person among the recipients 
of hvareno, according to the Avestan texts, was Zara 
thushtra ^ In the early part of the last century. Sir Ker 
Porter and Sir John Malcolm, who made the 
picture accessible through their books for the first time, 
suggested that the figure with the halo round Its head 
may be representing Zarathushtra The suggestion 
naturally appealed to the sentiments of the Parsis, who 
took It up with pious zeal and began to have litho- 
graphed aM printed pictures of the prophet based on the 
figure The hypothesis is not, however, supported by 
historical or traditional proofs 

thst believed from the earliest times 

that the kings who r uled o.er their destinies were the 
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vicegerents of Almra Mazda. They rule by His grace, 
and, as the mark of divine sanction, the heavenly light 
called Imreno descended upon them. The Pishdadian 
and Kianian kings were the recipients of this light and 
Glory and through its lustre they became illustrious. 
Bmrem crowned the kings and deprived them of their 
regal power, when it withdraw its light from them. It 
forsook Tima and he fell. Bmrem, we see in the Avestan 
texts, brings victory to kings, and the lighting armies 
invoke Mithra, the giver of Glory', for help. When Mithra, 
the lord of hosts, goes driving in his celestial chariot, he 
is accompanied by livareno and Verethraghna, the angel of 
victory.^ Verethraghna, the giver of victory, is depicted 
throughout the Tasht dedicated to him as the bearer of 
glory, just as Mithra is spoken of as its giver. 

Every Yazata has some special boon of his to give. 
Tishtrya, for example, showers rain upon the parched 
earth, Ashi bestows riches, so Verethraghna’s one gift to 
whomsoever he favours, is victory. Verethraghna is Eus- 
tam of the celestial empire, and like the invincible hero 
who unremittingly fought for the Kian kings and brought 
them victory, he fights for goodness and routs evil. 
When Mithra, for example, goes to battle against those 
who have lied unto him, Veiethraghnu joins his armies, 
fights for him and brings him victory. The divine lustre, 
Immno, Glory, is not his to give. He is instrumental 
in bringing it. He gives victory and where there is vic- 
tory, there Glory is. Eor the proper custodian of hmieno 
we have to look elsewhere. 

In its nature, we have said, hvareno is divine light, 
blazing heavenly fire. The sun is the celestial fire that 
lights the universe and has the fire of the hearth and the 
sacred fire burning on the altar for its ciirthly represen- 
tative. Mithra began his life work us the gouius of phy- 
sical light but soon embr.ioed higher sphere of .activity. 


1 Vailit 10 67, 70. 
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Ho found admittance in later Zoroastrien pantheon as 
the genius of truth and justice. Ilmreno, the divine fire, 
the spiritual emblem of Hlory, on the other hand, evi- 
' dently passed into the hands of Atar, the angel of all 
fires, heavenly and earthly. One of the various mnnifes- 
tatiofis of Atar is Atar Harnbag or Froba, also called 
Khurrad, Khurdad, which, as Prof. Jaohson rightly 
observes, are corrupt forms of a theoretic Avesta 
form Hmreni-bagka or Httiiciio-ii'Kn, the fire ‘ of 
the Glory Divine ’ or the fire ‘ Glory-given.” Among 
his still other names may be mentioned Atar Kliurrah 
and Atar Gadmen, ‘ Fire of Glory.’ The angel 
Atar is thus the guardian and dispenser of Imreno 
through his earthly representative. Fire Farnbag. When 
Azi Dahaka strives to capture hvareno after it has left 
Yima, Atar, who is expressly spoken of as a valiant war- 
rior,’ combats with him us Fire Farnbag inoarnato and 
• saves it from falling into his hands.® The Glory then 
hides itself in the sea Vourukasha and Apam Napiit takes 
it in his protection.* It is to be remembered that . Apiim 
Napat has both an aqueous and an igneous nature. It is 
in his fiery nature, as an acolyte of Atar, that he 
takes the Glory under his protection. Vishtaspa is the 
last great king known to the Avestan writers, whom the 
Glory cleaves. The writer of tho Zamyat Yasht, oonse- 
orated to./irareao, has seen the passing away of the Kia- 
nian empire shortly after the death of Vishtaspa. He sees 
no hope of the restoration of the Zoroastrian empire. 
The Glory had departed, never again to return, thought 
the composer, and wrote in despair that the Glory would 
remain unacquired by any one, until at the time of the 
finalmillenuium, itwould cleave nnto Saoshyant and help 

•1 See Jackson, no iMcation of the Farnhay Fire io The Journal of the 
American Oriental SoCKty^ VoLXLI, 1021, p. 83. 

2 Ny 6 6,14. 

3 Yasht ]9 4Q-50, Nyaish (PalUari vertion) 5 5; Bundabisbu l7 6 

4 Yt. 19.61. 
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him in the restoration of the world.^ 

But Ahnra Mazda had decreed otherwise. After five 
long centuries of foreign rule over Iran, during which, 
time hmreno was in hiding, it clave unto Ardashir Baba* 
kan, a scion of the ancient house of Kians, and enabled 
him to resuscitate the Zoroastrian empire. Fire Farn- 
bag, with the two other semi^pelestial fires, tradition tells 
us, were blazing in the house of the sire of the hero upon 
whom the Kingly Glory was destined to descend.® Like 
the Fravashis who come flying like winged birds, hmreno 
assumes the shape of a bird and wings its way to where 
it likes. Flying in the shape of a bird it had left Yima, 
when the divine grace forsook him,^ and now when the 
youthful hero was fleeing before tho soldiers of Ardavan, 
it assumed thO shape of au eagle, flew after him and over- 
taking him on the third stage of his flight sat down on 
his horse.^ Before engaging in battle with Ardavan, 
Ardashir went to the temple of Fire Farnbag and prayed 
for help.® By the grace of the Glory, thereafter, Ardashir 
was rescued when in danger on the battlefield and achiev- 
ed victory.® It seems that hmreno is here released and 
deputed to cleave unto Ardashir by its presiding angel, 
Atar, in his manifestation as Farnbag. Ardashir seems 
to be under the special protection of Fire Farnbag, for we 
find it again saving the life of the new king at a most 
critical moment. At the instigation of her brothers, the 
queen, we are told, had attempted to take king Ardashir’s 
life by poisoning him. One day she offered him a cup of 
milk mixed with poison, and as the king was lifting the 
cup to his 'lips, Fire Franbag, we are informed, came 
flying in the shape of an eagle and striking the cup with 
its wing throw it on tho ground and saved the king from 
perishing.^ It may be noted here that this tradition of 
the sacred lire assuming the shape of a bird and flying 

1 Yt 19. 89 2 A'ttnwwwl-* Jr/otZwA/r-t PSiwliSn, 1. 11, IS. 

3 Yt 19.35, 36, 38 4 KrNArtP. 310.18. 5 76.4.10. 

<> J6. 4.15; 7.1. 7 I5.9J1. 
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away wheu displeased with it^ votaries and winging its 
way back to the altar, when propitiated, lingered np till 
yery recently among the Zoroastriaus of Persia. 

At this stage we find altogether a new fire coming 
upon the scene, which has reference to the life story of 
Ardashir. This is Fire Bahrain destined to take its abid- 
ing place in the Zoroastrian fire cult The Avestan texts 
do not speak of any firo sacred to Bahrain. Vorcthraghna, 
whose Persian form is Bahrain, is the angel of victory 
and 18 never known to have any connection with fire. 
We have, however, from the Pahlavi Karnaraak that 
when Ardashir triumphed over Ardavan he commemorat- 
ed his victory by establishing Atash Bahrams at various 
places.^ The most renowned fires, so far known to the 
Avestan people were Farnbag, Gushasp and l^urzin Mihr. 
Atar Farnbag flourished m the time of Ardashir and 
long after him. We have scon that before embarking 
upon his adventurous struggle with the Parthian king, 
Ardashir visited the temple of Farnbag to invoke its help. 
Nushirvan is repotted by the Arab writers to have remov- 
ed it to another place. Peroz is said to have besought its 
help when Iran sufiered from drought in his reign and the 
Mobads are said to have divided it in two parts andremoved 
them to places of safety when the Arabs oonqueredPersia.' 
Atar Farnbag and the two other associated fires are, 
according to tradition, now relegated to tho realm of the 
spiritual world where they still exist, and Peshyotanu, 
it is said, will oSer prayers unto them at tho final 
millennium.® The cult of the new fire, Atar Bahram, first 
consecrated by Ardashir, f had continued throughout the 
Sasanian period by tho side of that of the older and 
more renowned fires with mor e or less prominence. But 

1 76.4 8,19,817. 2 Jackson, ou til pp. 83 lOO 

3 Pbl.BYt 3 29,30,37. 

4 Tbeautborof Shalroih'it .4»r5rt, 3, 8,0, loosely cilia tie fires eou 
secrated by Kai KUasru aid Asfandiyar, tUe UaUraux Fires, evidently employ- 
ing the deaiguatioD current m his days for greit fires 
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after the passing a-way of the three most ancient Bres, 
Atar Bahram gained the pre-eminent position among all 
fires. We find the writer of the Bundahishn stating that. 
Atar Parnbag, Atar Gushasp, Atar Burzin Mihr and all 
other fires have been embodied in Atar Bahram.’ Atar 
Parnbag, once the victorious king of fires,’ might be 
in heaven ; to his votaries upon earth he was no more, 
and Atar Bahram came to be enthroned in his place,* as 
AtasJi Bahram padisltah, ‘ Eire Bahram, the King.’ Hmreno, 
the adjunct of Atar Farnbag from the earliest times, we 
are told, now took its lodgment in Fire Bahram, even 
as the owner of a house settles in it.’ For about a 
thousand years it has remained an appanage of Atar 
Bahram, the last of the incarnation of Atar, the angel 
• of fire. ' 

Out inquiry has shown us that Fire Farnbag, who is 
called victorious, plays the most prominent part in the 
life of the founder of the Sasanian dynasty. Atar 
Farnbag, with its other two associates, oasts lustie in the 
abode of the sire of Ardashir ; bestowed the greatest boon 
in its power, that .is, hvateno upon him ; perozkar oi victo- 
rious as it is designated, it brought victory through 
hvareno to Ardashir and when the king’s life was in im- 
minent danger, saved it. 

It seems to us we are correctly solving the question 
of the identity of the figure, if we conclude that the sculp- 
tured figure with hvareno darting its fiery rays over its 
head and with its feet resting on sunflower, reminiscent 
of the Slithraie origin of hvareno, represents atarsh speiila 
mthaeshtrna yazata poiiru hvatenanghha, ‘Atar, the holy 
warrior, the angel full of Glory,’ either in his incarnation 
as Fire Farnbag or as Fire Bahram witnessing his royal 
protege receiving the emblem of power from the hands 
of Ahura Marda. 
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THE BAELY HOME OF SANSKEIT. 

Bi Prop. A. H. Sayoe. 

‘During the last few years archieologioal discovery has 
thrown new and unexpeotedjight on the earlier history of 
India. Historians had become accustomed to regard India 
in the age before Asoka or Alexander the Great as a world 
in itself, unconnected with the other countries of the civilis- 
ed globe. It was, indeed, grudgingly admitted that there 
might have been some trading transactions between Arabia 
or Babylonia and the Western coast of India, the name of 
the Babylonian mamli had been found in the Big-Veda, 
and Tamil etymologies for the sandal-wood and apes 
brought to Palestine by the fleet of Solomon had been pro- 
posed. But when, many years ago (1887), in my Hibbeit 
Lectures I suggested that cotton may have been introduc- 
ed into Babylonia from India at a comparatively early 
date and pointed in support of this to the teak-wood dis- 
covered by Taylor on the site of Ur, the suggestion was 
received with scepticism and silence 

Scepticism and silence, however, are no longer pos- 
sible. The discoveries recently made at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro have shown that as far back as the third 
millennium B.C. there were trading and'cultuial relations 
between North-Western India on the one side and Elam 
and Babylonia on the other. Indian seals and script found 
their way to the West and the Copper and Bronze Age 
civilisation of the West found its way to the banks of the 
Indus. 

But North-Western India had not yet been Aryanised. 
Wo have to wait a few centuries longer before the light 
dawns upon the India of the Veda And the light comes 
from Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. The cuneiform tablets 
of Mitanni or Mesopotamia and of the Hittite capital at 
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Boghaz-keui in Asia Minor are restoring for vis the earlier 
history of those regions of Western Asia and therewith of 
the authors of the hymns of the Rig- Veda. 

One of tho letters in the famous correspondence pre- 
served in the ruins of the ancient Egyptian Foreign Office 
at Tel el-Ainarna is a long letter to the Pharaoh in his native 
language from the Itlitannia^ King Duaratta (B.C. 1380). 
The Mitannian language belonged to the so-called aggluti- 
native group and was allied to languages spoken in Asia 
Minor and the> Caucasus, and is still very imperfectly 
known. But the letter of Dusratta contains certain in- 
formation the importance of which has long been recognis- 
ed by philologists. We learn from it that along with the 
chief native and Babylonian divinities three other deities 
were worshipped in Mitanni who bore the distinctly Sans- 
kritio names of Varuna, Indra and Nasatya. Only one 
conclusion can bo drawn from this t there must have been 
an element in the population of Mitanni which spoke 
Vedic Sanskrit. 

'The Hittito tablets of Boghuz*keui have now confirmed 
this conclusion. Among them are portions of a work on 
the breeding and training of horses by a Mitannian writer 
named Kikuli whose work was translated into Hittite, It 
contains a number of technical words used by the horse- 
breeders, and these words, which include several of the 
numerals, are all purely Sanskrit. As the highlands of 
Asia Minor rather than the Mesopotunian plain were the 
breeding place of the hor.ses which were exported in large 
numbers to all parts of the Western civilised world, it 
follows that there w.isa population in them which spoke — 
not Iranian or some hitherto unknown Indo-Europenu 
dialect — but the Sanskrit of tho Veda. In other words, iu 
the 15th and 14th centuries B.C. what we call Sanskrit was 
spoken in Asia Minor -and Mesopotamia. 

The inferences to be drawn from these facts are obvi- 
ous. In the first place the Aryans who first occupied 
10 
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Northwestern India ha\e neaei spoken a mixed Indo 
Iianiin tongue The> r\ere separate fiom the Iranians on 
the philologicil side,asftii as they ^\eie concerned there 
was only one foiin of Indo-Eniopcan speech m use among 
them fioin Asi i Minor in the rvcst to the Punjab in the 
east Before they had left their homes m Asia Minor and 
Mesopotaini i the language of India had been aheady 
formed 

Then, secondly, banskiit was spoken in Asia lyiinoi 
side bv side with other Indo European languages or dm 
lects one of which would have been Old Phrygian, while 
m another ^Ye may see a primitive form of G-xeek Asia 
Minor, in fact, the land budge between Europe and Asia, 
would ha\e been the country in which the leading Indo 
European languages once developed side by side, whether 
it was the home of the Parent bpeech is .mother question 
m regard to which we have at present no evidence, all 
that IS clear is that it was there that most of its chief d6s 
cendants assumed or aheady represented their later forms 
The ofhoial language of the Hittite Empire, commonly 
known as Hittite but called “ the Language of the Scribes” by 
the Hittites themselves, IS now partially deciphered, thanks 
to the multitudinous cimeiform tablets discovered atBoghaz 
keui.andisaniiuportantelementin the question The 1 in 
guage IS an extremely mixed one, in the ancient world it 
corresponds with English in the modern world There is a 
large borrowed AssyroBaloyloman element in its grammai 
and Yoc ibularY and a. still larger Indo European element, 
indeed a considerable number of scholars maintain that 
the Indo European element is the oiiginal one, the 
Asianic element being due to borrowing like the Assyrian 
element This view f am unable to share , the structure 
of tlu Inn'mige IS Asianje and though the grammar is in 
in my respects stiikingB Indo European it is not more so 
th in English grainm ir is Romanic And the \ oc ibulary 
iH f ir le&s Indo-European than the English vocabulary n* 
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non-Teutonic. The matter is further complicated by the 
fact that, as in the "case of fhe modern Oaneasian laiipnan-es, 
Indo-European and Asianic languages existed side bj side 
in Asia Minor, influencing and borrowing one from the 
other and giving ' free play to the results of assimilation 
and analogy. If Hittito grammar borrowed from Indo- 
European, Indo-European gisimmar on the other hand 
borrowed from Hittite. The rise of the verbal siiffiJ -i 
is, I believe, one of the instances in which Hittite influence 
can be detected m Indo-Europeair speech, and in view of 
the -6i and -t of the Vannie first and third persons, not to 
speak of the Semitic second person singular and plural 
(-ti, -tin), it is a question whether what have hitherto 
appeared to bo among tire most certain examples of Indo- 
European suffixes may not, after all, have primarily been 
of foreign origin. Modern science has taught us how 
largely mixed are and have been the races of the civilised 
and even uncivilised world; future research is likely to 
show that there has been an equal amount of mixture 
in its languages. A “pure” language does not exist any 
more than a pure race. 

How large a number of words in the Greek vocabu- 
lary has bceu borrowed from the languages of Asia Minor 
is fully recognised ; indeed Vrofessov Calder once reinark- 
ed to me that he believed two-tliiids of it c.ime from an 
Asiairio source. There w.is als o a l.irge “ llaniiliiau ” ele- 
ment in Greek the extent of which, howerei, must remain 
unknown as long .is written meiiioiiats of the “H.mubian” 
language are undiscovered. In Latin, t oo, the Asianic 
olomeirt can be traced in both the graiiimai and tho 
vocabulary, but lieie Etriisc.ra inllueuce has complicated 
the problem and made it difficult to determine what is 
duo to this influence and what to e irly ooiitael Imlweon 
Asia Minor and tho “ Parent” of the Itali.in dialects. 

Tho discovery that Sanskrit w.is oneii spoken in 
Asia Minor in ikes it no longer prrsible tj rjgird tho 
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presonoe or ab&oEce of a baji&kiit ” root as a test of the 
Indo European origin of a word Just as tlie priiuitno 
speakers of Gieek or Litin could have borrowed a word 
or grammatical form fiom Hittite or some other language 
of Asia Minor, so too could the Western speakers of Vedic 
Sanskrit Some othei cnteiion is needed before we can 
be sure to which group, Asitvuic oi Indo European, a pir 
tioular word or suffix originally belonged, whether it im- 
plies borrowing or derivation from a comm on Parent 
Speech, or whether in the form m which it has reached us 
it IS due to assimilation 

la the case of Hittite, lu older form of the language 
has fortunately been preserved This was called Luianby 
the Hittite scribes and is far less intermixed than the 
official Hittite with words borrowed from Indo European 
or Assyrian It has also retained some of the older 
foints of the grammatical suffixes, thus m the nominative 
singular and accusative plural of the noun we find 'W 2 W 
and nzi {-m) instead of the official Hittite s (Vannic s ) , 
the relative pronoun Iim, for instance, appears as 7:mnz% 
GUD as “oxen” as GUD tnza So again, Jchiti takes the 
place of the official Hittite abstract suffix tor, though we 
also find tar in Luiau but used as a plural (e g AN -InUalh 
xnzastar “the Lulakhi gods”) Lilian, it may bendded, was 
the language of Eastern Cilicia and was adopted by the 

Hittites (whose origin il language was “Proto -Hittite”) 
after thoir occupation of Khattiisis, the modern Boghaz- 
kcui. 



THE SPIEANTS IN AVESTAK 

By R. P. DeWHURST, M.'I. (osoy.) I.C.S. (jlotirad). 

The spiniut sounds are an interesting phenomenon 
m the study of phonetics and philology. If v be regarded 
as being lablo-denUl rather than spirant, some languages, 
suoh as S-iuskrit and its moleru derivatives, lack the 
spirant sounds entirely. English has three pure spirant 
sounds, though our wayward spelling only reveals the 
existence of two, 1 U 2 ., the sounds of /and ih, and in order to 
differentiate between the voiceless and voiced th sounds it is 
necessary to use the Greek ft for the former and some 
symbol like or the Greek 8 for the latter. 

The fapiraut sounds in Avestan are of unique interest 
for several reasons. In the first place their wide range 
and abundance constitute one of the special features of the 
language of the Avesta, and in the second place the great 
sister-language Sanskrit shows a marked deficiency in 
these sounds. The position of the two languages in this 
respect resembles the position of Greek and Latin, the 
former being rich m spirant bounds and the latter 
exhibiting a marked shortage of them. 

The Avestau has a vety full complement of spirant 
sounds, possessing a pair of guttural spirants .'c(c) and y (^), 
a pair of dentals 0 and 8 (both of which liavo disappeared 
entirely in modern Persian), and the labials / and v), the 
last sound being a pure spirant, beating the same relation 
to bh which/ (the Greek ip) bear'i to the aspirate ph. 

The strong preference which Avestan shows for 
spirant consonants may be illustrated by comparing the 
word (satisfied) with the corresponding Sanskrit 

word tfipla (^) or (fit to bo spoken) with the Sanskrit 

(vaktva). 
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The most common and typical \vebtan spirant ib/ 
and this is the only spiiant, with the exception of x (^), 
which is to be found ocGurrmgA\ ith any degiee of frequency 
'm modern Persian words The following discussion of the 
A^estan words containing spirants does not aim at being 
complete, but it may serve is a basis for ciiticism and 
enlargement A short article^of the present writer dealing 
with Avestan words beginning with / appeared in the 
Centenary Number of the Journ il of the Royal Asiatic 
bociety. There are no less than sixteen points on which I 
should like to modify oi supplement the Mews then 
e'^pressed, and before doing so I wish to acknowledge iny 
obligations to a new addition to the thin ranks of 
Iranian scholars, an exceptionally promising recruit m 
this held of study, Mr H. W Bailey, to whom I am 
indebted for drawing my attention to most of them 

(1) The A^estan / really represents three distinct 
Indo Iranian sounds, viz , pft, p and bh 

f = pJi when medial, as m kafa (fo un) = 7^ and safa 
(hoof) = 5075 

f-p when followed by s, i, % n and t Instances arc 
abundant, c^.jXrafstra (noxious creature), vifra (clever) 
~ banskrit T^, tafta (suffering from fever), tafnii (fevcr\ 
x'^afua (sleep) — Sanskrit xsatnya (night) 

f=hh as m nafa (n ivel) = Sanskrit JTrfir, which is 
found also as naba m the compound nabi nazdista (Yasnii 
XXVI 6, 7) where bh had become ph m Iranian 

(2) The identity of diafsa (banner) with the Sanskrit 

drapsa appears doubtful owing to the meaning, the 
Sanskrit word having only the sense of “drop”, the formci 
being identical with the modern Persian and the 

Armenian drau-i 

(3) faras i feiu. (Gathic) — question, frasa m the 
mbtriuncntiU bmgnl ir only (Gitliic) = pimibhmcnb, frainn 
inaao. (youugor Avostii) = sra m form. 
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(4) fsav- (to make fat) has as its present participle 

fiuyant (rearer of cattle). Hence also is derived the adjec- 
tival form fsaonay (exuberant). In Pahlavi "we find both, 
fsonism and fsonenism. This root is not connected "with 
the modern verb which is equivalent to the Pahlavi 

awzutan, which is derived apparently from iipa and zan. 

(5) fsuta (cheese) is n<Jt connected with eJ-sj- or ly-ij*"-* 
or = to rub. Its etymology is doubtful. The verbs 
cited seem to come from a root sa = to sharpen, which is 
the origin of the modern Persian = a whetstone. 

(G) fsu is the reduced form of pasii (cattle). Hence 
we have fsumant (possessed of herds) and fsusan (cattle- 
gaining) in which the original sibilant is preserved after ti, 
the Avestan han ' (to win) being the equivalent of the 
Sanskrit san. Prom this last compound we get the Gathio 
word fsQso-mf/Ora (the word of the cattle-owner = a charm). 

(7) fsarama masc. = feeling of shame. This word 
seems to be identical with the Ossetic iifsarm, the Sogdian 
^I’rm and the Slavonic sramfi. It is not connected with 
the modern Persian Darmesteter has suggested that 
this word is derived from abhi + zarema, but this is impos- 
.sible, because abhi (Iranian aibi or aiwi) becomes aw in 
Pahlavi and z does not become s. 

(8) fstana (breast). In this word a = Indo-European 

e as orfiOoc, imiviov, Armenian stin, being the full grade, 
while the Sanskrit stana (^) has the uoimal grade (= 6). 
The Avestan -fsnya found in the compound occurring in 
the Haftoxt Nask (11-9) oradva-fsnya (with high breasts = 
Sanskrit shows the reduced grade. The original 

may perhapshave been passten, possibly connected with the 
Latin sinus. The Pahlavi pistan corresponds to the Sog- 
diiin pstuh and the modern Persian 

(9) frapiOwa = well-nounslied, in contrast with taro- 
pi})wa - ill-nourished. This word coriesponds to the 
Pahlavi frapih and the modern Persian It is connocfed 
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with the Avestan pitu (food, especially meat), the Gothic 
fodjan and the Slawonio pitati. It is quite distinct from 
the Pahlavi plh (fat), which corresponds to the Avestan 
pivah, Sanskrit pivas and the Baluchi pig. 

(10) fro = fra u, and froit=fra+u+it, both words being 

used only with verbs in the same sense as fra, ‘ 

(11) frya is merely written for friya (mdc .fackson’s 
Grammar, p. 24) and so corresponds exactlj to the 
Sanskrit t9^. 

(12) nafrm (curse) IS merely the negative of afrin 
(blessing). In the Pahlavi of the Tuifan MSS, we have 
’fvrydn and ’pvrydn, both in the sense of praise, and once 
in the sense of blessing, while ’fryn occurs in the sense of 
the blessing of the gods and in the sense of praise or 
prayer. 

(13) fratoma (first) corresponds to the Sanskrit WI. 
The corresponding Pahlavi word pahlom indicates an 
original form parSama, which occurs in Parthian names 
such as niioflapdaipi? and nri(>8(ipaoadni;. The Afghan 
vrumbai (first) also seems to go back to an original frtam-. 
The Turfan MSS. give the word ’afradom while the Sog- 
dian forms seem to be ’prtm and 'prtmcyk and prtmv. 

(14) fsanh (fetter) really seems to have no connec- 
tion with the Latin pes. fs- is the reduced grade of pas- = 
Indo-European pek, Sanskrit pas fv?;) instrumental plural 
■iftl (withd not d). Compare also TO; This seems to 
appear in Pahlavi in past = binding, nipastak = bound. In 
the Turfan MSS. we have pastak - bound. The Latin 
paotio also seems to be akin. In Avestan we have a com- 
pound epithet zaranya-paxsta-pad- (with feet bound with 
gold) occurring in Yast XVII-S. 

(15) vivtsawayeinti according to BaTtholomae = dis- 
locate. He compares the Anglo-Saxon spannan. The 
etymology of the modern Persian seems far from 
clear. 
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(IG) Lastly, fraoali- (breadth) appears to bo connect- 
ed with the adjective parotn = Sanskrit sg, compare the 
Greek nimnia.. TIio modern utJ and ^ are not con- 
nected with this, but arc equivalent to the Avestan 
paOana, corresponding to the Pahlavi pahn, paljnak, 
Ossetic fiit'iin, Afghan plan. 

Additional words contaming compounds of / and a 
consonant, which were not previously noted are f.'oratu 
(recompense) a Gathic word occurring four times, Lenghya 
(promoting) another Gathic word which only occurs twice, 
and orozifya (eaglo), the unXuto; of Ilesj’Chins, Armenian 
arovi, in which the fya is believed to come from ptio- from 
the root pat (to fall). 

Internally/ occur.s in gafra (deep), vafra (snow) = 
modern Persian by a common metathesis. It seems to 
bo rare internally between von els, bat Iresides kale and 
Hafa already cited there is kaofa (raoiintain), corresponding 
to tho old I’ersian kaufa and the modern •j*’. 

The' guttural spirant i (j) occurs generally at the 
beginning of Avestan words in combination with r or ». 
Common instances arc -vratu (wisdom), .traos- (to cry), 
xsap (night) and xsvas (six). In modern Persian a vowel 
is inserted lielwren x and r, while x Ix’fore is dtopjwl 
miiess it is folloivcd immediately by u. Tims we liave for 
tho above words ojA, irjjSvA and lAA respectively, but 
x-snlita (pleased) becomes Sjiiji 

Only in two proper names is x followed by n, vf:., 
Xnanta (Vendidad I-ll) and Xnrtnaiti, a fairy twice men- 
tioned in tho Vendidad (1-9 and XIX-5). Initial x is not 
followed by any other consoniinl except r, and there are 
very forv words l)egiiining with this loiter followwi immi- 
diafely by a voael. Birtholomae gives only ten and so:no 
o( these words are of rare occurtcncsv The ta-o comtnon 
ones illnstmte the two main sources of this .'.vcstrn sp- 
mut, etc., snim (do!ikey}"Sinskrit rrs modern and xnrnt-a 

11 
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(pot) = Sanskrit showing that a: generally represents 
Ich or h 

This spirant does not occur frequently, except at the 
beginning of a word. Instances of medial x before r are 
cixra. (energy), suxra (red) and caxra (wheel), the last two 
of which appear after undergoing metathesis in modern 
Persian as and It occurs before t in axtuirim (four 
times), and vitaxti (melting) = modern Persian 
The word apaxtara (northern) appears also wdth an epen- 
thetic vowel as apaxoSra, both being equivalent to the 
modern Persian It is found before 8 in pux8a (fifth) 

and in a number of past participles such as baraxSa (wel- 
come) and ux8a (spoken)=6anskrit 3^, also again with 
epenthetic vowel in baxobra (portion). It occurs inter- 
nally before st in axsti (peace) = modern Persian 
while it is once found internally before i\ in viyaxna (ap- 
parently the icy one, the name of a month occurring in 
the Behistun inscription). 

The voiced guttural spirant y (^ is not of very 
frequent occurrence. Initially it is only found in two 
verbs yzar and yxrad, both meaning to flow, the 
first of these forms being the equivalent of the Sans- 
krit ksar (ar) and the Greek fpflEioco, and in a few 
words derived from the roots gam (to go and jan (to 
strike) and in two alternative forms yna and yona of the 
word ggna (woman). Internally it is found in taoyna 
(butter) = modern Persian o*jy , dareya (long) = Sans- 
krit vazaya (frog), ma^a (cloud) = Sanskrit 

mayna (naked) = Sanskrit driyu . (poor), and also 
before the spirant 8 in duy8ar (daughter) = modern Per- 
sian and Sanskrit 

The voiced labial w, which as already noted has a 
definitely spirant character in Avestan, is of less frequent 
occurrence than any of the other spirants. It is never 
found at the beginning of words. It generally represents 
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a medial 67i, as in the common preposition aiwi which 
corresponds to the Sanskrit and it is found 

before r in awra (cloud) = Sanskrit ^ and modern 
Persian bawru (beaver) - Sanskrit suwra 

(arrow), stawra (strong) = modern Persian It is to 
be found after the spirant ^ in rapiawa (noon), raOwya 
(seasonal), uruflwan (womb), •and before the spirants 
in the rare word dorewSa (muscle, ligament), which occurs 
only in Yast XHI-ll. Another instance of its occurrence 
before r is in an equally rare word boiwra, which is found 
only in Yast XIII-20, while further cases of its following 
d are VQ;n&wa (herd) and raeOwa (to mix with). It 
seems to occur before sibilants only in diwza (fraud) and 
the denominative infinitive diwzaidyai (to deceive), which 
occurs only once, viz., m a Gathic passage (Yasna XLV-4), 
I have been able to find only four cases of its occurrence 
between ordinary vowels, viz., driwi (birthmark) a rare 
word which is found twice in the Vendidad and driwika 
(howling) a still rarer word found only in Vendidad I«8, 
and xsvaSwa (swift) which occurs twice alone {viz., in 
Vendidad XVI1I-G5 and Yast VIII-G) and also in the 
compound xsvaSwat-astra in Yast V-130. It is to be 
found with an epenthetic vowel before it in gaiowa 
(womb), which corresponds to the Sanskrit 

The voiced dental spirant 8 resembles ta in never 
occurring at the beginning of a word, but it is very fre- 
quent between vowels, as in pa6a (foot) = Sanskrit 
suSui (corn-mill), gaSa (club) = Sanskrit W. It is to be 
found frequently before y as in maisya (middle) = Sanskrit 
and in the common infinitival termination -yai as in 
vazaiSyai (to flow to). It represents a Sanskrit d or dJi. 

The voiceless dental spirant {v is found frequently 
both initially and medially. It may represent a Sanskrit 
t or th, e.g., 8anwan (bow) = Sanskrit idyejah 

(trouble) = Sanskrit fira (to protect) - Sanskrit 

There are also a great many compound words begin- 
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ning with Oii connected with the numeral three. Inter- 
nally it occurs between vowels, as in ya-Sa (where) and 
kaoa (how), and also frequently before r, as in muOra 
(urine) = Sanskrit nujOra (spell) = Sanskrit 4^, 

raiora (contract) = Sanskrit In the old Persian 

inscriptions this spirant also appears as a substitute for 
the sibilant s, as in Oard (way), Oatagu (proper name) 
anrd Ouravahara (name of a month). 

In conclusion, attention may be invited to a Y§ry 
interesting class of words m modern Persian, which have a 
prothesiB of x (^), m each of which the original Iranian 
word begins with a vowel. Tbe most familiar instance of 
this is the modern (anger), which corresponds to the 
Avestan aesma, The word (testicles) is probably an 
instance of this, the original word being cognate to the 
Greek wov and the Latin ovum. Andreas considers this 
strengthening of the initial vowel to have been originally 
a peculiarity of the South-west (Pars) dialect. He equates 
The Armenian shows two forms, viz.y xam 
borrowed m the Sasanian period and hum borrowed earlier 
from a North-west dialect. He explains (silent) as » 
Sanskrit Corresponding to (date) we have 

an Armenian loau-w'ord armav, which suggests the same 
prothesis. A further case may be the common word 
or (house) which Andreas derives from the old 
Persian, avahanam, which occurs in the Pehistun in- 
scription (Column II-7), by the following stages 

avahanam > avan ( = Armenian avan) > an (modern 
Persian lyt^). A less common type of prothesis seems 
to be suggested by the correspondence of the Avestan 
word aosma (firewood) with the modern Persian 



iAfITAXXr, JIUX /VXD JXBIA 
By Dr. A. Br.RBHii>Ai,r. lunii. 

e owe to Waltor Borzig* nn intero^^ting effort to prove 
thnt in the region of the kingdom of Mitnnni, about 1^00 
B.G., the Aryans, not j'ct sejxirated into Iranians a'lid 
Indians, n*cre living in rlo«c* contignit}*, and tint during 
this period, prior to their exclusion from 'the western 
Asiatic culture by the catastrophe of Mitanni, about 1350 
B.C., they were subjected to the influence of that culture. 
His thesis is in some degree novel, t'SjH'cially in as much 
as it insists on the fact that the Aryans in Mitanni are 
not to bo regarded as an outlying colony, far distant from 
the great l)Ocly of Aryans, and in any case the new evidence 
adduced merits careful consideration. 

Dr. Porzig bos no doubt on one fundamental i^ue ; ho 
Is certain that the evidence from Mitanni is conclusive 
that the Aryans nerc not yet divided, negating the doc- 
trine often now asserted that the Indo*Kuro|X‘ans of 
Mitanni were p|)ccificnlly Indians.' Xames like Sulnndu 
negjite the view that they were Iranians, htit such u name 

'ihi'^raUa is equally, on hW view, conclusive npinsl their 
K'ing Indians ; this name, on his view, must U* eqnat('d 
with Du/nthn, from this-ratha^ and in Indian this would 
give Diirathi. Again, what are in India palital-? j^vni 
still to have Ix'cn aflric-.ites, to judge from the nuim ral 
jvinro in the famous tr»'nti«e on hors^-s,’ which Is Indian 
yunoi. in any it Is ivasonabh' to hold that, as the 
cuneiform script den’s not distinguish teniu-s and 

1 Zn. T. IfJi L.* tnrwrij-livw, V'aS i 

r»lhf r fct •TiMfo •»« io AMjnvo A f- 2tl,» ). 

S ho t-o*r n. SIJA, IPJi, r ?23 ; Kr»i»^isvfr W7KJt 

itsiiL 7-y 

2 Wfsst^Q »a lli**.*" k'j K-ils't, *•* MU 

Jtl?, r- 7 c ; Itff, 7 . r>MU. Ji»tL JiJ C. 
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mediffi, we may legitimately seek to explain % in some 
names as the representative of Indian Thus the obscure 
name Mattiuza or Mattiwaza may be equated with 
*Mati-vaja, “ whose victorious power consists of prayer’’, a 
combination of ideas from the racecourse and religion 
which is doubtless not alien to Vedic ideas. The same 
vdja is to be found in the name of a ruler of Ube, north 
of (Damaskus, Namiawaza, which is to be understood as 
Namya-va]a, “ whose victorious power is worthy of honour”. 
These forms, however, are not merely Indian, but also 
Aryan, and as Aryan again we are to understand the 
names which have been considered specifically Iranian, 
because they show ar where Indian has r, and where 
Aryan also would properly show f. The ar is to be set 
down to “ Lautsubstitution ”, and the names Artamania, 
Artassumara', andArtatama or Artataama,are to be read as 
Aryan Rtamanya, “he who strives after the Right”, ^tta- 
Bmara, “ he who thinks of the Right ”, and ^tadhS-man, 
“ he whose abode is the Right ”, On the other hand, when 
not initial, as in these cases, r is presented in the cuneiform 
script as iri ; thus Biridasva, the name of a Syrian prince, 
is to be rendered as PrdaWa, “ possessing war horses 

In the view that the speech revealed by the Mitanni 
and other record is Aryan, I entirely concur® ; it has always 
appeared to me the moat plausible view, and alone 
explains why we have forms which suggest Iranian side' by 
side with those which look Indian. The Mitanni ailca, 
“ one”, illustrates well the view tlmt the language is Aryan. 
But this does not mean that as late as 1400 B.C., the 
Aryans formed a homogeneous group with one speech ; 
very probably they were alret^y scattered over a consider* 
able area, and the differences which are so marked in 


1 ITie uaiae ia aUo read ArtaaoTfara • cf. Vedic euxar. See also 
Kretachmer, WZKM. xzxm 7. 

2 (y. toy article ID the Ishandarlar CommmoraUon Volume, pp, ai'02i 
JUhjfion and I>lithsoj>hy o/ihe Veda, u. 617. 
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Iranian and Indian may have been in course of develop- 
ment.! This fact alone accounts for the apparent occur- 
rence of specifically Indian and Iranian forms ; ive may* 
assume the development of dialects within the Aryan 
community, and the usual phenomenon of loan words in 
one dialect from another and isoglosses uith different 
areas. This accounts for the fact that the numerals have 
distinctly a more Indian appearance, while the forms in’ar, 
if initial, and in, if medial, look distinctly Iranian. 
It must be added that it is not possible to accept u ith 
certainty all of Dr. Porzig’s comparisons. The ex- 
planation of waza by vitja is specious, but both the 
compounds suggested, Mativaja and Namyavaja, 
are a little strange ; Dusratta has been traced to 
other sources,! c.p., dafuroMo, “having ton chariots” or 
dm-raidha, “ hard to overcome ”, and dogmatism on the 
word is impossible. Nor is it certain that Artassumarn 
can really be made equal to Artasmara, still loss that 
Artataiua is ArtadliJman. On the whole, therefore, wo can 
hardly accept as established Dr. Porzig’s theory that the 
Aryans were in 1400 B.C. undifferontiated and living close- 
ly together. Esther must we admit that, while they were 
not yet sharply severed into Iranian and Indian, processes 
of fliiierentiation were at worh, and tViere is no proof of 
close pro.xirnity. 

Dr. Porzig, however, relies on his new evidence to 
prove that the Aryans a hen together borrowed words and 
ideas alike from peoples of Western Asia, to whom, on the 
other hand, they contributed the use of tho horse and 
the war chariot. Ho recognises tho difficult} of proving 
such borrowings,"but relies on the fact that at the begin- 
ning of tho first millennium B.C. tho Aryans aero cut off 

1 Note tbo oumcrsl « form of PraJentte appearance, and the uamee 
ofpnncce of Kommagene, Kondupi (654 BC) and Kostaspi (740 BC), 
which ha^e the Middle PcrtiaD change of r* to 

2 See Kretsehiaer, T\'ZKM, ^xziii 7 ; Bcheftefowlti. KZ. ixxTui. 270. 
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from Asia Minor and the Aegean coast lands by the great 
kingdoms of Urartu in the north and Assyria in the south. 
,Itis,therefore,propertoBeek in Vedic Indian for loan words 
from Asia Minor ; if these are found, they can fairly be 
ascribed to the Aryan period when the Aryans lived in close 
proximity to Mitanni. It is admitted, very justly, that the 
task of finding such terms offers great difficulties, in view 
of the wholly inadequate knowledge which we possess of 
the speeches of Asia Minor in the period in question. There 
are, of course, many words in Greek which are justly 
suspect of Asiatic provenance,* and the presence of a 
corresponding term in Indian can often be used to indicate 
that the word really comes from Asia Minor. But even then 
it 18 necessary to remember that the word may have been 
borrowed not by the Aryans, but by the Indo-Germans, or 
that it may simply have come to India from Greece ; of the 
latter class, we have of course the striking example * of 
the Sanskrit surunga which is due to Greek sgnnx and it 
again to Asia Minor. Dr. Porzig, nonetheless, thinks that 
the difficulties which he sets out can be overcome; a loan 
word in Indo-European times will follow -the normal rules 
of sound change ; if, therefore, the forms in Greek and 
Indian are abnormal, then the loan does not go back to 
Indo-European date ; the second difficulty must be dealt 
with on the basis of considerations of change of meaning 
and relative chronology. These suggestions are, clearly, 
sound in principle, and the only question is whether they 
can be applied with sufficient security of achieving a 
definite result. 

It is here that Dr. Porzig’s results are not altogether 
convincing. His first comparison is that of Greek erebintJios 
with Sanskrit aravinda. The divergence of meaning between 
“chickpease ” and "lotus ” he explains by insisting that both 
are vitally connected with the idea of birth and growth; 

1 Sec Meillet, Aperfu d^ufte Atsloire de la lan^e artcqut (1920), pp. 39 

2 Set O. Stein, ZU. ui. 280 ff. 
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and it 18 historically clear that it is connected with dr, 
and that the prime sense is rather “to split”, so that 
comparison with Greek daidallo is not contrary to pro- 
bability on semasiological grounds Yet another com 
parison m which Greek th is held to correspond to Indian 
d, and to attest a loan word, is adduced in the comparison 
of Greek Thargeln, held to ba\e been originally a festival 
donnected with wine, and Sanskrit dral su , m this case 
again, without adducing other difficulties, it suffices to 
pomt out that dmlsa is a late bansknt, not a Vedio 
term, and therefore is useless m this connection 

The same que< 5 tion of dates renders of no value the 
comparison of Greek larpaso’i, which denotes a fine 
material, vith bansknt larpasa, ‘ cotton tree or “ cotton’ 
Both terras are found so Ute as to ha\o no \alue as 
evidence for the second inillenmum BC It must be 
added that it is bj no means clear bother the Greek 
word 18 borrowed from the Sanskrit as is usnallj asserted,* 
or vice versa No value ittaches to the argument that 
as the Sanskrit term denotes the tree, and the Greek 
only a material, the borrowing must be by Greek, and 
Dr Porzig is quite entitled to point to the possibility 
that Icjpnsos may be connected with the name of the 
island Karpathos and the place name Karpasia recorded 
by Stephanos ofBjzantiuro, both names possibly originally 
denoting a plant The different quantity of the second 
syllable m the two words adds to the uncertainty of their 
comparison 

Outside the World of plants whose importance m pre- 
Greek religion is admitted Dr Porzig ventures on the 
claim that in the Vedic word lupa, denoting a pit, and m 
the gloss of Hesychios itupt/, denoting a “hole*, we have 
a word ultimately borrowed from Asia Minor, where it 
appears in Lycian as the designation, lupa, of the rock 


1 Boiaacq B ct o »aire ^lymoloQ q ede la langue qrecque 41S 
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tombs. It is improbable, it is argued, that the Lyoians 
would borrow^ the name o! sb chaiacteiistic a 
feature of their civilisation, and so the term can 
hardly be an Indo-European loan word, while the 
general appearance of Lycian precludes the hypothesis 
that it is an Indo-European form of speech. 'But 
this mode of argument is nob conclusive; we know far 
too little to be able to say that the Lyoians may not have 
borrowed the word, even if we refuse to regard the simila- 
rity as merel}^ accidental like that between Potamos in 
Greece and Potomac in America. On the other hand Dr. 
Porzig IS forced to separate hupa from its obvious kindred 
words’ Latin cupa, Old English /ii//, Old Icelandic hufr^ a 
procedure which is clearly illegitimate. 

In the face of these negative results it is impossible 
to accept the last suggestion of Dr. Porzig, namely, that 
a suffix in animal names is derived from Asia SLnor. 
Admittedly thereisanlndo-Europeansuffix -6710- which may 
well be connected with 67i3, “shine”, and which ooours in 
words denoting colour; whether the -67(K?- suffix m animal 
names (Greek ehphos, Sanskrit gardMa) is merely a 
variant of that suffix may be disputed, but that it is' Lido- 
European seems perfectly clei,r.’ Moreover the authority 
for the existence of such a suffix in Asia Minor adduced 
by Dr. Porzig is clearly inadequate. The Nomos inscrip- 
tion of Praisos*, one of the Eteocretan records, appears to 
have a word with the suffix -p7ia, and a Greek inscription® 
found between Kandia and Praisos hails the god Hermes 
as Kupharissipha, “of the cypress”. To deduce hence an 

1 Bot llommel {Elh'tnhjie uml Oeojrajthtt. ties niten p. 

saggests that Ljciat! ittilrfl, ‘danghlBr', 15 borrowed i on Ind> Kiropaiu 

2 Walde, ]Tort*rbitrh iler Id'etntscheit Spraehe, 213. 

3 Bcaginaao, Qru'tdrwa dcr tergLOramiti^tlir ml)yerin,Sprach’n, IL, i- 
aS6 II, 

4 Convray, Bnl. School Athatf, Tiu. 123 ff. 

5 flermes, 1901, pp 452 ff. 
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Asiatic suffix denoting connection seems to go far beyond 
the region of probability 

It appears to me, therefore, that wo cannot ascribe to 
Asia Minor influence m the period of the Mitanni king 
dom that effect on the bptech of the Aryans which Dr 
Porzig claims It is iccordmgly, not surprising thit his 
argumentsdb to cultural influence are still loss convincing 
Siva, he points out, has a decidedly str inge appearance 
to minds accustomed to Indo Europe in gods, and ho rejects 
the normal view of influence on the Vedic Indians by the 
earlier people of India, and suggests inste id that Siva is 
essentially identic il with the god of Asia Minor who in 
Mitanni is known as Teaup, and who is throned above the 
mountain summits, and is depicted standing on a bull and 
bearing in his hand the lightning, just as Siva is a moun 
tain god, who rides a bull, and whose emblem is the trident, 
notoriously the iconic representation of the lightning 
So too his spouse, Parvati or Durga, is none other than the 
great goddess of Asia Minor, Hepa in Mitanni The theory 
is open to the fatal objection that Siva can perfectly well 
be explained from Indo European and Indian influences, 
and that Parvati also is perfectly at home in India, and 
does not need to be explained by any borrowing from Asia 
Minor* More interesting is the suggestion that it was in 
Mitanni that the Aiyans learned to apply writing to their 
language, with the result that ultimately they evolved in 
India the syllabic Brahmi script with its indication of the 
different vowel sounds other than short a The only proof, 
however, of this thesis buggested is the fact that m the 
cuneiform of Mitanni cases ire known m which syllable 
signs, which can be read with different vowels, are made 
precise by the addition of the vowel sign This is inte- 
resting, but there is no reason whatever, as matters stand, 
to see any connecbiog between the work of the framers of 


1 Keith ^ 
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the Brahmi alphabet and the very slight advance in the 
same direction which is adduced from llitanni. 

The net result, accordingly, of the whole considera- 
tion of the problem appears to be that there is not sufficient 
ground tojpiotuie the Aryans as a compact mass in the 
neighbourhood of ilitanni. That view has been supported 
indeed by Dr. Porrer’ who has revived the suggestion that 
the Aryans came from over the Kaukasus, and that pto*to- 
Indians long dwelt in eastern Armenia on the Kaspian Sea 
preparatory to movemonls to the south east and the east. 

I agree with Professor E. Moyer* that there is no probabi" 
lity in this view. The Aryan element in Mitanni probably 
consisted merely of warrior bands who secured for a period 
overlordship, but, scanty in numbers, woro soon absorbed 
into the settled population of tho land. The rejeotion of 
Dr. Porzig’s views is of importance for the date of tho ad- 
vent in India. To him the period is not before some time 
after 1350 B.O., but this view is diffioult to reoonoile with 
the probable date of tho Rgveda, which even in its oldest 
hymns seems to contemplate a substantial period of occu- 
pation of Indian territory. Paul Kretschmer* admits 
that there is no evidence to suggest that there was any 
large number of Indians in tho neighbourhood of Mitanni 
about 1400 B.C. 

On these considerations is based a theory of some 
complexity. The Aryans knew a god Asura, whose name 
is Aryan but whoso nature is Assyro-Babylonian and who 
is in essence Assur, the god of Assyria. Apparently still 
in Aryan times this great god was connected, under the 
influence of the Babylonian Sin and Samas, with Mitra, 
originally an abstract god, the personification of the power 
of treaty compacts. In this combination tho Aryans por- 

1 SBA. 1919, p. 1036; ZDUQ. IssTi 917; OLZ. 1921, pp. 113.18. 

, 2 SBA. 1925. p. 251 

3 'WZRM. xxxiii. 22. Konow {Ftttgabs Jrtcobt, p. 261) oODtempI&tei 
Indi&aa m tbe ladus ralloy about 300 OB C., but tbta soemi vory improbablti ' 
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haps did not distinguish clearly between the form of light 
represented by either god; later admittedly Mitra was a 
sun god. 

The Indian branch of the Aryans developed their 
religious views in a twofold direction. One branch accept" 
ed the Hittite Arunas, the sea god, and remained true to 
that conception of him ; the^ are the ancestors of the 
Indians who in post Vodic literature know Varupa merely 
as a sea god, and whose existence is supported by traces in 
Middle Indian speeches of descent from dialects indepen- 
dent of the Vedio speech.* Another branch, on the other 
hand, amalgamated Arana with Asura, the sea with the 
sky god, just as at Mylaaa the Karians worshipped Osogos 
or Osogoa, whom the Greeks rendered as Zenoposeidon. 
These were the ancestors of the Vedic Indians. Those 
Indians who remained true to their borrowed deity Arupa, 
regarded as heretical those Indians who made Arupa an 
Asura, and this view triumphed in later Vedio times. The 
Iranians, on the other hand, so assimilated the Asura as to 
reject as demons their own Aryan Devns. 

This elaborate scheme seems to have little to commend 
it. There is clearly a certain improbability in holding that 
the worshippers of a borrowed Aruna should resent so 
bitterly his contamination with the Asura, a deity which 
they also presumably inherited from the Aryan period, 
though Kretschmer’s view on this point is not clear.^ 
But further it is scarcely consistent to represent the 
Indians who kept intact Arupa as a sea god as standing 
apart from the Vedio Indians, and yet asserting that in 
later Vedio times their opposition to the Asura triumphed. 

Norisitolear why we are to assume two distinct sets of 

Indians with different religious views to account for the 

1 'Wackemagel, AlUnd Oramm^ i. p lix. 

2 It mightbe held that Asura affected the Irmuos aud a portion onljr 
oftihelodian3afterdifr6featiat.oa,e,thatho notan Aryan god, bat this 
U not expUoitly stated by Kretschmer, aud may not be his view. 
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depression of the Asurag to demons; in the case of the 
Iranians no such supposition is adduced to esi)lain why 
they reduced their Devas to low account, and there seems, 
no reason to dispute the opinion which finds in a per- 
fectly natural development within the Vedic religion itself 
the explanation of the changed estimation of the Asuras. 
Moreover the obvious vieif * that the Aryans had a sky 
god Varuna, who was credited with a moral character hnd 
so became the Lord, Asura, par excellence accounts admi- 
rably for all the facts.: It gives us the Vedic Varuna, the 
Asura, and in the great reform of Zarathushtra the god ap- 
pears in the more abstract character of Ahura Mazdah. That 
Varuna could in India itself decline to the rank of a lord 
of waters can be easily shown, and the existence . of a 
Hittite god Arunas is, on the other hand, absolutely 
unproved. If indeed we really believed that the god involv- 
ed in the treaty was properly styled Aruna, the obvious 
solution would be to render the word “ruddy ”, and to 
remember that in post Vedic Sanskrit the term denotes 
both the spirit which, as dawn, is harbinger of the sun, 
and the sun god himself. In view of Kretschmer’s insist- 
ence on comparing Asura with Assur and Samas, it is 
perhaps strange that he rejects this view, as well as con- 
nection with Sanskrit arnava. The suggestion that in 
the gods associated with Mitra and Aruna we are to see 
the stars is not pressed by the author and clearly is 
unconvincing. 

. More interesting is the suggestion, which can be 
considered quite apart from the conjectures as to religious 
borrowing, that it was owing to non-Indo-European race 
mixture that the Aryan speeches confuse e and a. The 
confusion of o and a stands on a different basis, being 

1. Rthgtnn (I'ul Pluhsaphy of the Veda,\ lOOff. 

2. It need not be denied that the Aryans may have been infloenced in 
their conception of Varupa as King by the Mesopotamian royal power, bat 
there 18 00 certainty 'fhe borrowing of the Natjatrsa is apparently late. 
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ehaied by the Arynus with the Letto-Slav, Illyrian, 
Albanian, and Germanic speeches, and presumably 
^belongs to an earlier period of their histor}. The 
evidence suggested is the fact that in Indo-European 
words in Hittite we find « for Greek c , thus adanzi “they 
eat ” ' corresponds to Greek and Indo-European cd-, anda 
■to Greek cndon, asstis to ctis, etc , and similarly Greek 
nafaes are reproduced with a for c, as in Lazpis for Lesbos 
Traces of the older pronunciation may be seen in the forms 
Ispabara of Ellip under Satgon, the Scythian king Ispaka 
under Assarhaddon, in place of the normal Avestan and 
Old Persian aspa, or Artapirna under Dareios II, with 
which contrasts Vinda farna The suggestion is ingenious, 
but it must be considered in connection w ith Professor 
Max 'Walleset’s interesting investigations’ of the true 
value of the o of Sanskrit, which invite reopening of the 
whole of the accepted doctrines as to the merger of 
0 and e m o in Aryan 

Professor Kretschmer, however, is, like Dr. Porzig, 
iprepared to recognise the strong influence of Asiatic ideas 
on the Indians, and, without committing himself to Dr. 
Eorrer’s view of a European home for the Indo-Europeans, 
he pictures the ancestors of the Indians as dwelling in 
Mitanm ere they advanced ma the Zagros mountains, 
where the term bunas in the speech of the Kossaeans 
attests their influence, and Pura m Gedrosia,^ to their 
Indian homes This, of course, difiers greatly from 
the view which has often been accepted that the 
Aryans in Mitanni represented merely the warrior bands 
who penetrated furthest west, and not the mass of the 
people Professor Kretschmer’s position rests on evidence 
which he finds, m agreement in part with B Geiger’ among 
others, of a very profound influence of the Hittites, Baby 

1 ZIIV 193 202 ZiirAaapmaedetSa7uinlumlTiirl,!cie»(I92a) 

2 Arnan ^naiam, vi 24 

3 Dte Ameta Spentas pp ]39ff 
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Ion, and Assyria on the Indians and the Iranians alike. 
His starting point is the conclusion that the gods invoked 
in the Mitanni version of Mattiuza’s treaty with Snbbilu- 
liuma, as Mitrassil Arunaisil, mean “ the gods who belongf 
to (are associated with) Mitra and Arnna”, the affix ofiii 
being treated as denoting association, a contention which 
is by no means proved. The name Arnna in Subbiluliu- 
ma’s text appears as Hruwann, or Urnwna, and this form, 
and the normal Vedio form Vanina, are in Kretschmer’s 
view oases of alteration of the original Arnna by popu- 
lar etymology. It must, however, be noted that, if this is 
so, the etymology is not easy to suggest; Kretschmer 
varies between suggesting -vana- as a suffix, and connection 
with van, “ desire ”. It is, therefore, impossible to avoid 
the impression that at the very first step in Kretschmer’s 
investigation we have an improbability; the more obvious 
explanation of the divergence of the versions of the names 
is simply that both forms are imperfect reproductions of 
a foreign word, Varuna, and in point of fact admittedly the 
names of the gods are foreign words to the writers of the 
texts. 

Arunas again is traced with Sommer' to the Hittite 
name of the sea, and we are invited to believe that the 
Indians borrowed Irom the Siitites a sea. god. It must be 
pointed out that no evidence is adduced that the Hittites 
knew Arunas, as a sea god at any time, so that the hypo- 
thesis rests on two postulates, first, that the Hittites had 
such a god Arunas, and, second, that he was borrowed by 
the Indians. But the association of this god with Mitra is 
not explained by his sea character. Kretschmer^ insists 
that the pair are a reflex of the Babylonian Sin and Samas, 
Moon and Sun, Samas, again, is symbolised by the sun 

1 OLZ. 1921,p.20a. 

2 WZKII. xsziil. 16 f Eonow (/VjfjfoSe Jaeoli, p. 262) toldj lhat 
MeBopotaraian influence developed, while not creating, the Aryno conception 
of the Aanras. 

18 
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with rays and streams of water, or even by streams and 
fish, while a Hittite hymn, invoking the Sun to rise from 
the sea (arumz), suggests the close connection of the ideas 
* of the sun and the sea, which recurs in the Vedic idea of the 
sun rising from the water. Nor is this all. The Vedic 
Varuna is also the Asura, and the Iranian highest god is 
Ahura Jdazdah. Both gods have a special character, dis- 
tinguishing them from normal Indo-European gods, and 
suggesting that they are an Aryan borrowing; Asura in- 
deed 18 Aryan, “ lord or some kindred sense, but the god 
is Assur,' the parallel according to Jastrow of the old 
Babylonian heaven and sun god Anu. But all these 
speculations seem to lack any sure foundation. 


^BQxia direct from the Moop-god, Ajur 



THE CELEBEATION AND GIFTS OF THE 

PERSIAN NEW YEAR (NAWEtJZ) ACCORDING 
TO AN ARABIC SOURCE. 

Tbanslated from the Arabio by R. Ebblioh. , 

The present two fragments are tahen from the 
“ Eatabn-l-mahasin wa-l-addad — a colleotion of Arabic 
anecdotes, probably compiled at no earlier date than the 
eleventh century of our era.®- 

The first narrative, delivered on the authority of 
Kisrewy,’ contains an account of the origins and celebra- 
tion of Nawruz in Sasanian Persia* ; ' the next one wo 
have derived from a subsequent chapter, entitled, “ Tho 
beauty of gifts” and chiefly dealing with 

presents received by different people on tho occasion of 
JNawruz. 

In both oases, we give a translation from the Arabic, 
with only such notes, ns were thought necessary for the 
clearer comprehension of tho text. 

1 Le iivre des bcaat^s et dc8 Batithfcscs ", ed. 
Van Vloten, Leyden, a, 1898, 

2 Van Vlotcn (Preface YllI, XIV) sectaa to think it compiled abont the 
lime of Maktadir (A.H. 895-32U); but the name of " A’yan the doctor” (died 
A.11. S85— see Kaji'Khalfa’s Ledc. V, 24() occorring at p. I prorcs the book 
to bo completed later. 

S Thia Kierewy, thnee giren in tho "Kitaba-bmahasin" aa an anthority'for 
Peraaa sources (pp. 61“, ?T®r, is, most probably, identical with a person 
of the same name (Abad-Husein Aly ibn Mahdy>sbKi9rcnry — lired under 
Mo^tadid) mentioned la the Fibrist (p. 150) as author of a ” Book of Fcaata and 
'Nawruies” yUf) ; cT* I®ostrantzcff, o.i c. p., 24. 

4 This fragment has been mads thcsubjectofaRossian thesis by Inostrant* 
aeff, containing a translation of the text with explanation and notes ; printed in 
the " Papers of the Russian Arcbicological Society, Oriental Dlmion »• (ZspUky 
wastolnowootdelcDyarnsskowoarkheologiceskoTro ol^tcestwa) r. XVI, a 1604, 
p. 0,SO 8(1. 
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Fraomekt I 

The hmuUcs of Afevrus and MtJir^an 

Kisrewy says 

The first one who made Neyruz, founded the abodes 
of kings, erected effigtes of power, extracted stiver, 
"igold and minerals, used iron for tools, daunted horses and 
other animals, extracted pearls, gathered musk, amber and 
other scents, built castles, used cisterns and drew chan 
nels, Avas KeyaJam* son oi (which means 

“keeper of the world ”)^ son of Arfakhsad, son of Sam, 
son of Nuh® 

The beginning of it was, that on Noyruz ho became 
king over the world and peopled the chinos of Iran baht 
which IS the earth of Babel * Noyruz happened to be the 
first time when his kingdom was brought together and 
his means settled , so it grow to bo tradition He 
remained m his kingdom a thousand and fifty years, 
then Beywerasf killed him and reigned a thousand years 
after him till the time of Afridun son of Athfian 
remembering whom Habib* says 

“As though he were^Zahhak m his rushing on the 
worlds and as though thou werest Afridun ” 

1 The last two words fire a conjecture by Van Yloten, see p ® ^ 

2 An attempt to etymologize the original "Wiwanhao, see Van Vloteo 
p n 1 Wiwenjehan a conjectore by Van Vloten see i6 

3 Sem and Noah Such blending of Bible tidings with ancient Persian his 
tory frequently occurs by Arabic bistonans 

4 The locabty here meant is the eo called centra! clime 

of the Arab c gcograplers including the Arabic as well aa the Persian Irak 
Pars and Khurasan sometioies with the addition of serersl other districts see 
Yakut ed Wustenfeld I 417 

6 The last word is a conjecinre by Van Vloten, see p j"*!, note h 

6 As Van Vloten has pointed out,(p n i ) the poet here ment oue^ 
is Hahib ibn Aus more generally known by the name of Abu Temmam (died s* 
S4& of the Christian era) 
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Afridun sought; Beywerasf, loigning a thousand and 
I fifty years after him. He captured him in the earth of 
the west, chained and jailed him in the mountain of 
Dunbawend and then fulfilled the number of years God 
had prescribed him to live. 

It happened that Afridun had imprisoned Beywerasf 
on Mihrruz' the middle day of Mihrmah*; this day wa*s 
named Mihrjan. So Neyruz belongs to Jam, and 
Mihrjan to Afridun; and Neyruz is the older by two 
thousand and fifty years. , 

Now Jam had divided the days of the Noyruz month, 
assigning the first five days to the nobles. Five days 
next were the King’s Neyruz during which he bestowed 
gifts and favours. The five days following belonged to 
the King’s servants ; then came five days for the 
King’s private courtiers and five days for his army ; after 
which five days belonged to the subjects ; all this makes 
thirty days. As to Mihrjan Afridun began it on EQzmihr 
after he had captured Beywerasf. 

When the King, on both these days, had donned his 
attire and joined his assembly there came to him a man, 
pleasant of name, experienced in luck, joyful of face and 
sharp of tongue. Ho stood facing the King and said : 
“Give me leave to come in.” “ Who art thou ? ” 
asked the King, “ whence dost thou come, whither dost 
thou tend, who goes with thee, with whom dost thou 
appear and what is with thee ? " The man replied : “ I 
come from the two lucky ones and tend towards the tno 
blissful ones® ; each man victorious goes with me ; my 

1 Tills word is ft conjecture by Vaa Vloten, see p. note n, 'ITie 

dsy here Indifferently called Mihrruz and RuzmUir (see lower) Js the sixteenth 
day of each Persian month, consecrated to the sun. 

2 The eeventh month of the Persian year, corresponding to September. 

3 As Inostraatieff has cndeaTOured to proTC, “ the two lucky ones** and 
“two blissful ones *’ here mentioned zmist be Uaurratit, and Ameretlt, the two 
e^rlts presiding otct water and plants (Iirnttrantcea, p, 031, 032). 
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name is Khujastah”^ (***^); with mo approaches the 
new year; I have brought good nows and greetings and a 
message for the King ” 

So the King said: “Give him leave!” and to the 
man he said : Come in I ” 

Then he put before tho King a table of silver, contain- 
ing cakes baked of different kinds of seed : of wheat, barley, 
millet, sorghum, peas, lentils, rice, sesame, beans and 
kidney beans. From each sort seven grains were taken 
and put on the table’s sides while in the middle of it they 
put seven branches of trees which were deemed auspicious 
as well as their names, and whose aspect was thought a 
blessing, such as the w'lllow, the olive, the quince-tree 
and the pomegranate-tree. Some of these branches were 
cut up to one node, some to two and some to three. 
Each branch was there in the name of a district among 
districts; and on several places they wrote* “abzQd”, 
“abzayed”, “abzun”, “barwSr”aDd “ferahlh” — which 
mean “increased”, “increasing” and ‘“increase”, 
“ provision ”, “ joy ” and “ breadth * Besides, they put 
on this table seven white eaithern plates, seven white 
dirhems of the year’sjeoinage, a new dinar and a bunch of 
ruta.* All this the King accepted while the messenger 
called on his head eternal life, unceasing kingdom, bliss 
and power. 

All this ' day the King abstained from discussing 
any matter, fearing lest something unpleasant should 
come of it and head the whole year. The first thing 

1 * c. “the happy one”. . 

2 The text lacks clearness. As Inostrantzefif presnmes (p. 0,33) the inscrip- 
tions may have been made upon the cakes 

3 The Persian words are a conjecture by Houtsma (see Van Vloten, 

p. fn u. o ) As NoWeeke stales, “ f«iihih " must correspond to 

with mntation of ^ into A and the old Pahlavi ending (see i6.) 

4 The last word (Ar. amu.) ib a conjecture by Van Vloten, eee p. f*1| 
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brought before the King was a vase of gold or silver 
containing white sugar with fresh Indian nuts pared, and 
bowls of silver or gold. The King began with fresh, newly 
drawn milk, in which fresh dates had been soaked ; he took 
small dates in the cocoa-nut’s shell* giving some of them 
to those he liked and tasted what he liked of the sweets. 

On each of the Neyruz days they set a white falcon 
flying. Among other things which it was thought propi- 
tious to begin this day with, was a mouthful of pure fresh 
milk and fresh cheese , all the Kings of Persia took it as a 
blessing. 

On each of the Neyruz days water was stolen for the 

King in a jug of iron or silver. And he said * 

And they placed on the jug’s neck a necklace of green 
jacinths’ gathered on a string of gold with beads of green 
emerald drawn upon it. None stole this water save 
virgins, from beneath mills* and from channel cisterns.* 

It happened, that when NeyrQz fell on the day of 
sabbath, the King ordered four thousand dirhems to be 
given to the ras-jaluth* ; and there is no reason known for 
this, except that their tradition was such ; it had grown 
as binding as the head-tax. 

Twenty five days before Neyruz they built in the inner 

1 Such, accordiQg to Icoetraatzeff (whose loterpretatioc we here adopt), must 

be the meamug of jUJb JjUIm etaudiog lu the text (see Inostr p 

026) (compare as {ueauiDg a pipe whose bead 13 mide of ^ cocoanut’s 

shell). 

2 Here the text ts bard!; compTeheDaiblcaodprobabij corrupt, it coutama 
an allusion to “ the two luck; ones ” and "two blissful ones ” mentioned abore. 

8 Arabic c>>ji^j_Greek vcbtivOo;— « precious atone of the 

Korund species, which ma; be of while, yellow, red, blue and green colour. 

4 Erst word isacoDjecture by Van Vloten, seep n. r 

6 — a conjectore by Itosen, instead of etanding 

in the text (see InostranUeff p. 0, 27). 

6 "head of exile”, I e. president of the Uabjlonian Jewish 

conamuaity 
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court of the King’s house twelve columns o! sun-dried 
brick. 

One column was sown with wheat, one with barley, 
another with rice, the other ones with lentils, beans, 
kortom,^ millet, sorghum, kidney beans, peas, sesame and 
mungo-beans. And the harvest thereof was never 
gathered but with songs and miiaio and mirth; which 
happened on the sixth day* after the beginning of Neyrus. 
Having gathered it, they strew it in the hall ; and the 
columns were not broken till Ruzmihr^ of month 
Farwaidm.® 

And, verily, these seeds were sown to divine by them; 
the best of them in growth and the most perfect in 
ripeness would be a sign, they said, that the same kind of 
seed, sown m this year, would grow best. For the King 
the sight of growing barley was particularly deemed a 
blessing. 

On NeyrQz the trainer of archers offered the King a 
bow with five arrows , and the King offered a lemon to the 
intendant of his house. 

Fragment H. 

Among the presents which the kings of different 
nations gave to the Persian Kings were the rarest won- 
ders of their lands. From Hind came elephants, swords, 
musk, and skins ; from Tibet and China — musk, silk, sukk* 
and plates, from Sind* — peacocks and parrots; from Bum — 
brocade and carpets. Moreover, the generals, merzebans* 
and suwwars^ gave arrows and massive war clubs made 

1 Carthamus tmctonus— a plant giTing a red dye, mnch used in the East 

2 This word— a conjectore by Van Vloten, see p d 

3 First month of the Feruso year, corresponding to March 

4 A perfume made with amber and benzoin, or, according to others, with 
musk and gillyflowet-oil (see Ktemer Knlturgesch. d. Orients II, 210). 

5 Northern India 

6 Feudal rulers, holding the kingdom’s boundary. 

7 At. — Phiv. A* Knights of the Persian caTaliy 
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of gold and silver. Woziers, Katibs' and private oourtierB 
approaching them gave gold and silver bowls set with 
jewels and bowls of silver enriched with gold. Great men- 
and nobles gave falcons, eagles, gentils, hawks, lynxes 
and saddles with their apparel. Sometimes a nobleman 
would give a whip, which the King would accept.’ Wise 
men gave their wisdom ; poets, their verses ; jewel dealers, 
their jewels. Those concerned in animal breeding 
gave : some a fiery horse, some a rare palfrey, some an 
Egyptian ass, or light-paced mules. Men renowned for 
wit gave bags’ of China silk filled with rose water. 
Warriors gave bows, spears and arrows ; sword-.smiths 
and armourers, — sword-blades, coat-mails, armours, hel- 
mets and lances. The King’s wives gave : some a full- 
bosomed girl, soma a beautiful female slave, some a preci- 
ous pearl, a jewel of value, a ring-signet and other things 
of the light and ologaut kind. Cloth dealers gave valu- 
able clothes of khazz,‘ wasy/ brocade and other tissues. 
Money changers gave lumps of gold and silver and silver 
bowls filled with dinars. People of the middle class 
gave dinars and dirhems of the year’s coinage put in a 
lemon, a quince or an apple. 

And a clerk stood there, inscribing (the name of) 
every donor as well as the reward ol all those whom the 
King rewarded for their present — all this to be recorded 
in the code of Neyriiz. 

1 'llic word "Eatib/* generally dcaigaatiDj' A secretary or clerk ,bcre« as 
!n similar texts, stands for the Pbir. ** ilaptr meaning a high dignitary of the 
Persian coart (e/. Nbldccke, Gesch. d. Peraer and Arab. p. I47>. 

3 It may be remembered that the wMp was held as a symbol of royal 
power bf Scythian and lQdo<Seytbtao Kings, see Rostowtseff. ‘'The eqaestrian 
Iranian god and the Rnstian sonth" in the Coliection of writings in honoar of 
Zebelew b Jnbliee (S Comik etatei er cest S. A Zebelewa) a. 1926 p. £39, 

3 Liter&Uy leather bottles. 

4 A kind of silk —see Kremer II, S90. 

& A tissue of lieaTj Bilk variegated la coloar and sotnetlmes 
■with gold. 

ii 




THE 1408 YEAES OE THE WOELE 
COEELAGBATION IN MANICHAQISM. 

By Chablm J. Ogopn, pjid 
Pne of the iiddles in the study of Mam’s religion has 
been the duration of 14G8 years assigned in Ins eschatolo- 
gi 5 al scliemc to the confhgrrition -Bhich attends the end 
of the world This nnmboT is not found m the Christian 
accounts but is gi\cn bj the Muhammadan authors 
an-Nadim^ and Shahrastaul/ whoso tcstimon> is now 
nonfirraed by the occurrence, m one of the Turfan frag- 
ments,’ of the nords cahCt* s(id^<fsl *ud ha\l “four 

hundred sixty and eight jears,” which stand at the top of 
a leaf, underneath the caption [’AJ DOE VAZUEC^ ‘The 
Great Fire 

Flugol, in discussing this enigmatic number/ quoted 
the opinion of his friend Htnsc\,who suggested the period 
of 1401 diys, or a qiiadrenniiim, as Im mg possibly ^ome 
bearing upon it/ but who pieforrcd to see m it a him solar 
cycle (14G8 yeaT6 = l8,lr)7 lunations) This explanation, 
however, Ins not coinmondcd itself to scholars, and none 
more satisfactory has yot bcon adv meed, at least in the 
opinion of the latest writers upon the subject/ 

1 la Ills Fihrist, cd 6 Fln*»cl, Hlaut, ie<ne Lcl re urttl snne Schujla, 
Leipzig, 1862, p 68, tr tUd p 00 

2 See trana by Ih llaaibrucker, Relm najiartheien und Phtlosop^ien 

Sekulen, Halle, 18S0 51, 1 290 » 

3 M 470, Bee F W K Mailer, “Uandbcluiften Ileato in Fstraugelo bcl nft 

auB rutfan II,’ la Abliandlungen tier Syl pteuf>- Vadevue der \U':<iciisch( fle>', 
Berlm, 190J, Atihang, Phil u hist Ahh //, p 10 

4 We may lufer accordingly that tlie u issiug ^ord for “tbousaad wa« 
the last one qu the pcecediug page, now loat, 

5 Op cit pp 237 239, n 139 

t> riugel, la a Bipplementary note pp 238 239 bottom seems to identify 
the quadrennmm with the “Sothic period’ 

7 bee A V W Jackson A oastriii Sludicg, p l‘J2, n 44 ^ewYoTk, 
1928 , 11 il bcUeder, Urf imviin Ihldiijen les uainchaiscl en Sjslrma, p 
82 u 1, Leipzig 1927 Scli-vedcr tl inks tint tie nunber mnit soinehoiv have 
been arrived at a«troIogically 
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the fabulona bird phojnix, says that some belioved it 
appeared at intervals of 1461 years, instead of 500 as 
generally supposed.' 

Now Mani’s pursuit of astronomical studies is attest- 
ed by -his ex-follower Augustine, who says of him rather 
rudely that “he wrote much concerning these things, rav- 
ing, most abundantly” (de Jiis ’rcbits muUa scripsit copiosis- 
sirm deliramy We cannot indeed prove that Manl was 
directly acquainted with any Greco-Egyptinn discussion of 
the Sothio period, but in any event he might easily have 
derived his knowledge through the Syrian Christian writer 
Bardesanes (154-222 A.D.), to .whom he was much indebt- 
ed.’ We might also conjecture that this cycle would 
have a special interest for him on account of the similarity 
between the Egyptian and the ancient Iranian calendar s, 
both of which possessed years of twelve months containing 
thirty days each together with five epagomenal days to 
make the total of 365. 

If this be a possible explanation of the 1461 years, it 
is suggested that the remaining seven years of Mani’s 
mystic 1468 should be interpreted as an apocalyptic “week”, 
a concept familiar to Jewish osohatologioal speculation 
from the “ seventy weeks ’’ of Daniel, 9. 24, onwards. 

1 Oasn Alexacdiiaii coio ol the sixth year of the Roman fitnperor 
Antoninas Pioa (138461 A.D,) there appears the representation of a phcenii 
with the Greet word atdn, " age, epoch,” in commemoration of the completion 
of a Gothic cycle in 139, as indicated by Censorlnas, op, cit. o, 2 U See R. B 
Poole, Catalogue of the Coins of Alexandriaand the Nomee, ^.117, no.l00*j 
London, 1892, and c/. $bid. introd. p. l»i. For this information I am indebted to 
Mr E, T. Newell, president of the American Nnmismatic So ciety- 

2 Con/esfhf», 5. 3. 6. See also Al-Btrbni's India, tr. E. C. Saebau, 1. Sal 

London, 1888 (1910), where Manl U represented as criticizing the theory of the 
(astrological) ” spheres”. « 

3 Bardesanes professed to be familmr with both Egyptian and Chaldfean 
astrology; see a passage in the Liber Legum Regionum ascribed to him, PatfO' 

fogia fiynbeo, 1. 2. 680-581, Paris, 1907, and the citations by F. Nau. i6id. PP 

499 601. See also the fragmentary mention of Bardesanes in Al-Btrfloi, 
Ghrondogy of Ancient Naiians, tr. C. E, Sachau, p 189, I^ondon, 1879 



.WAS ZABATHUSHTEA, THE EEOPHET OE THE 
PAESIS, A PEEEUASON ? 

* By Jehangir Barjobji Sanjana, b.a., r.M. 

Resides the outstanding virtue of large-hearted chari- 
ty, the three principal features in the Parsi character are 
practicality, adventurousness, and adaptability to envi- 
ronments. These attributes have distinguished the Parsi 
race since remote ages. Herodotus has recorded that the 
Persians adopt foreign customs most readily of all men. 
So, it is quite in the fitness of things thit Parsis, the 
descendants of the ancient Persians, should have been the 
first among the peoples of India to take up Freolnasonry, 
The first Indian who, by the force of his own high char- 
acter and popularity with the Europeans, succeeded in 
becoming a Ereeinason hunseU and in getting removed the 
bar which European prejadice had sot up against the 
admittance of Indian gontlomon into the masonic craft 
was a Parsi of Bombay, Right Worshipful Brother Ma- 
neokjeee Oursetjee. 

To this great pioneer another Parsi Mason of high 
renown, Eight Worshipful Brother K. K.'Oama, paid a 
fitting tribute of praise in a speech made by him over 
half a century ago. “ Eight Worshipful Brother Maneok- 
jee Oursetjee has been”, said he, “ the pioneer man intro- 
ducing several other kinds of improvements in the native 
community, but if he had been nothing else than simply 
the first to open the portals of Ereemasonry to the 
natives of this country, he would have, by that act alone, 
entitled himself to the grateful, kind and reverential 
recognition of his fellow-countrymen.” 

Parsis are not only quick to adopt foreign customs 
and generously to impart to others what they have found 
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m like way it is enjoined id FrcmaFonry that while the 
publishable matters of the Craft could be gn en out to all, 
.the mysterieB must be confined to the members, and that 
all this pointed to the conclusion that Zoroastrianism had 
close connection with Freemasonry and to the conjecture 
that ;2oroaster was a Freemason 

• It will be noticed that after all Brother Cama 
does not emphatically assert that Zoroaster must have 
been a Freemason His words are (h 

conjecture is that Zoroaster was a Freemason 

The belief in one God, the Giver of all Good, the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, the doctrine that 
men shall be judged by their actions, the insistence on 
the practice of benevolence, tolerance and goodwill to 
wards all, and obedience to properly constituted authority, 
Zoroastrianism inculcates, and so does rrcemneonij Fiit 
this analogy the critical and scientific mind cannot accept 
as sufficient to justify the theory that Zoroastrianism and 
Freemasonry are allied or that the founder of the former 
was an adept in the latter Nor can such theory be proved 
to have been established by the fact that it is mentioned 
in some places in the Parsi scriptures that the MantJiras or 
Mysteries are not to be divulged or taught save to certain 
class of persons 

In the Khordad Yasht occurs a passage which 
Darmesteter translates thus — “0 Zarathushtra 1 let not 
that spell be shown to any one, except by the father to 
his son, or by the brother to his brother from the same 
womb, or by the &.thravan to his pupil m black hair, 
devoted to the good law, who devoted to the good law, 
holy and brave stiUs all the Bruges ' 

The same passage occurs m the Behrara Yasht 
slightly con traced 
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lEadiscourse which the Eight Worshipful Brother K. 
E. Gama delivered at the llasonio Hall, Baboola TankEoad, 
Bombay, on 22nd March 1876, he observed that from the- 
Avestio writings this much could be gathered that there 
wete some mystic words which were to be preserved only 
among a select few, and that the Khotdad and Behram 
,Yashts referred to a certain Manihra which was to be trans- 
mitted only to the closely related or exalted Athornlns. 
He explained that the Manthra in its simple signification 
meant a sentiment expressed in a word or words, and 
that the word ‘mystery’ itself was closely allied to it etymo- 
logically, since it came from the word ‘ myth', which is 
the Greek form of the Avestio Manthra. “By myth or 
mystery ", observed he, “ we understand more than a 
simple word or sentiment ; a certain degree of seoreoy is 
associated with it as with the Avestic Manthra. Myth, 
mystery, Ma'ntha, aro not vulgarly comprehended; to tho 
common herd they aro veiled by, and surrounded with, 
seoreoy. Hence Manthraa are to bo communicated to the 
intelligent few. They are said to be very effioacious. 
They are 'used in the Avesta for good purposes, to pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of tho people These 

Manthras wore perhaps communicated in the innermost 
chamber of a Datd Mehcr,” 

The word ‘ mystery ’ has its root in the Greek word 
mystes which means one initiated, from mys to close, 
to shut. So a mystery is what is imparted only .to tho 
initiated and shut off from all others. There are mysteri- 
ous rites and mysterious words in vogue among the Zoio- 
astrians, mostly traceable to Magian and other influences 
later than Zoroaster. The Prophet’s own compositions, 
tho GMhfts, also contain Manthra Spenta or holy mantras. 

But it .would be rash to conclude that Zoroaster 
must have boon a Freemason because there are mysteri- 
ous rites, rituals and words in Zoroastrianism in the same 

15 
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way as there are mysterious rites, rituals and words in 
Freemasonry. For, as every student of history knows, 
from ancient times several nations Iiave had their own 
Mysteries, — Mysteries, that is, in the sense of words, rites 
and rituals communicable only to the initiates after tests 
and trials. Such, for instance, were the Druidistio Mys- 
teries of the Celtic nations in Gaul, Britain and Germany ; 
such were the Eleusinian Mysteries practised in ancient 
Greece , snch were the Mithraio Mysteries which starting 
in Persia were carried to and practised in a considerable 
part of Europe for some centuries until suppressed by 
Christianity ; and such are the Brahmmic rites and man- 
has practised to this day. 

Nearly all the ancient schools of philosophy, such as 
that of Pythagoras, were secret, and clothed their lessons 
of wisdom with the covering of symbolism. Pythagoras 
formed his adherents into a select society, bound by a 
vow to himselfand to each other, for the purpose of study- 
ing his phiiosophioal system and cultivating the asoetio 
observances and religious rites enjoined by him. Among 
the members of his society there were several gradations ; 
and there was also a more general division of his disci- 
ples under the names Esoteric and Exoteric, — the former 
being applied to all who were admitted to the more abs- 
truse doctrines and sublimer teachings of their master, 
the latter to those who received only the instruction open 
to all. The instruction Co the former was clear and 
unveiled, that to the latter was symbolic and enigmatical. 

It appears that Jesus Christ had an esoteric school. 
It is narrated in the Christian Gospels that Jesus wont 
throughout every city and village, preaching and shewing 
the glad tidings of the Kingdom of God, and He spake 
many things unto the multitude in parables. Once His 
disciples questioned Him why He spoke to the multitude 
in parables. His answer was: ‘‘Because it is given unto you 
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to know the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven, but 
unto them is not given.” “Blessed are your eyes,” said Ho 
to His disciples, “ for they see, and your ears for they hear; 
for verily I say unto you, that many prophets and right- 
eous men have desired to see those things which je see 
and have not seen them, and to hear those things which 
yo hear and have not heard them 

The expressions “Kingdom of God” and “IGngdom 
of Heaven” have been variously interpreted, the inter- 
pretation chiefly depending on the context. In the fore- 
going text from Matthew, chap. XHI, these expressions are 
meant to apply to a secret society which was composed 
of the disciples of Jesus, which was carefully guarded 
from the gaze of the public, and whoso cult was wrapped 
in mysteries. 

One of the instructions given by Jesus to His dis- 
ciples in His Sermon on tho Mount was “ Give not that 
which is holy unto tho dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine, lost they trample them under their feet, and 
turn again and rend you”.’ This instruction is note- 
worthy, ns is also the fact that tho model prayer which 
Jesus taught to His disciples, and which is known 
as tho Lord’s Prayer and also called Pater Noster, 
formed part of all the ancient Christian liturgies or 
rituals, and its use was considered so secret that it was 
reserved from pagans and cateohumons® under what is 
known as Discipline of the Secret. 

In advising “ Neither cast yo your pearls before 
swine, lest they trample them under their feet and turn 
again and rend you,” Jesus sounded a warning note very 
similar to that proclaimed in one of our old Pars! books 
Acrpatisbln, wherein in Ch. 1, 17, it is declared that ho 

1 Veraea 10 cto ) cbap, Xlllf Mattbew. 

2 Matthew VII, 6, 

3 A catechumen is osa who is under inatrnction in the ilrat rudimenh* 
of Chxislianitj< 
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gives a tongue to the wolf who imparts the knowledge 
of the Holy Word {Manilira) to the heretic. 

The fact stands clear that Josns had formed a secret 
or esoteric society and taught to His disciples certain 
things which were to bo strictly guarded from the profane 
or uninitiated. Nevertheless, so far as I know, no one has 
over advanced on the basis, of this fact the theory that 
Hd was a Freemason. On the contrary. Freemasonry has 
been condemned by the Popes of Home as the devil’s own 
work, and for centuries, Freemasons wore subjected, in 
Christian countries, to severe persecutions as heretics. 

So we must not rush to the conclusion that Zoroaster 
was a Freemason because Parsi Scriptures lay down 
that the knowledge of the holy Mdnthras is not to be com- 
municated indiscriminately to all and sundry. 


A writer in Chambers’ Encyolopicdia states that 
Pythagoras had derived a great part of his knowledge from 
Zoroaster and His disciples; and at p. 132 of Motivala and 
Sahiar s book “ Enlightened Non-Zoroastrians on Mazda- 
yasnism ”, Dr. J. D. Buck is quoted as having said at a 
Theosophical Congress that more than one Masonic 
writer, like Dr. Oliver and Dr. MacKey, trace Masonry 
to the Secret Society of the Essencs,^ and that the most 
common traditions of Masonry claim Zoroaster and 
Pythagoras as ancient Masters in Masonry. 


On the other hand, no less an authority than Arthur 
. Bleeok has observed, in his Introduction to the English 
ranslation of the AvesU from Spiegel’s German trans- 
ation, that since the Parsi religion is, beyond doubt,, 
of far more ancient origin than Freemasonry (no matter 
how great may be the antiquity of the latter), it appears 
ighly probable that Freemasonry is indebted to the 
religion of Zoroaster for so me of its mystic ceremonies. 

1 Amons tt. Jew., a s,ct remarkabb for and abbimencT 
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In the Parsi Scriptures Zoroaster has been tuentioned 
as the first (i.e. highest) Atharvau or Pire-priest, the first 
(i.c. highest) Eatheshtar or Warrior, and the first (i.c. 
highest) Yiistriosh. or Agriculturist. But as Jar as my 
knowledge goes he has nowhere in the Scriptures been 
mentioned as a Master o£ Geometry or the Science ot 
Building. Neither from the contents of the 21 Nasks 
as epitomised in the Binkard do I find that any of tte 
Nasks dealt with the said science; nor in the extant 
Gilthits, which are the composition of either the Prophet 
hfmseff or Hfs disciptes and direct successors, symbols 
derived from that science can be discovered. 

However, I ought not to omit to mention that Dr. 
James Burns had stated as follows in an address delivered 
by him in Lodge St. Andrews in the East, Poona, on 24th 
Juno 1847 : — 

“ It is not enough to say that the symbol which 
I hold in my hand, the tiianglo within a oirolo, was 
used by Zoroaster and Pythagoras, six centuries 
before Christ to typify what it represents in this 
place. Ages before this era it has been exhibited 
in the pyramids of Egypt, the cave temples of India, 
the pagodas of China and Japan, and the grottos of 
Scandinavia, to shadow forth, as it docs here, the 
increasing eternity.” (Vick Tho ■ Masonic Booord of 
Western India, April 1864, p. 103). 

Wo will not attempt to dispute Dr. Burns’ state- 
ment that the symbol of tho triangle within a circle was 
used by Zoroaster to typify what it represents in Free- 
masonry, although tho learned doctor has not pointed out 
his authority for it. But from the particulars which I 
shall presently set out below the unprejudiced reader will 
promptly agree with me that it would bo hazardous to 
conclude from the f.ict of Zoroaster ha\ing employed a 
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symbol which is also employed in Freemasonry that He 
must have been a FroomaBOn. 

One of the most ancient symbols in Hindu Symbolo- 
gy, a symbol which to this very day is in full vogue from 
one end of India to the other, is the Swastika s. Wo find 
it prominent in the beautiful drawings in powdered chalk 
with which Hindu ladies dliily deeoiate their door-steps 
and court-yards. One would suppose it was essentially 
a Hindu s 3 ’mbol. As a matter of fact it has been in 
vogue since prehistoric times among the peoples origi- 
nating in the valley of the Danube. It extends, on one 
side, among the Greeks, Etruscans, Hatins, Gauls, British, 
and Scandinavians; on the other side, to Asia Minor, 
Persia, the Indies, China, and Japan. 

In an article on the Unity of the Human Species, 
in the Smithsonian Report for 1897, the Marquis de 
Nadaillao makes the following pertinent observation : — 

“ The diffusion of a sign so complicated as tlis 
Swastika throughout all time and in all countries is 
something to be remarked, and of which we should 
recognise the importance. Our astonishment is 
doubled when we find the symbol among the Ashantecs 
on the western coast of Africa, and see it figured in 
America among the most ancient civilisation of which 
we have any knowledge. By what migration has it 
crossed the Atlantic, by what migrations has it pene- 
trated such distant countries and appeared among races 
of men so different ?” 

We are fairly entitled to assume that just as the 
symbol Swastika, which has been in existence from 
prehistoric times, has penetrated widely apart continents 
and appeared among widely different races, the symbol 
of the Triangle within a Circle might, in like way, have 
penetrated distant countries, and appeared among distant 
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standing tlie remarkable similitude between several Maso- 
nic signs and symbols and those in vogue among the 
primitive Negroes, that these rude people have ever knotvn 
what we know as Fieemasonry. Dr. Churchward holds 
out a distinct warning in this respect. Says ho, “Do 
not fall into the error of thinking that these people ever 
knew anything about Freemasonry. They did not, but 
t^ey instituted their sacred ceremonies to represent in 
Sign language what they could not say in words, because 
at that early time they had not developed terminology 
to express all their ideas and the superhuman powers of 
Nature which they had observed. The signs and symbols 
have been handed down from generation to generation 
and that is why we (Freemasons) have _^used them. \Ye 
can now express in words what were ‘mental pictures’ 
to them.” 

I wish to hold out to my Parsi Brothers a similar 
warning not to fall into the error of taking for granted 
that Zoroaster the Prophet must have been a Freemason 
because there is similitude between some of the main 
doctrines of Freemasonry and tbe tenets of Zoroaster and 
there exist injunctions in Parsi Scriptures not to impart 
certain Mantli)as save to certain class of persons as they 
exist also in Freemasonry prohibiting the communication 
of any of the Masonic signs and secrets to outsiders. 
If we were to say on the ground, of such similitude that 
the Prophet of the Parsis was a Freemason, we might as 
well say that the Prophet of the Christians was one also, 
ft claim which we are not aware has at any time been put 
forward. 

In spite of tradition and a deep-rooted belief in the 
hoary antiquity of the Order of Freemasons no doubt is 
now felt by those who have made careful researches into 
the origin of the Order that the religion of Zoroaster is 
much more ancient than Freemasonry, 
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In bis artiicle in tbe first number of the “Zarthoshti 
Abhyas”, referred to in the early part of this paper, the 
late Bight Worshipful Brother K. B. Cama stated that any 
Freemason looking at the pose and dress of Zoroaster as 
appearing in the picture given by Sir John Malcolm in 
his History of Persia from an ancient sculpture on the 
Tak-i-Bostan would not fail to entertain the thought that 
the picture was that of a Freemason. Brother Cama Wtts 
however frank enough to admit that he had doubts whether 
the picture was really of the Prophet or of some other 
person. 

This picture first became available to us early 
in the last century through Sir John Malcolm's 
History of Persia and Sir K. Ker Porter's Travels, 
with the hint that it might represent the Prophet 
Zoroaster. But after personal inspection Dr. Jeevanji 
Modi has found himself ainable to support the tradition in 
favour of identifying this figure with Zoroaster. 

Prof. EawUnson and Mr. Thomas have suggested 
that the figure is that of Ahura Mazda; and Dr. Justi is of 
opinion that it is that of Mithra or Meher Yazad. 

The latest view is that advanced by Sir Jehangir- 
shah Coovarji Goyajee, Professor of Presidency College, 
Calcutta, namely, that the figure is that of the angel 
Bohram. 

’Personally I am inclined to the hypothesis that the 
figure is that of Behrilm, the angel of Victory ; and 
with every deference to Brother Cama I must say 
that for my part I have failed to recognise in the pose 
and dress of the figure in the picture anything to con- 
vince me that the figure is that of a Freemason. Besides, 
as far as I know, not a single European or American 
savant has noticed the so-called Masonic pose and dress 
of it and thrown out the least hint in this direction. 
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THE DARTAI NOROZ. 

By M. P. Khareghat, E^Q-j i.c.s. 

The Zoroastriaus of India have given to the sixth 
day Khordad of the twelfth month Asptmdad of their 
Shehenshahi calendar the names Haryai Nordz, AvardS-d- 
salgah, Zavali Ndroz and Soda Nahroj, the first two being 
still in common use, whereas the last two are obsolete 
and only to be found in old books and manuscripts. The 
Shehenshahis regard the day as a Jashn (holiday), and a 
special Afringan prayer has to be recited on it. The chief 
object of this paper is to explain the names, and suggest 
reasons for giving them to this day. 

The Zoroastrians of Persia have no Jashn on the 
sixth day of the twelfth month of the calendar used by 
them since Sasanian times and now known as the Kadim 
or Kadimi, but the Shehenshahi Jashn in question coin* 
cides with the N6r6z or Naurdz or new-year’s day of the 
Ifadimi calendar. On the strength of these two facts and 
the appellation Is6r6z, i.c. new-year’s day in the names of 
the Jashn, the Kadimi Dastiir Mnlla Firoze contended* 
during the Kabisa controversy among the Parsis of India, 
that this Jashn was instituted by the Zoroastrians of 
India, when they intercalated a month and formed the 
Shehenshahi calendar, in order to commemorate the new- 
year’s day of the Kadimi calendar which they . had been 
using till then. There can be little doubt that this con- 
tention was correct, and the explanations given in 
this paper of the terms Avardadsalgah and Sodi Nahrdz 
furnish further arguments in support of it. 

Daryai Horoz literally means “marine new-year ^ 
day”. Mulla Firoze’s statement about it in his Avijehj 

X See hi3 Avijeh UJa published )n 1830, pp 547 ff„ aed especially p. 580. 
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Din (p. 589) is, “ »i eftatTOfWt rtEm clt^l iilrtWI siEls.Ei 

3 tl 3, ” i.e., “ It ib known to all people 

that this day is used in their calculations by all sea-faring 
men Similarlj’ Gowasji Patel states in his Chronology 
(18GG) when describing the Yazdajardi Era (p. 29), “ The 
now year is lookoned from the first day (Hormard) ot’thu 
first month (Farwardin). This day is called Duicoajec 
Nowroz, or sea-reckoning, as it is emploj'ed in all naufi- 
cal calculations of Asiatic mariners Neither author 
quotes any authority for his statements, and at first sight 
one may suspect that they are merely conjectures based 
on the literal moaning of the expression. But the follow- 
ing passages from the Mohit (Ocean) a Turkish work on 
navigation in the Indian seas written in 1553 A.D. by 
Sidi A1 Ghelobi, Captain of the fleet of Sultan Suleiman, 
based on a number of older books and translated by 
Baron von Hammer, e.rtracts from which are published 
at pages 645 ff. of vol. Ill of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 1834, leave no doubt that the Yazda- 
jardt calendar was used by Arab and Persian navigators 
for many centuries. The passages occur at pages .148 and 
549 of the Journal : — 

“ Section 2. Of the different sorts Of monsoons and 
the time they blow in. — ^Bo it known, that the ancient 
masters of navigation have fixed the time of the monsoon, 
that is to say the time of voyages at sea, according to the 
year of Yazdajitd, and that the pilots of recent times 
follow their stops ; but as there is in every true solar, 
that is to say Jalillian, year near the fourth of a degree 
more, every four years, a day is intercalated so that this 
day is deficient in the Yazdajirdian year. The late mas- 
ter Suleiman Ben Ahmad rvrolo his book Omdat (the 
Column) in the year of the Hijra 917 (loll)' and fixed 

\ The figutes tn p\tenUiCRe8 are the comspondmg jcira of the Chnatian 
Ere, giren tilher by the translator ^on Hammer or the editor of the Joornal, 
James Prinsep. 'ITie Eoglish dates gi^eo io parcothcscs later on Lare admitted* 

3y been put la by Prmsep. 
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then the time of the monsoons according to that jear, 
since which, iipto that of this translation, 961 (1553) 
more than foity years have elapsed, so that the time 
fixed by him for the iiionboon, falls now short by ten 
days For example, the monsoon which sets then in on 
the 120th day of the Yazdajirdianyear, sets in now on the 
l30th, and that which was fixed then on the 160th, falls 
nbw on the 170th The rest must be calculated in the 
same way, in order to avoid error and confusion , but 
even the inteicalation of a day every fourth or fifth 5 ear 
is not free from error , it is therefore the most expedient 
to calculate accoidmg to the zodiac il year,^ that is to 
say, the Jalalian year,‘ which lequireb no intercalary 
days The monsoon of each country is limited by its 
fixed time At the time when the ancient Arabic 
pilots wrote their works, the radical Jaldlian year was 
not yet established, ‘ neither were the Roman* months 
known in these countries, and they calculated therefore 
according to the Yazdajudian year, but the calculation 
of the Jalalian year is muob easier Be it known that 
at the time when the above said book (the Column of 
Suleiman Ben Ahmad) was translated, Nauroze Sultani, 

that IS to say, the Jalalian new year's day, fell on the 

135th day of the Yazdajirdian year, that is to say, on the 
l5th of jMordad.”^ 

1 The JaUli calendar was introduced by Sultan Jaiai ud^ln Malikshah Sel 
Juki iQ AD 1079 Its new year s day was intended to keep very close to tbe 
entrj of the sun into the zodiacal si^n Aries This could be done m two wajs 
cither by the iiitcrcHlatioD of a day every 4 or & years according' to some definite 
rule, or by astroiionjicil observation and calculation The author prefers the 

latter method as more accurate Tbe Jalill year thus becomes Burjt or zodm 

cs’. Bur] being a aigu of the zodiac 

2 Probably the word in the original is Eflm!, and that term is nsmlly 
applied to tho Syrian months wbicb correspond with the Julian months but have 
dificrcnt names 

3 This leaves no doubt that the 'iasdajirdiao year of the author was the 
KaJImt In fact the ShehcDshali calendar was unknown outside India and all 
icfercnces by others than Indian Zotonstnaus to ^szdajirdi dates may be safely 
assumed to apply to the Kadimi calendar 
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TiiDre follows a description of a large number of 
monsoons (Arabic J.[ausim), that is, seasonal winds of 
different places. It will be sufficient to quote the des- 
cription of the first to show how the Yazdajardi calendar 
is used : — 

“ The monsoon of Aden, Giijcrat, and Concona, from 
the 130th day of the Yazdajiidian year, which is the 360th 
of the Jalalum, that is five da5's before the next new- 
year’s day (IGth March). The point from which it arises 
is Aden; sometimes it ceases within the 170th of the 
Yazdajirdian year, which is the 35tii JalAIian (^Ith April). 
Yrom Aden ships set ont within the 150th or 160th day 
of the Yazdajirdiim year, which answer to the 15th or 
25th Jaluiiau (4th-15tb April), they airive on the 160th 
of the Yazdajirdian, or 15th of the JalAIian }car (Ith May) 
at Shehor ; proceed from thence to Gujerat and Concona, 
but not OQW ards to Manibar (Malabar), where thcio is 
much rain and danger.” 

In this description the new-year’s da) of the Yazda- 
jardi year is that according to the Kadimi calendar, «ind 
the days of the year instead of being divided into months 
are numbered from 1 to 305. Now* in most almauacs 
published by Parsis in Gujerati before A,P. 1800 will be 
found a column headed Uarjai NOroz in w’hich the 
days are numbered in a similar way from 1 to 305 begin- 
ning with the new-year’s day of the luidimi calendar or 
sixth day of tho twelfth mouth of the Shehcnshahi. In 
these almanacs each day of the year is called D.iiwai 
Koroz tho first day being called the 1st Dar)ai iXoroz, 
tho 50th the 50th Dar) ai Xoro/, and so on and Giulia 
Pirozc also uses similar language (A\ijeh Din, p. 5S9) 
“ <v ^ 1 *11^ «/’ 

i.c. “ on tho day the 3GGth NorOz occurs the first Xoioz 
occurs again.” Properly speaking the word Xord/ is 
only applicable to the first day. 
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At present Pars! publishers of almanacs give two 
columns one headed Kadini Daryai N6rd?', and the other 
yhehenshahi Paryai Nordx the days being numbered in 
both from 1 to 3G5, the first commencing with the Kadimi 
now-jear’s day as before, and the second with the Shehen- 
ahahl now-year’s day. This seems to have been first done in 
the almanac for Samvat 192? (A.P. 1806-67) published by 
Cdwasji Dadabhoy at the Akhbar-i Sondagar Press. In 
the prefatory part of the almanac describing the different 
calendars m column 8 under the heading 'fl?l 

“ about the DaryaiNoro/”, it is said : ^ 

^\\ ^ ’3. 

^ snain^l ‘MrtWlHi 

5Hl wl5i c-fl/1 ^{\ \U[ 5l 0i‘Q SHiMSlt 3.” 

This moans “Be it known that fjom the day the Parsi 
new year commences the Dary*!! Ndroz also commences. 
Daryal Ndr6z means the reckoning which shows the 3G6 
days of the year. Accordingly this time by giving 
separate columns equal justice has been done to both 
sects ” (t.c. the Kaditnis and Shehenshahis). Evidently 
the ivriter i\as ignorant of the true denotation of the 
expression and its history, that it was only applicable to 
the Kadimi new-year’s day because sailors used to reckon 
from that day. Under the wrong impression that the ex- 
pression was derived only from the mode of enumerating 
the days of the year, he has dubbed both the new-year’s 
days, Daryai N6r6z, and thus created an artificial calendar 
which was never used by any one before. Other Parsi 
almanac publishers have since then gradually adopted the 
same system, and it seems now to be followed by all. 
Since the adoption of this system there has also taken 
place another change. The word N6r6z is often now 
divided into two parts the “ No ” being treated as the 
Gujerati genitive suffix appended to the word Daryai, 
so that the whole is transformed into Daryai- 

n6 Koz, “ the mariner’s day It is suggested that 
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that the Patsi month and day arc o! the Shchenshaln 
calendar, and it is also aery probable that the true Hindu 
Sam\at was 1430. But the Parsi year 752 must bo the 
Kadiml year, and not the Shohenshahi. In the latter case 
the day of the week would be Friday, the Hindu date 
Vad' 1, and the Sam vat 1440. In the Kadiini ye.ir 762 
all the data agree, the Cth (kij of the 12th month Shehen- 
sHahi coriesponding to the Noro/ of the Kadimije.ar 
falling on Thursday Polish Shud G Sainvat 1439, the 
Christian date being 11th December 1382 AD' 

The name AvardildsAlg ill IS that generally employed 
in connection with the Jnshn and its religious ceremonies, 
it being the name giren to this day in the Khshnuman 
of the special Atring.ln prayer for it - The name is 
composed of four Persian words Avar, Did, Sll and Glh, 
and very probably means “the place (or time) of the 
year that was giyon up” referring to the Kndimi year and 
its first day that were giycn up, when a month was added 
to make up the Shehenshahi calendar. The word “Amt” 
is the old form of tho Persian “Bar” ns any Pazand 
glossary will show, and “Bar D.tdnn” means “ to give up, 
to quit” as any Persian dictionary will show. As will be 
presently show n the name Sodi Nabro/ has a similar 
meaning, vtz , “the new-year’s day that was quitted”. 

During the Kabisa controversy the Shehenshahi 
Dastur Edulji Sanjana in his book Khoreh Vehizak 
published in 1828 advanced the theory that tho Avardld- 

1 TiJi®, It may be noted, ja the second most Ancient date in tlis 

ihahi calendar bitlierto knotvn nliich can be tested owing to its being accompa 
Died by the week day and corresponding dite in another known calendar 
'Ihe most ancient date so known hitherto w tbit of the completion of 
Yasna manuacript ks m the Umversity Library at Copenhagen tiz , Roz 27 
Mall 10 Wednesday Margasbrisb-i Shad 8 Samvat 1379, corresponding to 
November 1322 A D 

2 See Ervad Mmekji Unwala’s edition of Parab Ilorraazdiar's Kivayat, 
vol I, page 627, where this prayer IS given and also Mr. K. R Caraa’s Lectares 
of 18G8 C9 printed jn 18C9, p 208. 
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sAIgAli Jashn was institated in old Persia as a mark oi 
the Kabisa, meaning thereby the intercalation of a month 
every 120 years. The Kadimi Dastur Mulla Piroze, as 
■stated before, refuted this theory by pointing out that this 
Jashn was unknown in Persia and was most probably 
instituted by the Zoroastiians of India to oommembrate 
the original new-year’s day^ About forty years later 
Mr. K. B. Cama started the theory* that the old Persians 
must have intercalated a day every four years, and that 
the Avardadsalgih Jashn was instituted to oommeinorate 
this additional daj’ which used to be appended to the five 
Gathas forming a sixth. At that time he interpreted the 
name as meaning 6r.5lt u'Hu ayli” “the last time 

or day of the year ”, evidently taking Avardid to mean 
“last”.* About thirty years later Mr. Cama formed a 
committee of himself and other scholars including Ervad 
Sheriarji Bharuoha to investigate the question of the 
Pars! calendar. This committee held many sittings from 
1816 onwards and published its final report in 1904. In 
this report also the same theory has been advanced ns 
to the na'uro of Ihis Jashn as in 1868-69, but the expres- 
sion AvardAd has been interpreted as “"ilf!) “slMti;, Slll^Hl, 
SlEa’iHi”, i.c. “additional given, added, or supernume- 
rary”.’ But apart from the argument that the theory 
of the intercalation of one day every four years by the 
old Persians is directly opposed to all historical evidence, 
the fact very properly insisted upqn by Mulla Firpze 
that the Jashn was unknown in Persia is fatal to this 
theory as well as that of Dastur Edulji Sanjann. The fact 
-that the Gathas are mentioned in the Khshnuman oP 
the Afringiln of this Jashn, whereas they are not so men- 
tioned in the Afringun of any other Jashn save the Gathas 
themselves, has been put forward in support of his theory 
by Mr. Cama. Butthisfaotis in no way inconsist ent with 

1 'iht Ijcetures just Cited [tp, 115 2 <B ^ tt eeUra. 

2 See page 42 of the Report ol tht Cuimnittce prlotecl la 1904. 

57 
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the other view. It is natural that when the Zoroastrian 
priests of India devised a special Afringiin for this new 
occasion they should have put in words of propitiation 
’.for the Gathas as well as the new-year’s day, for both 
were shifted from their old places when the month was 
intercalated. 

One of the earliest extant references to the names 
Avardiids5-lg^h and N6r6a-i ZAvali is in Darab Horma%- 
diar’s Eivayat compiled about 1G76 A.D., a lithographed 
edition of which was prepared by the late Ervad M* R. 
Unvala and published in 1922. At page 516 of this 
edition occurs the following passage: — 

Jl'j j3jJ Jh- ^ 

“The customs of the Bchdins (extracted) from a Zand- 
Avesta work are these, that they call Eoz KhCirdad of 
M^h Aspanditmad Kh<»rda.dsl.lgl,h,* Naurdz-i Zfl.vaU, and 
also DaryM.” 

Then again in the same book a little later (p. 619) 
occurs the following: — 

\jJT Ji»j j U-j\ kJcS ji 

Ji Gh.;* J 

“(Extracted) from a Zand-Avesta took : They call Afah . 
AspandS-rmad Eoz KhftrdAd Avardfi-dsilgah, Naoroz-i 
ZcLvali and also DaryAi”. 

1 Khurdadsaigah is a mislako for Arartiadsaigah. The latter is thT 
name given in the same book in the passage at p 3l9, as well as in the AfnngSn 
prayer at p 527> and in most other books and in common n«e. KhflrdMpAl 
is the name of the sixth day of the first month Farvardin. The mHtate seriB* 
due to the fact that in Pahlavi and parand the word AvardAl is often used 
for Kbfirdid. Mr. Cama and his colleagaea of the inquiry committee have alee 
given warning not to confuse these two separate Jashns and their two distinct 
-mamea (see page 42 of the Committee's Eeport of 1904 quoted aboTc) 
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It may be noted that this Jashii i<? referred to as one 
of the cnstoms of the Bchdins and extracted from a 
Zand-Avesta book. Such a reference usnally occui^s when 
the matter dealt with is not to bo found in any of the 
Bivayats received from Persia since about the fifteenth 
century, but is one of the practices of the Indian Zoroas- 
trians and mentioned in their b^ofcs of prayer. 

Other references to these names are to be found in old 
manuscripts of the Khorda Avesta, the contents of some 
of which have been summarised by Ervad Sheriarji Bharu- 
cha in his very learned and useful preface to the Collected 
Sanskrit Writings of the Parsis, Part I. Thus in summari- 
sing the contents of the manuscript EMUs belonging 
to Ervad Maneckji R Unvala and completed on Roz Din 
Mah Spendarmad A.Y. 1078 (corresponding to fSOlO-lTOO 
A,D.) he writes (p. xv): — 

“A chapter describing the customs of the Behdins (1) 
AvardidsMgclb, also called Naoroz-e Zlvali or Na6r6z-e 
DariyAi on the Khordiid Roj of Spand^lrmad Mlh.” 

This manuscript also contains the Afringfln or special 
prayer for this Jashn. Three other manusorip‘’3 oat of 
those referred to by Shoriarji also contain this AfringAn, 
viz. EMUs (p. xi), and EMUja (p.xx), and EMUn (p. xviii). 

The only reference so far as I Imow to the name 
Sddi Nahroj is in the manuscript EMUu UTitten in 1750- 
51 A.D. This is what Sheriarji writes about it (p. xviii): — 

“Folio 80, Afrangan BAj S6di NAhrojni, ic. the 
AfrangAn and the BAj of the day of S6di. This is the 
Khshnuman of what is called ‘AvirdAd sAl gAh’ ^.e. literally 
AvestA HaurvatAto + YAiryA hushiti + saredhaeibyo + 
gAthabyo, these being invoked in the Khshnuman. It is 
to be recited on the KhdrdAd day of the Spendarmad j\IAh. 
fM.B. — I think Sodi is the Pahlavi Sadik^Sk.^^b^ ‘correc- 
tion bf time’ in the calendar. It occurs as the last part of 
the word mahike sadik, ‘lunisolar’, i.c. lunar year with the 
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correction of time Viom tbis I infer that the feast of 
Avardfid s^l gtih celebrated on the &isth day of the month 
Bpcnd&rmad is com^leInoIatl^e of intercalating time in 
order to mabe up the arrear of the pure lunar year m 
the Civil solar year of 306 days [Compare Dmkard Chapter 
419 and Vendidad XVTH § 23 Spiegel ]” 

This passage is qoo1*ed only to shon the use of the 
* name So li Nahroj Sheriorji’s explanations as to the 
meanings of the names cinnot be accepted containing as 
thej do several very doubtful assertions,' especially when 
there are other much simpler explanations consistent with 
all the facts of the case Nahroj ('ifeXli?/) is the form very 
commonly used by Indian Parsis for the original N6r67 
or Naurdz * new year’s da> , and Sodi (?iiil) is probably 
nothing more than another form of Cbhodi (Siil) “gnen 
up, quitted” No doubt in modern Giijerati the participle 
when used as an adjective would usually be Ohhbdell 
(Bilc-O), but in old Gujerati this form with a « (1) was not 
used, and the form without it such as (Blil) Chhddi was 

1 Ooeof 18 the int^rpretMion of the Pablavi termtnatiOD Sadik 
or SitlV or X Itlli: in the wor<l Mihaatik or M&blkditlk as corfeclion’ Tbs 
TroTa ccctus only in On karl lU 419 and Eivad Shenarji has Limself read 
it JO vnrioos ways at different times Id 1S05 (see the Report of tbe 
for Researches into the Zaroistnan Religion published in 1902 page 151) 
propoeed to read the Tvord as Mlh Sf4df and suggested that it maj 
iiQitntion o! the form Kl urshedt for ‘aoKr In the Cnma Metnonal Volimie 
p^ge IJ ID A D 19o0 he stated that tbo word had DOt yet been satisfactorily 

deciphered and so d d not tra isliterate it lu the Report of the Committc'’ 
of 190V ciied above \t pii .0 43 the word lu* been read ns MahlkdlWk lo 
these cases It has been transhted simply as luiar' aud rightly so because 
the year described under that nano in this passage is a purely lunar one 
twelve lunar months, there is no idea of correction' connected with 
name Not only ire tbe explanaliois farfetched, based on very doubtful 
assertions and inconsistent with tbe other facta but they are also inconsistent 
wilh Mr Cama's theory which Sheriarji himself seems to have adopted when he 
signed the refort of 1004 Nobody then tf ought of a lunar year or 
intercalation to make it accord with the roWt 1 connection with the iNpule* 
as to tie lar'*! eilen lar or the ATard4d»alg&h Nor was the word 
m the name of the Jashn takcu to mean Khdrd&d but it was expressly poio^®*^ 
oat that sQch an interpretat on was erroneous 
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tbeie ■were Zoroastriaiis in ZA.bul also Zlbul and SistS.n 
formed but one province and were go intima^-ely connected 
that Firdausi in his ShManA,ma has used both names 
indiscriminately ^ 

Just as the name Z5,vali seems to ha\e been given to 
this* day on account of its being the nen year’s day of 
the Zoroastrnns of Zubul, with whoiii thej came into 
c 6 ntact b) land, so also it appears to ha \0 been called 
Daiy'ii on account of its being the non 3 ear s daj of the 
lUAiiners with whom the Zoroistrians of India came into 
contact b} sea bo far as I know neither appellation is 
given to this day in an} Persian dictionarv or in an} 
book written in Persia, or m any Persian almanac, and 
that IS intelligible considering that m Persia this Nor 6 / 
was not confined to the people of Z ibul or to manners 
It was the Noroz of the old Persian calendar used by 
all classes before the institution of the JaUU calendar 
in AD 1079, and thereafter named Kadim or “old” to 
distinguish it from that of the neu calendar which was 
called Nordz 1 JaUh or SulUni In a similar manner 
the Zoroastrians of India when the> instituted the 
ShehenshAhi calendar seem to have called the old Norov 
b} the names Zavali and Dir}Ji according to their 
circumstances and ideas 

There is no direct evidence as to when the change 
m the calendar was made by the Indian Zoroastrians, but 
probably it was some time between 1125 and 1250 A D 
The vernal equinox could have occurred on the last 
Shehensh9-hi Ga^ha or in the bhehensha^hi month Fai’i ar 
dm only during that period and the motive for the change 
was probably to bring this about 

I See as to tl is the folio v ng re \ irk «» tl e Q«n tal ind i to VVnf « 
tranalationoftbeShahoim vol I\ p J i wkA rtkeword Nlmrliz — Nlmdi 
= ‘:isian= Zabihstan Properly speakio Zibul is the ni n- of tl e 

hUy couitry about the uoi er waters of the Heliauud, wh le M nrnz und 
are eynouyiuouB n i es for the ow lyi I to Is i to vhicU Us wateia descend b ut 
Firdausi does not seem to make any such d stinction 



ON THE SEVEN CUMATA. OF THE WORLD. 

‘ Br Dr. J. M. Unwala, ph.d. (nEmELBEBO.) 

The shoz'fc PeiBian text iziiblished in this aiiricle occurs 
on one of the first pai?es of a MS. of the Shahnameh ,of 
Firdusi belonging to Dr. Said Khan Kurdistan! of Teheran.^ 
The MS, has no colophon, but has the impression of the seal 
of a certain Alas^ud ibn Mahmiid, to ■whom it must ha've ori- 
ginally belonged, and "what is highly probable, at whose 
request it was originally "Wiitten. Taldng into consideration 
the high antiquity of the AIS., we can suppose that this 
Mas*ud ibn Mahmud is perhaps the son of Saltan Mahmud 
of Ghazni, who ruled from 980-1030 A.D. He has not yet 
adopted the title of king on this seal. The MS. was, 
therefore, wi’itten to his order during his father’s life-time. 

The text is veiy defective and most probably full of 
lacunae. Still it is interesting iis it is found m no other 
known MS. of the Shahnameh, . It is copied from an nn-’ 
known original by an ignorant scribe to whom the 
names of the seven cUmata are totally unkno'wn; hence his 
barbarous spellings of their names. While describing the 
boundaries of Iriinshahr the author has taken Ghazni as the 
starting j)oiat, which, as the capital of Sultan Mahmnd, was 
of great importance for him. 

Short d^oriptious of the seven cUmata are found in the 
Pahlavi Bundahishn, ed, Anklesaria, fol. 39 a, line 10 seq., 
in the Supplements Persaus, No. 46 of the Bibliothbque 
Nationale of Paris, fol. 407 v. 408 r., and in MS. No. 68 of 
the Stite Library of Munich, 3rd part, fol. 2 r., last lino— 
fol. 3 r., line 11, and 8th pirt. M3. No. 20 of this library, 
fol. 97 r.— fol. 119 r., is a copy of the Supplementa Persaus, 

1 The test vra*? copied for me by Dr. Said Khati. fic did not 
mention the folio on which it occurs 
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No. 46, fol. 411-436 of Paiis made by Muellor. Ifchasa. 
deeoripfcion of the customs of different peoples in different 
parts of the vrorl^. 

All these MSS. apperUun to the Zoroastrian litemture . 
written in Modern Poi’siau, with the exception of the Pihlavi 
Bundahishn. They arc unanimously of opinion that the 
seventh olima Xauiras-Batni ‘is the only one inhabited by 
the known races of men, and that in it the seven great 
countries are situated, ui'z., Aiiibia, Iran, Mazandai-an,Turau, 
Rum, Sind, and Cbina. But ouriousjy enough they are 
called aqllm, i.o., oliinatci.. 1 sliall (jnote those MSS. at the 
end of the article. 

The text is as follows : — 






Mt- Olrr ^ 

jv. dX ^ 

•j^ ^fXM Ij p— • papli 

Ki^X J jAi I* Cl*— 1»1 

J yy. j j *1—1 U j ^^1 j c**l ^ ^1 

j <-Xi jl LJiJK j 3 3 3 fJJ 

c*-l j\ 

tSy jT. 0^ jy^ c-i* i>.l jl 3 

3 *1— ‘^1 c— Ij iSy" j>\ 4^1^ c— I 

f ^ 3 Ol'.Jp' 3 cXj^ tSy- 3^ 

Cy} 3 j^3 j 0\j3^ 

C— 1 tA-joU' 
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Translation: — 

About the description of the division (of the world) into 
seven olimata. 

In every place (lit., everywhere of places) there was 
the world. Men divided this land from shore to shore on 
foni' sides of this world and made seven parts and called 
every part a ieshiar. They railed the fust Arzah ' (.jji 
sio.), the second ilssut (sio.), the third Fradadqfsh {of-j. sic.), 
the fourth Vidadafsli sic.), they called the fifth 

Vorubarast sic.), the sixth Vomzarasi (.^..»| sio.), 

and they called tho seventh Khaniras-Bdmi (jJ, .j^). It is 
that in which we are ( living ). And the kings used to 
call it Iransbalir. .And they used to call a corner of that 
(Iranshahr) Amat (1 ), and that is China and Great China — 
and the Indians, and the Barbars, and the Bums, and tho 
Kbazars, and the Saklabs, and the Bartas. .And that part 
which is outside it (i.e., Irfinshahr) they called BA-ltah ( f). 
And Iianshahr is (sti etching itself) from tho Eiver Oxus 
to the Biver ilcsr. And this boundary — other (ieshvars) 
are around it. And of these seven Jxshmrs Iranshahr is tho 
greatest. At any rate that which is to the east the Chinese 
possess, and that which is to the right of it (i.e., China) the 
Indians possess, and that whioh is to the left of it (i.e., China) 
the Turks possess, and (that which is) further (to the left) 
tho Ivh.izai's possess, and (that whioh is) still further to tho 
left (lit., to tho second left) the Khavarians possess, and tho 
Mazandaranis possess, — and they call it il/cjr — it is 
from Mazandaran. And all this othei' — is tho land of 
Iran. 

diiUcuU to expUin. is most probab !/ b corroptioo of 

- . t and A- .Cl are tborooghljr obscore. The Saklabs are, according to 
Jobcsoo, the people of SlaroDia, Tho Bartas are the people of Mordota m 
SoOlherD Kosma The Hirer Mejr is most probably the Shat nl-Arab, as it Cow* 
on the frontiers of Mr*opotaisL\ and Persia, 'fhe Kha rariacs are the people of 
Kboraiao 
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Supplements Peisans, No. 46, fol. 407 v. — 408 r. : 

> ^ - I 

t/li 

jJjU 0 ^^ ki—Jjl (./!• 

cdUu» p.)i\ (itLo (J^t fjj 

iiU* cJ^ j 0^ y} (*c^^ 

^ 0^ j*} (*-?-’ oby 

^)j\ }\ JiJ-b ^ j jA^ir 

jjI dl;-/ j\^ j\^ ^ 

Munich, MS, No. 68, 3id pax't, fol. 2 i . last Ime — 
fol. 3 r., line 11 : 

<1^ jX »y> j> »}j\ ij^j )X 

Kit^ 4.U5 #aj3 ^ j 

J Jlc- ili-jlj;.? i JlP OjT _jS 

tyi— ^ 4^/ (W4iw) o'^- 

0^*3 .>V7 ‘-It* 'X,\j»i dll — ^ x^i> t/L.*. 

O—i dL,,-^ JkoA* ^1 C<'“i ^kS lLi*<^l tA>_^ 

L>lji.l J jxS^ j .;*_*. J ,1—1 iJ'Jj-' 

tVl jlli5 j] CM:>- (‘\jj w—1 A.U^y j\:c_^ xjs^)} 

CXy cifc J^\ p-1 c—l cAft dli» ^3 } ^1— 1 ili y »3^ *1— j3 

fjj o'j-^’3‘-* oby ol^j o'^J^ d— 1 

>..^.1 J jjXi5^ _,C3 j c— b j.i-U i/l — dlL 
yIt.U ^1 dlU ^ gfU-y^;- J.i-b dU^ y; j _a*^ 

Munich, MS. No. 68, Sth part, h : 

i^ijjij oby d — 1 djyLa- j_yiS^ ji aS " ^1 oi** ft 

dd- 0b-‘J3’^ - 
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Munich, MS.Ko. 20 (Slullei* 106), fol. 97 r.— fol. 119 r. 
descnbes tho oustojis of differenfe peoples in diSerent parts 
of tho world ; e.g., tKose on the Mt. Albnrz, those in tho six 

Jxshmrs, those in those in 

J J J O'C’ J * » those who are 

, those who are called 

and livo in the »j3 • 


Accordio^ to the P»hUri niodahi^hn Anu m >n e&»t> Sitih 
io lie wMt, FradiSif^h and Vididifib •*> ‘he tooti, Tonibiruit and "Vcrw- 
muit in tie oofti and Eitalne to tie centre . 



FOBMAL PEACE-NEGOTIATIONS AND PEACE* 
TEEATIES BETV^'EEN PBE-MUHAMMADAN 
PEESIA AND OTHEE STATES 

By Prof. Louis H, Gray, m.a., ph.p. (Columbia). 

Authentic diplomatic history began in Persia, signi- 
ficantly enough, only when Iran came in contact with 
the highly civilised Greeks. Before this period there had 
doubtless been agreements of more or less formal charac- 
ter between the Iranians and neighbouring peoples, but 
no records of them have sm\ived; and it seems safe to 
assume that, so fai as historical evidence goes, the 
entire system of negotiations foi, and treaties of, peace' 
in Persia preMous to the Aiab Conquest was based on 
Greek models aud inspired by Greek spirit. 

Except 111 the case of the Perso-Lacedfflmonian 
Alliances of 412-411 B.C., no authentic texts of the trea- 
ties have been preserved. Only summaries have been 
transmitted, and even here one is compelled to suspect, in 
view of the discrepancies between the Oriental and the 
Occidental records (of which the latter seem by far the 
more trustworthy), the existence of lacume in articles- 
and conditions, sometimes suppressed, it is to bo feared, 
in deference to the amow ptopre of one or other High 
Contracting Party. Yet even 'if one must suppose that 
certain treaties have been imperfectly transmitted, one 
may see at least something of the character of such docu- 
ments and even something of the mode of procedure. 
With history in itself, especially as concerns the political 
and military causes for the treaties, or with their subse- 
quent execution or violation and the results therefrom 
arisipg, WQ are not here concerned. Neither is any attempt 
here made to record every treaty of, or negotiation for, 
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exchange of 'wedlock between them ; they adjudged that 
Alyattes should give his daughter Aryenis to Astyages, 
son of Cyaxares; for without a strong bond agreements 
will not keep their strength*.* 

According ' to Plutarch (Vita CimoniSf xiii, 4-5), 
Cimon of Athens so humbled Artaxerxes I in 449 that 
the latter ‘ made the termc of that notorious peace, by 
which he was to keep away from the Hellenic sea- 
coast as far as a horse could travel in a day, and 
was not to sail west of the Cyanean and Chelidonian 
isles [commanding the entrance to the Bosporus] with 
ships of war. And yet Callisthenes denies that the Bar- 
barian made any sack terms. .. But in the decrees collect- 
ed byCraterus there is a copyof the treaty inits due place, 
as though it has actually been made'.^ 

In 412 two treaties of alliance were drawn up between 
Lacedsemon and Persia, followed by a third in the follow- 
ing year, and they are recorded textually by Thucydides 
(viii, 18, 37, 68)." 

(u) ‘ The Lacedasmonians and their allies have con- 
cluded an alliance with the King and Tissaphernes on the 
following terms : 

* 1. Whatsoever territory and cities the King holds . 
or the forefathers of the King held, shall belong to the 
King ; and from these cities whatsoever money or any- 
thing else came in for the Athenians shall be stopped by 
the King and the Lacedieraonians and their allies acting 
in common, to the end that the Athenians shall receive 
neither money nor anything else, 

‘2. And the war against the Athenians shall be 
waged in common by the King and the Lacediemonians 

1 Ilerodotus, ». 74 (tr. A D. Godley, iq loel Clatsical Zibrary) cf 
Barbejrac, i, 4{,. 

2 1^. B Perno, in CZawcot £<6,aryj cj^, Batbeyrac, i, 97*100j 

llO 1. The authenticity of the treaty is highly doubtful. 

i Tr. C. P. Smith, in Loth Cla$9iea\ Library j ef, Catbeyrac, i, 167*60, 
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and their allies, and an end of the war against the 
Athenians is not to he made except with the consent of 
both parties, the King as well as the Laoediemonians and 
their allies. 

‘3. If any revolt from the King, they shall be 
enemies to both the Lacedfflmonians and their allies ; and 
it any revolt frorti the Lacedemonians and their allies, 
they shall be enemies to the King in like manner 

(6) ‘ Compact of the Laeedffimonians and their allies 
with King Darius and the King’s sons and Tissaphernes. 
There shall be a treaty and friendship on the following 
terms : 

‘ 1. Whatsoever territory and cities belong to King 
Darius or belonged to his father or their ancestors, against 
these shall neither the Lacedaimonians nor their allies go 
either for war or to do any harm ; nor shall either the 
Laoediemonians or their allies exact tribute from these 
cities. Kor shall King Darius or those over whom the 
King rules go against the Lacedaimonians or their allies 
for war or to do any harm. 

‘2. If the Diicedaimonians or their allies have need 
of anything from the King or the King from the 
Lacedaimonians or their allies, whatever they shall 
persuade one another to do, this shall be right for them 
to do. 

‘ 3. The war against the Athenians and their allies 
both parties shall wage in common; and if they make 
peace, both shall make it in common. 

‘ 4 . tVhatsoever forces shall be in the territory of 
the King, on the summons of the King, shall bo maintain- 
ed at the expense of tho King. 

‘ 5. If any of the cities that have entered into this 
compact with tho King shall go against the country of tho 
King, tho rest shall strive to prevent this and aid tho 
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King to the extent of^their power; and if any of those 
who inhabit the King’s territory or any territory over 
which the King has dominion shall go against the terri- 
tory of the Lacedfcmonians or of their allies, the King 
shall strive to prevent this and give aid to the extent of 
his power’. 

(c) ‘In the thirteenth* j ear of the reign of Darius, 
while Alexippidas was ephor at TJaced^emon, an agree- 
ment was madem the plain of the Meander by the Lace- 
dffimonians and Jheir allies with Tissaphernes, Hiera- 
inenes, and the sons of Pharnaces respecting the King’s 
aSairs and those of the Lacedremonians and their allies : 

‘ 1. The King’s country, as much of it as m Asia, 
shall be the King’s, and concerning his own country the 
King shall deteiimne as lie pleases. 

‘2. The Lacedeemonians and their allies shall not go 
against the country of the King to do any harm, nor tho 
King against that of the Lacediemonians or their allies ,to 
do any harm. If any of the Laced®monians or their 
allies shall go with harmful intent against the coiintr> 
of the King, the Lacedaemonians and their allies shall 
pievent it ; and if any from tlie King’s country shall go 
W’lth harmful intent against the Lacedaemonians or their 
allies, the King shall pre\entit. 

‘3. Maintenance for the ships now present shall be 
provided by Tissaphhnes according to tho compact until 
the King’s ships shall come; and the Lacedfemonians and 
thoir allies, after the King’s ships arrive, shall bo at 
liberty to maintain their own ships if they so wish. If. 
howevGij they desire to receive maintenance from Tis&a* 
phernes, he shall furnish it ; but the Laccdiemonians 
and their allies, when the war ends, shall pay back to 
Tissaphernes whatever money they have received. 

‘ 4. And when tho ships of tlic King arrive, the ships 
of the Laccdccmoniaus and theii allies and those of tho 
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King shall wage ■war in common, according ns it may seem 
best to Tibs ipliornos and to the Licedffimonians and their 
allies. And it they wish to end the war n ith the Athe- 
nians, it shall 1)0 ended on the same tooting tor both’. 

In 392 peace-negotiations were undertaken betaccn 
tho Greeks and the Persians. The Lacedremonians ‘sent 
Antaleidas to Tiribazns [satrap ot VVestein Armenia]' .. to 
endeavour to make peace betnoen the state and the King. 
Bat n hen tho Athenians learned of this, they likewise sent 
ambassadors, Conon at their head, and Hoi mogenes, Dion, 
Gallislhencs, and Callimcdon. They also invited ambas- 
sidors from their allies to go with them ; and ambassadors 
did come from tho Berotians, troin Corinth, and from 
Argos. When they had reached their destination, .Antal- 
cidas said to Tiribazns that he had come dcsiiing peace 
between his state and the King, and, furthermore, just. sneh 
a peaoo as the King had wished for. Per tho Laced'e- 
monians, he said, urged no claim against tho King to tho 
Greek cities in Asia, and they were content that all tho 
islands and the Greek' cities in general should bo independ- 
ent, “And .vet”, ho said, “ if no are ready to agice to such 
conditions, why should the King be at win with ns or be 
spending monoy? Indeed, if such tciins iicie made, ne 
could not take tho field against the King either ; the Athe- 
nians could not unless we assnmed tho leadership, and «e 
could not if the cities were indejwndent ”. 

‘ Now Tiribazns was mightily pleased at heaiing the 
words ot Antaleidas ; but to the opponents of .Antaleidas 
these proposals went no further than words. For tlie 
Athenians weie afraid to agree that the cities and the 
islands should be independent lest they should be depnsed 
of Lemnos, Iinbros, and Scyros [which, in line, coimnand 
the entrance to the Dardanelles]; and the Thebans, lest they 
should bo compelled to lease the Bmotian cities indepi uid- 

1 ('f. K. Ira fiy-Vn 

19* 
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ent, while the Argives thought that they 'could not keep 
Corinth as Argos, a thing which they desired, if such an 
agreement and peace were concluded So it was that this 
project of peace came to naught, and the ambassadors 
returned to their several homes * ^ 

Agreement was actually reached, however, in 387 by 
the ‘ Peace of Antaloidas ’ on the terms presented in a Eoyal 
Letter from Artaverxes : ‘ King Artaverves thinks it just 
that the cities m Asia should belong to him, as well as 
Clazomen'T' and Cyprus among the islands, and that the 
other Greek cities, both small and great, should be left 
independent, except Tjemnos, Imbros, and Soyios, and that 
these should belong, as of old, to the Athenians But 
whichever of the two paities does not accept this pence, 
upon them I will make war, in company with those who 
desire this arrangement, both by land and by sea, with 
ships and w ith money ’ ’ 

Ten years of struggle between the Persians and Eva 
goias. King of Cyprus, ended between 385 and 377’ when 
Orontes* sent envoys to E\ agoras ‘ to negotiate regarding 
settlement and to bid a peace bo made on what terms he 
[EvagorasJ deemed it proper to be made as relating to 
Tiribazus Accordingly, B\agoras...made peace so that 
he ruled Salamis [m Cyprus] and paid the stipulated tri 
bute annually, and as King obeyed the King [of Persia] 
when he commanded ' ® 

In the final stiuggle of Gieece with the AcliEemenian 
Dynasty, Darius sent envoys to Alexander the Gieat, then 
engaged in the siege of Tyie, ‘stating that Daiuis was 

1 Xeaophon HeJidrucn, I V, viii, li 5 (tr C L BrowLSon id Loeb Classi 
ealLthary) ^ Barbeyrac, i 188 *)0 

2 \enophon, V, I, 31, c/" Plalarch, xxiu, 1, 

AriaTerxts, ixi, 4 5 , Diodorns Siculns xit, 110 

3 See fawoboda m Pauly \Visiow», Iteal EicijUo/ialie det classuchen 
i.ltertumii-icissensichaft, Stuttgart, 1695 sqq , ti, ggS 

4 C/ Ju'jti, p 235 

6 Djodonis iv, 9,e/ Birbeyric, i, 19J 1 
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willing to give Alexander ten thonsand talents for his 
mother and wife and eliildieu , that all the land betw een 
the Euphrates and the sea should be Greek (and) 
Aleximdei’s ; and that Alexander should marry the 
dauglitcr of llru'us and be Darius’s friend and ally The 
traditional I’ersian version of this’ was that if Alexander 
would makepeace, Darius u oyld send him all his wealth 
and bo his ally, and all his household u ould naturally be 
restored to him by a comjueror of such nobility, to which 
Alexander replied by returning the family of Darius, 
ignoring any tiues.tiou of reparations, and assuring Darius 
that his sway over Iran would continue to be as of old. 

According to a wholly fictitious but wide-spread Ira- 
nian tradition devised to lessen the disgrace of the conquest 
of Persia by Ale.xander, Darius had already defeated 
FgliqOs (Philip of JIacedon), with whom he had made 
peace upon marrying the Jlacedonian monaich’s daughter, 
by whom ho became the father of Iskandar (Alexander 
the Groat), and of receiving an annual tiibiite of 10,000 
eggs of molten gold, each weighing forty mtOgsls (about 
six ounces Troy) and all manner of kingly jewels.’ 

■ In the war between Phraates II (lSG-127) and Antio- 
ohus VH, the Parthian King ‘sent peace-envoys, to w'hom 
Antioehiis replied that lie would make peace if he [Phraa- 
tesj would free his [Antioohus’s] brother Demetrius from 
captivity and surrender him, withdraw from the domains 
w'hich he had seized, and, holding his own dominions, pay 
tribute ’ — terms which were refused by Antioohus.* 

The hostilities between Tigianes I of Armenia and 
Phraates HI of Parlhia weic mediated by Pompey, who, 

1 Arriau, AXi)t(IiI(oai«««(Ir,, II, 25; Curtiiw Uufus, IV, v, 1 (£be land 
OITered, that between the Hellearont and the Halys), Plutarch, Ihtn AUxatidri, 
nil, 4; Diodorn<ii, xvii, 3U. 

2 SfiiUi-Niliiiah, ed and tr. J. Mobl, Paris, 1838 78, v, 82; 2<S 84: 287. 

y ,b. V, 51 • 71 80. 

4 Piodorue, xxxir xxxv, 15. 
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enfc, while the Ajgwes thought that they could not keep 
Corinth as Argos, a thing which they desired, if such nn 
agreement and peace uere concluded. So it uas that this 
project of peace came to naught, and tho ambassadors 
returned to their several homes * ' 

Agreement was actually reached, howe% er, m 387 by 
the ‘Peace of Antaleidas" on the terms presented m a Royal 
Letter from Artaxerxes . ‘ King Artaxerxes thinks it just 
that the cities in Asia should belong to him, as well as 
Clazomeny and Cj pru'i among the islands, and that the 
other Greek cities, both small and great, should be left 
independent, except Lemnos, Imbros, and beyros, and that 
these should belong, as of old, to the Athenians But 
uhiohover of the two parties does not accept this peace, 
upon them I will make u«ar, m company uitb those who 
desire this arrangement, both by land and by sea, with 
ships and w ith money ’ * 

Ten years of struggle between the Persians and Eva 
goras, Lmg of Cyprus, ended between 385 and 377® when 
Orontes^ sent enaoys to Eaagoras ‘ to negotiate regarding 
settlement and to bid a peace be made on what terms he 
[Evagoras] deemed it proper to be made as relating to 
Tinbazus Accordingly, Eaagoras made peace so that 
he ruled Salamis ^in Cyprus] and paid the stipulated tii 
bute annually, and as King obeyed the King [of Persia] 
when he commanded ’ * 

In the final struggle of Greece with the AchEemenian 
Dynasty, Darius sent envoys to Alexander the Great, then 
engaged in the siege of Tyie, ‘stating that Daiius was 

1 Xenophon HeOiWica, IV, vm.U 5 (tr C L Brownson m 
eal Library) Barbeyrac, 1 168 JO 

2 XcDophon, c., v,!, Il,e/ Plutarol , ia,, iiiu, I, Tf" 

ArtarerxiK m, 4 5 Diodorus Siculus xiT 110 

3 See hivohocia m Pauly IVmevea) Pml tmjctnfahe Otr clasmAti 
■ilterlitmetcimeiiiichaft, Stuttgart, IgOj sqg ti 825 

4 C/ p 235 * 

5 Diodorus, IV, 9 cj Birbevrac i 190 1 
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m 64, appointed a boundary commission foi tlieiii, ‘ asseifc- 
in'j that tlie dispute uhicli the pimce [PluaatesJ had ^vith 
Tigianeo concerned some boundaiies, andt hat three men 
should decide the case foi them These he <ictuall} sent, 
ind they weie eni oiled as bond fide aibitratois by the t^^o 
kings, uho then settled their mutual complaints ’ * 

In 2BG Pluataces (Pnraates V) of Paithia aveited 
aimed conflict ^^lth the West b> coming to terms 
Avith Eoluc on condition that ‘he himself uould lenoimce 
Armenia, and that his bi others should lemam be}ond 
the 

A long period now followed diuing which theit is no 
rccuid of formal negotiations oi documents of the type 
here uudei consideiation, and the ne\t treat) was that 
inide m 29T AD between Diocletian and the basanian 
monaioh Naisos on condition that‘ on the east the Eoinaus 
should hold Intelene [read fngelenej with Sophene, 
and Aizaraeue with Caiduene and Zabdicene, that the 
Tigris should be the boiindaiy of both Powers, that the 
fortiess of Zintha, lying on the frontier of Media, should 
mark the limit of Armenia, that the lung of Ibeua should 
owe the insignia of his so^elelgllty to the Homans, and 
that Nisibis, situated on the Tigris, 'should be the place of 
contracts ’ ^ 

In 303 S ipoi II of Persia made successful offers of 
peace to Jo\ian, Emperor of Home, on the following 
terms ‘the restoration of fi\e regions beyond the Tigris—* 

1 Dio Cassius, XWVII, VI, , J (tr E Car}, in Lo b Ckisncul^biavj), 
cf Barbeyrac, i, 41'’ 

2 Dio Ciaaiu?, JjV x" i 

J Petrus Patricias fr «g » (most conyemeutl} eJ C dc Boor, Lxctrplu 
dc! Barliu, 19J3 p 4) cf Barbeyrac, ii, 4G 7 lUe phrase TOJTOV 

xuia (TO\aDuYltutco\ seenstomeao thnl N^ibis as the centre of interuatiota' 

tnde between Persia and the Roman empire, was the place of deposit of cO'* 
truts See, farther, H Hubsebmann ‘Die altarmemschen Ortsuamen,’ in /‘d'' 
ytrH a inchc F uchuiijot, xvi (1*J04), 219 2U 
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AiZcineue and JIoKoene and Zabdicene and IiEeuisc I?ehi- 
mene and Cordiiene ^ith Afteen foitiesses, and Nisibis 
.ind Smgaia and Cabtiii Alaiuoium ... and that no aid 
against the Peisians should be gi\en Aisaces [III oi 
AiineniaJ V the only niodihcations in&isted upon by Jovian 
being that Xisibis and Singaia, evacuated by then xnliabi- 
tautb, should pass into Peisuin possessioDj and that the 
Homans m ceded fortiesses should be permitted to go to 
otheib imdei the control of then own sovereign, .ind, 
Imall}, the duration of the peace uas fived at thirty 
> car s'* 

In 48J the fcasanian Peroz ga\e Akhshiimai (or 
Ivhubhua\ai),^ King of the Haitil (tlio Ephthalites, or 
■Whito Huns), a wutton ticat>, signed and witnessed, 
that, if permitted to uithdrau m peace from his unsuc- 
cessful iniasion of Ephthalitc teriitoi}, he nould iiovor 
again march against them, seek then coimtrj, or send an 
armed force into it, and that he uould delimit a frontier 
between the Ephthalito areas and his oun His speedy 
Molation of this tieaty offended Ephthahtes and Persian** 
alike, though the %aiioub \eisions gne dneigent 
accounts of a duphcit) as foolish as it 'was contemp 
tible ‘ At-Tabari, hero the most reliable author it\, states 
that Pei oz endeavoured to oircum\ent the conditions by 
humg the bouudaij pillar on ■ahich the treat} nas 
inscribed, and Mhioh both Iligli Contracting Parties aeio 
bound not to pass, mo%ed along m iid\ance of his forces 
so Out he might allege that he hid not overstepped the 


1 Jnsti, p 29 

2 Ainmiintia MarccUiatts \\V, v|i, y ri2,/osimD4 in, 31 , Fnu^tus of 
Uizanlmmj iv,21 (tr J 11 Lmine mV Langlois, C&lltchoH <I« Itulone n oiicieHi* 
et M nics f/e I iriinnte Pans 1807 69,1, 258 0) tirjami (v, •108 537-470 
Gl8) nppareiitl) nlUides to this siiue treaty btc also HarLt^rnc, ii COl. 

3 Jusli p I 1 

4 (y t Spict,el, Z,»a«i5c7ie J/ler//u »«/««/. ui (Ltipzi^, 1878), 17./ 0 
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frontier.^ Firdausi,^ on the other hand, declares that the 
treaty had been made by Bahrain Gor (420-438) with the 
conquered Turks {i.e. the inhabitants of Tiukistan) and 
that it had been inscribed on a pillar erected on the 
Jaihun (Oxus, Amu Darya), which was declared to be the 
frontier between Persia and Turkistan ; but Peroz substi- 
tuted the name of the Terek for that of the Jaihun, and in 
the battle which justly proved fatal to the perfidious 
Sasanian, Akhshunvar bore a copy of the true treaty on 
the tip of his lance. 

Perozs successor, Valagash (484-488), sent Nik'or 
Vshnaspdat as an envoy to Vahan the Mamikonian of 
Armenia,-^ who offered to make peace on the three follow- 
ing terms : ‘ The first, most essential, and most important 
of these’ three, is to guarantee us the laws of our country 
and our fathers ; to make no Armenian a Magian [t.e. to 
convert none to Zoroastrianism] ; to accord no one duties 
and honours because he exercises the functions of a Magian; 
to remove the fire-temples from Armenia; no longer to 
cause the Church to suffer outrage as has hitherto been ‘ 
the case because of infamous and despicable men; to 
permit Christians, [both laity] and clergy, to practise freely 
and fearlessly the rites and laivs of the Christian reli- 
gion where and as they will. The second is not to judge 
individuals arbitraiily, but to distinguish the good from 
the bad.... The third condition is this: we desire the Lord 
of the Aryans and the King of the nation [i.e. Valagash] 
to see all with his own eyes and to hear all "with his own 
cars, himself to know the good and the bad, and not to 

1 T ^'^^^^^^,Oeseh!ch(e dtr PcrscT und AiobtT zur Zett dc! ou» 

dcr Citron, I dts Tahtn iileisetU, LaideD, 1879, p. 179, c/. ib, pp. 125-6, aud also 
Lasar of L’‘arp‘, Ixxiii (tr. S, Gbessrian, in Lauglois, ii, 350). 

2 V, G82 : 1576 7, vi, 90 : 51.98 : 67. Hw geograplij here i« impossible, for 
the Terek is lu Cis-Caacasia, nor can be mean the Atrek, which is south of the 
Amu Darya One would expect the alleged boundary river to be the Yaiartes 
(the modem Sir Darya, called Darya-i-Gang in S/nA Njmali, ii, 474 490). 

3 Jusli, pp, 219, 315,338. 
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employ anotlioi's nioulh for deckliug woiglity jiilairsj. .. If 
you grant us these Londitions and place these promises m 
mil liands, confirming them by the Eoynl seal and signa- 
ture, summon us, and \\c shall come; r\e shall submit, 
and obey tiro King’s coinmirad, and carry out all that he 
shall command , 

In fill peace nas concluded hctiveen Justinian and 
Khusriiv Anushlir an (531-578) on these conditions: the 
two inonnichb should consider themselves brothers, m 
accordance with ancient custom ; they should supply each 
other with money or men as need might arise ; all places 
oaptuied hy eithei side during the war just ended should 
he restoied to those from whom tliey had been taken, the 
Homans to give hack to the Persians, among otlier ton ns, 
Bolon and Pliarangion, and the Persians, in turn, to restore 
to the Homans the fortresses in Iiazicii ; that the Homan 
Commander of the East should henceforth he stationed at 
Constantine instead of at Daras (Qasi nl-Bnij, near Nisibis) ; 
that the Homans should give the Persians a fixed sum 
in lieu of being bound to dismantle Baras and to co- 
operate with the Persians in guarding the Casjiinn Gates; 
that the Iberian refugees might cither reside at Constan- 
tinople or return home; and that a certain Bagaris might 
bo exchanged tor another iiorson of equal rank." 

In bis account of the com ersations in 502 between 
Justinian and Khiisiav, JIcnander Protector’ gives almost 
a proccs-ivibal of the method of procedure in negotiating 
peace. At Baras the Homan ambassadors, Petrus Patriciiis 
and Eusebius, mot the Porsi.in envoy, lesdegusnaph.' 
After a long address fiom Petrus, dwelling at length 
on the prowess and virtue of his people, lesdegusnaph 

1 l-nzAr of P'ntp*, (Ir m Langloi*. ii, *>54 

2 i'rocopiu*, J)f 1‘trtieo, il,rf Biibejnii, u, IM 7» 

“ 3 fd lie Hoor, pp 1718.1, r/*. Uirbeyrae li, 

103 4. 105 200 

4 Jtislitp'HO. 
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replied in similar vein, and these being duly traus 
lated bj the interpreters on both sides, a number oi 
other speeches vere made both for piactical and for 
oratorical reasons lest either group should seem to be 
behind the other in desire for peace Coming down to 
details, the Persians desired the peace to be perpetual, and 
they asked to rccene a certain amount of gold annually 
as a condition that they refrain from hostilities, a lump 
sum for fort}, or at least that}, years to be paid im- 
mediatelj The Romans replied that thej must decline 
to make an} pa}ment, and that they wished the peace 
limited to a brief period After long and apparent!} 
acrimonious discussion, of which Menander gl^es no 
details, it was decided that peace should last for fifty 
years throughout the East, including Armenia and 
Lazica [Lazistanj, that the Persians should restore 
Lazica to the Romans, that thirty thousand pieces of 
gold should be paid annually to Persia b} Rome to keep 
the peace, seven } ears’ sum immediate!}, and three 
ynars’ amount at the expiry of seven years, after which 
payment should be made regularly year by year It vas 
likewise agreed that the terms reached b} the ambassadois 
should be confirmed in writing both by Justinian 
and by IQuisrav, the Persian monarch’s letter being 
given m full ProMsion was also made for a separate 
promise by Justinian that the three years’ payment uould 
be discharged at the exact date agreed upon , and Kluisrav 
was hound, m turn, on recenmg this money, to give written 
assurance that he would keep peace 

At a subsequent conference, the question of Suania— 
the only important problem still outstanding — was taken 
up After prehminar} magniloquence on both sides, Petrus 
set forth the historic basis of the Roman claims to the 
country, and it was decided, after thorough debate, to sub- 
mit the matter to IChusrav for decision, lesdegusnaph pw 
mising to use his good ofiSces on behalf of PetrUs. Other 
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sixth Article, that any individuals who had passed, in time 
of war, from the Eomans to the Persians or from the 
Persians to the Eomans might, if they so desired, return 
home without let or hindrance; but in time of peace no 
one might desert or flee from the territory of one High 
Contracting Party into that of the other, but must be 
handed over, voluntarily or" involuntarily, to those from 
whom he had fled. The seventh Article, that any com- 
plaints, brought by subjects of one of the High Contract- 
ing Paities against subjects of the other High Contracting 
Party should be settled by trial either by the plaintifis' 
or by certain men meeting on the frontier in the presence 
of officials of both High Contracting Parties, the indivi- 
duals found guilty to make the damage good. The eighth 
Article, that, to avoid any future ground of complaint 
against the Eomans on the part of the Persians because of 
fortification of Daias, neither High Contracting Party 
should build walla around either it or any other frontier 
area. The ninth Article, that neither High Contracting 
Party might invade or make war upon a people or terri- 
tory subject to the other High Contracting Party. The 
tenth Article, that no troops should be stationed at Haras 
except such as might be required to garrison it; nor might 
the [Eoman] Commander of the East remain in its vicinity 
lest it become a base for invasion of or injury to Persian 
territory, in which events the Governor of Haras should 
make reparations. The eleventh Article, that if either 
High Contracting Party should wrong tho other by under- 
hand activities rvhich might give rise to ill feeling, the 
matter should be punctiliously adjusted by the judges 
stationed on the common frontier of both States. If they 
should be unable to make settlement, the case should be 
referred to the [EomanJ Commander of the Bast, and if 
then it were not adjusted within six months, and damages 

^ libitaVTuiVTcovTiiv pjdfliiv aa-rovOutoiv i] 51 oLv-eioiv dvO(?aii«sv, 
X , but the phrase seems rather enriooa. 
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made good, the party at fault should be liable for twice 
the amouut in reparations. If even this should prove 
ineffective, the plaintiff should appeal to the sovereign of 
the defendant, and if that monarch should not paj the 
plaintiff double damages 'within a year, this Article should 
be deemed liolated. The twelfth Article invoked the 
Divine blessing upon those who should faithfully maintain 
the treaty and the Divine curse upon those who should 
violate it ; and the thirteenth (and last) Article fixed the 
duration of the treaty at fifty years. 

The document thus drawn up by the envoys was con- 
firmed by Letters Royal both from Justinian and from 
Khusrav; and when it had so been ratified, a separate Con- 
vention was made governing the status of Christians in 
Persia : they might build churches,* practise their religion 
and sing hymns of thanksgiving freely, and inter their 
dead’; they could not be constrained to attend Zoroastrian 
religious rites or to worshipZoroastrian deities against their 
will ; but, on the other hand, they were forbidden to make 
converts from Zoroastrianism to Christianity. 

Two copies of these documents were made and 
carefully compared to ensure identity of wording and 
content; and other copies were then prepared from them. 
The two original copies were fastened with wax seals and 
stamped with the signets of the envoys as well as of twelve 
interpreters, six for each High Contracting Party, after 
which lesdegusnaph gave Petrus the original copy written 
in Persian and another in the same language but written 
in Greek letters, receiving in return the original copy 
written in Greek as well as another in the same language 
but written in Persian characters, these seco nd copies being 

1 At Taban (Noiaeke, p. 258) adds that Jaatiman was eanClr bonad to 
build fire temples for Zoroastriaus in his domimons 

Z Instead of exposing them on ‘ToTTCts o{ Silencfe' according to Zoroas- 
tnan usage 
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unsealed and serving merely as aide-memoires (to ocoOiiosodai 
ot tag nvi'iixag). 

The conference now broke up, and lesdegusnaph 
returned home, Petrus remaining at Daras to celebrate 
Chrijstmas. Shortly after Epiphany, the Greek envoy, having 
first paid the seven years’ sum stipulated in the treaty, went 
to Betharmais to endeavour to settle the Suaman question 
with Khusrav himself ; but these conversations, reported at 
length by Menander, and based upon historical arguments, 
ledto no change in the status of the region, which remained 
under Persian dominion. 

In 690-591, Bahram Coplo having been elevated to 
the throne, Khusrav II Parvez (590-C28)* appealed for aid 
to the Byzantine Emperor Mauricius (682-602), who grant- 
ed it only on condition that, according to Piidansi,* Bahram 
would Sign a treaty never to make war on Byzantium so 
that ‘henceforth Iran and Rum may be one, and that wemay 
not seek to separate these lands *, and that the SasHnian 
monarch would many one oi the daughters oi Mauricius', 
to wdiich the Armenian historian Thomas Artsruni* adds 
that Bahram agreed to cede to Byzantium, SyriaandAssyna 
as far as Nisibis, Tanuterakan in Armenia as far as Ararat 
and Dvin and the shores of Lake Bznunik‘ to the village 
of Aiest, and the major part of Iberia as far as Tifiis. 

Firdausi, who completed his Persian epic, the Shah 
Nainah (‘Book of Kings’), in 1010 A.D., mentions, besides 
the documents already cited, a few other treaties of legend- 
ary character, probably modelled on the historic agree- 
ments of the Greek and Byzantine periods. The import- 
ance of the poem in present connexion lies in the fact that 

1 Justi, pp 863, 135, Noldeke Talart, pp 282 5, 474 8, llarbeyrac, », 
231-4, :240. 

■ 2 vii, 114 : 1343 116 ; 1358, 120 : 1394-122 ; 1-123. 

3 u, 3 (tr. II Broiset, Collection d’AMfortena armeniens, Petrograd, 1874 , 
1, 7C); for other, and slightly different versions, see Hubschmann, pp 22S 32. 
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it is the oldest and fullest extant historical record of pre- 
Muhammadan Persia, and that the later Persian and 
Arabic historians followed much the same sources, and 
worked along much the same lines as did Firdausi. 

Pashang, King of ‘Turan’, sent an envoy to Kai 
Qubad (legendary date 1005-990 B.C.)' to sue for 
peace, proposing that the division of the known world 
by Farediin between his sons — Eiim (the Byzantine 
Empire) and the West to Salm, Turkist.in and China to 
Tur, and Iran to Ira] — ’ should be maintained. ‘ If we 
depart from this and engage in war, we shall make the 

world strait for us If King Qubad is pleased herewith, 

...neither of ns will see the Jaihhn (even) in dream, and 
no Iranian will come this side of the river, save with 
greetings and peace and messages’ ; and on these terms a 
treaty (cjlf-j*) was made,^ 

Siyavakhsh, son of Kai KA’us (legendary date 990- 
840 B.O. flj), made peace with Pashang’s son, Afiasiyab,* 
on condition that the latter would send him a hundred 
hostages of his own kinsmen, known to and chosen by the 
famous Eustam, evacuate all areas of Iran then held by 
him, return to ‘ Turan and renounce any future resort to 
arms.* 


1 py. 215, 159. E. W. West iit Sacfd pJ the xirn 

(Oxford, 1897), p. irii 

•1 Sh^h-Han ah, i, 138 : 290 3o3. 

3 tb. i, 470 : 149 55, 47b: lb2 4 , 175-8, For isU*J F. Steingaas. 

Persian-i^iig^ts/i D’c l-CudOD, n» d., p 2S0, gives tbe meaninoS ‘ promise, 

agreemeut, corcpaci, ;-jQvoai'On,ipeatr,*tipi}’atloo, p’edge, secarity, confirma- 
tion Mt appears.'u Pai lavi (M duV ss pafmift (Avest< * pa^lt m'ina-), 

and 18 lorrcwed .n A'lLeciao as pa^iran li. GQlschmann, Armemtche 
Sramma/i/., }, Sl-asboa-g, lfc97, p. 220). . * 

4 Jes , pp liOO, 

5 Sh'ih-Narrah,'^ 27:, f«12 G, 930 4. Fora frandi lent of^r of peace by 
the ‘Tarannn' leader Perap, prfcrd'ng to eaer.iico all hi# conqcesta to Codiri, 
general of Kai Kbiiarar {r/. JnatU pp. 252, 118), see tb. in, 504 : 1106 *qq- 
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By Db. Mbs. Ehts Davids, d.litt., m.a. 

...Tamen usque recurret — so ran an old saying we 
associate with Horace, the sage ot Eome. Pitchfork human 
nature, and it will come right back again. Man has word- 
ed his nature under a manifold of aspects — notably in 
ancient Egypt— and by a manifold of terms — notably in 
Germany of the day before yesterday ; we find him there 
and then, not only wording himself as I, or as we, as we 
still do, but the other man as either thou, or he, or you, 
or (a little later) they.‘ But in neither case was there 
any doubt m him as to the unitary meaning in his pro- 
nouns. The speaker and the man spoken-to were, each, one. 
Queen Victoria, in her now classic remark, might say, “We 
are not amused.” But she actually meant : ‘I’ am not... 
Moreover this “ we ”, or “ I ” expressed a nni gue unity. She 
did not mean by it the bundle of physio-psychological 
factors labelled “ I ”. She meant I, the appraiser, the judge ; 
the estimator of your story, as reported by my hearing 
and tried according to my taste, ray souoir faire — these 
being the instruments by which I judge — I decide vou do 
not amuse me. 

For the queen at that moment, and at any similar 
moment, her forming the worth or value, and making it 
articulate was the fundamentally real, true expression of 
her nature as man, that is, as human being, homo, purtisa, 
dtman. It would not have been equally so, had she thought 
of the matter as a hearing, a valuing, a verdict, vnthout self- 
reference. This would relegate the act to ‘a’ procedure common 
to intelligent persons, expressed in general terms commonly 
accepted. But this was * her * estimate, unique, in that 
what went to form it was, in its conditions, not just the 
1 Du, Er.lbr, 8>e, 
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same as that of any one but herself. She made if, she 
worded it, she W'as responsible for it. “I valued, I spoke, I 
must stand by it ” : — if the personal factor here (whether 
expressed by pronoun, by verb, or by both,) be cut out, we no 
longer have what is fundamental in the speaker’s nature; 
we are trying to pitchfork nature out. 

Now this was what the teaching best known as Hina- 
yana Buddhism sought to do, as it drew, in time and in 
point of view, ever further from its, original inspiration 
It sought to do it verbally, by coming to use the negativ.* 
amtta, not as in the early warning, namely, as That who 
body and mind were not, but for the owner of body and 
mind as non-existent. At first, while using atta~ for man 
(puggala) freely, it only deprecated seeing in the moaning 
of this word those implications of the Divine (immutability, 
not-ill) taught in Brahman ^lore. Little by little the use of 
attan was avoided, save on the one hand where common 
usage called for a reflexive term,* and on the other, whore 
a pitchforking of the ‘ man ’ was deemed desirable. Heroin 
it sought to do verbally what it held mentally. 

The causes of this divergence in doctrine, as duo to 
other conditions as well as that indicated above, I have 
gone into elsewhere.’ I have also dealt elsewhere with the 
usual evasion called the two ways of teaching (dtu I'aihd ) 
practised by the Founders”.’ ibis, emerging only in the 
later commentaries, is without pertinent scriptural support, 
is not used in the scriptures where sorely needed — the 
Kathavatthu, No. I — and is indeed virtually negatived by 
a very explicit repudiation of double method ascribed to 
the Founder’s last utterances,^ 

Here I am pointing, not to the pitchforking so much, 
as to the * recurret’ of the “ man”, 

l eij. attjfto Ljlam 

a Golnnui the J/an, LonJon. 1323, etc 

S J1 R. Asiatic Society, JanuftiT 19*** , 

4 MahS'P-trimbbiiiia,tattaQta, ^ 
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It'was i volte face wondrou** in its thoroughness — its 
apparent thoioughness — ^accomplished by Buddhism while 
yet in Indn, that, in the country of the most ‘notable 
utterance of “the man* {purusa — atman — Brahman), the 
man should he declared as not real,as no thing f taken to be 
more than body and mind Whether it was for this, partly 
or at all, that India finally would have no more of Bud 
dhism we do notbnow But this we know the tolteface 
might be in idea, but it could not become as much in Ian 
guage Nothing is more plastic than the word Nothing 
IS more curious, more fascinating than to watch the chan 
ges, the fissions, the permutations m words But there 
are limits to changes m the general stinctuxe of speech as 
the man’s expression of himself In ‘ I do this we may 
expel the doer from two thirds — Jearo mt etad — but the 
fundamental attitude of the man expressing himself re* 
mams Buddhism could not pitchfork the fundamental 
idea of the agent m language 

But there were ways round, ways of covermg up 
And that could be effected by other common, if less funda 
mentally based usages, the common name, for instance, 
serving to bind together bundles of actions in thought 
word and deed These three are such bundles, but there 
are cords yet “more saying” than these, uniting them actu 
ally or potentially, such as, mind, or again states, pheno- 
mena, things, dhamma It was less of a wrench m langu 
age to speak of manas, or ciWa, or again of panna (pjajila) 
or salt {smrh) performing this or that, as %fxt wrethe “man", 
the “ I” And this is what we actually find m the Buddhist 
classics , less in the more archaic Sutta form of the Plgh^^ 
and other older portions, more m the more sophisticated 
Majjhima, the Abhidhamma, and more, much more, m the 
Miiinda and the Commentaries 

What, for instance, could not that Sutta of ancient 
seeming, the Mahavedalla, 43rd of the Majjhima tell 
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king enjoying a fivefold revenue It is only in their defini 
tions, not their illustia^ions, that both writers extrude the 
man, while tending to use the artificial diction of personi 
fying his ways, and of making mannikins of his attributes 

When we look to the still later attitude represented 
in such a standard manual as the Abhidhammatthasanga 
ha,^ we find the man, still pitchforked as much as ever, 
come back m a more decisive- way, if still under a misfit- 
ting name The flat quincunx of the groups bodily and 
mental {slandhas) is practically shelved — they were a 
most unfortunate choice from the first — and their succes 
sor IS, apart from rUpa (the body), “ciWrt and cetasika,^'* 
that 18, mind and ‘ mentals ’ When a citia arises, it may 
be analyzed into a number of properties, {cetasila) some 
constant, some occasional Thus we once more get a 
quasi unity, producing a number of mind ways We are 
here halfway back at least to the natural, the more funda 
mental standpoint of the one, the man, wielding his instra 
ments 

Ido not think that this feature in Buddhist literature 
has been given the iHention it merits To credit the way, 
the process, .with creative, productive activities belonging 
to the user of the way, the proceeder, is a slovenly mode 
of thought and language , it is an impoiting into prose the 
license and play of poetry But it has served as a com 
promise, whereby Buddhist thought has managed to come 
along as it has, sounding the hollow tom tom of anatta on 
the one hand, and on the othoi, teaching m apparently 
reasonable terms concerning humauitj 

‘Apparently reasonable * ifc has sounded to many, even 
today Nay, not even todiy, let me rather sav, especiall} 
today For it is today, (yet not today only) that we too 
have set up something like that tom tomming concerning 

1 Translated (Pali Text Soc)a» Compel dum ofP/tlosop/ j 

2 These just peep out already id the AW idhammi Pitaka 
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thsTery'maH, an3 are teaching with much the same 
slovenly usage, by transferring terms and phrases befitting 
the mind-er to the mind, that is, to the miud-ing. Turn 
with me to what was, perhaps more than any other work, 
the nntse of our crude yovmg science of psychology 
trying to wean itself from its own mother, philosophy. 
“We need not seek long : “ The mind very often sets itself 
on work in search of some hidden idea, and turns as it 
were the eye of the soul upon it” (there Locke actually 
brings in the ‘ man ’ as a rival, or even as an instrument 
of the mind !) ; “ though sometimes too they start up of 
their own accord, (ideas hero =d/iammd), and offer them- 
selves to the understanding In this vein Locke might 
have written the Milinda I 

I will not burden this brief article with seeking ana- 
logous slovonlinosses la Looko’s heirs, the Scottish or 
British psychologists. The latest, my own teacher and 
hvs te«ichci,‘Ilobc’ctsou and Bain, were fastidiously ‘ un- 
sloven’ in their diction, ns in fhcir thought. They were 
chiefly myopic in this: they shelved the juan or self, who, 
though imaualyzablo, should have formed the avowed 
limitrpoint, the very poi? sld. In their analysis, they are 
compelled (by man’s rccognitiomof ‘ the man * in language) 
to be over drawing in the * wo and ‘ I \ This always 
reminds mo of a gibe in Leslie Stephen’s ethics : shooting 
over at a target with the avowed aim of not hitting it. 

Bather would I show how, in a sample of today's 
psychology, we seem' to have rcx'crtcd to the rhetoric of 
Locke. In The Nm Pstfchologxf^ this is abundantly the 
case. “ The rational facnitj’’ prompts the mind to refuse 
implicit obedience But the mind worried by this man- 
nikin (d/tornmn) hits back I “The complex responsible for 
the act ..is not recognized by the mind...” (How like 


1 Oitih« //umttH UH'Uralunding, {Iti'V) Il.cli. 10, 
■i 19W. 
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the Queen’s ‘ we are not amused ’ *) “ most minds simp]\ 
oannot tolerate a recognition they expend untiling in- 
genuity m inventing some more respectable reason” {ic 
mannikin) and so on ad nauseam ^ 

I would not for a moment fail in the respect due to 
the work and importance of psychology I am not so 
disloyal to ‘ mj first love’ More power to her elbow ’ 
But her power is likelv to be more effectual in her object, 
the discovering the true, if she will but take up a sound 
attitude from the first, and not one which has led her into 
the very slovenliness in subterfuge, on which the Buddhists 
of old fell back, on winch they Jail hack today Elsewhere 
I have referred to James Ward’s call to her to do this, and 
to bis own failure, m the teeth of the time spirit, to follow 
up his call and to win o\er his colleagues ^ I should like 
to see that call given a fair chance I should like to see 
the “ man ” iamen usque recurrens Psychology has follow- 
ed physiology with too little Msion She has not seen 
that she is not a parallel studj with that of the body 
She 18 the study of the valuer, the contemplator, analyzer, 
wilier in the ways by which he wields the body She is a 
middle terra Not to see this is to have to ‘ expel nature ' 
In the personified ‘ mind ’ and ‘ ideas nature, as we have 
seen, comes back But it is a recurring, hooded and 
cloaked m the ser^ ant’s guise Beetho\en has been shov 
ed into the pi mo, but the pmno keeps bounding ‘ Beetho 
\ en * ’ What a pitiful muddle * 


J Cb#p XI 

2 TA*lfiU foiWe.AiNJrftiAaymyi on Hi (lutroilnction) 
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to suggest the similarity of the bird and tree legends of 
that Yasht to corresponding belief of China in the feudal 
age. In the present pax>er the same task is continued 
and, among others, the old cults of water and of mountains, 
as well as that of the Boyal Glory (Khvareh) are dealt 
with. Attention is also drawn to individual legends 
relating to the heroes Keresasp and Faridun. I admit in 
all humility that my work in this field is bound to show 
those defects and imperfections from which an amateur’s 
efforts can never be free. But from what study and 
thought I have devoted to the field, I can confidently 
assert that a great harvest awaits accomplished scholars of 
Iranian and Chinese Arohieology, when they turn their 
attention to the scientific and systematic comparison of 
these two great spheres of beliefs and legends. As said 
above, it is in the Feudal Ageof China anterior to the second 
century before Christ that the best material of such com- 
parative study will bo found. As one of the great autho- 
rities on the subject. Prof. Marcel Granet has emphasised 
that it is to the average typo or form of the feudal legends 
that attention has been so far most directed (c/". the pre- 
face to his work “ La Beligion des Chinois”). But for 
obtaining the best results in this comparative study we 
shall have to take account of provincial peculiarities of 
legends and in particular of the legends in Chinese pro- 
vinces and seigniories bordering on Iran and the land of 
the Sakas. Such a specialised and detailed study is a 
necessary preliminary to thorough comparative work. All 
that is'attempted here is to utilise the material furnished 
in the works of such savants as Granet, de Harlez, de 
Groot and Father Bor6 in order to give a few examples of 
the interaction between the religious and heroic i legends of 
old Iran and ancient China. 

The G\ilt of the Waters. 

We find the Iranian and other heroes described iu 
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the Aban Tasht as offering sacrifices to Ardvisura (the 
goddess of the waters). We note further that they used to 
offer up to the goddess hundreds of male horses, thousands 
of oxen and ten thousands of lambs. Sometimes, indeed 
both parties to a war or battle offer up similar sacrifices to 
the goddess and we find her favouring one worshipper 
and rejecting the prayer of the*other at her will. 

Very similar sacrifices were offered in ancient China 
especially in the province of Tain. In that province, more 
than anywhere else in that empire, Vows were made to 
the spirit of waters and sacrifies were offered up to him.* 
As the Iranian heroes have certain holy rivers and moun- 
tains near which they sacrificed to Ijhe waters, so the 
Chinese warriors favour the lake of Tsong-ki^ or 
the Mount Yang-yu which are places where their predeces- 
sors from Yu the Grdat downwards had sacrificed to 
the waters.’ For long periods did the goddess 
protect the lords of Tsin against their foes and help them 
in their vendettas, and a great number of Chinese heroes 
of the line claimed and obtained her assistance in their 
wars.’ Nor was the worship confined to the princes and 
friends of Tsin. Their enemies — the princes of Tchou — 
though at first reluctant to worship the goddess of their foes, 
at last came into a line and worshipped her, as their ambi- 
tions expanded.^ Similarly in the Aban Yasht enemies 
like Arej'ataspa and Kavi Vishtaspa, Tusa and the sons 
of Vaesaka, Frangrasyan and Husravah strive to gain the 
favour of Ardvisura. When in China the Tsin, the special 
worshippers of the god of river, were conquered, the con- 
queror hastened to offer a sacrifice to the god and thus 
to placate him.® These conquerors had first thought of 
. erecting a mound to celebrate their victory, but on 
second thought substituted for it a sacrifice to the god of 

1 Granet " Uanses et Legcndes de la Chine Ancienne," p* 472. 

2 Ibtd p 469. note 4 3 Ibid, p. 473, note and p- 480, note 1- 

4 Ibid, p* 480, note 1. 5 Ibtd, p. 473, note. 
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waters whom their rivals had worshipped so long. 

(a) The Sacrificial Animals, 

The Iranian heroes sacrificed to Ardvisura horses and 
oxen and lambs in their thousands. The Chinese also 
sacrificed to the god of waters horses, oxen and other 
animals. White horses were preferred, and wo read of the 
Hans throwing a horse and a jade ring into the river.‘ 
At Lintsin which was another great place for 
the worship of “ the Yellow Elver ” the sacrifices 
were offered at the times of frost and thaw and 
consisted of bulls and calves, to which were added in some 
places the first fruits of cereals. Bay colts with black 
manes were also offered to the waters.® But it was 
not considered right or proper to offer to the waters 
a bull with a completely white head, as it was con* 
sidered inauspicious.® The victims were of course 
offered up by immersion.* Great care was taken 

in selecting the victims. The priests or invokers of 
the deity chose the victims’ beforehand. On the 
day of the sacrifice the prince with his soldiers 
went to see if the victims wore of the right sort.* 
The sacrifices were on a largo scale both in Persia (where 
victims were offered up in their hundreds and their thou- 
sands) and in China where the ceremony cost millions.^ 

(b) Apparel of the Spirit of Waters. 

In Aban Yasht (paras 127-130), Ardvisura AnShita is 
described as wearing golden earrings, a golden crown with 
fillets streaming down and garments made of skins of bea- 
vers. That reminds us of the Chinese tradition that the 
spirit of waters demanded from one of the worshippers 
the present of a cap or crown made of the skin of stags, 
decorated with red precious stones, the fillets of the crown 

1 Granet. p. 477, note 3 B Jfnd p. 476 note 6. 

3 Ibid. p. 473, note 2. 4 Ibid, p 473. 

5 Ib^d. p. 474, note 5* 6 Ib^d. p. 475 note 1* 
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to bo ornamented with, other precious stones. As this demand 
was not complied w'ith, the prayer of the worshipper was 
rejected with the result that he was defeated and slain in 
battle.^ It may be, by analogy, that the Iranian heroes 
were also expected to provide the apparel mentioned in 
the Yasht as a part of their offerings. ' 

(c) PaZ«c6 of the Spirit of Waters. 

In describing the dwelling or palace of the goddess 
of waters the Awesta writings give us excellent poetry, 
Ardvisura Anahita “has a thousand cells and a thousand 
channels : the extent of each of these cells, of each of these 
channclSf is as much as a man can ride in forty days, riding 
on a good horse. ‘ In each channel there staTids a palace”,* 
These lines of poetic description are exactly those 
followed by the Chinese classics in describing 
the goddess of waters. One of her old Chinoso 
names is “Ping-i ", which being interpreted means “ one 
who spreads forward liko a charger or war-horse This 
is an analogy similar td that in the Awesta where only 
the speed of the horse is said to measure the progress of 
the many channels of the waters. AYe read again in 
another Chinese classic that line : “ the reservoir of 
waters is the hidden palace of Ping-i ". Here again wo have 
a close analogue of the palace of Ardvisura Anahita. 
Similarity of poetic conception as well as of the 
underlying thought could not well go further.’ 
Proceeding further, in Aban Yasht (para 102) wo 
read of the palaces of Ardvisura Anahita containing 
“well-laid, well-scented beds covered with pillows" for 
her. This is reminiscent of the legends in which the 
Ghineso princes provided brides for the god of waters and 
also supplied nuptial beds for him.^ We can 

1 Granet p. 480. note 2. S Aban Yasht. para 101. 

3 cy.de* Harlez “Lo LLto de» Espnts ct des Immortcis,” pp. 
180-181; Dor6 IL 10,779* ■* Granet, p. 47C note. 4, 
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also now understand why a jade ring was thrown 
into the river with a sacrifice or when vows wore made 
to the god of viators.? 

Thus the principality bordering on the Yellow River 
in China preserved contact with the local god of waters 
by periodical sacrifices of beautiful girls.® The bride of the 
spirit of waters was dressed in full bridal attire and was 
placed on a couch which was set afloat on the river. 
Thousands of persons used to crowd the banks to watch 
the ceremony.® 

(i?) Chariot of the Goddess of Waters. 

Again in the Aban Yasht, the goddess of waters 
'* drives forward on her chariot, holding the reins of the 
chariot” (para 11). Curiously enough, on a bas-relief at 
Ohan-tong there is depicted a god of waters going out 
in n car drawn by fishes and escorted by all kinds of 
aquatic beings bearing arms.* It might bo added that 
in China cars were also offered to the goddess of waters in 
some provinces,® together with four bay colts with black 
manes. 

(fi) Places of Sacrifice to the Waters, 

Wo nofco that in old Iran and also in Turan, the 
sacrifice to Ardvisura was offered either* on the banks of 
a river or lake, or on a mountain. Thus in the Aban 
Yasht, king Haoshyangha sacrifices to her on the 
Hara ^klountain (sec. 21), Tima on the height of 
Hukairya (sec. 21) and Kavi TJsa on Mount 
Ero/ifya (sec. 45). No oxplanation is given of this 
apparently strange practice of Baorificing to the goddess 
of waters on the mountains. CUinoso heroes also tried to 
avert floods and droughts by worshipping either on moun- 
tains or on the banks of rivors. Tho reason given is that 

1 Dor6 III 10, 780. 2 Granct **I,a Hcligion do Cbinoi8*’i p 03' 

Ibid.'p 476* 4 -l&id. p* 48L noto 1. 

5 Jbid. p. 476, Doto 6. 
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rivers and mountains are both instrumental in producing 
rain; consequently the sacrifices necessary to avert a 
remedy, droughts and floods might be oSered either on 
mountains or on banks of rivers.' Hence also 
the kings of China offered habitually the same 
sacrifice “Wang” in honour both of mountains and rivers.' 
The sacrifices to mountains ^ind rivers were supposed to 
keep off diseases also. An oracle attributed to Con- 
fucius runs to the effect that “ the beneficient 
influences or spirits of mountains and rivers suffice 
to regulate the world ; the guardians of the earth 
and of harvests ‘ are related to them.’ Above all 
mountains and rivers are the terrestrial delegates of high 
Heaven ; and as earthly power is but the shadow of 
heavenly greatness, the meetings of feudal vassals were 
held on suoh sacred spots.' 

It is very significant that when we want to observe 
suoh numerous and detailed resemblances between the 
Iranian and Chinese cults we have to go far back to the 
ancient Chinese legends. The resemblance almost 
disappears when we look to the more recent cults of 
waters prevalent among the Chinese. Thus neither the' 
cult of Tien-Fei, a goddess worshipped by the navigators 
to save them frohi shipwreck,'’ nor the numerous later 
cults incorporated in Part II Vol. 10 of Dord’s great work 
afford usjany parallels of note to the Awesta or Pahlavi 
legends. 

(f) Animal shapes assumed hy the Spirit of Waters 

So far we have mostly found Chinese parallels to the 
accounts of the spirit of waters found in the Afen Yasht 
but, occasionally suoh parallels are found in other Yashts 
as well. Thus we all know of the great fight in fho Tir 

1 Granet, p 467, note 2. 2 Ibid. p. 4 1 S, note ) a-,-; pp if/; o7k1 347. 

3 lUd' p 346-7. 4 2b!J. p. 65. 

5 Dot®, Tart II. Vol- 11, pp. 914-920. 
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Yasht between fctie white horse (representing the 
water-god Tishtar) and the black horse Apaosha (repre- 
senting drought). Incidentally in that Yasht the spirit of 
waters (Tishtar) assumes the shape of an ox as well. There 
is a very similar Chinese legend which seems worth draw- 
ing attention to. It would appear that a spirit or dragon 
of waters was laying in the divers and lakes of China and 
was causing numerous Roods which were devastating the 
province of Kiang Si. The dragon-slayer Hsu Chen-chun 
suspected this and prepared to get rid of the destructive 
water spirit. The latter becoming aware of the steps being 
taken against him, changed himself into a yellow ox and 
fled. The dragon-slayer at once transformed himself into 
a black ox and started in pursuit. The yellow ox jumped 
down a well to hide, but the black ox followed suit. The 
yellow ox jumped out again and assumed the human form 
but was cornered and made to assume the shape of a lake/ 
and to promise to stop his destructive activities. There 
is another similar legend in which a bull with yellow or 
golden hair again represents the spirit of the waters ® 

There has been much speculation about the great 
aquatic animals described in Bundahish Oh. XIX.^ The 
three-legged ass is said there to stand in the midst of the 
ocean shaking the waters and preserving them from con- 
tamination. Darmesteter takes this description as a 
meteorological myth, while West accounts for the animal 
as a foreign god tolerated by the Iranian priesthood from 
political motives.* Both suppositions, I venture to submit, 
are wide of the mark, the legend being a part of the float- 
ing mass of legends to be found in Persia, Central Asia and 
China. Thus China hasalegend very similar to the one which 
we are considering. “In the Eastern sea is found an animal 
with the appearance of a bull ; its body is green and it has 

1 'Warner, " Myths and Legends of China ”, p. 223-24. 

2 Dor6, Part II, Vol. 9, p 1050 3 S BE, Vol V, pp 67-78 

4 S.B .&1 "V. p. 67. note 4 
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m China the “ glory” or “regulating virtue ” of a dynasty 
declined towards its end and that of another dynasty came 
into prominence This glory or virtue exerted itself 
both m time and space, for the now and vigorous 
dynasty drove the unruhf elements of the state over the 
four holy mountains which formed the boundaries of 
the empire * Moreover, homage was paid to the new sove- 
reign by hiB assembled assals on the four mountams which 
had thus both a political and a religious importance ^ But 
there was a more miraculous nay in which the Royal Glory 
loas connected with the mountains One of those cardinal 
mountains omitted a cloud or aura of the colour 
corresponding to that ascribed to the new king Thus 
Mount Tou near the Eastern sea omitted a jellow 
cloud or -Napour ^hen Houangti became emperor, 
and a red vapour when Yao was raised to power* 
Thus in a very material sense the Royal Glory was seen 
on the mountains. Consequently in China too the Mount 
Fou near the sea was the seat of the Royal Glory m an 
important rospeot just as m Awesta we dad Meant 
Ushidarena was the seat of the glory made bj Mazda * 
Like Mount Fou, Mount Ushidarena on which 
the glory reposes was also “ surrounded by waters 
Then again " regulating virtue or glory ” of the 
Chinese emperors was helpful m expelling the non Chinese 
barbarians from China over the borders of the empire 
The glory of the Chinese emperors had thus an important 
eSect in promulgating civilization, for it expelled “ the 
barbarians of the four seas ” as well as tho barbarians of 
the desert. Just so in Zamyad Tasht, paras 68 and 09, the 
Glory IS the keeper of the Aryan nations and its force is 
directed towards extinguishing all the non-Aryan 
nations Another point of resemblance is that the Royal 


1 Granetpp 249 251 
3 Jbid p 237, note 1 
5 ZamySd Yasht para 66 


2 Jbtd p 249 
4 Zamyad Xaslit, last para 
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Glory changes wUh tho dynasties in China and has a 
rise, a point o! culmination and a decline/ In tho 
same v.*ay in the Zamyivd Yasht, paras 92-94, tho glory 
passes from the lino of Thraotaona to Frangrasyan 
and thence to tho Hno of Iliisravah and then to that* of 
Vishtaspa, It lias also a oulml^ation period and a time of 
disappearance; for wo arc told that it culminated in 
Thractaona when As^idahaka was killed, and iu Frangra- 
syan when Uravau was killed and again in Husravah 
when Frangrasyan was killed. 

Wo note further tho fact that tho mountain which w'as 
most associated with the Royal Glory in the case of China 
was situated on the Eastern Sea* This is very 
interesting in view of tho connection in the 
Awosta between tho Royal Khvarch and tho watery angel 
Apara NapSt, Lommel in his introduction to tho Zamyad 
Yashb has expressed the view that " an original connection 
exists betw’eon the thoroughly alien god Apam Nap^b and 
tho kingly Khvarch which according to the folklore has 
its habitation in water ”.** And now we see how the ideas 
of Eoyal Khvareh and of the waters wore connected in 
old China also. Hero again wo see either a reciprocal 
influence of Chinese and Iranian myths or the potentiali- 
ties of a common source of inspiration. 

It ifa interesting to observe what a high authority has 
to say on tho subject of tho connection between the “ Royal 
Glory” or ‘^Regulating Virtue ” and holy mountains. 
We note in the groat work " Lcs Memoires Historiques 
do Se-ma Tsion’^* that Alount Fou was a marvellous 
mountain situated m tho Eastern Sea; it emitted 
a vapour which changed its colour according to the 
emperor who was called upon to reign. The vapour was 
rod under Yao who ruled by virtue of fire ; and it was 


l Granet, p 227. 2 ihid Religion, p bS. 

3 Lommel “Die Yashts des Awcata,” p. 374. 4 Vol. 1, p. SL 
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yellow in the time of the emperor Hoaiig-ti. Hoang-ti 
ascended the mountain to verify if the magical vapour 
was of the colour of the earth, i.c. yellow. It is on 
occasion of these visits to the mountain that the insignia 
and title deeds of the barons and lords of the empire 
were verified. 

We note that in the Zamyad Yasht and in the cor- 
responding Chinese legends* wo have the theonj of sovo ' 
rcignty as held m old Persia and China. When the Royal 
virtue was perfect then, according to Chinese accounts, the 
sovereign was the true son of Heaven iind was identified 
in his life with the Order of the Universe. So too, in old 
Iran, such a king held the Royal Glory made by Mazda j 
when however he did sinful or tyrannical acts the Royal 
Glory left him ns it left Yim and Frangrasynn. To 
proceed further, in China the glory of ancestral kings 
normally passed to their worthy successors and thus 
wore connected the cults of ancestor worship and of Royal 
Virtue. So also our Zamyild Yasht is at once a glorifica- 
tion of the successive kings of Persia as well as a hymno- 
logy to Royal Glory. If the dynasty declines in virtue 
the Glory goes over to another lino ; and it is this change 
of dynasty which the Chinese texts particularly emphasise. 
Lastly, according to both accounts, the cult of the moun- 
tains is an incidental part of the theory of Royal Glory 
and Virtue. For, the mountains as the chief of holy places 
are at once the regional and terrestrial delegates of 
Heaven and the emblems of the exercise of the power of 
earthly sovereigns, since the meetings of nobility in 
China at least were held on their neutral ground. The 
mountains, again, are explicitly connected in the Chinese 
texts with the cardinal points; this point of view 
implicit in the Zamyad Yasht which begins with an 

1 For a summary of these Chinese legends see “ La Keligion de 
Chinois”, by Granet, pp. 53—66. 
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enuineratiion of tho inountains beginning with those in 
the East. 

While wo are on the topic of’ the Eoyal Glory 
(Khvareh) we might note that in the Laws of Afanu^ 
*wo have the mention of a belief very similar to that 
which was current in old Persia and China ; only 
in the latter eountiies the belief was developed 
much further, Alanu speaks there of the “tejas” of 
the king or the royal “lustre *’ (or glory) "which is as in 
China associated with the cardinal points. These points 
which are eight in the case of India are mentioned by 
Mann by implication through a reference to the eight 
deities which axe tho lords of these points. 

'Legends about the Winds. 

There is a remarkable similarity between the 
legends of ancient China and Persia us regards the wind 
in its malevolent aspect. Two examples will suffice to 
illustrate this thesis, 

(1) In the Chinese classics we read that on a certain 
occasion Pei Lien (the dragon of the wind) and his evil 
allies raised furious winds and storms in the region of the 
tsouth. The Emperor Yao deputed the “Heavenly 
Archer’, by name tihen-I, to bring that turbulent spirit to 
reason. Shen-I, wounded the spirit of the wind by an 
arrow in the chest ; another arrow which hit the knee of 
the wind spirit forced it to surrender and to promise not 
to repeat its mischievous activities.® 

So similar is the following account of Eeresasp’s 
encounter with and victory over the wind as given in the 
Persian Eevayet of Kama Bohra that farther commentary 
is useless. There Keresasp narrates that on one occasion 
Ahriman and the devils misled the wind into causing 

1 Chap. 7, 89. 4 and 5. 

2 Cf Dord ‘ Recherches s>ur lea Superatitions en Chine”, Part II, 
Vol 10, pp. 700-701. 
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great storms ; the storms’were so severe that trees and 
even mountains vrcre levelled with the ground. However 
the wind could not overthrow the hero Keresasp. That 
warrior seized the malevolent wind, threw it on the 
ground and made it promise to resume the useful activi- 
ties which had been assigned to it by Ahura Mazda and 
the Ameshaspentas.* 

Again, in the Shahnamch, Hustarn kills the demon 
Akwan who possessed the body of a stag, the stripes of a 
tiger and the nature of a dragon ; while its movements 
were quick as those of the wind. This demon is also a 
manifestation of the wind-demon, which according to 
Chinese legends possesses the body of a stag, the size of a 
leopard and the tail of a serpent ; and it can make the 
wind blow whenever it wishes.* 

In my essay on "Shahnameh Legonds and their 
Chinese Parallels ” I have sliown how closely similar the 
exploits of the Seistan heroes Keresasp and Rustam, were 
to those of the “Divine Archer” Sbon-I, That topic 
brings us to the legend of the Kamak bird mentioned in the 
Minokhirad,* as well as in the Persian Rovayets. 

Legend of the Kamak Bird. 

In the Revayet of Kama Bohrah Keresasp boasts of 
his exploit against the bird Kamak which had darkened the 
world and created a general drought by intercepting all 
rain with its wings — Keresasp shot arrows at it for seven 
days continuously and brought -it down after which he 
crushed its beak with his mace/ 

This legend, too, is explained by a reference to 
Chinese mythology, which shows that the bird Kamak is a 

1 See Darab llormazdiyar's Eewayat edited by Dr. J'J. Modi* 
Voi. I, P- 63. 

2 Warner “Myths and Legends of Ch ina, ** p. 205. 

3 Minokhirad, ch. 27, para 50. 

.4 C/. Darab Hormazdiyar's Rovayal* edited by Dr- J* J* Modi* 
Vol. I, p, 64. 
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rcforencc to tho Tn'ilcficicntacti\ity of the Run in calling 
drouglitR. The Djvinc Archer Shen-Yi combats the niuo 
false suns which were causing ii groat drought; tho 
drought was disi)ellod after the niuo false suns had boon 
shot down 8ucccssi\oly.* 

A TsCr/cnd of Kiiti/ Faredun, 

Not only in the ease of ftio great cults but in tho 
matter of individual cpiRoth-s of heroes the rcsemblanco 
beluecn ChiuMc and Iranian accounts is noteworthy 
Thus in tho Dinkard* wo read of a fight between the 
king Faredun and the demons of Mn/endaran in which 
tho king vanquishes them by the inslrumcntahty of tho 
hot and cold wind issuing from his nostrils. “Tho \ic- 
torious Faredun pursued them to tho foremost upland and 
hi 8 nostrils n lined upon it so that they split it through, 
from his right nostril is tho cutting and sharp scorching 
of Iho ICO that has fallen and of tho cold of winter; and 
from bis loft nostril is the cutting and sharp scorching of 
the rock tliat has fallen, which is similarly burning to a 
fire the 61XC of ft house, carrying the dust from tho feet of 
the male os Barmayun, of tlie obstructed victor, the 
mighty l\arcdun". It is rather difliciilt to guess from 
this narration the connection between the breathing 
exploits of Faredun and tho appeiranco of tho “nmle-ox”. 

But tho Chinese legend of Tchong-Iuen presents the 
matter more clearly and shows that common nmtenal was 
utilised by tho Pahlaai legend and tho Chinoso myth. 
In tho war which led to tho cslablishmont of tho Chou 
dynasty, there figured a great warrior named Tchcng-luen 
who possessed the wonderful capacity of breathing out 
and ejecting through his nostrils two white columns of 
light which could scorch whole battalions out of existence. 

1 fy* Granot “DTinses et l^egcnds do la Chine Ancionnp/' pp 37o 
and 377. 

2 hook IX. eh 21, Bs SI S3. 
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After a long career of -victories gained by these means 
Toheng-luen met his death at the hands of Kin-ta-cheng 
-who was a “bull-spirit”. It is to be noted that all the 
elements of the Pahlavi and Chinese legends are common 
including the breathing miracle and the bull spirit.’ 

These legends about hproes, who could hill by their 
breath, are of great interest and throw light on the history 
of the practice of the Yoga in Persia and China. In 
China the Taoist sages attached great importance to 
respiratory exercises which prepared them for sublime 
tasks.* It was believed that through prolonged retention 
of breath they could produce results at a distance from 
their earthly body. The legend regarding Feridun also 
shows that similar beliefs were held in Iran at and before 
the times of the Pahlavi writers 

King Kawoos and the Bmperor Choxi-^vang. 

A fat more sustained and historically important 
comparison can bo instituted between the incidents of the 
life of King Kawoos (the Kai-Us of the Pahlavi writings) of 
Iran as narrated in the Shahnanieh and of the career of 
the Emperor Chou-wang who ruled in China from B.C. 
1154 to 1123. The character and reign of Chou-wang 
are known to us from the pages of the great Chinese epic 
named Feng-shen-yen-i which has been in part translated 
for us by the scholarly labours of Wilhelm Grubo under 
the title “ Die Metamorphoson der Goetter ”, But for the 
untimely death of that great scholar m 1908 we should 
have possessed a full translation of the great Chinese 
classic which is a historico-mythological romance of 
ancient China. What 1 would emphasise is ‘that the 
resemblance and comparison which I suggest is not so 
much between the life of the Emperor Chou-wang and 
that of King Kawoos as narrated in the PahIa^i writings , 

1 SeeDorS' Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine,” Fart H' 
Vol* 9. pp 582-583 and Warner op ett pp 144 145- 

2 Cf> Granetj “La Religion deOunois” p 151 
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the resemblance is confined to the additional episodes 
about Kawoos supplied to ns by the Shabnameb. Tbe 
inference is obvious ; for such a great and WBll-known 
popular epic as the “Feng-Shen-Yen-i” must have 
influenced the epic and ballad-literature of Central Asia , 
and through it the Chinese epic might well have supplied 
incidents to the great Persian poet. Here we emerge on 
the problem of the influence of the great Chinese epic 
upon the Persian epic. It is tor this reason that the 
comparison which we are going to institute between the 
legends of King Kawoos and those relating to the Emperor 
Chon-wang is of great interest to the students both of 
Persian literature and legends. 

Firdausi narrates that the According to the Chinese 
Bblis took counsel with his legend tbe goddess Niu-Kua 
demons to darken the life being offended with the Em- 
and counsels of Eing peror Chou-wang summoned 
Kawoos and to deprive him to her presence the three 
of his glory. One of his leading demons and corn- 
chief demons thereupon manded them to go to work 
undertook the task o so as to bring about the 
misleading the judgment of ruin of the emperor. The 
King Kawoos and of turning demons were ordered to 
him away from the path of enter tho palace of the 
wisdom and rectitude. emperor in disguise and to 

darken the judgment of the 
king.' The chief of these 
demons was the noted Fox- 
demon who soon found an 
opportunity to carry out his 
purpose. 

King Kawoos was informed The Emperor Chou-wang 
that the prince of Hnmawa- was informed by his minister 
ran (a Saka province) had a Fei Chung that the tributary 

1 Grube; pp. 7*8 
33 
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■very beautiful daughter 
named Sodabeh and be 
forthwith sent a nobleman 
to demand her in marriage 
for the king. The prince of 
fiamaw’aran was most reluc- 
tant to marry his daughter 
to the king of Iran. The 
insistence of the king in his 
demand naturally led to a 
war in which the troops of 
Iran were w’orsted at first 
and imprisoned in the city of 
"Shaheh" in Hamawaran. 
In the end however, with the 
help of Eustara, the prince 
of Hamawaran was defeated 
and Sodabeh was given in 
maruago to King Kawoos. 
But she became the evil 
genius of the king and 
was the source of many 
troubles which befell him, 
Sodabeh, having seen 
prince Siyawash, fell in love 
with him and induced King 
Kawoos to order the prince 
to go to the royal harem. 
There Sodabeh made im- 
proper advances to him 
which was repelled by that 
virtuous prince. Vexed by 
this indifference, Sodabeh 
accused him of assailing 


prince Su Hu possessed a 
daughter (named Ta Ki) of 
heavenly beauty. The em- 
peror at once asked Su Hu 
for the hand of his daughter 
in marriage, Su Hu how- 
ever flatly refused this offer' 
and defied the emperor. The 
result of this refusal was a 
war m which the royal 
troops were at first defeated.’ 
In the end however Su Hu 
was compelled to give his 
daughter in marriage to the 
emperor. While, however, she 
was being conveyed to the 
imperial palace the Fox- 
demons managed to take 
possession of her and it was 
through her that the demon 
managed to mislead the 
emperor to his ruin.® 

Ta-ICi now iustalledas the 
empress happened to see 
prince Po Yi-Kao and fell 
in love with him. She in- 
duced the Emperor Chou- 
wang to order Po Yi-Kao to 
come to the royal harem on 
the pretext that she wanted 
to learn from the prince 
how to play on the lute j for 
the prince was an aoknow- 


1 Grube pp. 13 4 2 /ltd. pp 15 45 

3 Ihd- chap. IV- 
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her virtue with the result 
that Siyawash left Iran and 
went over to Turan where 
he was ultimately mur- 
dered. 


The Shahnameh mentions 
another queen of King Ka- 
woos by whom was born 
prince Siyawash. At the 
birth of this prince the as- 
trologers prognosticated an 
unhappy life for him and 
hence Kawoos gave over the 
prince to Kustara to be 
brought up abroad and to be 
educated. On his return to 
his father’s court after an 
absence of seven years he 
was, as we have seen, perse- 
cuted by his step-mother 
Sodabeh. In the course of 
this persecution Sodabeh 
accused the prince of being 
the father of certain prema- 
turely born children of a 
woman about the palace. 
But King Kawoos learned 
the true facts by the help [of 
some astrologers. He was 
going to punish Sodabeh 


ledged master of that in- 
strument. Under pretence 
of learning the lute from 
Po Yi-Kao she offered her 
love to the prince. When 
he rejected these advances 
she intrigued against him 
and brought about his des- 
truction.' 

All the elements of the 
stories condensed in the op- 
posite paragraph are found 
in the Chinese legends but 
they are arranged in a 
different order. As it is 
very interesting to find how 
the same facts are different- 
ly arranged in the two 
great epics, a brief summary 
is given here of the Chinese- 
version Ta Ki, once ad 
mitted to the palace, plot- 
ted against the life of the 
senior queen Kiang. When 
the son of the Empress 
Kiang was born he looked 
like a lump of flesh; and Ta 
Ki took occasion to inform 
the emperor that a monster 
had been borne in his palace. 
The emperor ordered the 
mother to be killed and the 
child to be cast out of the 
city. The saint and immor- 


1 Grul>e. Chap. 19 
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tal Chin* jin, however found 
the child, foresaw its gloriou'; 
destiny and reared it up for 
seven years after which he 
informed the child of his 
royal ancestry. On attain- 
ing maturity the prince Tai- 
Sui (for so he was named) 
avenged the wrongs of his 
mother on the infamous Ta 
Ki.' For his dutiful conduct 
Tai Sui was canonised in 
later ages.^ 

The reader might bo left to judge from these compari- 
sons how closely the two epics agree m portraying the 
salient features of the lives of Chou*wang and Kawoo«. 
To me ho^NCN or the most striking comparison is the last 
one that I luu e put forward — for there we have the strong- 
est evidence of the use of common material in both epics 
All theelemonts are there — the monstrous birth, the casting 
out of the child, the fact of his being brought up by « 
stranger, the same period of such tu lolago (i c. soven years) 
the indignation of the child against the vindictive step* 
mother and finally the canonisation of the child. 

But it is not only in the persons of Kawoos and Chou 
Wang that the colours of the history and mythology of 
China and Persia have got blended. Another very interest- 
ing parallelism can be traced between the two great 
mystical sovereigns, Kai Khusrnu and Hwang Ti. Both 
were warlike and victorious emperors who gave their 
names to notable and flourishing periods of national 
prosperity and who stood for epochs of their countries 
unity and gieatness. Both of them abdicated at the 
height of their power and gave up their earthly sove- 

1 Grubo chapter VI, do Harlez"* Le Livro des esprit*! ct de* 
Jmmortels pp 136 37* 


who was however pardoned 
at the request of Siyawash 
himself. In Iran, after tho 
death of Siyawnsh, groat 
honours wore paid to his 
memory and he was hold 
in reverence as the personi- 
fication of persecuted inno- 
cence. 
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reignty in order to reach the heights of spiritual greatness. 
In the end, both ascended to heaven in their lifetime 
through their spiritual greatness. Both sovereigns occu py 
a distinguished place in the histories of mysticism of their 
respective lands — the Persian being remembered particular- 
ly through his speciality of the Jam-i-Kai-K Jmsrnu, and 
the Chinese monarch being disthigoished by his possession 
of the “p'earl of ivisdom”. But the development of this 
thesis would unduly enlarge the limits of the present 
article and must be left for a fuller exposition to some 
future occasion. 

In conclusion, I would draw attention to my object in 
writing these essays on the parallelisms between the older 
Chinese and Iranian legends and cults. Soholar.s like de 
Groot, do Hatlea and W. Grnhe have drawn attention to ' 
the ooourrenoo of Buddhistic elements in the Chinese cycle 
of legends. The Chinese have admitted quite a number of 
Buddhist saints to their pantheons. Indian gods have also 
been admitted to the Chinese gods though, ns do Hnrlez 
adds, they are not included in the spirits venerated by the 
people.' The entry of Buddhistic pcrsomlities into Chinese 
— for the dogmas had no great success — Was due to as excep- 
tional combination of circumstances, ta's., the political 
weakness of China under the pressure of barbarians and 
the acoompaying social disintegration of the time.' While 
the points of contact between Chinese and Indian mytho- 
logy have been sufficiently attended to, no effort has so far 
been made to trace the intercourse between Persia and 
China in cults and legends. And yet in these papers 
sufficient examples have been furnished to show a wide 
and close parallelism. If the legends relating to the faith 
of the great Sakyamuni have forced their entry into China 
so have also tho legends relating to the military heroes of 
the Sake rncm 

1 Do Harlez op. cit- p- 20 

2 Granetf “ La Religion de Chinoi**", p* \78. 
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vishtAspa. 

By PnoF. EnNST Hebzfeld. 

The name of the protector of the prophet Zoroaster 
in the Avestio literature is Kavi Vishtaspa ‘King 
Vishtasp’, or in the Pahlavi literature Kaivishtasp* 
shah ‘ Kmg-Vishtasp-ICiDg^ The name of the father 
of Darius I in the old Persian inscriptions is Vishtaspa 
and his title xhiyaoiya, ‘sliah’. The identity of the two 
historic names and titles is an amply sufficient reason to 
discuss the question of the identity or non-identity of 
their bearers. The question has several times been 
answered in the affirmative as well as m the negative, 
I should not dare to deal with this thorny problem which 
seems to bring blame upon everybody who touches it, 
and which has become a noli wc tangcrc, if I did not 
believe to be able to show’ it under a light under which it 
has not yet been looked at, and to adduce some fresh 
material for its elucidation which has not yet been used. 
And I have one more reason : it is a problem which has 
been more than once the subject of correspondence with 
the venerable scholar and promoter of science to whom 
these lines are dedicated. 

A. VisfUaspa, the Father of Darim. 

The OP inscriptions reveal clearly the political divi- 
sion of Iran proper, as it was before or at the beginning 
of the reign of Darius and at its end. The material from 
which we may infer that political division is twofold • on 
the one hand we have the paragraphs of the BehistGn 
inscription of Darius which relate the history of the 
rebellions of the different provinces, and on the other 
hand the three lists of various nations of the empire. 

According to the first group of information, the 
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following are the five satrapies constituting Iran proper: 
(1) MiXda, (2) Pirsa, (3) Parlhava, (4) BS,khtri8b, and (5) 
Harakhvatish. 

Then § 15 says : ima tya adam akunavam pasava 
ya04 jriayaOiya abavatn, “ this is what I did after I had 
become king”, hut before the king proceeded to reorganize 
this newly pacified empire. Hence the political division, 
as contained in ,the Behistun inscription, is the old system 
of Cyrus and Cambyses. 

The following paragraphs tell the story of the rebellion 
in Babylon and Elam ; §§ 24-25, the beginning of the re- 
bellion of Media; §§ 26-30, an episode in Armenia; 
§§ 31-32, the rising of Fravartish in Media; § 33, that of 
the Sagartian Cithrantakhma,' pretending to descend from 
the house of Huvakhshtra, and his execution at Arbela. 
Then, § 34 says : ima tyn manlt krtam Mftdaiy, “ this is 
what has been done by me in Media.” It follows that 
previous to the rising, Armenia as a whole and Assyria, 
oast of the Tigris, both of them old possessions of the 
Median empire, were included into the satrapy of Media. 

The following paragraphs relate the partaking of 
Parthava and Vrkana in the Median rebellion. Vis- 
tAspa manA piti hauv parOavaiy flha, “ VishtSspa, my 
father, he was in Parthava ” are the words so highly 

1 The Asagarta were a tnbe widel/tpread OTcr Iran already donng the 

Achaemenlan period, exactly like the modern Kords whose ancestors they seem 
to have been. Their name still sunrircs lo modem Si'irt, btlween the great 
bend of the Tigris and the lake of Vsd» Armen, syerd or syerlb, HUbsch* 
tnatiD, .dftarrf. Or{sTiamen,p 812 e. The Arab geographers reader it by ei'ut 
or 81 'irt, I e. ffi irt, or by is'frt, e'Crt. </, Gnyfe Strange, Z<tndt of the £di! 
CaL,f 114 Far iQ the East, the name occurs under the shape SiyctX as the 
capital of !Sco'atrTO\^^ and residence of the Saka kings in laidoras of Cbarax 
S18, m the distnct IlaQaiTayiitni, « OP. para-ita ka, an appellative corres* 
ponding exactly to modern rddb&r, name of a district at the lower B^lmand. 
lBidors^tY«^ appears as under 113* 

15' Long. SQ® LaU 
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important for our problem The paragraph ends ^\ith the 
words: “Tins is what has been done bj me m Parthava" 
Hence Vrk^na formed part of the satrapy of the father 
of Harms, and, it has been proved that the old Parthava 
comprised always the modern district of KdhistAn ^ Be* 
sides, Parthava included also, as we shall see soon, Harai- 
va — Herat and Zranka — Sistan. Follows the rebellion 
of FrAda m MargiishHarw, crushed by the “satrap” 
Didrshish of Baotria § 39: “ This is what has been done 
by me in Bactria", shows that Harw was part of the 
satrapy of Bactria Besides, this satrapy included Sugda 
Soghd, as will be shown later Tho next chapters treat 
of the rising of VahyazdS-ta m the town of TArav3,, modern 
Tirum, in the land Yautiya m PArs, who appears as a 
second Pseudo-Bardiya Yantiya (or Yutiya) is the same 
as the ethnical name ovuoi in Herodotus's list of satrapies 
and tho catalogue of tho army of Xerxes Their land is 
the later province Kirmfln: originally having formed part 
of Pars, that land lost the privilege of being freed from 
taxes m consequence of its rebellion, and remained sepa- 
rated from Pits later on $ 44 : “ This is what has been 
done by me in PA-rs ” Next come the events in Araohosia. 
An army had been sent by Vahyazd^ta against Vivahana, 
the loyal “satrap” of Arachosia The first battle took 
place at Koipishakrinish, not Kapisa of the Greek authors, 
but medieval Qiqan, situated intheQuetta-Khuzdar region. 
The second battle was at Gandutawa, Gandawa of 
to day. The commander of the rebels fled to Arshida 
m Araohosia, the usual residence of Vivahana, hence 
apparently in the neighbourhood of Kandahlr, where he 

l Oq andPatilar c/ Marquart p. GSU s under fahlaT 

Yaqtlt has preserved some passages of nl Ruhnt, a nitive of the region, living 
about 300 H,s v Ispldhrustaq Jflsf (error for KhQap), Jun&bidh thedistncts 
bpcdh Rust&q or Junubidh as well os Kbdsp form p\rt of Pahlav Parthav. 
Jlhe shiflmg of the old name to Isfahan and Media in other and younger authors 
IS due to inisiinderatanding and coufosiOQ between the name of the province 
and that of the Aisacid empire 
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was captured and executed. § 48 : “ This is what has been 
done by me in Harakhvatish.” 

Zranka, later Sakasttn-Sistin, is not mentioned in 
this connexion, although its situation between Fars and 
Araohosia seems to require it. The region was of course 
not a separate satrapy, but part of a larger one. It is of 
highest importance to know of'which one. 

There are two possible communications between Kir- 
m.'in and Kandahlr : the northern one leading directly 
through the great central desert to Sist&n and, thence, to 
Kandahar, the southern one leaving the southern border 
of the desert to the left and proceeding through parts of 
Makritn and Balhchistiln to KandaKtr. The most simple 
explanation of the silence of the inscription regarding 
Zranka would be that it was included in Araohosia and 
that the rebellion spread from Yautiya-Kirmiln immediate- 
ly into Araohosia, which, if including Zranka, would have 
been adjacent to Yautiya. To support such a conclusion 
one might quote the fact that at the time of Alexander, 
Drangiana and Araohosia formed indeed one satrapy 
under Barsaentes.’ But it would be lash to take this as 
granted. And as a matter of fact, the rebellion spread over 
Xvadaicaya, modern Khwash m Baluchistan, to the 
Quetta-Khusdar region. 

Wo know of a number of important changes that 
happened during the course of centuries in the adminis- 
tration of the empire, and our whole attention must bo 
directed on the discovering of these changes. And there 
is a strong reason that forbids the simple solution of the 
problem, contained in the inscriptions themselves, i.c. in 
the lists of the nations of the empire, that second source 
of information, to which w-e must now turn. 

Wo possess three lists, in § 6 of the Bebist&n inscrip- 
tion, dating 519 B.O., in Persepolis e, dating 618-17 B.C., 

1 Airian, 4»o5osu, 111, 21, Ij Quint. Curtins, VJ, 6, sa 
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and in the Naksh-i Rustam inscription, dating 486 B.C. 
Besides we possess a much larger document preserved by 
Herodotus. The list of Herodotus like those of the ins- 
criptions reflect an official document of Achaemenian 
administiafcion, a list of the satrapies, which enumerated 
imder the headlines of the different satrapies all the vari- 
ous tribes inhabiting them,* together with the sums they 
paid as taxes. The lists of the inscriptions are but short 
excerpts, selected from the original document according 
to certain historical and moral considerations. The list 
of Herodotus is much nearer to the original, though not 
complete. Although it is usually done, it cannot he used, 
as it stands, for historical researches, for it is much spoil- 
cd and must at first be checked and corrected with the help 
of the Persian lists and other materials. The main reason 
for the confusion reigning throughout it, is that already 
the source of Herodotus had altered the natural order of 
the document which, originally, like the Persian lists, 
began with P«ars, Media and Elam, certainly not with 
Greece. Moreover, from the beginning we may distin- 
guish two mutilated documents, which woro patched up 
and completed by various information. But since the 
detailed official lists are at the base of the excerpts in the 
inscriptions, and the scribes did not jump to and fro when 
selecting their texts, it is evident that the headlines of 
the original, the division into satrapies, cannot be effaced 
altogether. 

There are many examples. If, c.g., in all the three 
inscriptions Bakhtrish is regularly followed by Sugda, we 
must infer that Sugda — like Marw, as we have seen— 
belonged to the satrapy of Bakhtrish. And if in BehistQn 
(519 B.C.) as well as in Persepolis e (618-17 B.C.) we find 
the group ParOava — Zranka — Haraiva, but in Naksh-i 
Rustam (486 B.C.) Parfiava Haraiva — Xwarazmis — Zranka 
Haraxvatis, we must infer, at first that Haraiva-Herat 
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always formed part of Parthava, secondly that Zranka 
originally was included into Parthava and was only sepa- 
rated from it and united with Araohosia after the reorga- 
nisation of the empire by Darius. So it remained until 
the time of Alexander, ns we have seen. 

Hence, the father of Darius, Vishtaspa, was, previous 
to 520 B.C., at least under Cambyses, possibly already 
under Gyrus, governor of Parthava, a large satrapy which 
included Vrkana, Haraiva, Kohistan and Zranka. 

He may have been more than a mere satrap. At the 
place quoted above, § 35, the title of Vishtaspa is not 
mentioned, like, e.g., that of Dadrshish and Vivnhana. But 
from §§ 2 and 3 of the same inscription we learn that his 
title was jrsayaoiya, like that of his ancestors. In the 
same way Cyrus, in the short inscription of Pasargadae, 
calls himself xsayaSiya, the simple Median title, and, 
besides, in the new inscriptions from Pasargadae, i ;{liSya- 
Oiya vazrka, like his ancestors, the ‘ kings of Anzan ’. In 
§ 4 of the BehistQn inscription Darius says : “ Eight of 
my race were kings before, I am the ninth, nine we are 
kings dvitaprnam ‘ in two lines’.” Those nine ‘kings’ 
are : 

1, -Gahispis, great king, king of Anto, 


2. Cyrus I, great king, king 6. 

of Anzan. 

1 7 . 

3. Cambyses I, great king, 

king of Anzan. 8. 

4. Cyrus H, the Great, 9. 

great king, king of 
kings, king of thelands. 

6. Cambyses H, great 

king, king of kings, 
etc. 


Ariyaramna, king. 

Arshama, king. 

Vishtaspa, king. 

Darius, great king, 
king of kings, king in 
Pars,king ofthelands 
etc. etc. 
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My latest disooverios in Fnis ot ancient monuments 
and sites previous to tho period of Darius .compared with 
cuneiform tovts lately published by A. Poobol, make it 
sure that Pars was the old land of Anran. Cyrus and his 
predecessors at any rate resided in Pars, as kings of 
An/an. Their title ‘ great king ' does not contradict 
the statement of Hcrodotns'1 129 that tho Persians were 
tho ‘slaves’ ot tho Medcs. During tho Sasanian epoch 
there were several ‘great kings’ under tho sway of the 
Sasanian ‘ king of kings’, i.c, tho buzurg Arminiinteh, the 
buzurg Kusansah. Tho Median empire was not yet the 
strongly centralized one of thoir Aohaemenian successors. 
In the Babylonian cylinder of Nnbunaid Cyrus is called 
‘ arad, slave ’ of Istuigu-Aotyagcs, the exact counterpart 
of tho 8oC)o; of Herodotus and the ' bandaka ’ of Darius’ 
inscriptions. 'The real man who united Iran was Cyrus 
and after him Darius. 

As the older branch of the family ruled in Pars at 
least throe generations or about 75 years previous to 
Cyrus tho Great or to 559 B.C., hence since about 035 
B.C. or a few years onlyaftorthoannihilatiou of thoSusian 
empire by tho Assyrians, tho most natural assumption 
would bo that not only Vishtaspa, but tho whole younger 
branch of tho family wore hereditary rulers of Parthava, 
under Median suzerainty. In one of tho fragments of 
Ctesias, handed down to us in tho epitome of Photius, 
that author says that Cyrus, when dying, appointed his 
second son, Tanyoxarkes, i.c. Bardiya, prince-governor of 
the land of the Baotrians, the Ghoramnians, tho Parthians, 
and the Carmanians, and ho adds that after tho murder 
of Tanyoxarkes, it was tho mage Sphondadates, the later 
pseudo-Smordis, who ruled tho provinces in question until 
his revolt against Cambyses. There is no doubt that 
Ctesias, tho physician in ordinary to tho queen Parysatis 
and to Artaxerxes If, has been a very bad historian,* but 

1 Tbe IiitgaieDta ot Cleetaa are colleeteU eacl made easilr acceaitble la 
ta heUition of E. Gilmore, Londoo, 1886 
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he has preserved many details, especially regarding the 
family history of the Aohaemenids, unknown even to 
Herodotus, and to leave aside everything ho says, because 
he tells sonietinles things untrue, is depriving ourselves 
of a source of information, where information is scanty. 
Ctesias’ assertions must be used with criticism. Now, 
what he is saying above, would amount to an almost 
complete division of the empire between his two sous, 
Cambyses and Hardiya, which might have been the induce- 
ment for Cambyses to murder his brother. But the §§ 10 
ss. of the Behistuu inscription contradict at least parts of 
Ctesias’ representation of the facts, which we cannot 
accept as a whole. (The seat of the rebellion of the Magus 
GaumSta-Sphendadates, following the inscription, was 
Pars and Media, and not the eastern provinces of Iran. 
Carmania-Yautiya, according to the inscriptions, did 
not belong to the East during the period in question, and 
Parthava was ruled by YishtSspa. But it may be true, that 
the real Bardiya was, at the end of Cyrus’ reign, prince- 
governor of the Baotrians and Choramnians, just as in 
the early Sasanian time the princes used to administrate 
the same regions as ‘buzurg Kusansah’. We have seen 
that Baotria included Sogbd, and the name of the 
Choramnians, never mentioned elsewhere, survived in 
that of the modern town of Khulm.* 

We do not hear of any satraps of Pars and Media 
before or at the beginning of Darius’ reign. When during 
Cambyses’ absence in Egypt, the Magus Ganmata revolted, 
it is not any satrap, but the Persian and Median ‘tara,’ 
the nobility that formed the army, which joined the 
cause of the usurper. Those allodial lands seem to have 
been under a special administration, possibly under the 
great king himself, whereas the other main provinces 
were all governed by Achaemenian princes, c.g. Babylon 

1 XcoQanvKJi 18 to Khnlm cxactijr as SovQOUCtxai to Sabn. 
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My latest discoveries in FSib of ancient monuments 
and sites previous to the period of Darius compared with 
cuneiform tests lately published by A. Poebel, make it 
sure that Fars was the old land of An?an. Cyrus and his 
predecessors at any rate resided in Fars, as kings of 
AnSan. Their title ‘great king’ does not contradict 
the statement of Hcrodotus'1 129 that the Persians were 
the ‘slaves' of the Medcs. During the Sasanian epoch 
there were several ‘great kings* under the sway of the 
Sasanian ‘ king of kings’, i.e, the buzurg Arminansah, the 
buzurg Kusansah. The Median empire was not yet the 
strongly centralized one of their Achaemenian successors. 
In the Babylonian cylinder of Nabunaid Cyrus is called 
‘ arad, slave ’ of Istuigu-Astyngcs, the exact counterpart 
of the 8 ov1o 5 of Herodotus and the * bandnka ’ of Darius’ 
inscriptions. The real man who united Iran was Cyrus 
and after him Darius. 

As the older branch of the family ruled m Pars at 
least three generations or about 76 years previous to 
Gyrus the Great or to 559 B.C., bonce since about C35 
B.C. or a few’ years onlyaftortboannihilation oftheSusian 
empire by the Assyrians, the most natural assumption 
would be that not only Vishtaspa, but the whole younger 
branch of the family were hereditary rulers of Parthava, 
under Median suzerainty. In one of the fragments of 
Ctesias, handed down to us in the epitome of Pbotius, 
that author says that Cyrus, when dying, appointed his 
second son, Tanyoxarkes, Bardiya, prince-governor of 
the land of theBactrians, the Choramnians, the Parthians, 
and the Carmanians, and he adds that after the murder 
of Tanyoxarkes, it was the mage Sphendadates, the later 
psendo-Smerdis, who ruled the provinces in question until 
his revolt against Cambyses. There is no doubt that 
Ctesias, the physician in ordinary to the queen Parysatis 
and to Axtaxerxes H, has been a very bad historian,^ but 

1 The fragmeata of Cteaiaa are collected and made easily accessible 
te hedition of £. Gilmore, London, 1888. 
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he has preserved many details, especially regarding the 
family history of the Achaemenids, unknown even to 
Herodotus, and to leave aside everything he says, because 
he tells sometimes things untrue, is depriving ourselves 
of a source of information, where information is scanty. 
Ctesias’ assertions must be used with criticism. Now, 
what he is saying above, would amount to an. almost 
complete division of the empire between his two sons, 
Cambyses and Bardiya, which might have been the induce- 
ment for Cambyses to murder hm brother. But the §§ 10 
ss. of the Behistun inscription contradict at least parts of 
Ctesias* representation of the facts, which we cannot 
accept as a whole. The seat of the rebellion of the Magus 
Gaumata-Sphendadates, following the inscription, was 
Pars and Media, and not the eastern provinces of Iran. 
Carmania-Yautiya, according to the inscriptions, did 
not belong to the East during the period in question, and 
Parthava was ruled by Yishtaspa. But it may be true, that 
the real Bardiya was, at the end of Cyrus’ reign, prince- 
governor of the Baotrians and Choramnians, just as in 
the early tiasanian time the princes used to administrate 
the same regions as ‘buzurg Kusansah*. We have seen 
that Baotria included Soghd, and the name of the 
Choramnians, never mentioned elsewhere, survived in 
that of the modern town of Khulm.* 

We do not hear of any satraps of Pars and Media 
before or at the beginning of Darias’ reign. When during 
Cambyses’ absence in Egypt, the Magus Gaumata revolted, 
it is not any satrap, but the Persian and Median ‘kara,’ 
the nobility that formed the army, which joined the 
cause of the usurper. Those allodial lands seem to have 
been under a special administration, possibly under the 
great king himself, whereas the other main provinces 
were all governed by Achaemenian princes, e,g. Babylon 


1 Xtooanviov IS to Kbwlm exactly os SauQopcrcui to Salm. 
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by Cambyses under Cyrus, Bactria and Sugda by Baidip, 
Paithava by the younger branch of the Achaemenids, the 
house of Vishtaspa. 

Bactria formed an integrant part already of the prece* 
ding Median empire, a fact that has remained almost 
unnoticed, and is often ovprloolced when the problem of 
a possible pre-Aohaemenian ‘Bactrian empire ’ is dealt 
with. The passing ofltho sovereignty from the Medes to 
the Persian is known to us from two sources, Herodotus 
and Ctesias. They both agree in saying that Cyrus not 
only spared the life of his predecessor Astyages, but did 
any kind of honour to him. Herodotus gives us no 
hint as to the reason of this unusual conduct, Tho 
reason we may infer from Ctesias : after the overthrow 
of the Medes, Gyrus had to fight for his recognition by 
the various Iranian provinces, exactly ns in the later time 
Darius or Ardashir I. The principle of legitimacy, so 
astonishingly strong throughout tho course of history in 
Iran, was to be considered already by him. The capture of 
Agbatana had been in 550 B.C., the conquest of Lydifi 
in 647-46 B.C. According to Herodotus the subduing 
of the Baotrians took place only after the conquest of 
Lydia : at least this might be inferred from Herodotus 
I 153, but it seems improbable that forei^a conquests 
should have preceded the pacification of Iran proper. 
According to Ctesias, who in this case seems to have 
preserved the better version, tho.event took place before 
the Lydian campaign, and the Bactria'ns recognized the 
sovereignty of Cyrus, after a fight, foregone without 
decision, when they learned that not only Astyages 
was held in high honour by Cyrus, but that Cyrus had 
married Amytis the daughter of tho vanquished king/ 

1 'Xhe eame history is repeated bo many Umes again, that one feels in- 
clined to doubt its authenticity: Cyrua marries the daughter of the last Median 
king, Darius, the widow of CatnbyBea, of the Pseudo-Smcrdis (a very astonishing 
fact if he was indeed a pretender 1), and other female relatires of Cyru*# 
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Aparb from all the legendary details of the story, the 
mere fact 'is highly probable, because it contains the 
motive missing in the story of Herodotus, and because 
there are many similar examples in the history of Iran. 
This implies that Baotria had formed an integrant part 
of the Median empire already. And this, too, is highly 
probable. According to Herodotus I 102, already the 
second of his four Me^an kings, Phraortes, the 
successor of Deiokes, extended his rule over the other 
Iranian tribes, the Persians at first, and then, “supreme 
of these two powerful nations, he overran Asia, alternately 
subduing the peoples of which it was composed. He came 
at length to the Assyrians ”, but failed completely. At 
any rate, any attempt to attack the powerful empires of 
the Euphrates and Tigris basin, could only be undertaken 
with prospect of success after the anion of the Iranians 
had been accomplished. And it has been acoomph'shed 
shortly before COO B.O., and immediately after the moment 
when those Iranian tribes had settled down in the 
Countries, which they occupied henceforward. There 
is no place in history for any such Bactrian empire at 
all. The real ‘ hero of the Aryan lands, the one who 
united the empire ’ [Yaskt V-49 and X.V-32J can be none 
but Cyrus, who transformed the loose structure of the 
Median empire into the centralized, world-wide empire, in 
which the main lands were governed by members of his 
family and by himself. ■ 

Alexander marrica Stateira and Roxane, Ardoslilr I marries tbe daughter of the 
last Arsaeid, members o! the famllj ol Muhammad are marrying princesses of 
the Sasanian family, a fact most important for the deyelopment of Persian 
Shiism, etc. Many of these examples are historical, and althongh the romantic 
circamstances of the tales may be legendary, we are not allowed to donbt the 
mere facta. According to the new Persian conatitntion, only a son born by a 
princess may become the snccessoi of the Waliahd i it is diScnlt to think of 
anybody else bat a Sajar princess. See the remarks of E. G. Browne, on the 
“Doctrine of the Divine Right” in Persian lustoiyt bis After. Sist‘ of PettiOt 
Vol. I, p. 129 53. 
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The reaidonoy of Vislifcispa, princo-govornor of Par- 
thava, at the period preceding tho accession of his son 
Darius, fnust have been the capital of the province. This 
capital, during tho long historj' of Iran, has always been 
in the fertile plains of Nlshapur, and Tos bounded to the 
North by high mountain ranges, among them the Koh-i 
Kewand, on which, until tltc medieval epoch, stood one of 
tho three most sacredfires of Iran, called Adhiir burzlnmihr 
in Sasanian times. At picscnt tho capital is Mashliad, 
only a few miles from Tos, since tho Safawids trans- 
formed the modest tomb of the Imam Riza, at that place, 
into one of the greatest shrines of Persia, in order to avert 
the course of pilgrimage from Mecca to an Iranian site. 
Daring the late Sasanian period, as wo learn from such 
an excellent source as Prokop, Nlshapur was the seat of a 
governor whoso title w’as xavacavyj}?, Kanarang. At the 
beginning of tho Sasanian period, the name of tho capital 
had been, as usually, simply tho name of tho district, 
Aparshahr, i.c. land of tho Aparna, tho tribe to which the 
royal clan of tho Arsacids belonged, replaced by the 
official name Now-Shahpuhr, when Shiipur I made it the 
important seat of admiuistration. Wo can trnco back the 
history of TOs to tho uiiddlo Arsaoidan period, by Isidotus 
of Charas, and to the period of Alexander, who passed 
through *Th.usia on his way from the land of Cho Ta;roveoi, 
later Tabaristan, to A?E^av6o£ia Aoeitov, later Herat. There 
is enough reason to assume that during the Achaomonian 
period, the capital was at tho same place as it was during 
the following two thousand years. 

The name of Vishtaspa is a regular old-Iranian 
proper name; so is the uame of Bardiya, or of 
Gaumata. Names like Kurash — Cyrus and Kambu]iya-" 
Cumbyses are of an ethnical origin. Compared with 
them names like Sphendadates — Isfandiyar, whether ifc 
may signify ‘ given by the Holy [spirit] ’ or ‘ [who holds] 
the Holy Law,’ Darayavahus — ^Dara, ArtaxsaOra — -Arda- 
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religiously neutral. In his surroundings appear the names 
Atossa and Sphendadates. He rules in the period previ* 
ou8 to the restoration of the empire by Darius, over the 
Iranian satrapy of Parthava, which included Vrkana- 
Gurgan, Haraiva-Herat, Kohistan and Zranka-Sistan, 
and the capital of which was in the neighbourhood of 
modern Tos and Nishapur. 

B. Vishtaspa^ tlie Protector of Zoroaster. 

In Zoroastrian literature as a whole Vishtaspa 
appears in three diSerent roles : the less distinct one is his 
mythical appearance. Much clearer are his role as 
protector of Zoroaster, and that as combatant and 
conqueror of his adversary Arjasp. 

This triple r6le corresponds exactly to the three 
categories into which we may divide the whole bulk of 
historical material contained in Zoroastrian literature, 
when analysing its origin. There is no fact, no feature 
that does not enter, as regards its origin, into one of 
these three categories of sources: (1) Aryan mythology, 
(2) life of Zoroaster, (3) historical facts, not older, some- 
times younger than the Arsaoidan period, about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, reflected by the legend into much 
higher antiquity. We may here leave apart such elements 
which are a literary loan from Bcientifio orhetitious books 
in Syriao or Greek. 

To make clear the point, I choose an instance from 
the legend of Vishtaspa and Arjasp. As J. Marquart has 
shown’ the real history of Volagases I (51-78 A.D.) and 
the legendary history of Vishtasp are parallel : the pseudo- 
historical role of Vishtaspa is the reflex into higher anti- 
quity of the real history of Volagases I. Now, § 19 of the 
Pahlavi book Ayatkar e Zareran says: 'there at the 
forest of Aurus, and Marw the Zoroastrian, where there 

l Bettragetur Oeschiehle wid Sage von Eran, ZUilG 49, p 835 8s. and 
Eranshahr, p. 299. 
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are neither high mountains nor deep seas, but in that 
HamOn plain the brave knights and footmen may decide 
the battle 

The locality of the battle is here defined by three 
indications: (1) Aurus razur, (2) Murw e Zartustan And 
(3)Da5t e hamun. ’Ihe first one appears in Bam YashtXV, 
31, a passage belonging to the old part of that Yasht, as 
the scene of the battle between Arvasi.ra and Kavi Husra- 
va; the name means modern Siyarzur or Shahrzur and 
belongs to the first of our categories of sources, Aryan 
mythology, or more precisely, Median legend. 

The second indication is the nell known town of 
Marw, often used with the other epithet ‘ Shahigan * ‘ the 
Royal’, e.ff. on the coins, written with the idec^ram 
HLKY. It belongs to the third of our categories of sources: 
Marw has been the place of the fight between Bahrim Y 
Gor and the KMqan of the Turks, a historic detail of the 
Sasanian epoch, mixed with other facts from the real his- 
tory of Volagases I and reflected into a legendary antiguity. 

At last, the third indication, Pasbt e filmun, is no- 
thing else but the plain at the mouth of the HeJmand 
which bears that name to the present dny. It appears in 
the Arjasp legend, because Visht^pj in tzs role as protec- 
tor of Zoroaster, is always {bought o: as in Ststfin. The 
name belongs to our third categoir: Li? c: Zjrosster. 


1 AN PAT AQrosSrsnir UmTT | sciaiiii— j ,/ Hist U NS 

>sr zafr, fife PAT AN dut £ iiris StT rj ns-inzd. 

The edition has HVTVS iztirtd f£ iXSTiTS its t~/t £2=.*- cf 
Greek Alossa, sister and wife cf Tkiti-t, ttrv-cc: Jnc 

Bahm TasKl III. 9 . coaparedw^^g -.-T^f.-rT- r^ tf f^nrzs 
“ITie White (or Hoary) ForeiJ&ti-irg-rf fnsati' c eniftr 

the author literally tra2ae?5«i jLir. 4222=’ 

A,Im, Hrtvsoftisdi^ =* 

apaSutem razurasi. Aw - sj-'isred 13 PiAs-* 

latioaa by ,s 4 ttoktss a£ 
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Tho short passage oi tho book of Zarer, therefore, 
contains elements belonging to our three categories : the 
White Forest — Aryan mythology, Dasht e HamOn — life 
of Zoroaster, Marw — late history reflected into high age. 

• Another localisation of the battle is found in the 
Ardvisur Tasht V, 108, one of the oldest parts of the 
younger Awesta, tho composition of which may go back to 
the time of Artaxerxes II (404-358 B.C.) From the early 
date of the passage it becomes evident that in the legend 
of Vishtasp-Arjasp the elements of Arsacidan history are 
mixed with older elements of Aryan mythology, our first 
category of sources. In the Yasht Vishtaspa is sacrificing 
before the battle at ‘ the waters of Frazdan’, that means, 
in accordance with tho ‘ dasht e hamun ’ of the book of 
Zarer, in Sistan, for, the lake of Frazdan is the modern 
Gaud 1 Zira, The name ‘ var e FrazdSn’ is missing in 
the other old Yasht, that reveals such an intimate 
knowledge of Sistan, the Yasht XTX (66). But 
the name appears, c.g. in Yasht HI, 13, and in Bunde* 
hisn XXn, 1 and 5 : there it is believed to be connected 
with the wide ocean, hence it must have had saltrwater, 
like the Gaud i Zira. The etymology of the name is 
obscure. It is known to Ptolemy as <I>Qa^ova HO*’ Long. 
30* Lat., and, under the misspelt form Tazarene, it 
appears in the TahuJa "Peulingcnam^ a document oitbe 
middle Arsacidan epoch. The Geographus Ravennas, who 
derives his material from the same source, preserves the 
better spelling: Parazene.* 

1 Hence, we must not, with Tomaschefc, (cf. also jjarquart Erfins, pp 31 

and 181) alter the name in the Tabula into Parndene, id order to assimilate it 
with Ptolemy's IlaQa&llVTj VI, 2l, 3, a region in Gedrosia With more pro^a 
bility, Ptolemy is wrong m localizing that name in Gedrosia and it is, m reality, 
the land o£ the ParadSn of the Paikali inscription, the P^rata of Tar6hw“>bira, 
Bi halsamhita, transl Kern, J R. A S. N8. V, p 90, at the banks of the nver 
Parada, modern Pira^i or Par in the Snrat district north of AparSnta. At 
the present time, the name Frazdan. atill exists "as that of an old medieTal castle 
of the Assassins, SE. of Birjand and K&tn in Kuhistan, called Fenzddn As for 
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Geographical allusions are extremely rare in the 
Old Awestic writings, We may neglect here the 
first fargard of the Videvdad, which cannot have 
been composed before the middle of the 2nd century 
B.C. It is no exaggeration if we say that even 
the main features of Iranian topography are not alluded 
to in the Awestic ’writings. The more stnldng is the fact 
that the Yasht XIX, the so called Zam-Tasht, consecrated 
to the ‘ Kavian xvamah, the Royal Glory * is full of the 
most detailed knowledge of that small and otherwise in- 
significant region of modern Slstan, old Zranka. • 

We have dealt with the lake Frazdan. Besides, in 
Yasht XIX, 66, there is the hill Bsidh^io, a special 
place of worship of Ahuramazdah, with a fire burning on 
it, the home of the Kavaem yvarno.^ Whether we accept 
Bartholomae’s etymology “ ho who resides in the dawn”, 
or Sir Aurel Stein’s “ he whose sight is in the dawn”, or 
he who gives understanding,” as proposed by Barmeste- 
ter, the fact is that among the " 2244 mountains of Iran” 
this hill owns a peculiar sanctity in the Yashts and the 
Yasna. Yt. XIX, 66-7 : “ We worship the (Royal) Glory 
which attaches itself to him who rules (ox appears from) 
there where is the lake Kansavya formed by the Helmaud, 
where mount Ushidhao is, around which many mountain 
streams come together.” This is exactly the situation of 
•the present Kuh i Khwdja, the only hill in the 
whole region, in the midst of the Hdmun lake, which is 
formed by the waters of the majestic Helmand river and 
many smaller rivulets. The lake Kansa-yya® is the modern 

the etymology of Frazdan, Aw. frazd&oaT , occurnng besides in Frahang t Otm, 
p. 17, 4g, Battholomae thmhft at *fra«ia dattav , the first element from the Ar 
root dha, the second the well known wordfor** «ver ”, The name baa been 
applied to a nvet m Atmema, Hrazdan, a loan that mast bftTc taken place during 
the Arsacidan period, <■/. Hubscbmann, Arm. Oram, I, p. 48. 

1 Up. the late Yt. I, 28 and 31 ; Yasna 1, 14, XSV f. 

2 At Kansavya contains the prototype of the modern SialSni word 
‘hang*,*, in liijau i kang,',» c Mesopolanwa, or Dnab 

26 
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Hamun, the epithet hadtumata “hSlmand-ian, formed by 
the Helmand" excludes every doubt. The Hamun^ lake 
has sweet water, whereas the recipient of its overflow, the 
lower lying Gaud i Zira, the old var e Frazdan, is salty. 
That name still retains m its second part the ancient word 
Ztaya ‘sea’ which gave the name to the land and its inha* 
bitants : Zranka, Drangiana. Of the rivers of Sistan, the 
Yashts know the haetumant, Phi, heSmand, modern Hil* 
mand. The name means “ rich in dams, dikes ”, alluding 
to prehistoric irrigation works at the river banks. The 
modern name shows the regular change from -t* 
through -5- into -1. 

Of the small rivers that fall into the Kansavya- 
Himun, Sir Aurel Stein already has identified a number.* 
The xvflstrA, is the modern Khasbrud, the hvaspA modern 
Khusplls, cp. Ptolemy’s Xooo.to a town in Arachosia VI, 
20, 4. The river FradaOA is known to Pliny as Ofradus, 
i.c. 6 epoaSo; from a Greek source; it is the modern 
Frih rud. The name is at the same time that of a town, 
written FEHAN in the Pahlavl book Sliahreha e ErUn,^ the 
foundation of which is ascribed to Rotastahm 6 SagastAn- 
sih, for the prototype of tho hero Rustam was one of the 
kings of the Arsacidan dynasty of SakasUn. Tho lexi- 
cographer Stephanus of Byzanz quotes <l>Qaba -vdAi? h 
iV ‘AXe^m Sno; IlootpOaoim jictcdi otiacEv, “ Frada, a town 
m Zrang w'hose name Alexander altered into Prophthasia” 

1 Bumen IB explained by the HurJtdn % qdli‘ a& “ a plain or desert or level 
ground void of swellings and hillocks but the word is n dialectic one, tbe 
raodetn dialects of Ststan nnd BalAchistan employ it for any basin of a 
lake Zira cr zira in modern BUOcbiEt&n menos •• well »», but in the name Gaud i 
Zira it still retains the ancient m eamng •• depression of the sea 

2 M. A Stein, in Jndiati /tnliquary, Vol XV, p. 2i as. 

3 The test of the Shahrdid i^ found in J. M. Jamasp Asana’s Pahlavi Texts, 
II, p. 18— 2C, a translation richly annotated, has been given by Dr. J. J. 

m his Atr/ddgar i Zartrdn, lb99. p. 50— 120 and p 129— 163, a Trench translation 
IS due to T. illochet, lu Reeeuil de traiaux rclati/s d la phdoU gie el I arcliidogie 
orientaUs XVH, 1895. The most valuable corrections to the readings are found 
in J. Marquart’a £’riinsa/ij passim, 
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from the Vlth book of the chronicle of Charax, a historian 
writing at Pergamon about 200 A.D. Isidores of Charax 
Spasinu, (modern hluhammera) at least 100 years earlier, 
has the name under the form like modern Frah.^ Xvar- 
nahvati occurs under the shape of Pharnacotis in Phrry, 
and is to-day the Harrut. Zarniimati is according to 
Bundh. XX, 34, a surname of the Helmand. UtvASa is 
Ptolemy’s 'PoGSn, 103 30 Long., 31 30 Lafc, Of Ustavati 
and Erzi we find traces in Ptolemy’s Noorava and ‘Pi^ava. 

How to explain this intimate knowledge of that far 
away region, and the silence on all the .other parts of 
Iran, so much more important ? We shall find the expla- 
nation, if we answer the question, from which category of 
sources this material comes. It, apparently, does not 
belong to Aryan mythology, nor to Arsacidan history. If 
YishtSspa appears as sacrificing on mount TJMdhao, it is 
on account of his role as protector of Zoroaster, and the 
whole material belongs’ to the second of our categories of 
sources : the life of Zoroaster. It is an exact parallel to 
the geographical knowledge of e.p. the Evangelies: there we 
do not expect to find more than vague allusions to the geo- 
graphy of the Eoman empire, but an intimate knowledge 
of Palestine. 

Our explanation becomes a fact, established beyond 
any possible doubt, by .another observation hitherto left 
aside: the region, so minutely described in the Yashts, 
is the land from which, at the Last Day, the 
Soshyans will appear. Now, to expect the coming of the 
Saviour from a distinct place, implies that the same place, 
Sistan, was considered to have been the original place of 
the teaching of the prophet. The late but most interest- 
ing Pahlavi book ' Afdiha 6 Sagastan^- ‘the Wonders of 

1 Tomascliefc, Uiator. Topograjphte vo» Persitn, Sb, Wine. Afi. IT. 1883, 
on. p. 213 (p. 71 of tlie sep. pnnt). 

2 The text of the ^/tliftdbaabeenpubliatoaby Dastu? J, M. JaoiMp-Aaaiia 
Pahlavi Textt-, II, Bombay 1913. p. 25—26, e/» IntrodacUon p. 17. A traoBlation 
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Sistan’ IB an excellent commentary to the isolated pas- 
sages of the Yashts and to the whole problem under 
discussion Zoi caster has been born, according to the 
rare, but — if properly analysed — unanimous allusions of 
the Awestic books and dependant authors, m Media, 
in the town of Haga— by the nay, a fact that forbids any 
date anterior to that of the foundation of Agbatana — , he 
had no success in his native country, left it and preached 
on the Kuh i Khwajah m JZianka Sistan, where king 
Vishtaspa became his disciple and protector 

In the Bimdehishn we find another locality mention- 
ed in connection with Vishtaspa Though of a younger 
date than even the Denkard, the material gathered in the 
compilation of the Bundehishn goes partly back to Awes 
tio Nasks, since lost, and ma> be taken as very old ^ As 
long as we knew only the Indian recension of the Bunde- 
hiehn, we could not understand the passage in question 
and the parallel account of it in Mas‘udl's 
better than Darmesteter and G Hoffmann explained it, 
vtz. the transplantation of the Fire Adhur khurrah 
from its original home m Khwanzm to a place called 

into (xujersti and Eaghab, n-ith copious notes, has beeti girea bj Dr <1 J 
Modi, ID hi8 Aiyddg in diirirdii, etc Bombay 1899, p 132—127 A. transhtera 
tion and translation by E W West was publisbed* with extracts from letters* as 
autographic facsimile through A V W Jackson in .T ii 0 •S' S6 p 115—121 
1 The date of the DSnlard is well known its compilation was begun by 
Atu^fa^nb^g boq of FarrukbzU known by his disputation with Abahshinthe 

presence of the khahf al Ma'mim, bencei between 8l3 38 A D , and was com* 

pleted by Aturpat &on of Ezcct (Adtnct^ mentioned in Bundh iXAIJI* H ® 
contemporary of Zdtsparm who had been living in 831 A D • c/ Gi Ir 
p 91. But the ma n material from which the has been compiled, dates 

from the time of Ixhusrau 1, 631 — 79 A U , as proved by Bartholomae, Zur 

Kertntntad mtUehrai ischen JHundarten 111 p. 9, who «pgeniously recognized the 

different use of the predicates im bag •* the former Majesty ’ referring f ® 
earher kings and oe bag* the present Majesty referring to Khusrau I, •4“'^ 
the source of that work of Shusran s time must hare been the Denkard of Si 

I Ihe date of the Bundehiaht is less limited, but its compilation is surely ^ot 

later than the year 447 of the era of kazdekert, corresponding to 1095 AD*, 
see Gr Jr.VhtX II, p 100 § 41 and the Jms ed. Anklesaiw, Bombay 

1008 p 240 1 7 -8 
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Karikan, later Kariyan in Fars. This transplantation 
of one of tho three holiest fires to a place in Pars, 
the homo of the Achaemenian and no other old dynasty, 
always seemed to mo a certain proof that the king who 
did it belonged to the Achaemenian family, in other 
words, that Vishtaspa, the protector of Zoroaster, was an 
Achaemenid. But now we khow better. In the Iranian 
Bundehishn (ed. Anklesaria, Palil. Texts, Vol. Ill, p. 121 s.) 
the text runs — ^leaving out the passages which do not 
regard ns here : 

Tim ANDAE yvatayih aturSVAEREH PA 

XVAEUEHawmand kofoPA xvarazm nisaste .... ANDAB 
jr^vataylh vistaspSAH PA potakih AZ dene AZ x™" 
razm o rosane kof 6kanarangkanDEH(niset) nisastHEnd 
cogon NDNic ANO AlANot’ 

‘ tinder tho reign of Vim [Jamshidj the Adhnixvar- 
leh [Fite] was established on the Svarnahwunt Koh [tho 

Glorious Mountain] in Khwfirizm under tho roign 

of VishUspshah, upon a revelation from the religion, it 
became established [f.c. transferred] from KhwJrizm to 
the Eoshan Koh [tho Shining Mountain] of the district of 
the Kanarangs, whore it remains even now ’. 

It is evident that we learn here the name of the 
actual residence of Vishtaspa, for to no other place he can 
have transplanted that fire. Tho district of the KanS- 
tangb IB, as wo know already, tho plain of Nishapur, in 
which there has always been the capital of the province 
of Parthava. 

To which category of sources does this and other 
similar inontions of tho foundations and transplantations 
of firc-teiuplcs belong? In the JIuruj al-dkahab of al 
Mns'Qdi, IV, 7G (ed. Cairo, I, p. rn), a passage akeady 
quoted above, tho words ‘upon a revelation from the 
religion ’ are rendered, as they caght'fo be understood, iy 
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‘ Zardusht had recommended the king to try to fetch the 

vrhioh Tim had venerated *. The passage of the 
Bundehishn belongs to our category of sources: life of 
Zoroaster. 

The Kavi Vishtaspa or Kaivishtaspshah of the legend- 
ary literature is the son of Aurvataspa-Luhrasp. He 
is mentioned in Yasht V, 105, Denkard VIII, XIH, 15 , 
Bundehishn XXXI, 28, but simply as the father of Vish- 
taspa. In Bundh. XXXIV, 7, it is said that Luhrasp 
attained the mythical age of 120 years. In the Vishtasp 
Yasht, a very late work, void of any historical or topogra- 
phical allusion, even the name of Luhrasp does not 
appear. Nothing is known about his reign. Hence, it is 
clear, that Luhrasp belongs to the mythical side of Vish- 
tSspaJ he is an old Iraman god that became king. 

If the Pahlavi book SJiahrelta c Bran attributes to Kai 
Luhrasp the building of Kain, the capital of Kohistan, 
the reason is nothing but a mere popular etymology : Kai- 
[Luhrasp] founds KSin, exactly as in the case of Ea^^vat, 
i.e. Hara^vati — Kandahar, attributed to Baham son of 
Godarz, or Bust attributed to Bastvar son of Zarer. But 
it is noteworthy that the localities connected with the 
persons of the sphere of Vishtaspa centre around Sistan.^ 

Vishtaspa belongs to the Naofcara family. The name 
is an appellative, the OP. comparative of ‘nava, new,’ the 
Greek vecotegoi : ‘ the younger, sc. branch’. As the 
residence of that ‘younger branch’ the old town of Taosa- 
Toa had the surname ‘visa naotaranam’, the town of the 
younger branch. Hence, beside Nishapur, the residence 
of the Awestio Vishtaspa was Tos. In the poor VishtSsp 
Yasht, the only hint at history may perhaps be discovered 
in the regular address to the king “ 0 young king 

1 'Ihe author of the Sbahreh& eaja that Bast was founded Pat AN g&s 
KAT vist&sps&h dSae dastrar FA fracddo UAT *' at that time wheu A Visht&sp 
gave instruction of the religion at Prasdan ”, 
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Vishtasp ”, so that we are allowed to conclude that the 
conversion of the king took place when he was still young. 

'The predecessor of Kavi Vishtaspa in Awestic legend 
is Kavi Husrava, called in Yasht V, 49, and XV, 32, ‘ the 
hero of the Aryan lands, the one who united the empire 
an expression that sounds like the paraphrase, in the elat- 
ed language of a hymn, of an actual title. It is evidently 
one of the very rare and isolated remembrances of real 
old Iranian history, and to no other historical figure in 
the whole history of Iran may such an expression refer, 
but to Cyrus. There is one more example : Kavi Usasan, 
Kaika’us is said to have * ruled all the lands an expres- 
sion much too similar to the Median and Achaemenian 
titles xsayaOiya dahyunSm, often with tyaisam parunam, 
and x^ayaoiya dahyQnam vispazananSm, to be a mere coin- 
cidence. 

Among all the diSerent Kavi’s, it is VishtSspa alone, 
to whose name, in Pahlavi .Uterature, the title &hah U 
regularly attached. Hertel, in his treatise Achameniden 
und Kayanidcn, 1924, has correctly proved that Aw. kavi, 
Pahl. kay has simply the signification ‘ prince, king 
The Pahl. kay is found in the Frahang i Pahlavik under 
the shape KDY (explained by kay) and has been used, 
under the same shape, during the middle Sasanian period, 
c.y. by Yazdegard II and PcrOz, as title on the coins 
preceding the name. It has been emphasized that Kavi is 
never used in the Achaemenian inscriptions. But this fact 
onlys hows that Kavi belonged to an Eastern, viz., tho Sis- 
tan dialect, was foreign to Old Persian, and is replaced 
there by xsayaDiya, exactly as OP replaced Aw. yazata. 

If in Pahlavi literature we find Kai-Vishtasp-shah, the 
redoubling of the titles shows that at that time Kai was 
no longer understood in its original signification. Kai 
and shah are synonyms, both of them are no sovereign 
titles, and it is remarkable that the protector of Zoroaster, 
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in Pahlavi literature, always appears Vitb the title of a 
prince-governor,’ whereas among his mythical predecessors, 
like Kavi Husrava and Kavi UsaSan, there appear para-' 
phrases of the actual Aohaemenian sovereign titles. 

‘ According to Yasht Xni and the Ayatkar e Zarlran 
the wife of Vishtaspa bears .the name Hutaosa — Hutos— 
Atossa, a typical name of female members of the Aohae- 
menian family : one Atossa was the daughter-in-law of the 
historical Vishtaspa. The son of Vishtaspa, in the Awes- 
tic legend, has the name Spantodata — ^Isfandiyar ; in history 
Sphendadates appears in the epitome’s of Ctesias, no 
doubt erroneously, as the name of the false 
Bardiya, the contemporary of the father of Darius. The 
names of two other sons, Frashaostra and Jamaspa' 
appear in the Gathas, other names in the vicinity of 
Vishtaspa belong to the mythical category, like Duhrasp 
and ArjSsp, still others to the Arsacidan category, 
G6darz, Rotastahm — ^Rustam. Leaving apart those 
two latter groups, the proper names in the surroundings 
of Vishtaspa belong either to the period of the GathSs of 
Zoroaster, or are of Aohaemenian character. Names and 
titles together reflect clearly an Aohaemenian * milieu 

We'must now resume the facts we have gathered 
from Zoroastrian literature about Vishtaspa in his role 
of the protector of Zoroaster : He belongs to the family of 
the Naotara, the ‘ younger branch and is the immediate 
successor of Kavi Husrava, who is called ‘the hero of 
the Aryan lands, the one who united the empire,’ an 
expression applicable only to the historic Cyrus. Members 
of the ‘ older branch ’ of the Kavis bear the Median and 
Aohaemenian title ‘ ruler of all the lands’, whereas Vish- 
taspa himself regularly.appears with the modest title shah 
of a prince-governor. His usual residency was in ‘ the 
district of the Kanarangs’, i.e. later Nishapar, and at 
‘ Taosa naotarSnam’, ic, T6s, the capital of the pro* 
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vince of Parfhava, *and his dominion included Zranka- 
Sistan, Tvhere the prophet Zoroaster was preaching. He 
seems to have been a yonng man when he became a 
follower of the prophet and his protector. In his family 
appear, beside the Gathic names of his sous, the Achae- 
menian names Sphendadates and Atossa. 

Conclusion. 

The identity of the names of the father of Darius 
and of the protector of Zoroaster alone justified the dis- 
cussion of the identity of the two persons. The 
result of our analysis is a'perfect parallelism, a duplicity 
of cases, for which there is but one explanation : we are 
forced to accept the identity of the two persons. Vish- 
taspa, the father of Darius, governor of Parthava and 
Zranka, is the protector of Zoroaster, when the prophet 
was teaching on mount Ushidhao, the Kfih i Khwajah. 
The date of Zoioaster, as given in Zoxoasliian tradition, 
in spite of the unhistoric appearance of that tradition, 
comes next to historic truth. 



PAESIS AND FIEEWOESHIP 

so'\rr: spuriols lines or the snAn\A’\rAH in 
coNNrcTiox TiinncwiTn 
By MnnnjiEnAi Nosbbrvsasji Kuia, ma 

Some Parsis are o^e^ scnsitue about being called 
Atash^parast or Fiic worBhippeis,a& fliej belic\e that such 
epithet places them in the citegor> of idolaters, and 
therefore liable to be looked upon with contempt bj those 
\>ho profess to worship one supremo God onlj This 
scnsitncness has not been of modern growth, but seems 
to have existed for some centuries, pos&ibl} since the time 
of the ^lahoraedau rule and then ambition to set them 
sehes right m this lespect with tboir rulers seems to have 
inspired ceifain infer polations m the Shahiainnh testifying 
to the pure monotheism of tho Pnrsi religion The verses 
so interpolated are now the common stock in trade of all 
platform orators among us, wheneaer there is a lecture or 
sermon on the subject of ‘ I'lre \ and I myself inae been 
hearing the lines for the last fiftj years and more, caer 
since I first came across them m the writings of the 
Parsi poet * hlansukh ’ The hues are 

Lr>iAi ^ ^ \XnAi 1 ^ 

“Say not that they were fire-worshippers, nay> 
they w'ere worshippers of the Holy God ” 
Occasionally the follow'ing lines are tagged to the 
above . 

“Just as to the Arabs is the stone arch (m the 
mosque, showing the direotior ^ 'Kdahah') 
so was to them those days \ coloured 

fire,” ^ ^ 
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The first couplet I have not seen in any printed or 
lithographed edition of the SJidJindmaJi, and the second 
one I have come across only in one edition as mentioned 
further on. Both the couplets are given in the Gujarati 
transliteration and translation of the SJidlindmaJi published 
a few 3"ears ago by the brothers, Ervad Mahj'ar Kutar and 
Ervad Faramurz Kutar, who give as their, authoiity an 
old manuscript. The lines form part of the account given 
of King Hushang, and along with the preceding and 
following lines they appear in the Kutar edition as under : 

B ^ ^ j* *** A 

B -5 O:* ^ C 

37 OV?* J J4JU jl j\ jjill jiAil 

Jjj *— JJtA, ^ G 

J t— Jjirl Oi A) I 

jj \i pS oV?* k 

A “The people had none of the conveniences of life, 

B “for their clothing was all of leaves. 

C “ Previously tho worship of God had been in vogue, 

D “and tho grandfather (of Hdshang, i.c. the first King 
Gayomait) held the same belief and practice. 

E “It was through him (Hushang) that the firo appeared 
from stone, 

F “ whereby Light spread throughout the world. 

G “ Say not that they ^\ere fire-worshippers ; 

H “ Ka}-', they were the worshippers of tho Holy God. 

I “ Just as to tho Arabs is tho stone arch, 

J “ so was in those days tho bright-coloured fire. 

KL “ Quo daj" the king of the world was going towards 
a mountain ^Yith a group of men.” 

And now' follows an account of the incideut which 
led to the discoverj’ of Fire, and of the institution of the 
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festival called Jas/m t iSa^a/i The Ling hen going to a 
mountain encounteied a snake, and flung a stone at it to 
kill it; but the stone missed the maik and hit another 
stone, whereupon the impact produced fire 
A few lines further on the poet says 

N J c5*“ tr*-V ur:i M 

p aU Xil ila 0 

E jfl liij. (j’J Q 

MN “ The king prajed to the Creator of the woxld, and 
gloiified Him, 

0 “ for His having conferred on him the boon of such 

a light, 

P “ And he then set up this fire as a Qiblah (the object 
^hioh the adoier should face) 

QK “He slid, ‘ This is Divine Effulgence , it should be 
worshipped, if wise thou art ’ ” 

Turner Macan’s Calcutta edition, and the editions 
lithographed in Bombay htwe the older of the ^erBes A to 
Tj as under AB, CD, EF and KL Veises HH and IJ 
are wanting 

Mold and Vuller both ha\e the order — AB, DC, JI, EF 
and KL Verses GH aic wanting 

It will be seen that the verses GH, which arc quoted 
BO often by oui lecturers from the platform and the pulpit 
as a certificate from Fndaiisi about the natino of Parsi 
worship, are not to bo found in the published editions 
There aie soNCial ^ely ^aIld reasons for rcgaidmg them 
as spuiioub 

In the first placo there is a grammatical imstaLo m 
the \erse G. The word can no\er be used for ^ 

A corieot \erse would bo o' 

jjiil S ^1 ^ As regards the formei it maj be 
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said that Firdausi, when nddressin" the render, never uses 
the plural form ‘yon’. Anti as regards the latter one may 
bo Burc that had there been any such verse written by 
Firdausi, it would liave been found in almost all editions. 
Tho incorrect form in which the line has continued to be 
quoted for so many years is in itself an indication of 
interpolation by a scribe not tob well versed in Persian. 

Secondly, the lines GH are quite out of place after the 
versos FF, which, on tho other hand, arc closely connected 
with versos KL, as will be seen at a glance. The poet has 
just alluded to tho first apjicarance of fire from stone, and 
ho then proceeds to describe the incident which led to the 
discovery. Owing to tliis connection between the two 
couplets, it follows that verses IJ are also out of place 
and are interpolations. 

Thirdly, it would bo unreasonable to suppose that 
Firdausi could have said here anything about the people 
not being fire-worshippers, wlicn a few lines further on 
(in versos QR) ho s|>caks of Hfislmng having 
icorship oJfiTc, 

A careful perusal of all the lines leads one to a 
conclusion quite contrary to the cherished l>elicf of modern 
Parsis. Firdausi says that from tlio days of Gayomort 
npto the discover}' of fire tho worship was of God and 
tbit thereafter Hdshang instituted fire-worship. 

As another oxiunplo of tho unscrupulous way in 
which interpolations have bci'ii made in tlie Shdhndimli 
nuy be mentioned certain lines wherein Jamshed is said 
to lu\e instituted the wctrhig of the Knshti or tbe 
Kiered girdle. In ICuUr-** ctlition, in the section of 
JaiU'^lKKl, after the well-known line 

there ln\o l>H.‘n priutod wen couplets which, the romp}- 
lers. confess, nro not to be found in other editions bsit 
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are in an old manuscript. I give'only three couplets: — 


ni 4*.: jl 3 ni 


jii ilj 0^* ^ 


tSi}^ Lrjj-— 3V j 




fC ^^*..1^ <*5^ IjSl yt 


To interpolate such ungrammatical and silly trasli in 
Firdausi’s grand lines is nothing short of sacrilege. 

As regards the sentimental repudiation by the Parsis 
of the denomination ‘fire-worshippers’ applied to them, let 
us first see what the term ‘fire-worshippers' really means, 
and then whether the Parsis can conscientiously aver 
that they are not fire-worshippors. 


Worship implies reverence towuids and praying to a 
Being or Entity, an animal or an object, and also the 
performance of certain rites. The prayer may consist of 
any or all of the following acts : Glorification of the 
Being addressed, thanksgiving, asking forgiveness for 
sins, asking for spiritual guidance and peace 0! mind, and 
asking for boons and blessings including among them 
such as are only in tho power of Beings above the plane 
of humanity to bestow, viz.j health, longevity, offspring, 
etc. 


The ordinary mind — one unaccustomed to abstract 
thinking — requires something concrete or capable of 
being visualized to which it can turn when adoring the 
Deity, and therefore even in monotheistic religions we 
find prayers addressed to images of saints, to ancestors, 
and to other objects which are regarded as the emblems of 
religion. When worship is that of an idol, except perhaps 
among savages, the idea underlying the outward act is not 
that the idol itself is capable of helping the worshipper 
but that owing to the believed immanence of the deity 
therein, brought about by the consecration of the idol, pray- 
ers addressed to it are sure of being heard by the god. 
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In polytheistic religions wherein there are ae-voral gods 
each of whom may be regarded by' his rotaries as the 
Bnpreme one, when worship is offered at the god’s shrine, 
it is possible that the idea latent in the mind of the wor- 
shipper is that of the supremacy of the god he is worship- 
ping over the other gods of thQ pantheon. But jn mono- 
theistic religions, wherein only one Supreme God is 
recognised and the other beings such as angels, saints, 
eto., have their proper places in the celestial hierarchy, the 
worship does not imply as an essential condition that the 
being or object worshipped is the Supreme God. 

When a Parsi prays before the fire and recites the 
Atash-nir/ayisli, he is giving utterance to words conveying 
a request to the fire to give to the adorer certain blessings 
such as longevity, strength, wisdom, greatness, happiness, 
good children, eto. This does cotislitute worship of fire, in 
spite of what sentimentalists may say, and no Parsi, who 
■understands what he is reciting in the form of prayers, can 
conscientiously aver that he is not a fire-worshipper. 



A PERSIAN MARRIAGE CUSTOM. 

By E. E. Enthotcn, o.i.e., x.c.s, (Cctd.) 

In an article entitled “A Visit to the Great Wall of 
China”, Dr.Modi has referred to a curious custom prevail- 
ing in the province of Khorassan at the time of Masudi. 
I quote from his tesP : 

“Among one of the pagan tribes of this district, 
there was prevalent in the time of Magoudi the custom 
which we call Satee in India. Mac^oudi thus speaks of 
the custom : They burn their dead by placing on the 
same funeral pile their beasts of burden, their arms 
and th^ir dress. When a man dies, his wife is burnt 
alive with him ; but if the woman dies first, the husband 
does not submit himself to the same fate. When one 
dies unmarried, they give him a wife after his death." 

It is, of course, well known that in ancient times the 
death of a king or a great man led to a regular holocaust 
of human beings and animals. Mr. Woolley’s recent exca- 
vations at Ur have brought to light tombs in which the 
deceased has been speeded on his way by the slaying of 
consorts, servants, and the cattle drawing the funeral 
chariot. They appear to have been slain first and then 
placed in position in the tomb. 

I desire here, however, to invite attention to the con- 
cluding words of the extract, i,e,, to the marriage of the 
corpse of a man who dies unmarried. It will be found 
that this practice exists in the Bombay Presidency at the 
present day.* It would seem to be a spirit scaring rite. 
We must presumably look for the motives underlying this ^ 
strange practice in the well-known custom of marrying a 
bachelor to a tree or other marriage guardian before ho 


1 Asi&tto Papers, Part III, p. SOS, n, j, 
i See Bombay Folklore, p. 127. 
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may contract an alliance wig’ll a widow. This, as is now 
well-known, is a very common rite among the members of 
those castes and tribes that allow widow marriage to take 
place. The bride usually selected for the bachelor in such 
cases is most commonly a branch of the Hid tree {Calo- 
tropis gigantea) or of the Shami (Pwsopis spicigera). After 
the ceremony, the plant bride ia burnt.* 

It is usually argued that the key to the problem of the 
nature of the motives underlying this marriage custom is 
to be found in the destruction of the bachelor’s bride as 
soon as the ceremony has been completed.^ The widow’s 
husband has already become a disembodied spirit. The 
burning of the bachelor’s bride provides another spirit. 
The two may bo left to consort together, and thus the 
remarried widow may be freed from the risk of disturbance 
by the fir&t husband’s spirit when she has taken another 
partner. I confess that this explanation not only appears 
to me very plausible, but, further, it is extremely difficult 
to put forward any other theory to meet the facts of the case* 

Assuming its correctness, I venture to think that 
an explanation of the marriage of a deceased bachelor 
may be sought on similar lines. It would appear that a 
bride is supplied to the corpse in such cases to appease the 
spirit of (he deceased, which may not remain at peaco in 
its solitary condition. Compare, in. this connection, the 
special ceremonies that are in vogue to appease the spirit 
of a childless parent, or of a mother who dies in child- 
birth." 

It may also be noted that the deceased bachelor, in 
cases where ti marriage is performed after his death, 
16 married to a tree or other guardian just as the widow’s 
bridegroom would be before he is permitted to go through 
•the nuptial ceremony with the widow. 


1 Ibitl, Ste niso lubes and Costes of Voi. i, |p. Ul. 

2 llombay Folk-lore, Vol. XXX VI, p. 2iy, 

3 Bombay Foll*-Iotf, p. ICS. 



THE SPENTA AIAINYH IN THE GATHAS— 
THE SOUECE OF FEAVASHIS IN THE AVESTA 
^ AND OF THE LOGOS IN CHKISTIANITY 
By Sorabji Nowroji Kakqa, i?a 

What aie Fravashis ^ Why axe they not mentioned 
in the Gathas ^ And what is the source of Fravashis ^ 
These are questions nowadays msistentlj asked It is 
one of the objects of this paper to show that Fravashis 
are emanations from Ahura Mazda, and that thej appear 
through Spenta Mamyu, which is the Divine bpirit of 
Ahura Mazda Himself It would seem that Ahura Mazda 
reveals Himself through His Own bpint and through 
Fravashis m this world 

Whereas m the Gathas and in the htei Avesta, the 
highest of Spiritual Beings, namely the Amesha Spentas— 
the Archangels — are said to have been ‘gn en or created 
by Ahura Mazda — vide such expressions as the veritable 
maker of Asha,’ ‘the Father of VohuMana, and of 
Armaiti ’ ^ in the Gathas, and “given or cieated h} Me,’ ’ 
Mana daim, in the later Avesta — no such appellations 
have been applied to Fravashis, and Spenta Mam}!! is 
called simply His Own Mamyu 

InUmate connection of Fiavaslns with Spenta 
Mainyii tn the Atesta 

According to Farvardm Yasht par i 1 the Fravashis 
had come to the assistance of Ahura Mazda in maintaining 
creations and according to para 76, vhen the tvo Mamyu 
• — Spenta and Angra — created the creations idumdn 
daidhi(crn) the} were there, standing still. We thus see ^ 
that before all creations, before all manifestations, the 
Spent i M Linyu and the Fravashis were m existence And 


1 Yasni S\XI 8 9 


2 Hormuz I Vasht -5 
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derived and develoixid. It must ho\YDVor bo clearly under- 
stood that the compaiibon on the point l>ctsYeen the 
Zoroastriuu aud Cliristian scriptures is strictly limited, and 
that while the concept of tho Spenta Mninyu, as the Divine 
Spirit of Ahura ^lazda, is kept all alon" within tho bound 
of its original significance, that of tho Logos in the 
Christian niitiiigs has been alloAved ti latifude, which has 
been the cause of uiauj' controvcisies i‘von amongst the 
Christians themselves. 

The idea that tho Christian Logos takes its rise from 
tho concept of the Spcnla Mninyu of the Chithas first 
came to my mind a few years ago whon reading tho 
“Hidden Wisdom of Christ/' in two volumes, published in 
18G4 A.D. by Eriioat de Bunsen. Bunsen states that 
according to an ancient Jewish tradition recorded in the 
writings of Philo, in the Mi.shnn, and in later writings, 
Abraham was first taught Chiildaeiin doctrines. At the 
conclusion of the first chapter, he states that “at the out' 
sot tho possibility must be admitted that tho Aryan 
Apocrypha are tho primary source of the Jewish Apocrypha. 

And that in the Apocryphal Nsritings of the pre- 

Christian ora the doctrine about tho Divine Spirit, 

Wisdom or Word of God, as the first born among all 
oreatnres, as the mediator between God aud man, ns tho 
organ of sanctification and immortality, is developed in 
general accordance with the principles of tho Avosta.” 
In this same chapter which has been styled “Adam tho 
Reformer etc.” he states that /oroaster was the contem- 
porary, if not tho fore-runner of Abraham, and that 

tho grciit .'Vryau reforjner would be proved as identical 
v/ith the .Vdam of tho Bible. Adam has been called tho 
son of God, and as pointed out by Bunsen at pg. 47‘2 of 
vol. II, Plato culls Zoroaster the son of Oroma/c», x.c., the 
son of God (Ale. 1, pg. 22*2 a.). But Zaridhushfru Jias 
not been so-called in tho Gathas or nnywhero cKe. See 
Plato’s Didoguet., Bohn’s, vol. IV, pg, dll, la the 
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paragraph 29, if carefully studied, show this intimate 
connection betw'een Aliiira Masida, Spenta-Mainyu and 
Fravashis. The use of the word vidharaya, in the sense ,of 
supporting or maintaining, applied equally to these three is 
vqry suggestive. It is important to note that whereas 
in the act of creation, Spenta and Angra are mentioned in 
para 76 of the Farvardin Yasht as coming together, in the 
act of supporting or maintaining the creations, Spenta 
Mainyu alone is mentioned The o%er, namely Angra, ’ is 
as if it is not. This is so all throughout the Avesta, and 
supports our contention from the Gathas that Spenta 
Mainyu alone is concerned in the management of the 
world. 

If thus, in the Avesta excepting in the Gathic portion, 
Fravashis are freely mentioned, and the connection be- 
tween Ahura Mazda, Spenta Mainyu and Fravashis made 
clear, wherever the occasion offers itself, can we say that 
because of the absence of any mention of Fravashis in the 
Gathas, the Avesta has introduced something now, and at 
the same time something foreign, in the words of MiUsj 
to the spirit of the Gafluis ? I do not think that the 
authors of the later Avesta would dare to, do that. For we 
-remember that the Haptau Ynsht: — Yasht of Seven Chapters 
— which is written in the Gathic dialect, and in the Gathic 
spirit, shortly after the time of the. Prophet, mentions 
Fravashis in more places than one. 

So much for. the Fravashis themselves and . the inti- 
mate connection between Ahura Mazda, Spenta Mainyu 
. and Fravashis, in this paper. 

We now come to the subject proper of our paper. '■ It 
. is to show that the Spenta Mainyu in the Gathas carries 
, with it almost. the same .significance as the Piviae Spirit 
of the Apocryphal and Jewish and Christian writings. 
■ and that in point of fact the. Spouta Mainyu is the source 
, from which the doctrine of Logos in Christian writings is 
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derived and devtloped. It must liovre^ er be clearly under 
stood that the comparison on the point beh\een the 
Zoroastrian and Christian scriptures is strictly limited and 
that ^hile the concept of the bpenta \tainyu as the Dnine 
Spirit of Ahura Marda, is kept all along within the bonnd^ 
of its original significance, that of the Logo'^ in the 
Christim mritings has been illowed a latitude, which has 
been the cause of many control ersies e\en amongst the 
Christians themselves 

The idea that the Christian Logos takes its rise from 
the concept of the Spenta Mamj n of the Gathas first 
came to my mind a few years igo when reading the 
“Hidden Wisdom of Christ,* in two volumes, published m 
18G4 A D b} Ernest de Bunsen Bunsen states that 
according to an ancient Jewish tradition recorded m tho 
writings of Philo, m the Mishna and m later writings, 
Abraham was first taught Chaldaean doctrines At the 
conclusion of the first chapter, he states that “at the out 
set the possibiht) must be admitted that the Aryan 
Apocrjphaare tUeprimarj source of the Jewish Apocrypha 
.. And that in the kpocrypbal writings of the pre 
Christian era the doctrine about the Divine Spirit 
Wi'^dom or Word of God, as the first born among all 
creatures, as the mediator between God and man as the 
organ of sanctification and immortality, is de\ eloped m 
general accordance w ith the prinoiples of the A^esta” 
In this same chapter which has been stvied “Adam the 
Reformer etc ” he states that Zoroaster was the contem 
porarj , if not the fore-runner of Abraham, and that 
the great Arjau refoimer would be proved as identic il 
with the Vdam of the Bible Adam has been called the 
son of God und as pointed out by Bunsen it pg 472 of 
vol n, Plato calls Zoroaster the son of Oroina/es, t e , the 
son of God (Ale I, pg 123 i) But Zarithushtn has 
not been so allied m tho Gathas or anj where else See 
Plato's Dailoguos, Boha*s, vol IV, pg 344 In the 
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litli chapter on Chronologj m tlu second \olumt, 
our author places Zoroaster at about 5874 }ears from 
today. Similarlj, m “The Gospel of Divine Humanit),” 
oh III, it IS stated tint “before Abriharn left Ur of 
Ohftidea, a story of creation had been written and 
had probably been transmitted orall) through several 
generations prior to its impression on cla> tablets by 
Ahkadian scribes So also, the Most Eoverend Dr 
Leo Mcutin, S J corroborates the above statements ;\hen 
he states that the points of contact between the 
Zoroastrian religion and the primitive religion, as known 
through Moses, are as raanj as they are wonderful (tide 
Select Writings, pg 570, published m Bombay in 1909) 

The Dmnc Spirit in ChriUianity 
It is now nccessat) to ha\o some idea of what is 
meant hj the Divmo bpinfc and how it works among 
mankind according to Christian ideas “The living God 
IS one and invisible, whom no man hath seen at any 
time ’’ (John I, 18 ) “ He is a spirit, and sends down 
His Spirit from above to bo with man below " From 
this it can be imagined that having created mankind, 
God, who IS said to be invisible to men, does not leave 
His creatures alone without a guiding spirit m the shape 
of His Own Divine Spirit On this point Bunsen states 
(vol II, pg 47b) • — “In all ages God has revealed His 
will unto mankind b} ingrafting His Spirit and will, 
without destroying the liberty of the latter The 
never vary mg Spirit of God has always worked through 
the inBtrumenUlity of the ever varying spirit of man 
Revelation, therefore, is the unity of stability and develop- 
inent? of the infinite and the finite, the supernatural and 
* the natural Reason, unaided by revelation, can never 
reach the predestined mark. , but since God has at no 
time left Himself without a witness, and since humanity 
lives, and moves, and has its being m God, the revealing 
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truth and grace of God has in a measure belonged to 
mankind in all ages, Eevelation by miracle is but a 
peculiar kind of the manifestation of the revealing power 
of God. The line of development is the same in the 
Gentile world and in Israel; but application constitutes 
the difierence. Revealed truth received its imperfect 
application in the Gentile world and, later, in the Jewish 
Theocracy, and its perjcct application in Christ Jesus. 
Thus Heathenism led to Judaism, and Judaism toChristi- 
anitj',” ^Yo can generally agree with what has been said 
above b}’ Bunsen, but we cannot easily understand why 
a particular line should bo drawn m the matter of the 
action of the Divine Spirit, t.e., of revelation, as m 
the above quotation, between one nation and another, 
i.e., between the Gentile and the Jewish World. Nor 
can we understand why the development of the Divine 
Spirit should reach its perfection in only om man on 
eaith, especially when we remember that millions of 
liunian beings have existed before and millions will exist 
hereafter. Our author goes on to .state at pg. 483 that 
“if it is the object of God’s love to raise mankind to the 

mark of its eternally predestinated high calling ; ....if 

those who are led or driven by the Spirit of God are the 
children of God, then there must be a few chosen ones, 
who among the many that are called, become spokesmen 
or advocates Of the indwelling Divine Spirit. The parts 
of the Avesta point to Zoroaster as to a man resembling in 
all respects the prophets in Israel. It is through the 
spiritual power, the gift of God, that he was the 
messenger who revealed Divine ^lysteries." It should 
be noted that however graceful the compliment, Zara- 
thushtra has been placed on a lower pedestal to that 
of Jesus Christ, who, it is thought, as the son of 
God, alone could have in him the development of the 
Spirit of God in tho most perfect degree. It is in- 
teresting to note in this conpection that . Gathic 
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Yasna XXIX talks of the preparation in heaverl, long 
before he was born on earth at the appointed time, 
of Zarathushtra having been appointed as the “Katn,” 
Spiritual Guide, on eaith, “for he alone, Zarathushtra 
Spitama, has hearkened to Aluua’s enunciations.” Can 
we imagine that Christianitj has taken up from the 
above Gathic statement its idea of the only begotten 
Son of God and the only perfect Son of Man born 
on earth at the pedestmed time ^ 

The theory of the full development of the Divine 
bpirit being possible in onl} one human being on 
earth, namely, in Jesus Christ, has led to \arious 
awkward questions. This theory has been, to my mind, 
a natural corollary to the theor} about original sin 
and original fall, and has led to theories regaiding 
MOarious punishment, atoneuicut, resurrection on the 
third da} after crucifixion of Christ, Christ the onl} 
baMOur, the real presence, etc. For an explanation 
of the abo\e theoiics and an attempt it their jnstid 
cation, we maj refer to “the Lux jMuudi, a series of 
studies in the religion of the Incarnation,” edited b> 
Charles Gore, M.A. The Doctrine of the Spenta Mamyu 
— the Divine Spirit of Ahura Mazda — in the Gathas has 
not however been so de\ eloped as that any human being, 
however perfect, can claim to be able to take the sms oi 
all mankind on his own head, and absohe them from 
the consequences of their sms 

Development of the Original Aryan Doctrine of the 
Divine Spiiit %n Cln istinnify. 

It would he interesting to trace the development, 
lu Israel, of the original Aryan doctrine of the 
Divine Spirit working m the world, from the tune 
of Moses onwards, lecenmg through the Zoroastrian 
< ontact a mighty impetus during and after the time 
of the Jewish Captivity, and passing through the 
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actually “became flesh” and entered m the fulness 
of time the bodj of Jesus of Nazareth Jesus who 
was human became dmno through IIib perfect obe- 
dience to God’s commandments Humanity was thus, 
thrpugh one person, raised to divinitj The Son of 
man thus became the Son of God, and could now 
saj, “I and my Father are one ’ But it must bo 
remembered that G\en then the Father is considered 
greater than the Son For Jesus sajs “The sera ant 
18 not greater than hia Lord, neither he that is 
sent greater than He that sent him The object of 
God’s sending His only begotten Son to the world, 
as St John states, is not to judge the world, hut 
that the world should be saved through Him “ He 
that belioveth not in Him hath been judged alreadj 
Only he that believcth m Him has eternal life (Ch 
IHj 1018) For this reason it is said in Christian 
zty that all sms can bo forgiven, but not the one 
committed against tho Divmo Spirit, the fiolj Ghost 
On this point Bunsen makes tlio following important 
statement “Conscience, tho coho of tho divine word 
within us, can be rendered an infallible guide, by tho 
grace of God and by human obedience Cut off from 
this Divine intercourse, is only that man who, bj 
habitually quenching tho Holy Spirit within him, commits 
the sm against the Holy Ghost But all those who aro 
increasingly led by tho Spirit of God aro tho sons of God 
They know that without faith m the power of God they 
will not be led by it , that the life of the Soul is the life m 
God, that God lives m man, as man lives in Him, 
that to be annomted with tho unction from above, to 
bo in Christ is to bo a new creature, to be born 
again as citizens of tho heavenly Jerusalem ” (Vol H; ch 
XIH,pg 419) 

I think we have said enough on the Ohnstnn 
idea of tho Divine bpint, and wo now go to tho 
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Zoroastrian idea about Spenta Mainyn, the Divine 
Spirit. ’ Wc shall find that Zoroastrianism is in 
substantial agreement with the fundamental idea of the 
Divine Spirit, but that it is completely at variance with 
the extreme development to which it is carried in Chris- 
tianity — namely, that the Divine Spirit or Word wfis made 
-flesh and was made perfect in the case of only one human 
being on earth, and that it is through that divinely 
human or humanly divine person alone that mankind 
could be absolved of their sins and saved. 

The Divine Spirit in Zoroastrianism. 

The Spenta Mainyn. 

The word Spenta Mainyn or Mainyn of Ahura Mazda 
occurs about twenty-five times in the Gathas, It is a 
remarkable fact that it occurs oHy in the Ahunavaiti and 
Ushtavaiti Gathas, and only in the first chapter of the 
Spenta Mainyu Gatha. How is it that in the subsequent 
chapters of the same Spenta Mainyu Gatha, and also in the 
fourth and fifth Gathas, the Spenta Mainyu is not even 
once mentioned '> And whereas only stray references are 
made to Him in the first two Gathas, it is important to 
note that every one of the six strophes in the 47th Yasna 
(the first chapter of the Spenta Mainyu Gatha) has some 
reference or other to the Spenta Mainyu. Is this merely 
an accident, or. is this done on set purpose? lam in- 
clined to think that the latter is the case. The work of 
Spenta Mainyu is strictly limited. From the very begin- 
ning of creations, He is in some mysterious way working 
in man as the Guide, and as we shall see later on, He 
comes with Ahura Mazda at the time of “the creations’ 
final change.” Ahura Mazda Himself will give Haurvatat 
and Ameretat, Weal and Immortality, but He will give 
them only through Spenta Mainyu, because it may be 
imagined that having all along acted within the human 
body with the soul of a man, the Spenta Mainyu ^ r 
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witness of all that has gone on in man, and His evidence 
is thus, as it w’orc, necessary at “ the creations’ final 
change.” In order to obviate any possible confusion in 
the mind of man about Ahiira Mazda and His Spirit, and 
also with a view to show exactly what the Spenta Hainyu 
is, and what His functions are, it would appear that 
Yasna XL VII is wholly and specially devoted to a men- 
tion of certain facts regarding Spenta Mainyu. It is in- 
teresting to note in passing that none of the other Yasnas 
in the Gathas is specially written, as is the case with the 
Yasna XLVH in honour either of any human or divine 
being, yea, even of Ahura Mazda Himself. We can now say, 
that it is for some such idea that having stated all that was 
necessary to state about Spenta Mainyu m Yasna XL VII, 
Zaruthushtra thereafter talks as before, and refers every- 
thing in the name of Ahura Mazda alone. It is also 
interesting to note that none of the Avestan writers who 
have composed Yashts in honour of Ahura Mazda and 
other celestial beings have thought it necessary to 
compose a separate Yasht in the name of Spenta Mainyu. 
The reason is obvious. Spenta Mainyu is one with Ahura 
hfazda, and the dignity of the God-head is not to be 
impaired in any way. 

The Angra Mainyu, 

We have stated that Spenta Mainyu has been very 
often mentioned in the Gathas.' But Angra Mainyu who 
according to Yasna XXX, came ‘in thdbeginning ’ together 
with Spenta Mainyu, thus forming a pair, to make life and 
life’s absence, {gacmcha — a-jifaiiimclid)^ is mentioned in the 
Gathas comparatively on a few occasions only. Its place 
seems to have been taken up by Druj, personification of evil, 
or by Aka Mainyu, evil mind, which carry with them some 
,moro definite ideas than does Angra. Angra is as if it is 
not, and is only used by the Prophet, while on the Biibjeofc 
of good and evil, as unnecessary philosophical adjunct to 
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become febe friend of God is described as superior to Asha 
itself.” But it seems to me that if this were so, the very 
fact that according to Zoroastrianism a man can become 
superior to Asha goes strongly against the idea of Asha 
being the Logos, because the Christian Logos has always 
been superior to men and angels. 

Stray Ueferences to Speuta Mainytc in the Gathas.^ 
Zoroastrianisin, a Revealed Religion, 

We now goto some of the typical passages where Spen- 
ta Mainyu is mentioned in the Gathas. In Yasna SXYIII, 
11, Zarathushtra beseeches Ahura Mazda to “ teach unto 
me, Thou Ahura Mazda I by the utterance of Thy own 
Mamyn, aye, through Thy oton month ”, m order that I 
may “ know how the primeval world arose/' This re- 
minds us of St, John SIV, 10, where Christ, the Divine 
Spirit or Word, says “ the words that I say unto you I 
speak not from myself ; but the Bather abiding m me 
doeth His works.” We find the same idea inculcated m 
John Sn, 49, 50 ; and in John XIV, 24. We thus find that 
according to both Zoroastrianism and Christianity, God 
speaks to His creatures through His own Divine 
Spirit. Commenting on the above Gathio passage 
(XXVXEI, 11), Mr, Dasfcoor rightly observes that because 
Zarathushtra wants to be “ taught ’* through Ahura 
Mazda’s own Spirit, “ wo are to understand by it 
Revelation itself, since it is not necessary to have 
recourse to Ahura Mazda for a knowledge regarding things 
which people here already know.” We can ask that 
if the Christian religion is a revealed religion, because 
Jesus Christ speaks the words of the Almighty alone, and 
not His own words, can the Zoroastrian religion bo consi- 
dered in a different light, when Zarathushtra declares the 
divine mysteries to the people of the world after learning 
them from Ahura Mazda Himself ? In Yasna XXXI, 3, 
Zarathushtra again beseeches Mazda “ to declare hy His 
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Spirit and with the tongue ol His mouth in order 

that he may make all the living believers” — Mills. Accor- 
ding to Xasna SXXI, 7, Ahnra Mazda causes His creatures 
to prosper by His own Spirit. — ^Mills. 

It is declared in Yasna XXXI, 9 “ Thine, 0 Ahura! is 

the Spirit.”— Mills. Yasna XXXIV, 2, talks of the gifts of 
the Good Spirit. Mills here specially asks us to observe 
the expression in the text, and says that the Spenta Mainyu, 
like the ‘ Holy Spirit of God ’, is sometimes identical with 
Him. Mills is thus aware that the Spenta Mainiui stands 
in somewhat the same category with the Divine Spirit or 
Word of Christian scriptures. In Yasna XLIII, 2, Zara- 
thushtra beseeches Ahura Mazda to reveal His own (gifts) 
through His most Bountiful Spirit. Mills points out that 
Noriosang has translated the word in the text for ‘ reveal- 
ing ’ by prahasaya, 

Yasna XLIII, 10, is very significant. It is the same 
verse from which the late Mr. Hastoor would draw the 
concept of the Logos. Mills has translated it thus : 
“ Thus 0 AhuraMazda! this Zarathushtra loves the Spirit 
Mainyu, and every man most bounteous prays (beside 
him); Be Eighteousness (Asha) life-strong, and clothed 
with body. In that (holy) Eealm (Khshathra) which shines 
(with splendour) as the sun, lot piety (Armaiti) be pre- 
sent; and may she, that is, Armaiti, through the in- 
dwelling of Thy Good Mind'(Vohomana) give us blessings 
in rewards for deeds.” 

Salvation hy Divine Grace and Human Ohedicnce. 

Wo have already stated that according to the Apo- 
cryphal writings, salvation comes from Divine Grace and 
human obedience. The pouring of the Divine Spirit from 
above and man’s response to it through his own perfect 
obedience from below arc said to lead to eternal life, to 
immortality. And immortality is said to be a gift from 
God. In Yasna XLHI, 16, which is at present under our 
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The Special Chaptev^on Spenta Ilauijpi. 

We now come to Yasna XL VIE which, as I under- 
' stand it, is specially meant for an exposition of the cult of 
Spenta ilainyu. It is strange that learned Christian 
scholars and translators of Avesta with their knowledge 
of Apocryphal writings, and with the concept of the Holy 
Spirit or of Logos constantly before their minds, could 
not see in the Gathic Spenta Mainyii anything more than 
the ordinary indefinite idea about spirit. In his general 
exposition on this Yasna, Mills has stated that “ Tiie 
Spenta Mainyu here is not identicfil with Ahura, but is, as 
so often, His Spirit.” And he goes on to state that “this in- 
dwelling Spirit of Ahura has prohiibhj no direct connec- 
tion with the Holy Spirit of the old and new testaments’'. 
I have italioi&ed the word “probably”. This shows that 
Hills while on the subject of Spenta ^lamyn was at least 
reminded of the Holy Spirit but that evidently ho could 
not find sufficient data to compare one with the other, as 
we try to do in this paper. 

Eternal Life given as <i Gift. 

In the first strophe of Yasna XLVII, which I have 
called the special chapter on Spenta Hainyu, all the seven 
Ameshas besides Spenta Mainyu are spoken of together. 
Mills translates it thus : — ^“And to this man Ahura Harda 
will give both the two, viz,, universal ^\eal and immorta- 
lity (Haurvatlt and Ameretat), by means of His Bounti- 
ful Spirit (Spenta Mainyu), and with His Best Mind 
(Vohumana), from Kighteous moral order (Asha) in word 
and deed and by His Sovereign Power Khshathra, (esta- 
blished) in Piety ( Armaiti).” I have just explained at some 
length while on Yasna XLHI, 16, that on account of the 
love (or of veneration or reverence ns Kanga translates the 
word in the text) that we bear towards Spenta Mainyu, 
Armaiti gives us blessings ; so also hero it is declared that 
Ahura Mazda will give the highest gifts of Hnurvatfit and 
80 
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Ameietat through Spenta'Mainyu on account of our own 
perfect obedience, Armaiti. The fact that besides Vohu- 
mana, Asha, Khshathra and Armaiti, Ahura Mazda speci- 
fically mentions His own Spenta Mainyu, through whom 
alQne He gives Haurvatat and Ameretat to men, is very 
suggestive. And here one is tempted to ask how or why is 
it that Ahura Mazda does not give those two gifts without 
an intermediary like the Spenta Mainyu ? ; and secondly, 
one would also like to know the meaning of Ameretat, 
immortality, being given along with Haurvatat as a giftto 
man. Are not men, i.e., their souls, immortal ? Then 
what is the meaning of Ameretat, immortality, being 
given on this earth after birth to souls that are ordinarily 
supposed to be immortal from the very beginning ? We 
have already seen that in the Apocryphal writings of the 
pre-Christian era the Divine Spirit, Wisdom or Word of 
God, was considered firstly, as first born among all crea- 
tures, secondly, as the mediator between God and roan 
and thirdly, as the organ of sanctification and immortality, 
and that this doctrine of the Divine Spirit was developed 
according to Bunsen in general accordance with the princi- 
ples of the Avesta, What do we find in the Gathas ? I 
have tried to show that Spenta Mainyu in His being is co- 
eval with Ahura Mazda. But as we cannot imagine or 
talk of things appearing or becoming, except in time, and 
as Spenta is supposed to have come in the very beginning 
of creations or manifestations, He can very aptly be consi- 
dered as “the first born among all creatures.” And as in 
Yasna XLV, 6, it is clearly stated that Ahura Mazda will 
hear men’s prayers through Spenta Mainyu alone, we may 
be justified in considering Spenta Mainyu as a kind of me- 
diator between God andman. Thisisthe second point. And 
lastly, as for His being considered as an organ of sancti- 
fication and immortality, we know from XL VII, 1, 
Haurvatat and Ameretat are given by Ahura Mazda through 
Spenta Mainyu alone. As in Apocrypha! writings so 
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also in Christianity rre find the same idea of otoinnl life 
being given as a gift through the Divine Spirit or the Son 
of God. For instance in John 3, 36 : “ He that boliovoth in 
Iho Son hath eternal life ; but he that obeyeth not the 
Sou shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth en 
him.” Similarly in Paul’s Epistles to the Romans G, 23, 
wo read : “ The wages of sin is death ; but tho free gift 
of God IS eternal life m Christ Jesus our Jjord.” In Chris- 
tianity then wo find firstly, that Christ is the only 
begotten Son, tho first born, secondly, that He is tho 
mediator bolweou God and man, and thirdly, that Ho is 
the givei of eternal life, that is, He is the Saviour. 

117iat can he the Meaning of this Gift of 
Haurvatnt and Ameretnt ? 

It would thus appear that tho highest gift of Huurva- 
tat and Amotetat, that is, of perfect weal and immortality 
or eternal lifo, could only represent some blessed state of 
o.vistenco where sin is not, where imperfections are not, 
from nhich state when once attained there is no back- 
sliding again — a state of existence which may bo likened 
unto tho Christian idea of communion with God and His 
saints in Heaven. To this state of perfect e.vistenco all 
men can reach, excepting those jiorvctts who would con- 
stantly sot aside tho dictates of tho indwelling Divine 
Spirit. For it is said in Yasna XHV, 6, that they who grant 
Mo (Ahurn) obedient attention, upon them cometh Haur- 
vatst and Amerot.lt, i.e.. Weal and Iraniorbility. So 
also Y'asna XLV, 7, states that tho soul of the righteous 
desires Anierot.lt, but that woes come to tho wicked. Tho 
paragraph 36 of tho 3rd chapter of John’s Gosiiol, to 
which uohavo numcdiatoly referred above, thus seems to bo 
an exact copy of Yasna XLV, 7. There thus seems to bo 
considerable truth in theChristian saying that all sins may 
bo forgiven, but notthoone against the Holy Ghost or the 
Divine Spirit of God. We shall soon sec that exactly the 
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same idea is conveyed in the fourth strophe of Yasua 
XL VII, the special chapter on Spenta Mainyu. But tlao 
question now is, can we get this kind of Haurvatat and 
Araeretat while in this life on eaith, here and no\y? It 
seems to me that there is nothing in the Gathas that would 
preclude this idea. Another point of interest in this first 
strophe is its opening words “ Spenta Matnyit Vahstaoha 
Manangha” and which are quoted in the Hadokht Nask 
to which we have already referred in the beginning of this 
paper and where it is said that the source of Fravashis is 
fioin Spenta Mainyu and the Best Mind. 

The second strophe of Yasna XLVII emphasises the 
fact that any man through his Vohuman and Armaiti can 
get the best of the gifts of Spenta Mainyu, viz., Haurvatat 
and Ainerotat. Observe the connection between Vohumana 
and Armaiti with Spenta Mainyu. 

. The third strophe points out that Ahura Mazda Him* 
self is the furthoror of this Spirit, viz., of His own Sponfa 
Mainyu, and that Ho has created this rotating earth and 
brought forth Armaiti in consultation with Vohuman, the 
good mind. Thus Armaiti is once again mentioned along 
with Spenta Mainyu and Vohuman, and wo are told that 
this eatthj identified with Spenta Armaiti olsewhero, is tbo 
sphere of action for the Spenta Mainyu. 

The fourth strophe it, thus translated by Mr. Punegar, 
oar well-known Avesta scholar and translator of tho 
Gathas : “ By this bountifulnoas of the Spirit of Mazda, 
tho wicked are constantly wounded, not so the pious. A 
man of oven small (means) for the pious shall bo in 
esteem; (biif) even a powerful being of many (means) for 
the wicked (shall be) wicked.” The meaning is clear. 
Worldly nchos hy themselves are not of much count. 
The bountifulness of Spenta Mainyu is all that is neces- 
sary for our salvation. The bountifiilnoss of Siicnta 
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agushia vacJiUo, that is, “ words not heard of ” by men on 
earth before. These cannot be the words of even the 
highest of speculative philosophy arrived at by means of 
ratiocination. But we can liken these words as those 
recpived by the asmdc-Mieradf by the in-born inner reason, 
by Pure Reason, and as given evidently by .the mdwelliiig 
Divine Spirit — the Spenta Mainjm. We may take it that 
these, until then, unheard-of words, refer among others to 
the doctrine about the Divine Spirit, Spenta Mamyu, and 
His work m men and in the world. It seems to me that 
Zarathushtra’s discourse on the two spirits — Spenta and 
Angra — mentioned together m Yasnas XXX and XLV are 
to be understood as mamly referring to abstract ideas about 
good and evil. But however philosophical, and therefore 
speculative, these ideas may bo, they cannot be considered 
as a-gushtu mcliao, as words unheard-of till then. It is of 
special importance to note that the words a^gushta vncJiUo 
do not appear in Yasnas XXX and XLV, where Zara- 
thushtia is talking about his doctrine of good and evil, and 
which would thus seem to be its proper place, but that they 
appear in Yasna XXXI after he had finished with his 
exposition about good and evil in Yasna XXX. It must be 
remembered that philosophers are not prophets, but that a 
prophet is much more thana philosopher, and is in fact of a 
difierent type from a philosopher. Zarathushtra was a man, 
— most certainly. But he was a man who had imbibed the 
Divine influence through Spenta Mainyu to a far greater 
extent than any other man. He alone was found to be fit 
for the role of the prophet, and as stated in Yasna XXIX, 
12, he had been taxiglit by Ahura Mazda Himself through 
His own Spenta Mainyu. And we can well imagine that he 
had been taught by Ahura not the philosophies of the 
schoolmen and the logicians, which differ in their meanings 
and which are open to all, but those Divine Mysteries 
which aro open only to a few in their entirety. For many 
are called, but few alone are chosen. 
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the Yasna after its 27th Ha. The chapters of the Ushta- 
vaifci, Speata i\Iainyu, and Vohukhshathra Gathas have beeu 
incorporated after the 42nd Ha. And the last Gatha,{.e.; the 
Vahishtaishti has been so incorporated after the 52nd Ha, 
and. forms the 53rd Ha of the Yasna. Thereafter the 
Yasna is completed with the 72nd Ha. Even though all 
the chapters of the five Gathas have been thus incorpora- 
ted in the Yasna, it is a remarkable fact that the special 
chapter on Spenta Mainyu, namely, the 47th, has been 
wholly incorporated m and forms the I8th Ha of the 
Yasna, with the addition of the seventh strophe of the 
Vohukhshathra Gatha as its first strophe. Why this special 
incorporation of this 47th chapter in the 18th Ha, when^ 
m the ordinary course it should and does form the 47th 
Ha of the Yasna ^ And another point of interest m this 
matter is that immediately after the 18th Ha, we find that 
the 19th is specially devoted to a detailed account of the 
Ahunavar, Ahuna-Vairya, doctrine to bo followed by 20th 
and 21sfc Has, which are devoted to an explanation of the 
Ashem Vohu and Yanghe HaUm. These three are well- 
known Gathic prayers. The question again arises, is this 
arrangement merely accidental or is it done on set 
purpose ? And in this connection I will here only state 
that some of the statements made in the 19th Ha regard- 
ing Ahuna-Vairya forcibly remind us of the doctrine of 
the Word in the Apocryphal as well as Christian writings. 

The Gathic Spenta- Mainyu seems to open out for 
students a new view-point with which to approach the 
study of the Zoroastrian religion. And if this view-point is 
correct, the existing translations of the Gathas may have 
to be revised and interpreted in terms of this view-point. 
It would show definitely that the Zoroastrian religion 
is a revealed religion. Zarathushtra is confident that, 
even though revealed, it is a rational religion, for ho does 
not ask man to take it on trust, but as stated in XXX, 2, he 
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boldly asks every individual man to think tor himselt and 
then coinc to a decision. Thus, the reason in man is 
allowed full jday, and man is to bo judged, not only 
according to his beliefs but according to his thoughts, 
words and actions. How grateful must wo be, that 
Zarathushtra has not allowed any room for a pitfall m the 
matter of our accepting his doctrines. 


THE NAME OF THE EIVER HILMEND 
. By Db. Wiliillsi Geic»er 

The H 1 1 in e u d is .i well known nvor in Afghani- 
stan It rises from the Kohi-baba mounfcams and fioRs in 
south westerly direction to the Hamun Like, crossing in 
its lower oourBO the wide plains of Segestan. In the 
Awesta it is called H.ietumant Th^re can be no 
doubt that its banks wore the seat of a \ery ancient cm 
hsation as it is described m the holy books of the 
Parsees. * 

Hilinend is the modern Afghan form of the name, 
but the correct pronunciation would bo helnitmd The 
word hel exactly corresponds to the Awestic Iiaetu ao- 
coiding to Pashto phonoIog>.* It is however not used m 
Afghan language now except in the name of the nvor. 

A very curious form of the name is preserved in the 
Shah-name : Iicnnundr which seems to connect the 

older liactumaiit with the most modern li^lmund. It cor- 
responds to the form Hermandus found in occidentil 
sources, whilst Etym<anda os corresponds to /laeiti' 
?Han«, the final -a n d r 0 s being assimilation to names 
like Maiandros, Skamandros. 

As to the Afghan name liehnxmd = liaetionant, 
I have to mention that the diphthongal (=Aw. 
regularly becomes c m Pashto, as m gheh “flocks = 
Aw. gaCtha ; lei^ar “ brothcr-in-law ” = Skx. devar. 
Only when a nasal follows it becomes as m 
“he sees” = Aw. vacnatit The consonant i after a vowel 
generally becomes ?. Cf. ghalm “gone” = Aw. gala, J" 

1 t/ tJt' M o r g e D 8 t j e r n e, JUjnioJogical Vocabul try of fwliW* 
p 3e 

^ y u ] 1 e r s , Lt;xicoQ I’ersico Liitihuiu, b v. 
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or sil “hiindrecT* = Aw. sata.' In other Iranian languages 
derivatives of the old haclu aro by no means frequent- 
Morgenstierno only refers to ossetic Mcd^ to 
paraihi hi, and to sarikori yeid. 

In my book “ Ostiranische Kultnr im Altertum” 
(Civilisation of Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times) I 
translated the nameof thoriver by “ rich in fords ”, but this 
is decidedly wrong. Wo must, on the contrary, keep to the 
meaning accepted in Bartholom ae * s “ Altiranisches 
Worterbuch ” “ rich in dams or dikes Sir A u r c 1 
Stein who recently, rotnrning from his third expedition 
to Central Asia over tho Pamirs and along the vestorn 
frontier of Afghanistan to the British territory of Balochi- 
stan, has crossed fciegestan and the Holmund river, wrote 
mo in a letter that tho meaning “ rich in dams or dikes 
exactly suits the actual condition of the river and tho 
adjacent country, 

The word hnclu = Skr. sefit is deiivod from tho root si 
“ to bind, to fetter ”, and sctu itself in the Rigveda originally, 
with the exception of only one doubtful passage, has the 
meaning “ fetter, bond (y. sclU (selau) “bonds 

of sin ” Hv. I.G5.3, 10.G7.4 (like dru/taft pSs'tlu Hv. T.59.8.), 
and pade-padc 'pa.iinah santi setarah Hv. Q.T3.4 “ at every 
step there are fetters of tho bird-catcher ”, 

Afterwards sclu gets the meaning of a dam or diko by 
which the single fields arc separated from ono another 
where tho ground is artificially irrigated. For tho dike 
“ binds ” or “ fetters ” and “ obstructs " or “ keeps back " 
tho water of a river or a brook so that it does not flow off 
but can be used for irrigation purposes. The development 
of meaning is, therefore, the same as in Persian hand 
“a band, tie,.. .chain. ..a mound, dam, dike, or any enolosure 
of water.” (Stoingass.) 

1 Stu my Ktyuiolo^iu und Lautkliru diB AfglianischtrD, p. -10 (jCtJ), § 6, 
aud i-p. -IC-i? § 13-4 c. 
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The meaning “ dam ” or “ dike ” is very frequent in 
later Vedic language and in classical Sanskrit. It may 
be sufficient to mention the compound ledcirasetu. By 
it a dike is meant of terraced rice-fields. If it is cut 
the water runs from the higher field into the nest one. 
In the Aitha^atra of Kautalya 3.8 (Gl) we meet with the 
term setuhandhali for any iirigation-work, and the same 
word frequently occurs in Mahabharata, Eamayana, 
Kathasaritsagara, etc. 

The Auestic occurs in one passage only, Vend. 
l9.30:te asliciunam urvatiolarascaharamherezait>7n ascnaoiti 
taro cimiatopGietU^n d dharayeiti hacto mainyax^anSm yazata- 
nam. This passage is interesting, because we meet with 
another word here for “bridge”: pcretxi = Pers. j. jiul, 
derived from root -par “ to cross ”. Here the original 
meaning is ford ” (crossing-place), just as that of sliu-haliu 
IS “dam This meaning of the word haltxi must also bo 
ndmitted jn the Awesta passage quoted above, as base of 
its explanation. But it has slightly shadowed to “ embank* 
inent, bank ”, because a canal is lined by two dikes. The 
same change of meaning is also met with in Skr. sclu. 
Therefore we have to translate : “ She (the beautiful virgin 
who is the likeness of the soul) comes over the Hara 
berezaiti, and she conducts the souls of the pious across 
the bridge of judgment to the bank (lit. dam) of the 
heavenly Yazatas.” 

Finally I ha\e to add that even tho modern deriva- 
tions of sefie, as a rule, have preserved tho originalmcaaing. 
Thus for instance in Sinhalese language according to its 
phonological rules, seiu becomes ^3, /w,g,and lie (Sg. Nom. 
liexia) still means a mound or dike or a causeway in a paddy 
field. And I may also refer to Sinh. idanda (cf. Skr. daiida) 

“ plank or beam laid across a river or brook to pass over 
as a bridge”.* The beam or plank makes tho crossing 
1 B. Cloagh, SiobalcsC'English Uichooary, 8,T 
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of the writer possible as otherwise a dam or dike. 

To summarise the above discussions, setu-haetit never 
denotes a ford, but always a dike, and this is also the base 
of the secondary meaning “ bridge ”, The name of the 
river Hilmend or -Haetumant can never be translated by 
“ rich in fords but only by “ rich in dikes ", This show s 
that its water even in very ancient time was largely used 
for the purpose of irrigating the fields. 

May this short paper become a setu, a spiritual bond, 
or a bridge over land and sea which, after a long time 
of separation, joins me once more with my old friends, the 
Parsees in India, and especially with the excellent scholar 
whose scientific merits are to be honoured by the present 
Coinnieiuorativo Volume. 



EPISODES laNDRED TO “EUSTABI AND 
SOHEAB” IN EPIC LITEEATUEE. 

• By Prof. Eibozc Cowasji Davar, w.a., ll.b. 


If Firdousi’s “ Shahnamoh ” is preeminent; among 
epics for having bestuived an everlasting foira to a nation’s 
glorious traditions and history, the character of Rustam 
IS as much preeminent among heroes for his conspicuous 
services to king and country and as serving as an ideal 
warnoi of ancient times, who may best be calculated to 
inspire the spirit of nationalism m the foilorn band of 
fugitives that still beai the proud name of Paisis. The 
most remarkable and tragic incident in the life of the 
hero was his unconscious fight with, and slaughter of, his 
own son Sohrab — a misadventure immortalized by Eir- 
dousi who here rises to the tragic heights of Hohoon, 
scarcely surpassed even by himseif. The object of this brief 
paper is not to narrate what is already well-known to 
orientalists and even to readers of English literature 
through Matthew Arnold’s Hellenised version of “Sohrab 
and Bustum,” but to attempt a comparative study of simi- 
lar tragic episodes in the epic literature of the world. 

Owing to the extraordinary popularity of the “Shah- 
nameh” and particularly of the Rustam-Sohrab episode^ 
numerous other “Namehs” sprouted up to challongo its 
glories by weaving the most fantastic legends round the 
family of Rustam, supplying freely from the imagination 
what could not be sought in history or tradition. The idea 
of the father unconsciously killing the son is so poignantly 
tragic that it seems to have obsessed the epic genius of 
the world, and occurs more than once in the “ Naraehs", 
that followed the masterpiece of Eirdousi. Thus, for in- 
stance, the author of the “Jehangir-namoh” depicts Rus- 
tam again courting misfortune by unknowingly grappling 
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with his son Jehangir, though oa this occasioa a favourable 
destiny interfered in time to dissipate the malevolence of 
the enemy by revealing the identity of the combatants. 
We need not now linger over the “ Baizu-nameh” which 
deals with a similar incident. 

“Ossian”is the great Scotch epic, in editing which 
poor Maopherson came to grief ; nor is it definitely settled 
npto the present day how far it is the genuine product of 
the soil. In one of its books called “ Oarthon” wt come 
across a youth of that name, son of Olessammor, who at 
the time of his son's birth was in full flight across the 
seas. In those wild daj'a when vendetta was supposed to 
be an honourable accomplishment in a hero, Carthon, 
determined to take revenge on his enemies for some old 
grudge, suddenly encountered his own father by whom he 
was slain. The unfortunate old man mourned for the death 
of his son for three da)'s and on the fourth joined him in 
the dim Hereafter. 

The reason why these unnatural duels frequently 
took place in ancient times was that there were then 
exceedingly few, if any, means of communication, and 
knights V ere again in the habit of fighting their foes with 
visors on their faces. Tn the innumerable legends that 
have gathered roimd’the fascinating name of Arthur, we 
read of his invincible knight Ijancelot unknowingly fightr 
ing with his own son Galahad — the paragon of purity in 
the Arthurian romances, but the combat fortunately 
ceased before either party had cause to rue the day on 
which he unsheathed his sword. In the epic cycle of 
Ireland wo come across the tragic tale of Cucullin and 
Conloch, which was first brought to light in connection 
with the Eustam-Sohrab episode by the distinguished 
scholar, who is the subject of this Commemorative Volume. 
The story goes that in the reign of King Conor Mno-Nessa 
of Hister, there lived a famous hero named Cucullin, who, 
leaving his Scotch wife Aife enceinte, started in pursuit 
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of adventure, as did Rustam, resigning his wife Tehmineh 
the Princess of Samangan, to the care of her father 
Cucullin at his departure handed over to his wife a golden 
chain to be bound round the neck of her child if it 
happened to be a son, and also gave her the curious direc 
tion to instruct her bo3 ne^cr to mention his name in the 
fight The son that Utas born w is named Conloch, who, 
when he had scaicelj armed it the age of discretion, 
displayed the impetuosity of a hero to flesh his maiden 
sword m field of blood Dogged bj an evil destin}, he 
uont to Ulstei, u here he confiontcd his can father, the 
ineMtible happened, the Sohrab of Ireland fell, more, it 
should seem, for a punctilio of chl^alry than for any- 
thing else, and left his father mourning over the calamity 
that he had brought over himself. 

Of all epics m the world the most bloodthirsty is 
that which sings of “ tho children of Nibelung' — the 
great epic of Germany^ the ‘‘NiheJungenlmd Rut there 
IS such a last amount of epic materials to be found in the 
sagas that numerous smaller epics gradually saw the 
light of the day One of them is the “ Hildebrandslied,’ 
of ^hioh the hero Hildebrand, leaving behind him a wife 
and infant son, goes off to fight the Hims Returning after 
thirty years, he happens to fight w ith his own son, named 
Hadubrand, but here the voteian feels that his antagonist 
must in all likelihood be his own offspring, and his bowels 
yearned towards him But the youth, who had received false 
information of his father’s death, would have none of this 
sentimentalism and compelled him to fight At last both 
were exhausted, Hadubrand gave out who he was, father 
and son embraced each other and returned to the arras of 
the matron, who would have either been widowed or 
bereaved of her only son if the combat had been fought to 
the finish 

In 1859 Ruibnikoff aftei very trying experiences 
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sion of all Indian piinces, through whose territories the 
steed happened to pass. lu the course of his travels, 
Arjiina arrived at Manipur, governed by his son Babhru- 
vahana, born of the famous amazon GliitrA.ngad.\, the 
subject of a well-known pla}' by Tagore. By the 
directions of his mother, the youth made obeisance to 
Arjuna and revealed his identity, but Arjuna refused to 
acknowledge him as his son, and rudely spurning him 
away, challenged him to mortal combat. In the duel 
which ensued, the fathor*s head soon rolled beneath the 
sword of his son, who, overpowered with the curses and 
entreaties of his mother, started in search of a life-giving 
stone. In Indian epics nothing seems to come amiss; the 
precious stone was found, and not only Arjuna but all his 
slaughtered follow’ors were restored to life. 

We have hitherto noticed fathers unwittingly w’arring 
with their children , we may now take several instances 
in which lovers, brothers and friends are, unconsciously 
pitted against their dear ones, and find ivhen it is too late 
that they are responsible for the slaughter of a person for 
whom they would have been only too ready to lay down 
their lives. Tasso in his “ Gcrusalemme Liberata” des- 
cribes the amazon Clorinda, wdio, abandoned by her 
mother in infancy, was suckled by a tigress, and after- 
wards rose to be a redoubtable ivarrior in the ranks of the 
Saracens. Tancred, the greatest of Christian soldiers 
except Einaldo, was deep in love with her. Once at 
night a sortie was made by a section of the Saracen army) 
and after accomplishing thoir work the soldiers beat a 
hurried retreat; but as ill luck wmuld have it, Clorinda 
alone was left outside and the gates were closed. In the 
darkness of the night she fought with her own lover, 
Tancred, and perished under his blows. When the fact 
was rove<iled, Tancred disconsoJato with grief, tearing 
the bandages from his ow-n wounds; and in all the epic 
Jjteratuie of Euiope there is hardly a page so tragic in 
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its intensity as that ■wbich describes the agony of Tancred, 
which is too deep for tears. This incident appears all 
the more genuine as the author wrote it not in ink but in 
blood, for the unfortunate Tasso with his native melancholy 
was here probably unlocking his own heart, which was 
throbbing with hopeless affection for the Princess Leonora 
d’Este of Eerrara. 

The "Chanson de Roland” is the national epic which 
stirs the blood of Prance, by singing the adventures of 
the indomitable Roland, the nephew of Charlemagne, 
Roland’s friendship with Oliver is as proverbial as that of 
Achilles and Patroclos in the Greek, Nisus and Euryalus 
in the Roman, and Krishna and Arjuna in the Indian 
epics. In the terrible catastrophe that befell the French 
arms in the mountain pass of Roncesvalles, Oliver is blind 
with. the blood flowing from his own head, and, mistaking 
Roland for a ^loor, strikes a heavy blo\s' at lus own 
friend. The wound is not mortal, though Roland him. 
self has not much to live ; but the poet here finds the 
opportunity of describing the last meeting between tuo 
dear friends with a pathos rivalled only by Homer and 
Tasso at .their very best In the Arthurian epic we are 
introduced to a hot-temiiered knight, Balin, who once 
considered Queen Guinevere the very ideal of feminine 
purity, and bore her image on his shield. Coming to 
know the real character of the queen, he flew into a rage 
and trampled upon his shield while in a forest. His 
brother Balan mistook him for the Demon of the Wood; 
they fought and dealt each other mortal blows, the mutual 
explanation only coming m time for the brothers to be 
locked in the last and loving embrace of death. We may 
only refer cii passant to the very well-known Norse talc 
regarding the god Balder, invulnerable to everything 
except the mistletoe-bough, done to death unknowingly by 
his blind brother flddur, in whose hand the bough w'us 
placed by the evil spirit Loki. 
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Even history is not without such types of tragic 
episodes. The habit of fighting with visor on the face 
proved almost fatal to King William I of England, who 
was unwittingly knocked down in combat by his eldest 
son^ Robert, surnamed ** CJnrt-hoso” from his short legs. 
Recognising his father’s voice, the 3'oung man immediately 
asked pardon on his knees. It is said, however, that from 
this time the king bore a grudge against Robert and finally 
dispossessed him of his rights, leaving the throne to his 
second son William Rufus. This brief paper only takes 
record of those incidents in which warriors nnhwioiiigl^ 
fought w’lth their dear ones. Hence it is not necessary to 
deal with the American epic, wherom Hiawatha, the hero, 
espousing tho cause of his wronged mother, consciously 
fights with his own father, tho West Wind, nor with the 
Roman epic “ Thebaid ” of Statius, who not only describes 
tho unconscious uiurdoi of King Laios of Tbobos by his 
own son (Edipos, but dwells more particularly on the 
mo2ii»troni» struggle botweon tho two sons of USdipos— 
Eteooles and Polynices, — their unnatural vows to destroy 
each other and their too literal fulfilment ; nor with tho 
numerous incidents of fratricidal war for the throne, 
that have disfigured the pages of universal history. 

It is heart-rending to read of these incidents in epic 
poetry above described; and yet to the Persian reader 
nothing is more poignant in its pathos as the cry that rent 
the lion-heart of Rustam ; nothing so touching in its over- 
whelming grief as the tears that flowed from the eyes of 
Tehmineh, who pined her valiant son within a year in 
that realm of peace “where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest ”, 


HISTORY OF THE HEADING NOBLES 
OF THE KINGDOM OF BTJAPUE, 1627-1686. 

Br Sir JadunAth Sarkar, kt., c,i.e., m.a. 

The kingdom of Bijapm* attained to its greatest extent 
and prosperity in the reign of Muhammad Adil Shah 
(1627-*56). But from the year 1646, when this king was 
attacked by a prolonged illness, its decline commenced, which 
ended in the annexation of Bijapur to the Mughal Empire 
in 1886. The popular history 'of the Muslim Sultans of 
Bijapur is the Busatin-us-salatin of Mirza Ibrahim Zubairi, 
written in 1824. It is a very useful and fairly acoui’ate 
compilation. But os I possess manuscripts of original seven- 
teenth century sources like Zabur bin Zahuri’s Muhammad- 
mmali and Nurullah’s Tarikh4-Ali'Adil Shah Sani, besides 
the printed histories of the Mughal Empire and the 
letters of Jai Singh (in Ms.), I have followed the Busatin’ 
' 118 'salalin only where earlier authorities are silent. 

I 

TT''a5iVs of Bijapur. 

1 . Mustafa Khan , Khan Baba (name Mir za Muhammad 

Amin Lari), 12 Sep. 1627 — 9 Nov. 1648 (when 
died). 

2. Khawas Khan (name Daulat-Tar), usurped power 

and virtually ruled the State till his murder in 
1634, when No. 1 was reinstated. 

3. Khan Muhammad, Muzaffai-ud-din IChan-i-Khanan, 

(name Siddi Raiban, first title Ikhlas Khan), 
1648 — 1657; murdered 11 Nov. 1657. 

4. Ibrahim Khan (son of Ibrahim Bakhtar Khan), 

11 Nov. 1657 — 24 Dec. 1660 (when he left for 
Mecca with dowager queen Bari Sahiba). 
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5. Abdul Muhammad (sou of No. 4), Jan. 1661 — 

24 Nov. 1672, when he resigned. 

6. Khawas Khan (second son of No. 3), 24 Nov. 1672— 

11 Nov. 1675 (when deposed), murdered on 

20 Jan. 1676. 

7. Bahiol Khan (name Abdul Karim), 11 Nov. 1675 — 

23 Dec. 1677 (when died). 

8. Siddi Masaud, 21 Feb. 1678 — 21 Nov. 1683 (when 

resigned). 

9. Aqa Khusrau, 19 March — 12 Oct. 1684 (when died). 

Notes . — ^Ibrahim Adil Shah on his death-bed (1627) 
wished to place his third son Muhammad on the throne, 
setting aside his other sons. He found that Muhammad Amin 
Lari was the only noble capable of carrying out this coup; but 
the latter asked that he should be given as his assistant a slave 
named Daulat-Yar, a Marafcha by race, who was remarkably 
skilful in the conduct of affairs. This Daulat had been 
previously thrown into prison, but released at the enti’eaty of 
Muhammad Amin and reinstated in the post of commander 
of Bijapur fort. Ibrahim Adil Shah agreed to the request, but 
warned Muhammad Amin that Daulat would prove faithless 
to him. When Muhammad Adil Shah was crowned, he gave 
Muhammad Amin Lari the title of Mustafa Khan Khan 
Baba, and Daulat. that of Khawas Khan. Mustafa was an 
indolent ease-loving noble, and all i*eal power was wielded 
by Khawas, whose right hand man was a Brahman named 
Muraii Jagdev. (Shahji BhoDsl6, the father of the famous 
Shivaji, was a gi’eat favourite of this Muraii, and rose 
thi’ough his help.) [il/. 63, 126 ; B,S. 281-283.3 

Khawas fulfilled Ibrahim Adil Shah’s prophecy by 
attacking and imprisoning his patron Mustafa Khan in the 
fort of Belgaon (1633). But Adil Shah sent an army under 
Rustam-i-Zaman against Khawas, w’ho was later stabbed 
when on a visit to the Court and beheaded by order of the 
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king (1634). Mustafa Khan was then restored to the wa/^iiate, 
though he was subsequently (1645) cast into prison for a 
shoit time by his master. Mustafa's daughter, Taj-i-Jahan, 
was maiTied to Jluhammad Adil Shah in 1632. [iU.132-139, 
201,207, 145; 5.5. 307-314; Abdul Hamid LahorPs 
Padishalinamali A. 340, 414.] 

Siddi Eaihan, an Abyssinian slave, was originally 
employed by Muhammad Adil Shah as Ruqa-rasan or officer 
charged with the presentation of petitions to the king in his 
private chamber. He was a very able and energetic general 
and greatly distinguished himself in the conquest of Mysore 
and the Eastern Karuatak. The circumstances under which 
he was murdered (11 Nov. 1657) are narrated in my Histon/ 
of Aura7igzib, Vol. 1, Oh. XI. He should be distinguished 
fiom another Siddi Raihan (usually called AlohX; Raihan), 
who gave up Sholapui* fort to Adil Shah, entered the Bijapun 
service as a general, and frequently quarrelled with Mustafa 
Khan in the Eastern Kavnatak expeditions of 1647-48. [M. 
137, 174; B.S, 312, 340.] In Khan 

Muhammad is often styled Muraffai'-ud-din. 

The father of Ibrahim Khan (No. 4) is called Bichlfar 
Khan in Alamgir-namah 993, but the Tuzuk-i-JaJinngiri 
speaks of a Bijapuri envoy at Jahan^r’s court as BaWdar 
Khan. [p. 197.] 

Khawas Khan (No. 6) distinguished himself in the 
warn with Shivaji (1664) and Jai Singh (1665-1666), He 
was the leader of the I)ec<M.ni party and enemy of the 
Afghan faotion at the capital. How he ousted Abdul 
Muhammad and seized the supremo power at the accession 
of Ali Adil Shah n (24 Nov. 1672), how he was himself 
overthrown by Bahlol Khan in 1675, and how the Afghan 
faction misgoverned Bijapui’ ai'e desoiibed in my Aurangzib, 
Vol. IV, Ch. 42. Khawas was an indolent pleasure-seeker 
and grossly incompetent to administer a State. His wife 

8S 
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Habiba. SuUan condaoted all affairs for him with marked 
ability. [J, Sarkar’s Shivaji, 3rd ed., 234-236 ; B.S. 
436-447.] 

. How Siddi Masaud got possession of Bijapur fort and 
the office of regent is described in my SMvaji^ 3rd ed., 
p. 317. He left his post in disgust on 21 Nov. 1683. 
lAujangzib, Vol. IV, Ch. 45.] 

n 

Family of Khan Muhammad. 

Five of his sons are known in history, namely, 

(rt) Muhammad Ikhlas, commander of the KkaMd 
[H.A. 88 6; Nurnllah 165 . B.S, 410; FX, 
Gyffordto Surat, 20 July 1663 ; Carwar to Surat, 
29 Aug. 1665]. 

(b) Khawas Khan (No. 6), married a daughter of 
Eustam-i-Zamani. [Nurullah.] 

(o) Sher Khan, died m 1665. [F.B. Carwai' to 
Surat, 29 Aug. 1665 ; Shivaji^ 3rd. ed,, 239.] 

(d) Nasir Muhammad, who sold the foit of Jinji to 
Shivaji in 1677. [d/emoiVes of Francois Martin, 
Pans Ms.; translated by me in the Modern 
Iteviev).'] Grant Doff (Ch. IS) is wrong in calling 
him the son of Ambar Khan. 

(r) Abdur Kanf IChan. The name is misspelt as Hup 
by Ghitnis (p. 131) who is followed by Huff, and 
as Rupal by Sabbasad (p. 89). 

We meet with a high grandee of Bijapui named 
Nawab Abdui- Eauf Khan, who seivdd Sikandai Add Shab 
to the'end, and was taken into Mughal service as a 0-hazaM 
with the title of Hilir Khan, on the fall of Bijapur. But 
B.S, 540 calls him dliano, r.c., an Afghan. [B.S. 529, 
532, 533, 536, 540; Masir-i-Alamgiri, 280.] 
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Bahlol Khan Miana. * 

BahJol Ivhan Miana I had fled away from fche Mughal 
dominions for being a comrade of the rebel I^an-i-Jahan 
Lodi, at the beginning of Shah Jahan*s reign. Ho lived 
for some years as a captain of mercenaries in the Deccan, 
fought on behalf of Sri Eanga of Velloro against the 
Adilshahis in 1047, and after the defeat of Sri Eanga 
entered the service of Bijapur with his two sous, who were 
soon afteiTvaitis given independent commands under Adil 
Shah. [1/. 325, 334, 417, 450.J His two sons, named 
x\bdnl Qadir and Abdur Rahim, succeeded one after another 
to the title of Bahlol Khan (H and HT). Each of the 
brothers loft seven sons. On tho death of Abdur Rahim 
(i.c., Bahlol HI) in July 1665, Advl Shah was influenced (by 
means of presents, according to Jai Singh) to confer tho 
headship of tho family and tho title of Bahlol Khan 
on Abdul Karim, tho sou pt xVbdur Rahim. At this, Abdul 
JIuhammad, tho son of Abdul Qidir (IT) loft Bijapm* in 
disgust and c«unc over to the Mugbals (Nov. 1665). He 
fought under Jai Singh and other imperial generals and was 
created Ikhlas Khan (in tho Mughal peeinge) about Fob- 
niary 1669 81]. This family quaiTcl is described 

in detail in Engliah Factory Recoi'ds, Car^var to Sm'at, 
29 Aug. 1665. [H.A, 82-83.] 

On the death of Bahlol Khun tho Fomth (uazir from 
1675 to 1677), the affaiEB of tho family fell into confusion, 
his soldiere oppressed his relatives, and next year his 
clansmen and army were bought over by tho Mughals. 
[R.S. 457—400, 470.] 

^linij and B.inkapur belonged to this chief. 

'fwo clansmen of Bahlol were Husain Khan Miana 
and his brother Qislm Khan Miana, the barons of Kukanur 
and Kopal respectively, from whom Shiraji wrested the 
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Kop\l distiict (or North Tungabhadia region) in 1677>79, 
under circlimstances described in my Skivaji^ 3id cd., 
pp. 319 — 320. In March l679*Husain Khan entered 
Shivaji’s service, but be went over to the Mughals on 11 
March 1683. [M.A, 225.] M. 307 mentions a Hasan Khan 
Miana in Bijapur seivice in 1647. Jai Singh says in one of 
his letters that more than one-half the army of Bijapur 
consisted of Afghans. [JS.A. 82 6.] 

IV 

Sharzu Khan. 

Sayyid Ihyas, of the Ahihdavi sect, was surnamed 
SharzA Khan I, and commanded the Byapuri vanguard in the 
invasion of Sunda and Bednur m 1663. On 2 April 1666, 
duimg the war with Jai Singh, he suddenly fell down dead 
when leturning fiom the field, after rescuing his young son 
Sayyid Habib, who had charged single-handed a body of 
Mughal troops and been hemmed iound by them. B.S. 
(422) says that there was no appaient cause of his death, 
such as wound or shot. This suggests apoplexy or 
heait failure. The Mughal official history, Alamginiamah 
(1013-H4), states that Sharza was killed by a musket-shot 
m his arm and a spear-thrust in his shoulder, and that his 
son was sevoiely wounded. 

Sharza Khan was the bravest of the brave among the 
warriors of the Beccan, as the English Factory Recoids, Jai 
Singh’s despatches and the Bijapur bistoiians all agree m 
declaiing. His eldest son Sayyid Makhdum was created 
Sharza Khan H. He opposed the domination of the Afghan 
faction at Bijapur <and fought their leader, the wazir Bahlol 
Khan, in March 1676. Then in 1673-79 he quarrelled 
with Siddi Masaud, the new wazir, and finally joined the 
Mughal aimy under Bilir Khan. [B.S. 450, 476 — 48l.j 
Jai Smgh in 1665 lemaiked “The Mahdavi sect are foremost 
in laising tumults.” i3,A. 90 f>.] There was another 
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Sh.iiva Khan in Golkonda scirice at this timo.biit belonging 
to tho Qutbshahi peerage. 

V 

Rustam-i-Zaman. . . 

Randauhi Khan (son of Farhad Khan) was given the 
title of Eustain-i-Zainan and sent by Adil Shah to invade 
Kanara in 1638. [1/. 156, Abdul ll.imid’s PadishaJimmah, 
I. .A. 344.] Ho was a great friond and supporter of Shahji 
Bhonsid, and held south Konkan and Kanara (I'.c., Karn.ir 
district) as his fief. Tho RusUm-i-Zaioan who made a 
sccict pact with Shivaji and was dofc.itcd by the hitter near 
Kolhapur on 28 Doc. 1659, shortly after tho death of Af/..il 
Khan, was pi obably tho son of llustam-i-Zainan I. E irly in 
1674 ho was succeeded by his son Abn Khan, whom we may 
0 . 1 II Kiistaiu-i-Zaman III. The history of this family is 
dehiilcd in my Shiraji, oh. 10, and many facts about them 
(iin Ih! gleaned fiom tho English F.ictoiy Roconls, a.s they 
owned tho famous poi t of Bajapur and imioh of tlie peppei - 
glowing district of Kanara before their annexation by 
Shivaji. 

VI 

The Mvlla Famil'i of Kalian. 

They were Arab settlers in Gujrat and wcio allied 
Namiiials. [Bomban Gaztllnr, 1st od., Vol. XV,!*!. i, pp. 400- 
410, 1’t. ii, 20G, Vol. IX, I’t. ii, 14.j William Finch speaks of 
them as “ Xaites, speaking another langiuge and foi tho 
most irirt seamen." Many of them were mcichanls also, and 
settled at Surat in 1225 [B.irbosa, 07], Khafi Khan (li. 113) 

writes "Mnlla Ahmad's aucestore weio fhari/s newly eoiiie 
from .Arabia, on flight from tho tyranny of llajj.ij, the 
Umayyad. They settlcil in Konkan and were called Xiuai- 
yats." .Tai Singh w rote in 1665, " In the parpanas of Kali m 
and Bhiratdi reside llulla Ahmad and mt>st of tho Xarai^at 
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clan There aie many pooi men enjoying Sayurghal grants ” 
[H.A. 80 &.J 

When the Nizainshahi kingdom of Ahmadnagai was 
pal tifcioned between the Mughal Emperoi and the Sultan of 
Bijapiir, Konkan fell to the shaie of thelattei Mulla Ahmad 
■was granted much of this province by Adii Shah as his 
jagti, being one of the highest nobles of the Bijapui Comt 
During the piotiacted illness of Muhammad Adil Shah 
(1646 — 1656), Mulla Ahmad came to reside at Bijapui 
and bioiight away most of hts troops theie, thus leaung 
Konkan an easy prey to Shivaji. [^4 N. 575 576 ] His 
youngei brothei Mulla Yahia joined Amangzib in Dec 
1663 , and was created a 2-hazau on 5 June 1664 {AN. 
850, 860] Mulla Ahmad was secietly won over to the 
Mughal side by Jai Smgh with gieat effoib and large 
piomises of advancement in the impeiial semce, but he died 
on his way to Delhi in Dec 1665. 906, 919, 925] 

Ahmad’s son was named Asadullah and his biothei’s son 
Mukhhs Khan (whose son ^ainuddm AIi became feujdaz 
of Konkan and Nasik in 1705) 

The Chitnis haXhar mentions one Mulla Hayat as 
goveinoi of Kalian at the time of Shivaji’s invasion 

vn 

Siddis of Kannil ami Adoni. 

Siddi Jauhai was a slave of Malik Abdul Wahab (son 
of Malik Eaihan I, an officer of Adil Shah) Aftei the 
death of Wahab, Jauhar cast his mastei’s son, Malik 
Eaihan II, into pi ison and made himself master ofKainul. 
{B S. 524.] All Adil Shah II oieatedhim Salabat Khan and 
sent him against Shivaji, [see my Shivajt, oh. 4]. He died 
m 1662 

Jauhar’s son Abdul Aziz wished to imprison his 
sister’s husband, Siddi Masand, but the latter took 
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Bheltor in Adoni fort, •which he soon nftorwaids seized. He 
opposed the Afghan lulo nt Bijapiir under Abdul Karim 
Bahlol IChan, and heoaino vra/.ir in 1678. “ Jlasaud was 
a masterly defender of forts, but cherished low people 
and suspected his friends and even his wives and sons. • He 
Irncw not how to cherish tlie soldioi-s and the cnltiv.atore 
One of his si.v confidaiiLs was Vonkahidri JIuran, .i Bnih- 
man." [/f.S. .■i:i4-.">2.5.] ilasaud’s son was named Siddi 
lAan-esh. 

.Vbbia-'viations : 

ill — MuhnmmndiinmaJt by Zahur (my Ms.) 

Nurullah — Tarikh-i- AH Add Shah Satn (iny Ms.) 

II.A. — Ila/i Anjuman or lettcra of Jai Singh (iny Ms.) 

li.S . — lJusalin-i-Salatin, lithographed at Haidarabad. 

A.K, — Alamijir-mmah (Bibliotheca Indica ed.) 

F.ll . — Factory Records preserved in the India Office, 
Lendon. 



SOME COREESPONDING CONCEPTIONS IN 
OLD INDIA AND IRAN * 

* By Prof. Herman Lomuel, ph.d. 

It is a well-known fact that old India and Iian have in 
common many related traditions, mythical conceptions, 
tales and legends. We need mention only such names as 
Soma, Mitra, Vrtrahan, Tama, Apam naptr, Vayu, Trita 
Aptya in order to recall to the memory of those versed in 
these things a much debated domain of associations. 

Of all these Yama-Yima is the only one mentioned 
in the Gathas and indeed with definite repudiation and 
disapproval. 2arathushtra looked upon this popular 
legendary hero as an adherent of the crude old heathen cult 
in which cattle were slaughtered and eaten. And that was 
for him an abomination against which he declaimed with 
indefatigable zeal. 

This legendary figure, in the very way in which it is 
mentioned m the Gathas, is clearly designated as an 
element foreign to original Zarathushtrianism. And the 
same is true of the other beings mentioned above, human 
as well as divine, that they had no part in Zarathushtrianism 
proper. They v,ere inherited, from a common Indo-Irankn 
period and were so very much alive in the Iranian popular 
belief before the Zarathushtnan regime, that they couldnot 
be entirely supplanted by the new religion. The heroic 
legends lived on, side by side with the religion, and cele- 
brated their glorious restoration in Eirdousi’s great epic. 
But the pre-Zarathushtrian myths which vere really religi- 
ous in character were never fully amalgamated with the 
new religion. 

The heathen gods have partly faded out to r ather 

* iranslated from the Uermao bj lilaoche Lommet. 
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'subordinate figures as Apam napafc, or have been 'put^fied 
'and' moralized, as we can see in Mithra and the 'Haonia 
cult, without entirely losing a certain incongruousness in 
the Zoroastrian religion ; or -finally they have remained 
'essentially unchanged, as the Varathraghna of the later 
Avesta, find stand like heathen monumental pillars defiant 
and strange in the Zoroasfarian religion. 

The chief difficulty in the precise investigdtion of 
^these things lies in th^ fact that the course of the Iranian 
tradition ‘in the oldest period was a subterranean hnd 
hidden stream* Froii'the second period, that of the later 
AvestK,' where heathendom and pure Zarathushfrianism, 
have been already mixed, obe must make a wide leap to 
India 'atd its documents in order to divine the common 
source and the route of the hidden stream until it comes to 
light in Iran. 

'Th^ difficulties are quite different if we investigate the 
inherited and perhaps common Aryan elements m the 
genuihe teaching of Zaruthushfra, i.c. principally those in 
the Gathas. We can again suggest corielatives with a few 
catch* words : . fta* -asa ; aramati- -armaiti ; purandhi- 
parondi. 

' Hdre the ptoblems are peculiar because the religion of 
ZafiUhushtraisatsell defined and closely articulated system 
of ideas. * His teaching is on the one band a living religion 
foufid^d oh a near and personal relation to God and on the 
significant connection between human life and divine 
spirilnal powers. On tho other hand, however, the meta 
physical topbmation' of existence comprises not only the 
nature "of man and his position in the world but the entire 
universe well. On this account his doctrine is a real 
philosophy. ^ iJchgious conceptions like Asa and Armaiti 
haVO a 'firmly established place in the 'whole system 
sotha*^ \\» Cannot entirelycompxehend their nature, with- 
out considering at the same time the other parts of the 



whole religious and cosmic scheme. Not the historical 
development of the connection, say between asa and Vedic 
rta, is decisive for a true apprehension of Karathushtrianism, 
but the systematic relationship between Asa and the other ' 
Amosa Spontas, between it and its contrast in the world of 
Ahriman and its corresponding element in the good 
corporeal world. 

There is no doubt that this profoundly significant 
system of ideas is the original creation of Zarathushtra’s 
great mind. In the investigation of its prehistoric fundar 
meat we must acquaint ourselves first with the architec- 
tural plan of this intellectual edifice, and afterwards with 
the method by which Zarathushtra has hewn this or that 
building stone, which he has used to make it fit into his 
clearly articulated structure. 

There is a systematic connection in the Zarathushtiian 
doctrine between Asa as a !>piritua! and heavenly power 
and Fire as its earthly corporeal counterpart. And this has 
its parallel in the Vedio religion in Che relationship between 
Agni, the god of fire, and rta. Since the systematic 
connections in Zarathushtrianismbave not been sufficiently 
considered in the historical investigations, the scholars in 
comparing Asa and have disregarded the connection 
between Agni and rta and have pushed the interrelation 
between rta and the Adifyas into the foreground. To Cic 
Veda-reader who is not really well acquainted with the 
Zarathushtrian system of ideas, this connection with the 
Adityas is of course more conspicuous, but it lures us 
iurtber on a false trail and tries to see in the Aditya- 
religion an Indian parallel to the Mazda-religion. The 
seven Adityas with Vanina at the head are supposed 
to correspond in the historical development to the six 
Amesa Spentas and Ahura Mazda. I have already 

l IiidogermaB. Anzeiger, 43,J9ff in my review of B. Geiger, Oie AroflS* 
Spantiii>, Wien 1916 
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expressed my doubts with regard to this opinion and now I 
reject it entirely. I look upon Ahura IVIazda as an inde- 
pendent divine revelation, which Zarathushtra received and 
which cannot be historically derived from another god — 
most certainly not from Varnnn, so gloomily uncanny, in 
spite of all his sublimity. 

But I will discuss this controversial point another 
time. The references to it here are intended only as an 
expression of ray methodical point of view and give an idea 
of the difficulties to be taken into consideration, if we wish 
to grasp historically the conceptions which Zarathiishtra has 
adopted. 

The following deliberations refer to individual points 
which are also very important in the Zarathushtrian religion, 
but are not so much logical parts of the system of ideas and 
have not such a philosophical character as the Ameaa 
Spontas themsoh es. 

The chief point to be discussed here is the Oinvat 
bridge. Without comparative references, without consider- 
ing the Gathas and depending entirely upon the testimony 
of later writings I investigated this mythical conception in 
the introduction to my translation of Yast 16.* Tho 
result was briefly as follows. Earth and heaven are separa- 
ted by a space, empty except for tho wind. In order to go 
from the earth to heaven one must pass through this inter- 
mediate space. Only the soul is capable of such an act, so 
that except for special cases like that of Aida Viraf, it must 
take place after death. So far these ideas are not Iranian 
singularities, but are rather widely spread. The old Indian 
views are at any rate very similar. 

The path by which one can cross over this empty 
space is the bridge. Since only gusts of air are there, 
where tho bridge spans the void, this wind is either a help 

1 Die Ya'«t’s ilea Awesti, uelicrsetzt uml eingeleuet, 'JoettiDpen nud 
LvipJ'S, 1927, 
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or a hindrance to the soul going that Tvay — according to his 
deserts. Those souls which are neither good enough to 
succeed in crossing the bridge into lieavon, nor so wicked 
that they plunge down from it into hell, simply remain in 
this region and are exposed to the warm and cold gusts 
of wind. 

The Cinvat bridge is a special and mature development 
of the belief current among many peoples, that the deceased 
on his way into the other world must cross a bridge. Among 
primitive peoples it has perhaps the form of a free, or only 
of a rope, which leads across a chasm, a rapacious stream, 
into the realm of the dead and only the vigorous and skil- 
ful man, who would have been capable of much activity 
in life, succeeds in crossing safely. The sickly and weak 
pitch headlong and arc hurried onward in the stream of 
death or find a real and final end in the abyss (Encyclopae- 
dia of Eeligion and Ethics II, s.v. “ Bridge It is 
clear that the idea of the bridge need not necessarily be 
connected with ethical conceptions. The ethical signifi- 
cance of the Cinvat bridge is specifically Zarathushfrian. 

The old Teutons also imagined a bridge as the path 
into the other world. And by them it is explicitly the same 
as the rain-bow. From this standpoint earlier scholars 
have explained the Cinvat bridge too as a mythical symbol 
of the xain'bow. This may have been a prehistoric mythi- 
cal form, from which the bridge which spanned the wind- 
swept space between heaven and earth was derived. But 
the Iranian tradition gives us no proof for such an 
assumption. 

If we ask’ specifically, whether the Indians also had 
the idea of a bridge crossing into the world beyond, the 
answer will be that this conception was little developed 

1 ll is mentioned here loo, that Scherman, Materialien *ur Ge'chichte 
der iodiaclieQ VisionsUter.itQr, disensses the conception of the bridge in India, 
bqt 1 was sot able to bold of irprh, 
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and not often mentioned, but that it did exist. In the Eg- 
Veda the biidge occurs only once (EV 9, 41, 2) as a hgure 
of speech and not at alt ns a path into the other life. We 
find this conception however in the Yajur-Veda. Katha- 
kam 28, 4 : “ By means of the midday pressing the gods 
entered into the world of heaven. Their steps and ladder 
were the daksinas. If one offers daksina, one crosses a 
bridge and enters into the world of heaven. One has as 
many breaths in that world as one gives breath (? or, 
performs 'the pranadana-rite ?) here. On that account 
much must be given here. Therefore they praise what is 
generously given here ns a better bridge for him who 
crosses over” (read: iirtvii and (irate instead of Jdrtvia and 
Jcirate), Compare MaitrayaDl- Samhita IV, 8, 3: “The 
midday pressing is tho world of heaven if dak^inSs are 
given by the midday pressing ; you must give much in 
order to ascend into the world of heaven: indeed you 
must make a bridge for yourself with your gifts in order to 
attain the world of heaven.” And compare also Taittirlya- 
Samh. 6; 6, 3, 3 : “ Verily the sacrifice! makes himself a 
ladder and bridge to attain the world of heaven” ; simi- 
larly Taitt S. 7; 6, 8, 5 and S'atapatha-Br. 13; 2, 10, 1. 

Another reference Is also worth noting: S'atapatha 
Br. 14 ; 7, 2, 27 ( = Brh. Ar. Up. 4, 4, 24), “ This one (the 
atman) is the bridge, which holds the worlds apart, so that 
they cannot be confused.” A similar passage is in Chand. 
Up. 8, 4, 1, where in addition to a statement as above, it 
goes on to say: “ Neither day nor night can cross the 
bridge, neither old age, nor death, nor suffering, neither 
good nor evil deeds. All evils turn back from there ; for 
this Brahman world has banished all evil. Therefore if 
a blind man goes over the bridge, he receives his sight, if a 
wounded man, he is healed, if a diseased person, he is 
cured. Therefore if the night crosses the bridge, it is 
turned to day ; for this Brahman world is ever lumi- 


nous. 
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InKathakaUp wQreadS, 2 “We care oolicitous* 
ly for the Na^’Letis fire, the bridge of the sacrificeis to that 
eternal highest Biahman, the ‘saving shore for those, v ho 
wish to cross ” In Svehu^ataia Up 6,19, God himself is 
callel “ the highest bridge to immortality (comp Mund 
Up 2, 2, 5 ) 

More often than to the crossing of a bridge occur 
references to steps or lungs of a ladder which one must 
climb In the first group of passages quoted, such steps 
are mentioned as veil as a bridge The other quotitions 
are more important for oui discussion There the symbol 
of the bridge is more de\eloped and used in a sense vhich 
corresponds to the philosophy of the Ijpanishads , one 
roaches the Brahm in world through recognition of Atman 
and faitlifulnoss to him The Atman—or m the doistio 
SveU^vaia Upamshad, God — is therefore himself tho 
bridge It js icmarkablc th it although the image of tho 
bridge is more bymbohe, it is not ethical, for tho bridge 
itself bhous no diffoionco m its treatment of good and evil 
men EmI ciunot cioss it under any consideration, 
quite mdifierent as to vhetlier the o\il is dependent on a 
person oi is an independent being, vhethci it is moral or 
physiological Man, as one acquainted with the Brahm m, 
not as good m an ethical sen*:©, enters into tho Brahman 
vorld and any sm as well as any disease, which hema} 
h ive, remains behind 

It seems to me to bo especially significant that tho 
bridge is defined several times explicitly as that which 
holds tho worlds, t c heaaen and earth, apart The sepa 
ration of heaven and eaith is indeed m Veda an inipor 
hint mythological aSair. If it is not an eaent brought 
about by a God, but a state of being, ve tliink first that an 
intermediate space must bo the separating element If 
tho bridge ib that vhioh holds the tvo worlds apart, tlieu 

luve exactly the bauio conception which wo found m 
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participle cinvaW, means “ pile up, gather, collect” (com. 
New Pel's, c dan) and with the preposition vi “ separate, 
pick out, discriminate” (comp. y. 4G, 15 aud 17, also New 
Pers. guz dan). Andreas therefore suggested in an .oral 
discussion whether it might not mean “ the bridge of the 
collector”. In this case I cannot agree with my levered 
teacher. Who would “collect” anything there ? It is 
indeed a common expression that death gathers mankind 
together. That is a reflected and perhaps a rather modern 
image. But this bridge is not the bridge of death. When 
the soul comes to it, death has already occurred. And the 
idea can scarcely be that Ahiira Ma^da and not death 
“collects” the dead. 

I search for the meaning m another direction. In the 
language of the Avesta for instance aparn p?rotU’ means 
“the crossing of the water” (objective genetive), m the 
sense “ the crossing, the ford or the bridge over the water". 
Cinvato porotu- can therefore mean “ the crossing over that 
which is cinvat'\ We can then ask further, whether 
oinvai can be understood to mean something similar to the 
paraphrase in Aogomadaeca 77: “the impassable (i.c. 
passable only in death) path of the pitiless wind". 

We may find the word Unvatustihior useful in this 
investigation. It means “making vitality". The expres- 
sion iisiamhe cinmdhi also belongs here ; namely we 

read in y. 12,3 : “ I will not in the future consent 

to robbery (? overpowering 9) or plunder (? destruction ?) 
of Mazdayasnian villages, nor to the cinmani of bones and 
vitality". Barfcholomao translates this passage: “lust 
after body and life,” suggested by a German phrase, and 
assumes here a root cit (ciV) “ think, desire”. But a robber 
does not desire the bones and the vanishing vitality of liis 
victim. Indeed we know that in death the body (bones), 
the vitality and the perceptive faculties are disunited (V. 
19, 7 ; comp. 5, 9 where body and vitality are destroyed). 
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Here murder means tlie taking apart of body and life, and 
cinml xistcina means “ setting apart the life-force, taking it 
away”. We must also consider in tliis connection ustano^ 
cimhya Yt. 19, 48 which I translated according to the 
general connection mortal danger”, but it could also be 
expressed as “ he drew back his hands from tlic life- 
destroyer”'. 

Herewith I came to the meaning “disunite” which is 
not very far oS from “discriminate”, rejected above for the 
simple root hi (without the proposition vi), but which gives 
an entirely different sense for ciurofo pyroin and cinmi 
pdrottti namely the bridge over the separating clement (iho 
intermediate space) or the intormunflano bridge. The latter 
is very similar to the Old Indian setnr vidhrlir (or vidlia- 
rajia) csTiin lolcnnTim asainbheSaya. 

This is only an attempt at an explanation and I would 
be glad of a better one from others. I also leave the 
question unanswered as to the etymology and as to the 
relationship of the two hi; “collect” and “disunite”. 

\Vhcu the soul arrives in the world beyond, the other 
souls come to meet it. Zaratliushtra himself says so only 
with reference to perdition (Y. 49, 11). But it is merely a 
supplement, not an innovation when tho same thing is 
told later with reference to paradise (Had. N. Yast frngm. 
22, 16, Westergaard), and wo are reminded of tho benign 
words with which Ahura Mazda protects the now arrival 
from the over-zealous greetings of the others. 

Strangely similar is the report in KaiPsitaki-Up. 1,3 of 
what Brahman says upon the arrival of a deceased person 
in that other world; “run to meet him for through my 

l I cnenot include n/acj/in/r in Ihis aUcnipt at an pxpl imlion. — Bdh. 
eiiift. cliiU'in are IramUted by Joati wUh wineb wnuld fit in very well 

with the above. West translate' "shook, ahaViog” (cbnp S,!,!-!), bocauie of a 
difTercnt reading I cannot decide between the two (roin the material I bar# 
at band. 
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glory he has attained to the ageless stream, trul} he shall 
notgro^ old” 

According to Zarathushtra the souls go to meet the liar 
arriving in hell with bad food (Y 40, 11 , comp Y 53, 6 
and‘31, 20) This again is supplemented b} the Hadokht 
Nask with the report that m paradise hea^onlj food and 
drink are brought to the a irtuous Wo can compare this 
with Kan's Up 1, 4 * “ Fnc hundred Apsaras go to rarot 
him, one hundred with fruit in their hinds, one hundred 
with ointment in their bauds, one hundred vith \\reaths, 
one hundred with raiment, one hundred nith fiaarant 
powder m their hands It is not necessarj after noting 
this clear parallel to the Zoroastrian descriptions of the 
other world, to proa e by a collection of testimonies from 
older Veda texts that this is not a new in\cntion of the 
Upanishad author but an inherited idea from the common 
Aryan period Wo need only mention, that according to 
Eg^ eda 10, 154, 1 glirla , ghee, among other things is eaten 
in heaven which corresponds to the raoghna gcmmai/^-, the 
spring butter Had N % 18 In the same vay we can 
compare with the sweet scent which blows from the south 
ern quarters to the soul of the pious on the third morning 
after his death (Had N 2, 18 ) — t c shortly before his 
arri% al in the world beyond — the agreeable and beneficent 
winds which iaccording to Atharva-Veda 18, 2, 21 the 
fathers and Yama waft toward the deceased (not the wind 
which blows them thither, as Whitney translates) 

In the use of common Aryan conceptions in Zoroas 
trianism we see however very clearly how these are 
transformed . first in the counterdescription of the fate 
of the evil doer, then m the changed role of the damsel 
According to the Old Indian the heavenly courtesans 
receive the deceased, while to the Zoroastrian his own 
Daena appears and the pleasures are spirituah/ed The 
meeting with beautiful maidens is a play of sensuous fanc ;5 
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^ith the Old Indians; in Zoroastrianism it is the necessary 
result oC the metaphysical syfitem, for from the relation of 
the soni (urvan) tn the DaCnS (xrhich would take too long 
■to explain here) wo come to the logical conclusion tint 
both must bo united in the other world. Tiiat the Dicni 
appears as a glorious damsel is not mentioned indeed m 
the Gatlias, but for the first time in V. 10, 30. Her outer 
appearance she has taken from the Apsaras. 

I need only mention the wclbknown fact that the two 
dogs whicli accompany the Daen.i (V. 19, 33) and which 
guard the bridge (V. 13, 9) originate in Aryan rajihology 
(c/. for instance W. Geiger, Civilisation of the Eastern 
Iranians in Ancient Times p. 2G1 of the German edition). 

I might also observe that the locality of flie Cinvat 
bridge and tbe sojourn of the souls, which arc neither good 
nor Kid, “in wind” remind us someahat of the numerous 
TofcTcnccs in India to the Wief tlmt the 'Kolf* (ntuinu UV 
10, IG, 3) or its vital breath or spirit goc'v to the wind when 
it dies. In India this is of course based upou the analogy 
between the parts of tbe human body and the co'.mos, whire 
the eye is brought into connection with the sun, the blood 
and semen witli the w.iters, etc. The Iranian tradition 
tecogi\\/iN also the ^utallehsm Iwtwceu microcosm and 
macrocosm (r/. Goot/c, Zcit'.chr. f. Indologie and InnKtik 
U, GO fi.). But as far as 1 know this point of \iew i^ not 
decisive for the fate of the different pirts of nnn after 
death. The question may ut lea'-t be asked, what connec- 
tion tho idei tliat the |M*rcepti\e fneult\ («« use of tiiicll, 
of the dog goes to the source^ of the waters at 
death (Y. 13, 30 fT.) has with nil thR 

As a jHi^sCripl nun be added that m pninitn u thought 
there is no dniding Iim* K'tv.eon m>thoIogy, co-’Uiologr 
uud natural 'science ns we t m Sts'* in the (to U'~) surprising 
idea of the origin of tlie planK. Jnery ri ufer of the 
Vtda is jirqu tinted with the reft rt nee s to the iiunus senuu 
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Tvhioh engenders life on earth. This is ver 5 ’ clearly ex- 
pressed, but also embellished with the idea of the metem- 
psychosis, in thapassagealreadymentionedEau's.Up. 1 , 2 . 

The moon lets the soul, which cannot answer its questions 
satisfactorily, turn to rain and fall upon the earth, from' 
which animals are born. It is probably an earlier idea, at 
any rate it coincides more nearly with the Iranian, ’that 
according to Chfindogya-Up. S, 10, 6, rice and barley, 
herbs and trees, sesame and beans originate in this a ay. 

Compare with this Bundahis 9, 2 (according to West): 
“Amerodad the archangel, as the vegetation was his own, 
pounded the plants small, and mixed them up with water 
which Tistar seized, and Tistar made that water rain down 
upon the whole earth. 3. On the whole earth plants grew 

up .. Bdb. 27, 2 : “ plants have grown from all 

these seeds of the tree opposed to harm, the many-seeded, 
whioh has grown in the wide-formed ocean. 8. When the 

seeds of all these plants have arisen upon if, every 

year the bird strips that tree and mingles all the seeds, in 
the water ; Titlar seizes them with the rain-w ater and rains 
them on to all regions.” Mainog i Khiiad 02, 40 fi.i 

“And the bird Cinamros collects those seeds which 

are bitten from the tree of many seeds, which is opposed 
to harm, and he scatters them there where Tistar seizes 
the water ; so that, while Tistar shall seize the water, 
together with those seeds of all kinds, he shall rain them 
on the world with the tain.” 

I do not know whether the primitive natural-science 
theory common to the Old Indians and Iranians that the 
plants spring from the lain-water, can be found by other 
peoples or not. 
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The following Farmans also use the word Namak-sar, 
which I have translated as salt pits or pans, as sea water 
has to be enclosed m pans and then allowed to evaporate 
to manufacture salt. 

On the back of some of the Farmans the names of the 
villages in the Sarkars of Surat and Broach, near which 
the family was to ^^orkJ are given Most of them are urn 
decipherable and their picseiit sites or names cannot be 
made out. Talangpur and Behada m the Surat and Hansot 
and Katpor m the Broach District are quite clear, not the 
others 

The privileges of the monopolist and his duties are 
also set out in the Farmans and the offictrs of the Eeveniie 
and other Departments are ordered to recognise his rights 
A side light IS thrown on the administration of the Salt 
Department, and its relations with the monopolist and the 
dealers and the carriers (Vanjaras) 

The Farmans have been snccessivel> given bj Akbar, 
Jehangir and Shah Jehau. 

One Farman is given by Ehan Khanan. It reads 
thus : — 

God IS Great. 

The Farman of Khan Khanan, ^Iirza Khan Bahadur, 
Sipah Salar, Disciple of Akbar Shah 
May Naraindas/ the Kanungo of the salt pans, very 
much glorified and honored, knoii that his case has 
been considered (mentioned) Whatever the true state 
of facts in respect of the salt pans, he should repre- 
sent the same to Mahmood Khan, the best of men, 
one full of intelligence and sincerity, fit for various 
Eoyal favours and clemency. The loyalty that he 
has in his heart should be manifested before him ond 
he IS sure to be honoured with a result in consonance 
■with his loyalty and services. 


r The ancestor of Mr Ichliatam S Desai 
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The (I'lto of iho iMirnnu i*? 141h of Mcbor, Elahi year o, 
corresponding to 22n(l of Jamadi the First, A.II. 

Arro''S the margin is a note with a diroclion that the 
coutentxS of the Order should Iw complied Nvilh. 

The other Farman F of the Emperor himself and is 
headed Farunn of .lalaluddin Aloltammad Aklnr 13ad}>Uah 
Ghavi. 

It reads thus : — 

111 those times the Order which sliould lx; obeyed by 
the world received the honour of issue, tliafc Naraindns 
Miliid Tapidns having approached the Protector of the 
World w\s ev.vUcd \\iththe honour of kissing the 
Itoyal Tlire^^hold. Tliercforo the Poyal Order has 
found the honour of promulgation, that the ofiicc of Iho 
Knnungoi of the saU pans of the Pnraganas mentioned 
hereafter in the Sarkar of Sural should be conferred 
on the abovernentioned person, his brotliors and 
children, therefore all the Banyiras (carriers) and 
Kyots (tenants) of that Mahal should recognise him 
as their Kanungo and tlioy should not purcluiso or 
sell (salt) wilhoivl his cousonl. It is incumbent on 
them to give out of one Bihloli^ one half to 
the tcnanland one half to the pmehaser, on one hhandi 
of Fait,’ (?) so that ho might be confirmed in the 
ofiicc and may continue hisscr\ice. The TCnroris and 
Jagirdars, present and future, of the Biiid Sarknr must 
recognise that the busincssof salt manufacture is entrust- 
ed to him and ho should bo referred to in that respect, 
and they should not recognise any one else as his sharer 
or partner. They should not obstruct him in the least 
and they should not demand a fresh order (from him) 

1 & cojipcr cola. Atdnl U «ab celled a PailftA, cad bteo CaUloU ; Uter It 
wu called a DSto. 

2 Tlie pu85ge U not c)«ar ; It re^ditlint: Keaz kbAodi naraak msbalsg 
doiaicameA nir yak babluH ot&f ra'ya etc, X cannot tuake ont the Italicised 
words. 
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in this matter. This must be considered a mandate. 
They should not work contrary to it. Dated 19th 
of the month of Aban, Elahi year 26. 

On the'baok as usual are recorded names of the Eisalat- 
dar,* the Chowkidar and the Wakiah Nawis, whose turn 
it was to be in attendance on the Emperor, when the 
Order was made. The Hisalatdar in this case was curh 
ously enough a Hindu, Bamdas, whose seal shows that he 
was the son of Uda, the Chowkidar was Tatar Beg and the 
Wakiah Nawis, one Nizami. The date of the record is 
10th of Aban, Elahi year 25. The seals of Khan Khanan 
and Asaf Khan are also impressed on the back to evidence 
correct official record. 

The third Farm an shows that these persons had to 
make fresh efforts to make their position securo against the 
exactions of the Boyal Officers in spite of the above 
distinct mandates. 

It says: — 

In these times an exalted Farman which should bo 
obeyed found the honour of issue, viz., that Tapidas son 
of Kana (Kahandas) and his sons and Naraindas valad 
Tapidas Kala (? Kana), Bakkals (Banias) of Surat 
approached the Exalted Presence and an Order which 
should be obeyed by the whole world was issued 

(taking of) Zakat (duty, excise) is contrary to 

(Eule).^ One half for Zakat (duty), Dallali (brokerage), 
and road-watchmg for transit over sea and land should 
be demanded of them at places where they make sales. 
The other half is remitted. It is also ordered that no one 
should harass them in this respect. The above-mentioned 
. persons have been adorned and decorated with our con- 
fidence. They should not act contrary to the Order. 

Dated Wednesday Alham day, month of Amardad, 
Elahi year 46. 


1 The correppouding Persian nord cannot be made oat. 
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On tbo back aro tbo u&ual notes about the Bisalatdar 
(Tatar Bog) and Wakiah Nawis. 

There is oiio T'arman given b}'' Empeior Johangir to 
this effect 

As according to the Farman of His Majesty, whose 
Nest is Paradise' the (office) service of Kanungoi of the 
salt pans of the Paraganas mentioned in the schedule 
(herewith) in the Sarkars of Surat and Broach, has been 
settled on Naraiudas valad Tapidas and as he has 
come to the Court of the Protector of the World 
at this time, the Order which should be obeyed by the 
whole world has been issued that the service (office) of 
Kanungoi of the above-mentioned Paraganas and 
Mahals has been couffrnicd and secured to him accord- 
ing to the former practice. It is incumbent on all 
the Bnnjaras (carriers) and tenants (ryots) of those 
Mahals to recognise him as their Kanungo, and they 
should not buy and sell w ithoufc his consent. And 
for every Khandi of salt according to former (current) 
practice they should give bun one Muradi Bahloli, 
one half Bahloli for cvoiy salt heap and one half from 
c^ cry buyer, so that ho can get his maintenance (in 
tins way) and becoming active in servicoj continue 
in his ofSco. The present and future Karons and 
Jagirdars of these Sarkars should refer for this 
business to him only and not recognise any 
sharer or partner. They should not in the least 
obstruct him. They should not demand a new Farman 
or Pur^^anoba every year. Dated 2oth of Azar, Elahi 
year 13 (A.H. 1027). 

On the back of this Farman is a very long note giving 
the names of the Eisalatdar, Chowkidar and the Wakiah 
I^awis — also the names of the different officers who were 
concerned — with the record of tho Farman in the different 

1 The title of Akbar. Jebaugir’s was Jauuat Maklm. 
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Departments. It is interesting in so far as it shows the 
orders on tiio different officers and the order in which they 
put their hand on the Farman. The schedule gives the 
names of the different villages near which salt was 
manufactured. 

Shah Jehan’s Farman is short. Its contents are : — 
When it was brought to the notice of the Exalted 
One that the office of Kanungoi of the salt pans of 
the Sarkars of Surat and Broach from old times had 
been placed within the responsibility and endeavours 
of Naraindas and that he had discharged the duties 
(of that office) in a praiseworthy manner, the Order 
of the Exalted One, fit to bo obeyed and suitable to 
bo invoked, found the honour of issue and promulga* 
tion that the above-mentioned office should accor- 
ding to the old practice be continued to the said 
Naraindas. He should be recognised fis the Mutasaddi 
of that work and considered independent .in the 
doing of everything appurtenant to that office. The 
said person should so behave with the traders 
and the Banjaras (carrions) that they would feel 
pleased wdth and grateful to him. This should be 
considered a mandate in this matter, and it should be 
regarded as a eon&imaUon add they should set acoot- 
ding to the Exalted Order. 

Dated the 4th’ of Aban, Elahi year 16, corresponding 
to 12th of Zil Hajj, A.H. 1030. 

On the back is the name of Afzd.1 Khan as the Eisalat- 
dar and of Hidayat Ullah as the Wakiah Nawis. 

This Farman in effect renders Naraindas absolutely 
independent in his own sphere of the interference of other 
Departments or Officers. 

The original sanads are in the possession of Mr. Nat- 
• warlal Ichharam Desai, B.A., one of the late Mr. lohba- , 
rain’s sons. 



THE QUESTION OF ZOROASTEIAN INFLUENCE 
ON EARLY BUDDHISM. 

Bt Dr. Edward J. Thomas, xi.a., dlitt. 

The problem oi the oontacb of Zoroastrianism with 
Indian religions has been raised from time to time, and 
usually some particular tenet or legend of Buddhism has 
beOn held up as an example of borrowing.* There can be 
no doubt that Buddhism during the first thousand years of 
its development owes some of its transformations to the 
influence of surrounding faiths, but the investigation of the 
question of Zoroastrian influence has always been hampered 
by the lack of chronological data. This applies even to 
Borao quite recent theories ; and if a further investigation 
can show that the data lead to a negative result, it will at 
least bo an advantage to be able to make the negation 
more categorically. 

There are two distinct periods in the millenium 
during which Buddhism arose and declined in India, say 
from 500 B.C. to 500 A.D. In the latter part, from the 
time of Asoka, there is no doubt that there was contact and 
intercourse of Buddhist India with Persia, and it was in 
this period that the great development of Mahayana took 
place. But the investigation of this movement is a ques- 
tion by itself. By the time of Asoka, Buddhism had already 
developed into a system with a canon or canons. The 
first and most essential question is whether Buddhism in 
the pre-Asokan period owes any of its development to 
Persian influence. It was during this period that any 
doctrines which it borrowed might become absorbed as 
essential elements of the system and not appear as mere 
accyotions, as was the case when the doctrines had been 

1 Fg^ Spiegel, JL\<eta, Cxnl p 29 ff , Koeppen, Du Rdigun dis 
Buddha, I, 31S 
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crystallised into a closed body of scripture. 

The earliest evidence m India whicli we possess of 
contact with Persia is in the Sanslnrit word ifavam, the 
name bj which the Greeks were known to the Persians ‘ 
The notion that this name was introduced into India 
through Alexander’s invasion is no doubt now quite 
exploded^ It is at least impossible that the Indians 
could have got the word direct from Alexander’s Greeks, 
for there were no Greeks of the fourth century B 0 who 
called themselves by that name In Alexander’s army 
there may have been contingents from the Ionian cities of 
Asia Minor, but for at least a century earlier than this the 
inscriptions show that the v m the name had entirely 
disappeared from their speech, and the lonians no longer 
called themselves lavoncs or laoncs but loncs When the 
name was introduced into India is less easy to settle 
Darius makes mention of the Indians in his inscriptions 
more than a century before Alexander, and two of the 
twenty fiscal divisions of the empire mentioned by Hero- 
dotus (in, 90 95) were partly or wholly in India, the 
seventh including the Gandarioi, DadiLai and Aporytai in 
the extreme northwest of India and part of Afghanistan, 
and the twentieth, that of the Indians, whichappears to have 
included the western Panjab and the Indus valley This 
was the Indian province, which Darius added to his empire 
not long after 516 B G One fact that Herodotus tells us 
of this province has been made more credible by some of 
the most recent discoveries He says (III, 94) that its 
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tribute, larger than that of any of the others, amounted to 
360 talents of gold dust, and this has been calculated to 
be equivalent to over a million pounds sterling.' This 
statement standing alone is astonishing, but its explana- 
tion will probably be found in connexion with the remains 
of an ancient civilisation recently discovered in the Indus 
valley, at Harappa in the Panjab and further south at 
Mohenjo Daro. It is clear that there was in this region a 
people and a civilisation important enough to explain the 
great amount of tribute mentioned by Herodotus. This 
civilisation was certainly earlier than the Persian occupa- 
tion of Babylonia, and probably earlier also than the Aryan 
inroad into India.’ We possibly have hero an explana- 
tion why the incoming Aryans did not go down the Indus 
valley but turned to the east. Air. Sidney Smith of the 
British Museum holds that its relations are with the 
pre-Semitic Sumerians, and thinks that the remains prove a 
close trade connexion between the Tigris and the North- 
Western Provinces of India from as early as 3000 B.C.’ 

It has to be borne in mind that it is in the region of 
this ancient civilisation where we find the Yavanas or 
Yonos localised. Although it is now generally admitted 
that the name Yaiana came to the Indians through the 
Persians, it is still sometimes maintained that the name to 
the Indians first meant * Greek This is in any case unlike- 
ly, but it is useless to assert anything without making 
clear what farther assumptions are involved. The name 
was certainly used later for foreigners generally, but even 
in the earliest period how was an Indian, who knew 
nothing directly of the Greeks, to distinguish between 
Persians and Greeks in the military forces that invaded 
the country ? Weber in his important article on the 

1 Cambridge Hist India, i, 335. 

2 It J3 a nitoral fioinuse, bat yet notbicg mote, that the people were 
DraTidiftQ 

S ITuJory t>/^«»yno <0 jOOJBO, by Svdocy Smith, Lo&doo. 1923. 

pp 49 S. tntb OQ important bibliographical note at p. 371. 
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Greoka in India,' taking if: for granted that the name 
must have at first meant ‘Greek’ to the Indians, 
supposes that it must have been borrowed by the 
Indians either when they were auxiliaries in the 
Persian wars or later when Alexander on entering 
India presumably used Iranian interpreters m his inter- 
course with the Indian princes Both these suppositions 
aro merely necessitated by the quite unnecessary assump- 
tion that the term must ha\o first meant ‘Greek’ to the 
Indians It is more to the point to begin by asking how 
the Indians most probably.firet came into contact with the 
name They had been in contact with the Persians 
probably for a century or tuo, as it was Cyrus who was 
said to have added the Gandarioi to the empire, and it 
was certainlj Cj rus who subdued the Ionian Greeks \Ve 
know that there were Greek mercenaries among the 
Persians, and it is probable that the subjected lonians, like 
the subjected Indians, had to supply mihtarj contingents 
for the Great King’ During the Persian occupation of 
the Panjab and the region further south there was plenty 
of opportunity for the actual residents of India to become 
acquainted with the name through the Greeks m the 
Persian military service This appctars to be a more 
credible alteinatne than to suppose that it was earned 
back to India by the Indian contingents m tho Persian 
wars or that it was picked up (with tho meaning ‘ Greek ) 
from the supposed Iranian interpreters employed by 
Alexander. 

In this case it is unlikely that the Indians could have 

1 J)te 0 riecfien t)i Imltcn (SjtxnDg®benctte der 1. preussiscben Akad 
18^0 2 Ilalbband, pp 901 ff) Similarly he assumes that the Alexander 

roeuiioued in Asoka s IStli IIocL Edict is Alexander the Great 

j C/ Bapson A>ieie}:i /nd$a p g" '<Wekuo^r that the battles of the 
I ersiau king were fought to a very great extent with the aid of Greek mer 
cenaries, and that Greek oJBcwls of all kinds readily found employmens both 
at the imperial court ind at the courts of the satraps ” 

Herodotus (VI, lOO 119) mentions two cases where large bodies of Greek® 
were depot ted to Persia and settled near Susa 
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distinguished the Yavanas from the Persians as specially 
Greek. It is more probable that they learnt the name 
from the Yavana forces with whom they came in contact, 
and that they applied the name to all those foreigners 
whose military power was represented by these Yavanas, 
that is, to the Persians generally. There would be nothing 
surprising that they should misapply or wr-ongly extend a 
term that they had learnt from the strangers who pver-ran 
their country. In the same way the Komans gave the 
name Germani to a large number of northern tribes, who 
knew nothing themselves about the appellation German, 
and the name Graeci was used by the Romans to describe 
their eastern neighbours the Hellenes, possibly because it 
was the name of the first Greek tribe they met with, but the 
actual reason has never been ascertained. The name India 
itself is an example of such an extended application. Prom 
being the name of the Sindhu, the river par excellence, it 
became the name of a Persian province, with the natural 
Persian change of s to h, and was then adopted and 
further extended by the Ionian Greeks, who, as their 
inscriptions show, dropped their aspirates to a far greater 
extent than the present text of Herodotus would lead us 
to think. 

It is in the inscriptions of Asoka where the name of 
the Yavanas (under the Prakrit form of their name, Yona) 
first appears applied to a definite people that may perhaps 
be identified. In the 6tb Rock Edict (Girnar text)' Asoka 
mentions together the Yonas, Kambojas, and Gandharas 
as being under the control of his oflacers called dhamma- 
‘officers of the Dhamma’, and as being among 
the people of the western border, {a\para[n]ta. Evidently 
they were within the Alaurya empire, as in the 13th Rock 
Edict (Kalsi text) he mentions the Yonas and Kambojas 

1 Inscnphona of Asoka. New ed. by E Oxford, 1826; cf. 

Asoka Texi and by A. C. Woolner, Oxford^^London, Calcutta, 1924. 
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again as being in the king’s territory {lajamiamsU)} The 
Yonas here appear to bo a people south of the Gandharas, 
and it is likely enough that after the expeditions of 
Alexander and Seleuons Nicator, Greeks had settled there. 
But this was the district which, since the time of Darius I, 
had been for nearly two centuries a Persian province, and 
the foreign element in it was more likely to be predomi- 
nantly Persian. In any case these Yonas cannot be the 
same as those ruled by the king of the Yonas mentioned 
by Asoka in the 2nd and 13th Rock Edict, Amtiyaho Tona- 
raja. This ruler has been identified with the Seleucid king, 
Antiochoa II Theos, who ruled over the Syrian empire, 
261-246 B.C.,® and this king, however Greek he was 
himself, was not ruling over Greeks. He was ruling over 
the largest portion of what remained of the Persian empire 
after its partition under the successors of Alexander. 
Asoka in the 13th Book Edict montions along with 
Autioohos four other kings, but although two of them, 
Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia, and Alexander of 
Corinth (or possibly of Epirus) have more claim than the 
ruler of Syria to be considered Greek, Asoka does not call 
them Yonas. What conception of the Yonas, Asoka had 
in his mind, is naturally not easy to prove, but it is neces- 
sary to point out that it is an entirely gratuitous assump- 
tion to hold that Yona for Asoka meant Greek as distinct 
' from Persian. He does not apply it to these persons who 
were peculiarly Greek, while he does apply it to people in 
his empire who were more probably of Persian descent 
than Greek, and he also applies it to the chief ruler of 
what remained of the ancient Persian empire. 

1 Neither the order aor the combination rona-kamboja is ‘accidental. 
They are mentioned in the same way in the PSJi /^tiidesa and the Asiaiyana- 
tuila, and in tho latter place are called border people. However, the supposed 
necessity of mahing the Yonas Greeks has led to the view that they were 
Bactrians. 

3 Rapson, idncient /«(?/«, pp- 107 *118. 
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^Vlln{c■vc^ Vi'as tlic exact meaning which the Indiin'; 
flf>plierl to tbo terror* }Vr»vfM^ ;in4 it i', dear thit the 

Indians of the Wcbt h.ul been in coni jet witfi Per-siiin cult uro 
(luring (ho whole time of the rice and development of Bud- 
dhism into one of the chief religions of India, from about 
the middle of the Gth to the Bli century B.C. During luost 
of that time, however, vc have no rtn-on to think that the 
Persiaub knew anything of KaMcrn India, the home of Bud- 
dhism, Ilerodotus tells us more than once that the country 
to tho east of the Indians (iV, tlie inhabitants of the ludi.m 
province) is desert on account of the s.ind. He may luve 
got liis information from ITccjtacus, but ho wam able to get 
information from rer.s?an« direct .and from Greeks settled 
in Persia, There is no dotilit that the sand to which ho 
refers was the grcatTlnrdcsert of B.ijput.ina. 
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the tradition preserved by the reciters of the Suttas within 
the first two centuries after the death of Buddha, and 
their value to us is in giving an indication of the geogra 
phical range known in the earliest tradition In it, places 
m the Magadha country (with Anga) and the Kosalas 
(with Kasi) predominate, and north of the Magadhas are 
the Vajjis Mallas, and several towns of the Sakyas The 
Kurus, west of the Kosalas, occur a few times, and with 
one exception the Kura country is the most westerly 
district mentioned The one exception is a list of countries 
found in the Angtiilam nitaya (i, 213), and this list has 
been held to be a statement of the political divisions of 
Buddha’s time This Nikaya however has less claim 
than some of the others to convey contemporary mforma 
tion It actually contains a sutta referring to King Munda 
the fourth in descent from Buddha’s contemporary 
Ajatasattu 

The passage in question is not one which seeks to 
convey geographical information It is m a discourse on 
the merit of keeping uposatha day, and it is said m verse 
“ The moon’s brillianceand all the host of stars 
Are not worth a sixteenth part 
Of uposatha kept with the eight precepts " 

This is developed in the prose, where it is said 

“Just as if one should rule with supreme lordship 
over these sixteen great countries, naraelj, Angas, 
Magadhas, Kasis, Kosalas, Vajjis, Mallas, Cetis, Vamsas, 
Kurus, Pancalas, Macchas, Surasenas, Assakas,Avantis, 
Gandharas, Kambojas, they would not come up to 
a sixteenth part of uposatha kept with the eight 
precepts ” 

The word for ‘ part ’ is lalu, used of a digit of themoon, and 
the phrase ‘ not worth a sixteenth part ’ was proverbial 


1 , Dhominapada 70 ilhbh joi 174,48 , cf pruana Up ti 2 
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Tho compiler want«l a hst of sixteen countries, and ho his 
ovidontly made it np from an earlier list, for tho ten nnies 
of the list from IvAsis to Sfirasenss occur in the D:qln 
(li, 200) in the same order. Ihit tint tho compiler ^ras 
Buddha or a contemporary of Buddha is very unlikely, when 
we find that those additional naiiios Knmbojas and Gan- 
dh’irns (as well as tho other western peoples Cetis, Varnsa^t, 
Macclns, and Sftrasenas) occur nowhere cIro in the fonr 
Nikdyas.* Br. Jlenmchandra Iliychaudhuri’ has pointer! 
out a similar list of sixteen in tho Bha(jnia(f-sutra, which 
he think« is later than tho Buddhist list. It 1ms no men- 
tion of Kamhoji or Gandliira, but includes several south 
Indian countries. All that this pro\es is that tho Jain 
author was a snulh Indian, and compiled his hst from 
counlrios n hich ho know. 

Tho reason uhy TakkasilA his Ixim supposed to Iw so 
famous in the time of Buddha !•» it'» frujuent mention in 
tho Jdtuka tal(s, but even there Its university fame is 
ascrilxd not to Buddhi^ time, but to the earlier ages uhen 
Buddha was still a Bivlhisilti. On any theory tho com- 
piler of tlie tales is attributing the geoi'raphical details of 
his own time to another eiioch. ]iul that his own time 
was the hfetimo of Buddhi can only Ix' maint.iinrd if wo 
suppose the tale.*, to tmie hc-en rtcoidLd with the fame 
local (Ictailf? that Buddhi himself might have used. This 
is what no scholar mnnt.iin'-. The prose of the talcs is 
not Canonical but an ndapJalion in Ceylon of acorimunbiry 
oritrinally eompikxl in Indli. As a whole this romnientary 
is corlainly ns hiie or later than Asoka, and this j-, tlie 
|vriidthit b- st explnns the locil rtfereiir^s, n in 

W'hieh afUT Chindiagupta's eompu sts eommunieatiun’^ 
of Mairelin with the e\tftm“ wed hul h-.n folly 

1 'lift ^ccar ia tl* 2^111/4 Is Ifce- .N.i.'##*. Ics tin 
t y ~£.»V A' U 3ti weP, • r cs, i.f i‘r 

{'itiU'i * t llm u , » U|*r , tZtt trts !• Ct t4«- 

j /mJ*!, I*- 4% 
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established.^ The silence of the Suttas supports the view 
that for at least a century and a half after Buddha the 
people of Magadha were as much cut off from the extreme 
West as the West (according to Herodotus) was from the 
East. The evidence to be drawn from the Vmaya is very 
scanty. The rules of the Yinaya may be largely “of the 
time of Buddha,” but this is certainly not the case with the 
commentary which accompanies it. There are only two 
references in it to Takkasila. One is an actual Jataka (iv, 6), 
and the other the legend of the physical Jivaka (1,269). 

This ia the state of affaire that has to be considered 
when it 18 suggested that the Buddhists came into contact 
with the Zoroastnans, and that Buddha is mentioned in the 
Fravardm Yasht (xm, 16) under the name Gaotema. 
This was Hang’s view,* and it was restated with more 
caution by Dr. Moulton.* He admitted that the Gaotema 
could not be Gautama Buddha himself, but must be a 
name applied in mistake to ono who preached his gospel. 
We have seen how slender the evidence is for supposing 
that Buddhism extended to the West before the growth of 
the Maurya empire, and this is borne out by tbe Ceylon 
Chronicles, which record that Asoka sent missions to Gan* 
dhara and the Youas.^ But these were within his empire, 
and this does not prove that his missionarieb over came in 
contact with the Zoroastrians. On the other hand Prof. 
A. V. W. Jackson pointed out that Darab Dastur Peshotan 
Sanjana has proposed to identify this Gaotema with the 
Eishi Gautama whose son is Nodbas in the Veda.® In 
favour of this'view is the fact that the Vedio culture of the 
West had been in possible or actual contact with the 

I How greatly the historical lovestigatioa of early 

made to depend on the commentanes can be seen from the references in Ilhy* 
DaTids’ Buddhtst Judia„ 

II £uayt on the Sacred Zanifuage, Wniinjs, aud Iteligton of the 
Srd cd p. S63. 

3 Earln Zoroastnamm, p, 28. 4 ilah3cam*ct, iju. 3-40. 

5 Zoroaster, p. 177, where Prof. Jackson discusses the new of Daiab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. 
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Br Db. Ieach Jehangir Soeabji Tabapobewaea, e.a., 

PH.D., BABrAT-LAW. 

The Gathas are admittedly the oldest texts of the 
Avesta and as such present special difficulties of language 
and thought. They embody the words of the Prophet Him- 
self and as such they are the very kernel of our Zoroastrian 
faith. These two special points of the Gathas demand 
special treatment. 

As regards the language. The period of the Gathas is 
almost the same as that of the older Vodio hymns. Linguis- 
tically the Gathas and the Vedas stand very close together. 
So the rules that apply for Vedic interpretation should 
apply to the Gathas also. ' Owing to the scanty remaiup 
of Avestan literature we often come across a word which 
has been used nowhere else and then it becomes extremely 
hard to interpret it. In almost all such cases the corres- 
ponding Vedic word exactly suits the context, and as Vedic ^ 
literature is ever so much larger, the task of interpreting 
these words becomes considerably easier. 

Of course we have got the Pahlavi interpretations and 
they are valuable no doubt, but within due limits. To the 
Pahlavi writers the language of the Gathas was as foreign 
as it is to us, and even though these commentators were 
faithful and devoted Zoroastrians, still the religion as 
practised in Sasanian Iran was very different from the reli- 
gion which Zarathushtra had taught. In the course of the 
ages that had intervened, and the rises and falls that Inin 
had had to experience during these centuries, it was not 
possible to preserve the religion in its pristine form, free 
from all foreign admixture. Then again the Pahlati 
' writers were certainly not versed in modern comparntive 
methods of research. Hence though the support of the 
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Pahltivi is to bo sought as far as possible, still the Pahbui 
version by itself has to be accepted with caution. 

There is another important point to bear in mind ^ith 
regard to the Gathas, as regards their style and composition. 
It is the metre. It is a most important point, which has as 
yet not received the attention it deserves The Gatha 
metres are exact counterparts of the Vedic and they are, 
therefore, to be taken and construed exactly like the latter. 
It is a fixed rule of the Vedas that each pada!^ of a verse is 
a clause hy itself. In other words the verses do not “ run 
on” as they do so often in English poetry. This little fun- 
damental rule of Vedic (and Gathic) prosody helps consi- 
derably in simplifying the task of construing. We can 
easily avoid all the elaborate complexities of construction 
(which abound with Hills) and get a really simple and 
straightforward translation. 

As we are here dealing with the Ahunavaiti, we may 
consider its scheme of versification in some detail. The 
metre of this Gatha is essentialy the of Sanskrit. In \t 
each jMda has 8 syllables.^ The Ahunavaiti verses have sis. 
such jiadas each. They are usually to be taken in thiee 
“ lines ”, each of IG syllables. There is one important 
difference, however, between the and the Ahunavaiti 
metro. In the former the cesnin (t.e. the division of the 
pada) occurs without exception at the 8th syllable. In the 
Gatha the cesu) a -mwy bo after the 7th, 8th or 9th syllable. 
In other words 8 syllables to the /wda is the average and 
the lino may divide as 7-9, or 8-8, or 9-7. Taking each 
verso as a whole, it equals six [mdas Now these 

1 'IK & foartb) I* nsoalty a quarter of the full Terse. Vedic verses 
wheQ ait^ugcd \nj>uilus have usaatly four Uoea. la the Gathas there are of lea 
more than foarj»arf«» in one verse. 

2 'llic sylUhles m Avesta present special difficulties, partly owing to defe'e 
ti>e writing, and partly oaing to various distortions of proaonciatiou which came 
about iQ the course of ages. Here, too, a simple rule would be to reduce the 
words to their Sanskrit forma and then count the syllables. Of course a good 
mnaicol ear ts a very reliable guide. 
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•could be airaiiged in two ways (taking 8 syllables as 
average): (1) as 8-8, 8-8; 8-8, as one verse and a 
half ; or (2) as 8-8-8 ; 8-8-8, «>., as two verses. In 
this paper I have tried to arrange the verses in their 
proper forms, and the bearing of this on the interpretation 
is clearly evident. 

Coming to the second point, viz., that the Gathas 
represent (as near as possible) the words of the Great Tea- 
cher Himself, I am afraid that herein lies the main cause o\ 
most of the Western translations being more or less unsa- 
tisfactory. We, Parsis, can look upon our Prophet as a 
Spiritual Taacher but the Western savant thinks of Him 
as a historical personage. Consequently the Western inter- 
pretation is largely coloured by the historical point of 
view. In other words, Western scholars think of Zoroaster 
as a groat man, indeed, bub a great man among a people 
living in a primitive state of civilisation. And as such He 
is not getting (according to my ideas) the reverence due to 
Him.‘ It is indeed unfortunate that some Parsis also hold 
this view. To me Zarathushtra represents the higJmi typ^ 
oj spirituality possible for a human being to reach in au)’ 
age. Ho is far above the most intollootual of the modems 
both in His learning and in His spiritual insight. And 
conaeguently His words are to be interpreted in tho 
highest spiritual sense they are capable of bearing. His 
teaching is spiritual, not agricultural. If we talk of Christ 
as “ the Good Shepherd *’ and of “His flock" aud 
understand those words in a spiritual sense, why should 
we not understand Zoroaster’s teaching of G^us Vrvan 
bimilailyV 

Just because tho thought is so very high, the language 
of the Gathas is direct and straight. There is no need for 
ciubelliBhiuonts and “ flowers of speech ", no need of com- 
plex constructions and playing on words. In all great 

I A European savant once sliockcd ino by duclariug tlut un atcraj.'o 
Icasior at a modern University wasifreater cvi.ry tvay than Zoroastcrl 
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Scriptures wiiere the thought is great the language is clear 
as crystal and the style direct. These works are meant to 
appeal straight to the heart of every one and so in inter- 
preting them we must use the simplest and most unequivo- 
cal words. The most direct and the simplest construction 
IS nearest the spirit of the Gathas.^ 

Terse 1 : 

ahya^ yasa® uema/^ha^ 

ustana^-zasto® rafebrahya®, 

Manyeus’', Mazda®, pourvim® Spa/ttahya^® 

Asa’^ vispewg’* syaoQana*®, 

Va?|haus'* 5rratQm*®^Mana?^ho‘*, 

yS}^ Gaus^® -ca*“ Urvanam*^ 

Now^ do I pray® with-humble-adoration®, . 

with-hands®-uplifted* at-(thi8-hour-of-) bliss®, 

0 Mazda®, first of-all® for the Holy^° Spirit's^ 

creation^’ entire‘s, (created) with-(the-help-of-) 

Asa“; 

(and I pray) for the inspiration^’ of Vohu‘<-Mano‘®, 
whereby^^ I-may-bring-solace^® to the soul®^ of 
Mother-Earth‘^ as-well*“. 

[As Mills has rightly remarked the first Ha of the Ahu- 
navaiti should he Hu xnx; and Hu xxviii ought to he 
the second. In the former (xsix) we are told m a fine 
poetic strain how the Soul of Mother-Earth goes up into 
the presence of Ahura Mazda and bewails all the terrible 
outrages she has had to suffer from the wicked. Thereupon 
after some discussion Ahura Mazda commands Zarathushtra 
to undertake the task of “ bringing solace to the Soul of 
Mother-Earth”. 

Zoroaster has now come down upon earth and has 
attained the full status of Prophet and after years of inner 

1 Bence the rule about the jMda bem.' a unit by itself. Of course lu an 
Engbili (or a Oujarati) trituslituu ibe cou^tructiou reads a bit Btrained. But 
that IS unavoidable. 
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s^rngglo^ has obfcimed full iLilisation of tbo meaning of 
Life He has, m a \\ ord, .itUmed sulvaiiou , and He burstb 
forth into a paean of piaise to the Lord and asks for help to 
Himself and to His foIio\\ors fiom the Lord and the Hoi} 
immoitals The moment is suiely “ the hour of bliss”,— of 
the supreme of a released boui j 

ahyu .rafQbuihyU — The use of the gou to denote tune 
IS paralleled m Vedic hkt (Whit , SU Gi am , § 2996) 

rafobrahyU — accept lian ’s trans which is evidently 
based on Nairas Barth traus “help” 

Manyjun — Gen. sing. Of course this refers to the “Holy 
bpirit” (the hpGnto'MainyUi) as Barth remarks 

AiU — Kan. takes this as acc pin nou and construes 
as an adj to syaOi)ana. Barth takes it as a voc sing 
I think the sonso is that of ms sing The creation of tba 
Good bpirit has been created with the help of Asa, in 
other words, m acoordauce with tho Law of Asa 

aor subj paras (^=3), to please 

In Ba the Guus Urvan is not s itisfied when the name 
of Z is mentioned (verso 9) For the sake of tho metre 
this word has to be pronounced us if it were 

Gqu^cTi XJtvauQin — In accoid with tho idea that tho 
Githas are spiritual, not merely ugficiiJtural, I have trans 
1 ited this as “ Soul of Mother Earth ' When the Earth 
groans under oppression and tyranny she is poetically 
represented as taking on tho form of a cow and going 
into tho presence of tho Supiomo to seek for redress. In 
Hindu myths also we read exactly tho same tale ofS^ 
going Up to Vi'^nu (tho Preserver) and seeking His help 
Ba xxix IS \ very exact parallel to soma of the stones 
of the Hindu Aryans, describing the preparations for tho 
‘^coming down” of a Savioui upon earth. The 


1 Family described m Veu xix 
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worship^ of cattle amoBg the ancient Arj ans (both in Iran 
and in India) ^ould naturall} lead them to express 
their highest yearnings, their most precious desires, m 
terms of their most precious possession — cattle. Take for 
instance the epithets (Cowherd) and (Lord of 
Cattle) applied to the Supjeme by the Hindus.* 

[The Prophet having realised fully His task (which 
is to bring solace to the Soul of Mother-Earth) and having 
attained full knowledge, “now bowing in humble adora- 
tion and with uplifted hands”, He asks that the entire 
good creation be on His side and that He may have the 
"inspiration of Vohn-Mano” (to pronounce His message), 
so that He may fulfil His great mission.] 

Vet <tc 2 : 

yo^ vd’ Mazdfl* Ahurii^ 

paiTi^-jasa/ Vohh' hTana??ha’, 
raaibyfi* davOd'* ahv5“ — 

ast\ atas‘*'Ca*’ yas'^-ca** Mana?/ho‘‘' — 

Syapta^' asa^‘® haca'^ 

yais^ rapawtO*' daidif*^ * 

So that*, upto Te^, 0 Mazdii^ Ahura^ 
may-I-reach^'* with Good^ Mind®, 

(that Ye may) grant*® unto me® in-both-the- 

worlds** — 

both” the corporeal” as-well-as” (that) which*'^ 
(is) spiritual” — 

(those) blessings” (obtained) through” Asa*® , 
through which*^ unto the faithful*' Perfect- 
Bliss®* doth accrue**. 


1 By “worship” here I himd more “aeUiog a high valae upon”, and, conap- 
quently, 'i proper ciring and tendmgof cittle Mere seolimental worship, as is 
mainU found in India today, is not what we find among the old Aryans It has 
been noted that nations who take care of their cattle are prosperous, witness 
America and Fnghmd today 

t Exactly similar is tlie “Good bbephenl” of the Bible 
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flO. The on'g. Tvord h a dat. mf. •which has had to be 
expanded to make the sense clear. 21. Orig. gen. sing.] 

yp — So that. 

va — Acc. plu. It refers to Abura and His Amesha- 
spentas. 

pazri-jasai — 1/1 pres, imp^r. atm. Vjam(jas), 
with pain, to approach, to reach. 

ahvU — Log. du. of ahu. 

ayapta — Acc. plu. neu. The word is used here in 
the sense of “ blessing ” or “ spiritual gain ". Barth, 
says fehntates* 

rapanto — The word is rendered by Barth, as “ faithful 
believers”. This is a gen. sing, used almost in the sense 
of dat. The gen. is due to datdit. 

^d%rp — Barth, and Geld, read 5 and take it as 
loo. I take ifc as com. sing. nea. The word is always used 
in the sense of perfect bliss”, the final state of salvation. 

[The Prophet also expresses His desire that He might 
attain the presence of Ahura Mazda by purifying His 
Mind. He thus might obtain in both thejvorlds the bless- 
ings that flow through following the Law of Asha. And 
through faithfully following along the Path of Asha one 
could attain the highest state of Bliss, the goal of all 
human effort.] 

Verse 3 : 

vE2, Asa’, ufyani*, 

Manas®-ca® Vohu^, apaourvim®, 

Mazd^jm®-ca’® Ahurom”, 

yaeibyo^^ XsaOrom^’ -ca*'* ayzaonvamnom‘" 
varodaiti'® Annaitis'^ ; 

rafoSrai*’ zaveng** jasata” 
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Then^ wiU-I-weave* (my h5'mii of praise) unto 
. _ Ye“, 0 A^a^, 

and® (imfco Theo), 0 Voliu^-iilano® as-never- 

before’’, 

(and) unto Mazda.® Ahura" as-well'®; 
so-that-through-Ye’-* the never-waning^’ Strength'-^ 
(of-the-Lord) also^* 
(and) Devotion'^ may increase^® within^’’ me‘®; 
come Ye’® unto (my) calV^ for (granting me) 
bliss-supreme“. 

[12. Lit, “ through whom”, i.e. Asha, Yohu-Mano 
and Mazda-Ahura.] 

ujyant — Imper. pers. paras. Vrr?/, to weave. The 
sense here is weaving a hymn of praise. Exactly the same 
idiom is found in ^g-Veda (ii.28.5) ^ it. 

apaourvim — The word apaourvi (^T^) used as an 
adj. for hymns.^ Mills notes that here and in the Veda 
also is “ a much stronger expression than whether 
applied to a person or a song 

em — take this as nom. sing. neu. The names 
of the three Holy Immoi^ls representing the “ Father- 
aspect” of G-od are neuter grammatically — ‘Ahni, VoJm- 
M(i7io, and XsnDi'inn. The remaining three — Ar7}iaitij 
Saurvatat and Ainerotat — are fern, and represent the 
“ Mother-aspect ” of the Supreme. 

ayzaonvamnom — ^Nom. sing, neu. pres. pt. atm. 
'sJ'ihiuv, to perish, with neg. prefix a-, 

yaeihjv — ^Barth.'s trans. runs over from one pada 
to another in construing this vrord. 

zavlng — ^Baith. takes this as loo. sing, of zavan (5^, 

call. 

[In this verse the Prophet expresses the hope that He 
may pour out ever fresh hymns to the great Trinity — 


J Hero Qbdergtood, and implied in the verb n/i-ani 
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Asha, Vohu Mino and Mazda Thus" He hopes Khshathra 
and Armaiti would also ha gained The meaning is that if 
one IS entirely gnen o\ 01 to the service of Mazda and 
In es according to the Tjaw of Bightcousness with a Holj 
Mind, he would feel Spiritual Strength and De\otion to 
the Lord increasing m him.) 

Verse 4 

yd* urvanams men* gairc* 

Vohu® dadc^haftrr Manar/ha* 
aiim® Cl 0 ‘'yaoftanancfm" Aldus'* 

Mazdl*’ Ahurah} a** 
j avaf Hai ^ ta\ i c 

a^a^ ® /aar'’at>t'* asahja” 

Then‘ soul’ m high Hoa\cn* 

ina> I betake through uuion^ with (jood* Mind’, 
and'® knoivmg** the blessings® upon (good) deeds'* 
(dono in the name) of Mazd i*’ Ahura'h 
as long as** I am able*® and*’ have-strength*’, 

so-long*® Will I teach*’ (humanity) to desire*' 

Asa** 

[9 Ong sing 21 Dit inf] 

m~n — I accept Kan ’s trans of this word as gen sing 
of the Isfc pers pron and take the word as separate from 
the following Mills is e% identic confused over this word 
Barth “runs o^er ’ the pada and take vi5n dadc together 
and trans “ I have set my heart on 

gai7c — Obviously Kan is perfectly right in taking 
this ns the short form of wmawa The word is con 

nected with Skt Divmc abodes were “on high* in all 
mythologies Gf the description of the dwelling of Plaoma 
m Yas IX 20 

habra — Together with Skt ?n7T 
asiin-ca syaofianatiqm — This of course refers to the 
AliunaVaiyya xexse Va7ilt$us da^da Manarilid syao^ana 
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nq,m atilious Mazdai (the gifts of Good Mind are for deeds 
(done) for^ the Lord of Life). The Ahtiiia-Vm? i/a verse it 
is that gives its name to Gatha Ahunavaiti. Hence it 
must have stood once at the head of this Ha. There 
are further allusions to this verse later on. 

aesc — A verbal noun from ^/aes (?Tj ?^)j to desire. 
The Rg Veda shows the word ^ in exactly this sense, 
“governing” the gen.; e.g. (x. 48. 9), 

(v. G6. 3).^ 

[The Prophet wishes to live on the higher planes of 
the Heaven-world in company With Good-Mind. He wishes 
for the blessings of Vohu Mano, which follow works 
done in the name of the Almighty. These blessings 
consist of a clarifying of the intellect and the consequent 
better understanding of God*s plan, the Law of Asha. 
The Prophet then dedicates all His powers to the task of 
teaching humanity this Great Law, and awakening in 
them the desire for Asha.] 

Verse 5: 

Asa-S kai® Owa’ darosanl*, 

Manas®*ca® Vohu^ vaedemno’ ? 

gatum’-ca^^ Ahurai'’- suvistai'-*, 
seraosem^® Mazdai*'*? 

ana” mqOra” mazistam^^ 

vauroimaidi*’ xrafstra’® hizva*^ 

0 Asa‘, when’ shall I see* Thee*, 

and’’ Vohu’-Mano* having-attained-wisdom’ ? 

And^*^ (when shall I behold) the throne* of 
almighty” Ahura,** 
(and) the Ministers*’ of Mazda'* ? 

1 I.e. “m the name ©r’. 

2 The meaning of this is "going after the chariots" (mth a desire to 
eiptnre). 
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With fcheso*“ holy-chants^* into the highest'^ (Path 

of Asha) 

jnay \\c con\orfc‘'* ■with our tongues^® the v,ick 
ed sinners'* 

[20 Ong singj 

taedomtio — Noin Bing pres pt ntm -yjvaed (f^ 
to knoii 

fjatiivi — Throne The word is the same as Pers 

Ahiiun soii^itat MazdUi — Al! these are dat sing 
But the dat hero is m the sense of gon This is a fairly 
common construction mtheVedic language, tr (/ ^*757 (the 
milk of a woman) 

so}aoiovi — Kan tlnnkstbifiisthe angel Sraosha Barth 
says that the meaning hero is concrete and collective m 
the senso of “ tho following of Marda”. Obviously the 
Angel Hieiarchj is meant horc 

laurUtiimdi — 1/3 mton pres sub atra -dvar (f), h 
believe (as a religion) Or tho root might be var (i), to 
turn In either case tho meaning is “may we turn” 
The intensive sense implies determination on the part of 
tho Prophet 

liizva — f^iT. Ins sing. A good example of metathesis 
Of also vo/ra, Peis oys«x7«>Pers 

[The Prophet desires to meet face to face m the 
Heaven world the two highest of Ahura’s Ameshaspentas, 
and also the Angel Host And Ho expresses His deternii 
nation to com ert tho wicked into paths of holiness The 
Prophet's task is not merely to protect the righteous but 
also to redeem the wicked In fact that is His higher and 
nobler task As has been said, “ there is joy in Heaven 
over one sinner who repenteth” And tho Prophet hopes 
to accomplish this with the power of His tongue and Eis 
“sweetness of speech This (Jiudoviom vay&hrahj^) was 
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one of the gifts Ho had leceived from God when He was 
named as the Saviour in Heaven/j 

Verse 6 : 

Vohh^ gaidi* Mana»jha' 

daidl* Asa'^-dh* daragaytf ; 
orosvais’ tu® uy5aiB‘®, Mazda”, 

ZaraOustrai^’ aojowghvail^’ rafsno^^; 
ahmaibya^®-ca*% Ahnra‘', 

ya^’* daibisvato*® dvaeso*® taurvayama”. 

Come’, (0 Ahura,) with Good'-Mind’, 

(and) bestow^ (upon me) the gift®-of-Asa’, — 
Life'everlasting’’; 

vorily'* through (Thy) uplifting* Words^^ 0 Mazda," 
(bestow) upon ZaraOustra" the joy'* of-spiri- 
tual-strength'*; 

(and) upon us", Ahura'^ as*wo]l", 

so-that" wo may overcome" the hatred*® of 

(our) foe*®. 

[6. Orig. plu.] 

gaidi—211 imper, pare, ^gavi (*th.), come. Vedio ^ 
'(*Tf^r). 

Asa-da — Barth, takes the vrords separately* Kan. 
compounds them and I agree with him there, hut not 
with bis trans. It is aco, sing. 

darogUyU — AJso acc. sing., in apposition to Ala-da. 
The gift of Asha to the faithful devotee is Life-otornal. 
The word occurs several times in BV. 

9rDlvnis — Skt. is cognate. In BV. the word is 

used in a spiritual sense to mean " uplifting" and has 
boon used for Indra (iii. 35.8 etc.) and for Agni (iv. 2.2).* 

1 //<* *ix, fc. ’Idia u aootliet proof that origmaUr i/3 x»i "»• 
introdnetory jja of tbe Ahuoaraiti. 

2 OrMsmaDD, Wdrltrbtuk e. HtyreJa. 
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nyi8(i'is — Refers to the ?nqOm of the preceding verse. 
alimaibyU — By this is meant the whole body of tbe 
followers and helpers of the Prophet. Western scholars 
(Mills and Moulton) have been puzzled by the occurrence 
of the name Zara^ustra in this verse. There is nothing 
strange in the composer of a poem or hymn referring to 
himself by name. Gf. BV. vii. 80.5, where the composer 
uses (in the same verse) both the pron. ^ : and his own 
name 

[The Prophet desirt^ the precious “ gift of Asha” — 
VIS, Life-eternal — from the great Lord of All. And He 
desires tho ]oy of possessing the Strength-of-the-Lord, 
which is to be got by understanding the “uplifting words 
of Mazda”. He wants these gifts for all who follow and 
help Him, Thus secure in their eternal bliss they could 
overcome the hatred of tho followers of the Drujand 
convert them to righteousness,] 

Verse 7 : 

daidiS Asa’, ^m’ asun* 

Vafjhgus® Syapta* Mana^^hD^j 
daidi’-tu’^, Aimaite*®, 

Vlstaspai“ isom'* maibya^’-ca''*; 
dSs'®-fcu^®, Mazda‘S Xsaya^-ca^''', 

ya’° va’^ m^Ora” srovima” rada*^ 

Granth 0 Asa*, that’ blessing'^, 

the gifts® (namely) of Good’-Mind'^; 
grant*, verily®, O Armaiti^®, 

unto Vistaspa*^ (his) wish'*, (as) also'-* unto 
, me', 

grant'®, indeed'®, 0 Mazda", King''^ (supreme)'®, 
that*® ‘(we, Your) devotees**, may-listen-to” 
Your*' Words". 

[19. The -ca is omitted.] 
ayapta — The gifts of Good-Mind are the 
dazda Mananlio promised in the Ahuna Yairya. I 
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construe this word as in apposition to aslm of fada I 
and as defining it. 

139711 — Wish. Cognate with aese in verse 4 above. 
das-fil — The in is an enclitic particle ofasserveration. 
V9 — The pin. is used not, as Ban. thinks, out of respect, 
but because it implies Mazda and His Holy Immortals, 
as Moulton has pointed out. 

viei^ra — I take it like Kan. as aco. plu. neu. Barth, 
takes this as nom. sing, and trans. “ Prophet”. 

srauinia rada — I have ventured to adopt Kan.’s read- 
ing. Geld, reads *srovtin arada ; Barth, has srov\m a^rada. 
Geld, also notes various other v. 1. B!an. takes srsvwia as 
1/3 aor. opt. of Vsrw Ci), to hear, and radh as an adj. to 
mqdra and trans. it as “precious”. Mills prefers the 
reading sraracma (or srUvatjacma) and he trans. rUdU as 
“ benignant ”, Barth, takes srov^jn as a sort of aco, inf. 
(fludituni) and takes a'tada as an adj. to mqbra and he 
translates it as “one who is ready to do something”. He 
trans. the whole pcida as “ so-that your Prophet might 
make Himself heard”. I propose to take srvmynU as 1/3 
aor. of srit (*d) and as nom. plu. and as subject of 
thisverb. I derive mdS (stem mdrimas.) from -^lad (^), 
to win over, to love. The usual word is from this 

root. The word rada is also found in Yas. is. 23 in the 
sense of “ husband ” or “ beloved”. In the fern, form 
it is the name of “ the beloved (of Krishna)”. So I trans- 
late the word here as “ devotees”. 

[After asking for the blessings of Asha (Life-eternal), 
Karathushtra now asks for “the gifts of Vohu-Mano He 
invokes Asha to grant Him these. Then for Himself and 
for His pupil VlsUspa He invokes the aid of Devotion 
(Armaiti) for the achievement of their dearest wish- — the 
salvation of humanity. And then Ahura Mazda “ the Lord 
Supreme ” is requested to see that their devotion to His 
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Eternal Word may never get less J 
Yerse 8 : 


yahistem^ Owa*, Vahiata’, 

yoin*^ Asa’ Vahista® ha7ao3Din^, 

Ahurom" yasa-* vaunus“’, 
nar6i“ Ferasaostrai^’ maibja^® ca^^, 
yaeibyas'*-oa‘® rao/^liar^hoi^”, 
vlspai^® yav§^° Va/fhous*^ Mana;|ho” 

Eor the best^ (gift), to Thee’, 0 (Lord) Snpreine’,— 
to Thee'^, of-ono-wiir with the highest® Asa®, 
to (Thee,) Ahiira®, do I yearning'” pray^, 

(This gift I crave) for the hero" Frasaostra'*, (as) for 
myself'® as well'*, 
and'®, indeed*', for (all others on) whom*® Thou 
wouldst'bestow'® (ifc)j 

(tho gift, namely,) of Good*'-Mind” through 
all**' eternity®'’ 


[4. Lit “whom”.] 

Valiista — Voc. sing. Of course Ahura Mazda is meant 

here. 


liazadsQin — Kan, trans “ friend ” but mentions m a 
footnote the JiteiaJ sense, which is, indeed, forceful and 
appropriate. The word ?rsfhT is used m EV. exactly simi 
larly for Indra and Varuna with reference to the Maxuts 
(in. 62.2), of the A^vms (i 118 11), of the Adityas (vit 
60.4) and elsewhere. 

vUunus — Nom. sing. perf. pt. 'yjvan (^), to desire 
Kan. connects it with Frasaostra (understood in this fada) 
yaetbyas~cU etc, — The idea (as I translate this pada) is 
similar to that found in Yas. xliv. 6* . — 


at hoi Voliu Sffraoso jantu Majiarilta, 
Mazda, ahmaz yaliTnai vakz kaUmaz-czt. 


l £»vi 7iS Ma da also 
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The idea is that all these blessings are to be granted to 
whomsoever God plcaseb. 

tt — An emphatic (hence accented) particle ofnsservera- 
tion. In Veda, too, the particle is accented. • 
rfitiliatilioi — 2/1 aor. atm. to bestow, 

xnspdi yavs — IMilIs wonders here why Z should ask for 
gifts “ for all time He thinks it a “ far advanced ” idea,— 
probably it is so for his typically \Yestern preconceptions 
of Eastern religions. 

fFor His other disciple Frashaoshtra, “ the hero ”, the 
Prophet also desires " the best gift”, viz, “that of Good- 
Mmd ”, as promised to all by the Almighty m the AUuna- 
Yairya, He desires it for Himself and for His disciples 
and also for any others, whom Ahura m His Wisdom would 
regard ns fit and propoi Jforeovei Zarathushtra prays that 
once bestowed, they may ue\er cease to be worth} of these 
great blessings.] 

Feisc 9; 

anais^ v5^ noit"*, Ahur5^ Ma7da', 

As9m*-ca^ yanais’ riramema'*, 

Aranas'''-ca" hya/” Vahiitom” 
joi'"* v5‘* yuiDoraa’* dasome’* stutijm*®, 

}Ci70m'^ Z9yistaya;/h6*% 

Iso’‘-X8a6r9m’*-ca*‘* sravaifham’k 
\yith these' ma} we, 0 Ahiira^ Ifazda. , never’’ Ye’, 
nor A^a”, with (these) gifts^ provoke-to-wratli , 
nor-}et" the Mind*", that” (is) the Best''' : 
we (-all)'-* are eager*'’ to offer**^ (our) hymus-of- 

praise*'* to Ye* , 

(for) Ye*® (are) the most-worthy-to-be invoked’" 
in prayers'**, together-with” Strength”-Sap- 

reme*‘. 

[7 and 11. Lit. “and”. 14 Lit "who”, i.e. Z, Vfc., 
Fras , and other disciples ] 

89 
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yanais — These are the gifts desired in the last 
three versos. ' 

zaranacma — 1/3 pres., opt. paras, -^zar - to 
provoke,' to make angry. This root is found also in RV'. 
yoi — Refers to Z, and in's co-workers. 
yoi^sma — 1/3 perf. paras. V?/uf (?r), to strive. It 
connotes eager striving. 

das^vic — I accept Barth.’s rendering, “offering”. ‘ 
Z9vistayaiihu — Kan. derives it from -y/zus (S'!), to 
love, and trans. “gracious”. Barth, takes it as nom. phi. 
(ending in -huho) of tho super, adj. zavisia “swiftest”, 
and ho connects it with t*-o in tho next verso and trans. 
“mightiest to advance desires”. Mills is utterly incom- 
prehensible to me. I propose to take it as nom, pin. super, 
adj. but derive it from -y/zav- (|, ^)» to invoke. The 
positive degree ^ is found very often in RV. 

fso-Xhf\r9}n-ca — Gold., Barth, and Ivan, ali read 'thb 
words separately, Barth, takes both the words as acc. and 
connects them with zoviHayUriho. Kan. construes fso as 
nom. pin. and under.stands the word as in apposition to 
yuz9m and trans. it as “ friends ” ; but in his trans. of this 
verse he omits both tjuzgm and ysaOrom-ca} I am faking 
fso-Xsadrovi as a compound and a proper noun. There 
are the compounds vasoysaOrOf found in Yas. ix. 17 and 
elsewhere, and tsaysai^rtvi, found in Yas. xxix.'O, which 
oHer close parallels both in their make-up and their mean- 
ing. My main 'reason for taking the two words together is- 
that taking the sentence as Barth, does we have to break 
up the metre badly, I hike this as a proper noun and not 
as an adj. because there is the discrepancy ; between thi-s 
compound word, which is sing, and yVzovi which is phi. 

I think since Asa and Vohu-Mano have been mentioned 
already Xsa{^ra'YaiTya (Jso-Xsflflra) should also be men- 
tioned with them. . ^ : 


I su*U hu to. 
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iieibyo'” paronJ' ‘ ap inais"’ IvuinDiu", 
up’ VO ’ xsiuaibya,'-* usima’" \ uoda’* 

/''araiOja” \ai»tya” sia-^i”. 

Aad‘ (those) whom' Thou knowest on account- 
of (their-) Bighteoiisncss', 
and' on-atoouut of-(their-) Good'-Mind” (in, 
being) full of-Wiadom', 
(and lib) upiight'", 0 Maada" Ahura", 
for thom*^ fulfil" (thoir) dosire" through "attain- 
ment' , 

for" I know", in-very-truth", (that) success 
ful’” with Ye" 

(arc) prayers’* for balvation’‘,for (our highest) 
yearnings”. 

[4 -ca omitted.] 

voista — 2/1 5 aor. ■^vaed (ftr, ^), to know. 

Va/iltSui ....ilaitaiilio — This is tho anoiont abl. smg. 
form, showing the ancient Ary.m iibl. suffis. us (at?) 

driOe/iij — Kan. ovidoutly confuses this with damait 
(creation) and Mills with ddla (law) Barth derives it from 
ViJsi/, to know, and trans. “full of wisdom”. The word 
occurs thrice again in the Gath is (i.xxii 10, and xlvi IS 
and 16) The epithet d7 (wise) used for Jainaspa in the 
Gathas (xlvi 17 and li 18) is very probably from the 
same root. Pers is also a derivative 

araOiaifiii/— There is a probable connection with sjslu 
(m) and so I propose to trans this as “upright”, 

Kan. trans. “true”, Barth, “worthy". 

With tho idea of tho first half of this verso, c/ the 
yeiihc hafcim verse, 

aeihtjo etc. — This j’uda has to be pronounced as if it 
were in Skt ipur gnuv^i 

apanTas — Found only here Barth trans “fulfilment 
or “ reaching tho goal ”, Kan says “perfeotion'k In EV 
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(perf. pt. atm. Va?T 5 ., to obtain) is fotmd in the sense of 
“reaching the goal” or “attainment" (ii. 34.7 and ix. 10.6). 

vj — ^Barth. takes this as equivalent to the Skt. particle 
of emphasis %. 

asTinU — ^Foimd only here. Barth, trans. “ success- 
ful". Barth, connects it with Vedic gJT which means “good 
fortune" or “success”. But if this is correct the a- prefix is 
rather puzzling. Kan. seems more probable when he com- 
pares it to Skt. The ultimate sense is the same 

“successful”. 

■i^arai^hjU — -Lit. “ possessing glory”, adj. of srava 
(prayers). It means (prayers) for salvation. 

mi?i<ya^Embodying our desires. From -^van (^^i), to 
wish. 

srars — See above verse 9, siat>a?^7iq?n. 

[And now Zoroaster prays that all, who through their 
Ilighteousness and through their Good Kind have satisfied 
Ahura, should attain the goal of their desires. They a re full 
of Wisdom and are upright. And prayers from the heart, 
uttered by the righteous, desiring salvation and espressin g 
the deepest human yearnings are never unsuccessful . For 
these prayers have a force in them which draws down res- 
ponse from heaven. The Prophet is Himself a Muster of 
Wisdom and of Bighteousness and so He feels quite sure 
that in His work of redeeming the Soul of Mother-Earth 
Hib prayers shall not go unheard and unanswered.] 

Verse 11 : 

yo^ ais* Asoin’ nipSr^he* 

Manas’-ca® Vohu' yavaetaite’; 
tvam®, Mazda^® Ahura“, 

fr5'*-ma‘® slsa*^ Owahmii^^’ vaocarih§'% 
Manyons*’ 0wa‘® ooa^ha*®, 

yais*® arfhiu” pouruyO” bavat’b 
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Thus^ through these* (prayers) inay-I-hold-for my- 
self Asa®, 

and® Good^-Mind’ for-all-etemity^ 
do Thou^, Ma/da'” Ahura”, 

instruct^*’ ‘ * ino‘* Thyself^" to proclaim^®, 

through Thine own^’ mouth'^ about the Spirits 

( twain)", 

from whom*® Life** did first*’ oome’Morth*'. 


[l6. Orig. abl sing. i.c. through Thy inspiration. 17. Gon 
du. 18. Ong. ms. plu j 

ais — That is through the sort of prayers mentioned m 
the last verse. 

nipUtilt^ — 2/1 saor. subj. atm. V;w (*rr), with m (^)j 
to hold. ^Nole the foroo of aimanepada here. 

fro . stsa — 2/1 pres imper. paras. with 

fta (a), to instruct. 

Abl. sing. Iiit. through Thyself,” 
through Thy inspiration. 

manynis — 1 regard this as gen. du. irregularly formed, 
by reduction of original diphthongs Aryan 
gives Skt. , m Av it would be manyvos < inanyos < 
viany'^tii. 

I uffafiJta^The 8kt. foim coriespondmg js jus. 

?iag. of mouth. This word emphasises Owahvjfti 

.....bavat—In Veda, too, means “to come 

forth”. ” 


[Zoroaster’s final wish is that He be for ever associa- 
ted with Asha and Vohu Mano And now He is read) to 
deliver His message, the first part of which is the meaning 
of evil upon Earth This He goes on to unfold in K5 
sxx (originally immediately following this Ha). And m 
order that He hiay be enabled to expound this clearly 
asks for inspiration from God, for hearing it from Gods 
own mouth.] 



A NOTE ON THE SHABABA-BHASYA 


By Br G^so^katha Jha. 

There hns been ‘5omo conf«'5ion of thought in regard 
to the exact position of the two sections which have been 
called by the editors from ancient times, ‘ Nirrilambanavadn’ 
and ‘ Shunyavada which has led to the idea (a) that the 
portion of the Bhri?ya preceding the words ‘Shunyastu’ 
deals with the doctrine of Idealism, that thcro is no real 
object in the external world, hence all cognition is base- 
less, and (1 j) that with the words ‘Shunyastu’ the Bhiisya 
introduces the doctrine of Nihilism, that nothing, not 
even Idea, exists. But this interpretation of the Bbasya 
IB entirely wrong. From the last \crse of tho so-called 
* Shtlnyavlda ’ section of the SldoKavurtika, it is clear that 
the whole of that section is meant to establish tho reality 
of tho external object, in confutation of tho doctrine of Idea- 
lism, and tho only argument in refutation of the doctrine 
of Nihilism is that “ When the reality of the external 
object cannot be denied, it is all tho more unreasonable to 
deny the reality of tho Idea or Cognition”; — so that the 
^udbyamiha dootTme ot ‘SbTmyavada’ is not what is 
meant to bo direotl}’ introduced or attacked in tho Bh.lsya 
beginning with the words ‘ Shfmyastu which, in reality, is 
only a continuation of the refutation of the doctrine that 
“ there is no real external object This is made clear 
by the section of the Bha«ya concluding with tho words 
*Aio na mralnvihanah pratyayah*, * for this reason. Cogni- 
tion is not devoid of a real substratum Tho Brhati clearly 
says — “ It should not bo thought that the section of the 
Bh.V-ya preceding the words * Shftnjaslu* has refuted the 
denial of tho real external substratum of Cognition, and 
tho section l>eglnnnig with ‘ Shnnynstu * proteed^- to deal 
with tho Madhyamika doctrine of Nihilism ; because the 
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Slinnyata, ‘ voidDess ^ spoRen of in the Bhfi^ya is meant 
to bo tho voi^ncss of the cognition itfc'o]f, i.e., the cogDition 
is devoid of a real object, and it is not that the Idea 
or Cognition itself is denied. According to Knmarila 
(Shlokavartika, Shunya; Verse 3), the question discussed 
in the Bhasya beginning with ‘ Shunyastu ’ is, “Is it a 
fact that cognition is able to function only when such 
objects as the pillar and tho like have an existence in the 
external world ? or is it that cognition rests in itself as 
the object cognised, and not in any object extraneous to 
itself ?” So, according to this also, the Bhasya does not 
introduce here a discussion of the Madhyamika doctrine 
of Nihilism. 
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Then take oil and honoy and yeast and milk oi all 
cattle, which are on the land and part of every kind of tree 
which grows on the land, except hard trees, and part of 
every* known herb (B), except burdock only; and then put 
holy water thereon, and then let it drop thrice on the 
bottom of the sods, and say then these words: “Crescite 
grow, et multiplicamini and multiply, et replete and 
replenish, terrain the earth. In nomine patris efc fihi efc 
spiritus sanoti sitis bonedioti.” And Paternoster as often 
as the other. 

And afterwards carry the sods to church, and let the 
mass-priest sing four masses over the sods, and let the green 
be turned to the altar, and later let the sods be brought 
ore sunset to where they were before. And let him have 
made four crosses of aspen wood and write on each end 
Matthew and Mark, Luke and John. Lay the cross on the 
bottom of the pit; then say Crux Matthaeus, Orui 
Marcus, Cux Lucas, Crux Sanctiis Joliannes.” Then take 
the sods and place them thereupon, and then say these 
words nine times “ Crescite...” and as often a Paternoster, 
and then face east and bow humbly nine times, and then 
say these words: 

“Eastward I stand (0), I pray for mercies; 

I pray the great Lord, pray the mighty God, 

I pray the holy Guardian of heaven, 

I pray earth and sky 

And the righteous holy Mary 

And the might of heaven and the lofty temple, 

That this charm by the grace of God 

I may utter; by strong resolve 

Raise crops for worldly use, 

Pill these fields by firm faith, 

Make beautiful these meadows; as the prophet said 
That he found favour hero on earth who gave 
Alms wisely, according to the will of God.” 
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Then take meal of every kind and lot a loaf (K) bo 
baked as broad as the inside of the bands and knead it 
with milk and boly water, and lay it under the first 
funow. Then say: 

“Field full of food for mankind, 

Brightly blooming, bo thou blessed 

In tho holy name of Him who created this heaven 

And tho earth wo live on 

May God who wrought these lands grant us grow- 
ing gifts, 

So that every kind of gram may prove of use.” 

Then say thrice, “ Crescito, m nomine Fatris, sitis 
bonedicti.” Amen and Paternoster thrice. 

Pahallels. 

A. Fodu Bods. 

(a) For tho baUdiai: of tho firc*altar (S.B.E. XLI, p. 315) 
the priest takes four clods from outsido tho limits of the altar 
with ft wooden sword (tlio vital sap of God is in the clods). He 
takes one from tho east (tront) sido, one from the sooth, one from 
behind (west) and one from tho north. Be places them on the 
corresponding sides of tho altar aito and bnilds np the altar of 
sanctified sand (S.B VII, 3. 1. 13-47). Ho sprinkles the clod, 
bricks with ghee by means of kusa grass (S.B. VII, 3. 2. 2). 

He lays two wooden spoons, ono on tho right (sooth) side of 
the altar and one on the loft (S.B. VII, 4. 1. 37-38), He also 
leys down the plant diirvu. (a grass), symbolical of all plant® 
(S.B. VII, 4. 2. 12). 

(&) In the course of the soma-sacrifice the priest digs four 
sounding-boles (S.B.E. XXVI, p. 135). Now an adverse cbaroi 
dug up is useless, Tho pits aro dug in tho order in which they 
are marked and various charms are thrown up therefrom. The 
holes aro arm-deep, are joined nndorgronnd and sprinkled with 
holy water (S.B. Ill, 5, 4. 1-21). 

(c) In Avestan rites nino holes aro dug on tho plac® f®*" 
cleansing the unclean, (Vendidad, Farg. IX), one hole when dead 
matter such as bair has to ho buried (Farg. XVII). In each case 
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larco furrows are drawn round each hole. When burying hair 
the worshipper must recite the Terse “For him, as a reward, 
Mazda made tlio plants grow np,” this being the charm for the 
cleansing of trees (Farg. XI, 6). 

The general Avestan idea is in contrast with the Indian and 
Sa\ou; in the former the evil spirit is to be buried, entrapped; 
in the latter it 1ms to bo dog op, exposed. 

U. Eveuy ksoavk Herb. 

(а) Ttoference has already been made to tbo dilrvfi grass. 

(б) In the Saatciraani sacrifice, among the many articles 
offered (e g. hairs of tiger, “courage, the sway of wild beasts ho 
thereby secures”} are grains of rice, millet, wheat, knvala, Indra- 
grain, badera, barley; “both coUiTaled and wild-grain food he 
thereby secures” (S.B.E. XLTV, p. 211) ; S.B. XII, 7. 2. D). 

(c) The mixed liquids (oil, honey', yeast, milk) 'are suggestive 
of the panj-grihas, the five ‘ghees’. 

(d) In the Avestan rites the baresma, formerly twigs of 
particular trees, varying in number from five to thirty throe, was 
an Indispensable iostrameot in the ioTocailon of tbo Deity 
(S.B.E. V, note at p. 284). 

Xhc Anglo-Saxon charm is silent as to tbo precise part played 
by Ibo twigs, bnt in the VondidAd (Farg. XIX, 19; S.B E. IV, 
p. 215) we read concerning the barosiiia “rho fnitbful one, bold, 
ing it in his left hand, shall keep bis eyes on it without ceasing, 

while ho is offering up to Ahura Mazda ” 

G. E^iSTWARD I STAND. 

Befcronccs wonld bo loo numorons and therefore are nnnccos* 
sary to emphasise this point. AVo have already seen that the cast 
is tbo front side and the south the right hand. 

D. Turn thrice with the Course of the Sun. 

Turning with the course of the sun is of course the well-known 
pradakshina, so commonly performed around the tnlsi plant. In 
SJ5.E. Yol. Xfl, at page II7, there is a happy note comparing the 
"Gaelic deaail with the Hmdn rite. The deasil consists “in tbo 
person, who makes the deasil, walking three times round the 
person who is the object of the cororoooy, taking care to move 
■according to the suu”. Uefcrcnce is al«o made to the etymology 
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oE dakshina and deasil and to tho rite (dextratio) of Roman 
marriage ceremonies 

1 c in find no reference to pradaksbina in the Avesla , f crbaps 
because the threefold farrows, already referred to, represent this 
aspect of the ritnal 
E Holy Salt 

In the Satapatha Brahmana wo read of the ceremonial use of 
saline soil, * for saline soil means cattle (b B VII, 3 18) 

F. The Plough 

The second half of the charm is devoted to a ceremonial 
worship of the plough and an appeal to Mother Farth In the 
Satapatha Brahmana (S B E Vol XLT, p 326) we have a wor 
ship of the plough with a ceremonial ptonghmg, “ for ploughing 
means food,” which concludes with an expression of certaiatyot 
the sacnficer’s having harnessed the forces of natnro, "we 
have come to the end of this gloom wo ha\o attained the 
light ” The Anglo Sa\on ceremony concludes with, 

“Field fall of food for mankind 
Brightly blooming 
words not less full of certainty 

The boring of the plough is at first ditficuU to understand but 
the clue may be found m Vendid id, Farg II Ahura Mazda 
presented Tima with i golden seal and a poniard inlaid with 
gold "When the earth was folly peopled, “Tima stepped forward 
in light, southwards, on the way of the sun, and (afterwards) ho 
pressed the earth with the golden seal, and bored it with the 
poniard, speaking thns — 

* 0 Spenta Arinaiti, kindly open asunder and stretch 
thyself afar, to bear flocks and herds and men ” 

Thrice was tho ceremony performed and the earth, growing 
by a third each time, became twice as largo as it was. The 
poniard was a symbol of sovereignly, bnt whore -agrionlture was 
a religion (VondidSd, Farg III), the plough must have becorno 
its every day couuterpart ‘‘Never shall the thieving nomad share 
the good creed” (S B E XXX.I, p 45) 

G EncE, EncE, Enos, 

IS given by tho translator as jHirhaps u mtaniogless forimiU 
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We may more probably Bnd tn this an address io Ibe Eartb- 
Goddess, Herth, who, drawn in a chariot by cows, was worship- 
ped by Langobards, Angles and other tribes in common rites 
(Xaoitns, Germania c. XL). Beference to Ibis authority gives ns 
another cross reference to the Brahmana, In S.B. VII, 3. 2. 10- 
16, we read oE the symbolic nse oE white horses as a charm; 
Tacitns says the Germans ased them io divination. 

H. WlTCHOBAFTS SOWN, 

Whether we look to the Soma rites or to the Avestan (r.s. 
note A), we may see here the common measnre of Saxon and 
other Aryan beliefs. The soil plonghed and cnltivated was holy, 
the snb-soil a larking place for the nnholy. 

J, Hail to Thee, Earth, Mother or Men I 

The ceremonial Brabmantcal plongbing was followed by a 
sowing (S.B.E. XLT, p. 335) on both ploughed and nnplongbed 
ground, after both had been well-watered from a Jar. This 
concluded with an address to the earth, “Yours, 0 Mother, are 
a hundred powers and yours a thousand growths... Ye of a 
hundred virtues, render Ye free from sickness this one of mine.” 
(S.B. VII, 2-4-27). 

Not only is there the parallel, but tbn illustration from the 
Brahmana is the more striking since the earth-goddess so rarely 
figures in this work. 

In the Homa Yashl (Yssna X, S.B E. XXXI, p, 240) we find 
the earth worshipped as the rootber oE Iho plant h(a)oma. 
Yet at other times the earth is male and the rivers his wives 
(Y.asna XXXVIII, 1) and is so iovoked in the charm for purifying 
the earth (Vendidad, Farg. XI, 5) In India generally the 
rivers are Feminine (e.g. Ganga) bnt the lodns, the genius of 
the ludns, Uderolal, io mate. Among the Homans there was the 
same male attribution of all rivers as contrasted with the Greek 
female water-spirits. Perhaps the confusion, if confusion there 
io, is beat explained with reference to the cult of Anahitn, the 
Earth-mother being the truly Aryan conception. 

K. A Loaf as broad Ab the Hand. 

No detailed references or© necessary to tho Brahmanical 
‘pinda*, tho cake, as no ceremony is complete without them. 
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What is nncommon in the Anglo-Saxon charm is that it should 
be oE meal of every hind. Tins mixing oE meal may be Eoacd 
among the non-Aryan Brahni (seven kinds of grain in the 
seventh month of pregnancy) and in the cult of the virgin god« 
dess oE vegetation (now the Mahomodan taint Pir Jbareon) of 
the Indus delta (c/. “ Religion in Sind,” Indian Aniifjuary, 
1917-1918). 

The Avostan sacred cake, dron, is a small round pancake or 
wafer of unleavened bread, made of whoateu floor, abont the 
size oE the palm oE the hand (S B.E V, p. 281). It fignres in 
many rites. Whoever knowingly consecrates a sacred cake with 
nnpnriQed twigs ..and recites the Avesta does so to no purpose 
{ihd , p. 370). 

Among untraced enstoms I wonld note 
(a) the appointment of bnrdock ns an nnlocky plant and 
fennel as luck): probably this was purely local; 

(h) unknown seed to bo used ; 

(tf) the seed to bo obtained from beggars and repaid by a 
doable quantity: probably dne to later Christian infioenee; 
(d) the excepting of twigs from hard trees: the translator 
says “hard wood did not need sanctiBcation”; bat this is 
. beside the point, if the twigs were to form a bundle or 
a bru^h for obJationx. 
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TWO VERSIONS OF THE HISTORY OF 

' UAZDAX, 

By Arthur Christbn'sek. 

In my book “Le roi Kawadh I et le communisms 
Mazdakito” (Memoirs oftlie Danish Academy, 1925)Iliave 
tried to explain how the bulk oi Arab and Persian sources 
of the history of Mazdakism are divisible into the following 
four classes, representing four lines of tradition: 

I (Y'aqubi and some part' of the narrative of Tabari): 
Kawadh is an energetic king. He is dethroned in 
consequence of the execution of the grandee Sokhra and 
delivered from prison by a stratagem of his sister. The 
Mazdakites are mentioned only in connection with the 
reign of his son Khusrau. 

H (Eutychius, Tbn Qntaiba, some parts of Tabari, 
Mutahlmr ibn Tahir el-ilaqdisi, Mas'fidr, Hamza lafahani): 
Kawadh, dethroned and incarcerated by the Mazdakites, 
is liberated and restored to his throne by Zarmihr, whose 
father Sokhra he has formerly caused to be’ killed. The 
Mazdakites are extirpated, after his death, by Khusrau. 

III (Dinawari, the Nihayatu’l-irab and a passage in 
Tabari)* Kawadh is dethroned by the grandees owing to 
his alliance with the Mazdakites and liberated by his sister 
and Zarmihr. After his restoration he abandons his 
alliance with the Mazdakites and rules with wisdom 'and 
energy. The extirpation of the Mazdakites takes place 
after his death, by order of Khusrau. 

IV (The Kltabu’l-aglmni, a passage in Hamza, Ja*ali- 
bi, Firdausi, the Mujmilu’t-tawarikh, Blrunl, Ibnu’l-Atir and 
Abu-l-Fida): Kawadh is dethroned owing, to the putting to 
death of Sokhra. After the restoration, which is carried 

41 
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through with the assistance of Zarmihr, "Mazdak appeits, 
and Kawadh accepts hi*? doctrine Afazdak is defeated m 
a religious dispu^’ation and killed together with his 
adherents by order of Khusrau Some of the sources 
explain the final catastrophe m another waj Khiisrau 
causes Mazdak to be put to death in order to revenge 
himself for a humiliation formerly inflicted on him by 
Mazdal 

To these four lines of tradition, all of which derive 
from the Khwadhainaraagh, are to be added some special 
traditions, inter aha one proceeding from the Arabs of 
Hir i I have pointed out further that the line IV has 
made use of some traits derived from a legendarj nar 
ratne, given in i more detailed form in the Si> vsat 
namali of h^izimu I nuilk the souice of vihich can bo 
established with a fair amount of certainty to be the last 
Pahlavi romance named Mazdak namagh, mentioned mtlie 
Fihnst and the Nihayat as well as by Hamza 

Amongst the Parsi sources of the history or legend of 
Mazdakism I mentioned a Persian rnayat, known to me 
only from a brief notice given by West in the “Grnndriss 
der Iran Philologie , IJ, p 128 Later on, I acquired 
a copy of the second volume of I)ir\b Hormazyhs 
Eiv\yU by Eivad Alanocl ji Rustamji Urn Mi (with an 
Introduction by Shams ul ulamS. Juanji Jrmshedji Modi), 
published m 1922 at Bombay in which the rivU^^t 
question is to bo found on pp 214 230 Iho substance of 
the poem, which was composed m the y ear OS'; of the 
"ia/dgard era (=102o AH, 1616 AB) by the dastur 
Anomrv an of Kerman, is as follows 

During the reign of Kawidh the sou of Pero/, an 
Indian, "Mazdak by name, presents himself to th( liug 
He asserts that it has been revealed to him that ht is to 
introduce a now religion m the rvorld As the kiD4 
demands that he shall prove the truth of his claim by a 
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miracle, be plans a trick. He makes an underground 
passage which leads to a spot just below the holy fire of 
the fire-temple. Having given the necessary instructions 
to one of his servants, he invites the king to visit the fire- 
temple. Kawadh proceeds to the temple, accompanied by 
the mObadhs and the grandees. SXazdak, who attends the 
king, declares that the fire itself shall afBrm the truth of his 
prophecy. Then he asks the fire whether he has been 
sent by God or not-, and the servant concealed underneath 
the fire replies that really Mazdak is in possession of a 
divine revelation, and that his prophecy must be accepted. 
The king, believing that the holy fire has spoken, grants 
to Mazdak a seat of lionour at his side and accepts the 
communist doctrine which he explains in detail to him.. 
Then Kawadh introduces the communism of property and 
makes Mazdak his vezir. The men of distinction are 
discontented, but the mob rejoices. Kawadh orders that 
all guests who may present themselves in a house, shall 
be entertained with food and wine, and if the host has a 
daughter, the guests, one after another, shall be admitted 
to have commerce with her. The grandees and inobadhs 
go to the prince AuOsharwan, then 17 years old, and 
make complaints. Anosharwan takes the mobadhs with 
him to the king, and these warn Kawadh not to listen to 
the words of Mazdak, and remind him of the miracles 
produced by Zardusht in the time of Vishtasp and by 
Adhurbadh in the time of Ardaslur. The king appeals to 
Mazdak to perform n miracle, but Mazdak replies that 
the fire bears witness to the truth of his revelation. The 
mObadhs return unsuccessful. 

Then Kawadh orders his servants to put in irons 
Anosharwan, who demands a respite of -10 days in order 
to consult the Zand and the Avesta on the subject. The 
delay is granted, and now Anosharwan writes to the 
dasturs and sends a message to a great and learned 
mobadh of Shiraz, summoning him to his side. On the 
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fortieth day, Mazduk orders to put the prince m irons, but 
Anoshanv m objects that the fortieth d ly is nob gone, and 
returns to his house Just at thit moment the mobadh 
of Shir 1 / appears befoic him Vuosharw m reproaches 
him for being so Jate, and the mob idh, h i\mg excused him 
self, inspires him uith courage and asl s him to take care 
to keep his presence secret fioiii Ma^dik ThenAnoshar 
w lu goes to the king and lequc-its in audience for the 
mobadh The request is granted, and the mobadh, m 
forms the king that Ma/da! has mismteiproted the 
language of the stirs, tho stars do not sa}, as Mi/iclik 
pretends, that a nen prophet shall come forth it that time 
on the contrary, the T’oroastnan faith shall last until the 
daj of doom The next da} i discussion t ikes place be 
tween Ma/dak and the mobadh The httei puts several 
questions to M izdak, w ho, h i\ mg leplied to them, demands 
that the mobadh shall be put to death But the king sajs 
he cannot put to death a man whom he does not consider 
guilty of an} crime 

Now Ma/dak gives directions to two of his servants 
on the following da} the king will go to the hre temple m 
order to hear tho voice of the' fire, then they must be 
present with their swords concealed under their garments 
and when the fire commands tho death of the king, the} 
are to slay him But tho mobadh warns Anosharwan 
to be on his guard and to have armed men ready The 
nest day Kaw idh visits tho temple together with !Mazdak 
Interrogated by Mazdak, the fire answers that for three da>s 
it has not got any food, therefore a portion of tho entrails 
of the king must be given to it Kaw idh himself is will 
mg to be killed by the holy fire, so that he ma} attain 
eternal happiness, but Anosharwau prevents the murder by 
the help of his armed men After that event, Anosharwan, 
on the suggestion of the mobadh, seizes two of the servants 
of Mazdak, and forces them to disclose the trick of the 
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speaking lire. They repe,it their confession be- 
fore I ho king. Thun ;i plot is formed against 
Ma/'dak. Kawadh informs him fhat Anoshiruan is 
ready to embrace his religion, imd iiuitcs hnn to mtilvo a 
list of all his adherents, so that one miu Know Ihoir 
number. Mtudak writes out .i list mcluding lt2,00U 
names and presents it to the king, ^\ho hands it o\er to 
AnOsharw'an. On the demand of Anosharuaii, Kaw.idh 
invites Ma/dak to coiuoke all the persons enumerated on 
the list: ro\>esof honour will, he distributed to them all. 
Throe months a{tcr\\ards, a great feast is prepared, and 
Ma/dak and all his adherents are summoned. On the uj:- 
poiulcd du) a groi^ banquet is given. Ma/dnk is placed 
at the tablo by the side of tho king. 'With tho pc-miission 
of Kawadh, Auusharuau invites the Ma/dakites to 
come out with him into the garden in order there to 
rccoirc the robes of honour. In tho garden Anosharnan, 
having previously caused 12,000 iiolis to be dug, has 
posted his armed men. The Ma/dakites are ' admitted 
to tho garden in groups of 30*10 persons and irihtantly 
hui/ed by tho soldiers, undressed and plimicd, head down* 
wards, in the holes. When all the 12 000 Mu/daKites 
hare beim killed in that war, AnOsharwan takes Ma/dak 
out with him into the garden to sco the men m their fine 
robes of honour. ^la/dak is terrified at tho sight of the 
strange “fruits of the garden” triumphantly shown to 
him by the prime. Then AnOsh.irwan gives orders to his 
men to sci/e ^la/dak and immure him, so that onI> hilf 
of his body be free. In this position hercceires a severe 
lecture from llie piiiiee and is .finall} tot. illy mured 
up. At last, AnOsharw all inearterales his father Kawadli 
and uteetlcs to the throne. Sereral traits ‘'liowing the 
jU'.tico of .Vnosharwau are added to tho nirratnc. 

It is c.i^y enough to assign to this po«-'iu its place 
among our sources. In all the miin fci'ures, and cren 
in most details, it closely agrees whh the Si^asat-nainah, 
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Now, it IS highly nuprobable that the P.irsi poet, the 
distui Anoshu\aii of Keriuiu, ■\^ho is the author of i 
series of nv.iy it^- treating of subjects from the Zoroastriau 
legendary histoiy/ should have followed as his source 
the Islimio Sij asat-nam.ih, «i uoih that us never ver} 
widely knoun, as may be seen from the scucity of inanus 
cripts. furthermore, the two narratives differ in some 
details, which /act seems to confirm the supposition that 
the later of the tuo does not depend directly on the earlier. 
Thus the iivajat describes Mazdak as an Indian, whereas 
in the Sij asat n imah he is a Persian ^ The place of 
domicile of the mubadh appealed to b) Anosharwan is 
in the Siyasatnamah given as Knval in PaVs, m the 
ri\ i}at as Shin/ A< cording to the Siyasatnamah, 
jMft/dik IS precipitated headlong into a hole made^m an 
elevated platform, the rivijat his him immured in tho 
way described abov e Tho most striking difference bet^ een 
tho two sources is tlie following m the rivajat the 
luobadh denounces to tho king the claim of Mazdak as 
false, because it is written m the stars that tho ijoroistrian 
faith shall last until the day of doom , the author of the 
biyasat namah, or his immediate Islamic source, has not 
resisted the temptation to alter the original text for the 
glory of Islam here tho mobadh admits that it is indeed 
wxitton in the stars that a new piophet shah abolish the 
Zoroastnan religion, but that piophet, v\ho is not Mazdak, 
IS yet unborn and shall not be a Persian. 

Our conclusion is this* the nvayat is based on a 
Parsi source representing a literary tiadition which goes 
back to the old Pahlavi romance, being independent of 
the version given in the Siyasat namah Looking upon 
this last version alone, we might be in doubt whether its 
narrative contains the whole of the Pahlavi book, or 
whether it gives only tho last part of the original , but by 

1 f Iloseubc.rg Notices Ue litter ilnre parsie, St I etersb 1^19(p 11®^ 

J, lule cd. Schefer, p 1“2 Ivne SO 
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comparing it with the riva 3 ’at we are in a position to state 
with a considerable degree of probability, that only a few 
introductory remarks have been omitted in the former 
version. 

Thus, a comparative stud}* of these tw o versions en- 
ables us to reconstruct the whole substance of the lost 
Ma z dak-n am agh . 

There exists »stili another account of the Afardak 
incident, which I had overlooked. It is to be found m 
the anonymous Persian Fars-namab, composed in the 12tli 
centur}’’ A.D. and edited in 1021 by G. le Strange and 
E. A. Nicholson foi the Gibb Alemotial Series*. The un- 
known author, being a native of Balkh, has been denomi- 
nated by G. le Strange* Ibnu’l-Balkhi. Here I give a 
summary of the narrative to bo found on pp. 84,-91 of the 
edition : 

During the reign of Kawadh, Mardak makes his 
appearance and preaches his communist doctrine. The 
king accepts the now religion and makes a number of 
communist laws. Hence he is deposed, and Ala/dak flics 
to Azerbaijan. Kai\.1dh is delivered from prison b} his 
sister and makes his way into Turkestan, where he marries 
the daughter of a spahbadh. Ouleaiing that country m 
order to recapture his kingdom, he commands that, if his 
wife ghes birth to a son, she shall call him AnOsharwan. 
Later on Kawadh reconquers his kingdom. During 
his absence, Sliainir, king of Yemen, has invaded Iran 
and extended his military expedition as far as Transoxauia 
and China, The Byzantine Empire, too, has waged war 
with Iran. Kawadh makes peace with the Arabs and 
invidcs Byzantine territor}*. In the meantime his father- 
in-law arrives with his daughter and his little grandson 
Auoshxrwan. In order to ascertain whether the boy is 
really his son or not, Kawadh sits down on a carpet, spread 
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in the garden, amidsfc-a group of men, all like himself in 
appearance and dress ; a flower of sweet basil is given to 
the child by the courtiers, who order him to present it to 
the king. The boy, having looked upon the group, goes 
straight up to Kawadh and presents to him the flower 
with the usual marks of respect. Accordingly Kawadh 
recognizes AnOsharwan as his son. The boy is instructed 
by the best teachers and distinguishes himself in all 
sciences and in good manners. When he has grown up, 
he wishes to check the fatal influence of Mazdak over his 
father, but he is not yet strong enough to make the 
attempt. Once, when father and >on sit together, Kawadh 
asks his son how bo was able to know him among the 
other men, not having seen him before. Anosharwan 
says that he observed the splendour of majesty in the eyes 
of Kawiidb, and love awoke in' his heart at the same 
moment. Ho seizes the opportunity to ask his father why 
he made that trial. On the answer of Kawadh, that he 
had never seen his son and wished to be sure that the boy 
they brought to him was really his offspring, AnOsharwin 
begs to remark that by admitting the importance of rela- 
tionship and pride of race, Kaw’adh has himself denied the 
Mazdakite doctrine about community of wives. As the 
argument makes a certain impression on Kawadh, the 
prince continues his remonstrances, pointing out that as 
money and goods are, according to the Mazdakite faith, 
the common property of all, Mazdak may plunder the 
whole treasure of the king, if he wishes to do so, nay, if 
he were desirous of dishonouring the harem of the king, 
Kawadh, as an adherent to this doctrine, could not 
prevent him from doing so. Kawadh admits the truth of 
the observations and repents of his conduct, declaring that 
never had anybody put things in that light to him, and if 
anyone else had’ done it, he would have thought he spoke 
in hatred. Anosharwan advises his -father to trust in God 
and first and foremost to fight the foreign enemies. 
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Kawadh’ adopts liis advice and defeats the Byzantines. 
On his return from the espedition he abdicates in favour 
of his son, and entreating him to act more wisely than he 
has done himself, he retires from the world. 

Anosharwan rules with justice and wisdom. Having 
consulted his advisers, he watches the propitious moment 
for overcoming Mazdak. He pretends to bean admirer of 
Mazdak and gives him to understand that he is weary of 
his advisers and courtiers and wishes to supply their place 
with adherents of Mazdak, and he invites Mazdak to make 
two lists, one containing the distinguished members of his 
community and the other the soldiers and other men of the 
common people who follow his doctrine. Mazdak composes 
the two lists comprising a total of more than 150,000 names. 
Then AnOsharwan asks Mazdak to invite all the dis- 
tinguished Mazdakites to a banquet on the occasion of the 
Mihrgan festival in order that the king may distribute 
the high dignities among them. Two thousand Mazdakites 
are placed at a long table on the shore of the Tigris, 
Mazdak himself being seated by the side of the king. A 
hundred warriors axe standing all around with their 
weapons concealed under their garments. Suddenly 
Anosharwan kills Mazdak with a blow of his battle-axe. 
At this signal the warriors assault the Mazdakites and 
kill them all. In all the provinces of the empire the 
Mazdakites are seized ; some of them are killed, others 
repent and are pardoned. 

This narrative evidently do^ not represent a single 
line of tradition ; it is based on a combination of sources 
belonging to different lines. The character of Eiiwadh is a 
curious mixture of energj' {^ide Ime-I and HI) and stupidity 
(line IV). The succession of the events is chietiy that of 
line m, but all matters concerning Sokhra and Zarmihr 
are omitted The Shamir incident is taken from the 
Hira tradition, but adapted to the main narrative. The 

43 
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'iccession of Kliusrau Anosharw la during the hfetimo of 
his father IS T. triit borrowed from line IV, but while 
according to Ta‘ ilibi and the Ala/dal n imagh, Kawadh 
IS forcibly dethroned, the abdication, in the Eirsnamah, 
IS voluntary One legendary motif m our nairative does 
not occur, as far as I Know, in any other old source the 
experiment by means of which Kawadh ascertains that 
Anosharw'an is really his son, and the ingenious manner 
in which Anoshaiw an avails himself of his fathers pride 
of race as an argument against the teachings of Mazdak 



AUTHOnSfflP OF THE PBTHVIEAJAVUAYAM 


By Djr. S. K. BELVALKAn, h.a., ph.d., i.e.s. 

The Sanskrit Mahakavya or historical romance deal- 
ing with the “ Victory of the famous Prithiiraj Ghauhan,” 
“ the last Hindu Emperor of India, who, unlike many 
‘ last ' Emperors of ancient and modern times, shed 
such undying glory over the Bajput name by his 
chivalry’ and heroism,”^ is unhappil)* preserved to us in a 
solitary and mutilated birch-bark MS. (No. 150 of 1875-76) 
now deposited in the Bhandarkar Institute of Poona. 
The present writer has prepared an edition of the Poem, 
fragmentary as it was, for the Bibliotheca Indica Series 
of Calcutta; but as itis not yet completely published, much 
Miluablo historical and literary information that had been 
culled from the Poem for being utilised in the intro- 
duction of that edition has remained necessarily un- 
published. On the basis of a transcript of the original 
MS. supplied by mo, Rai Har Bilas Sarda published 
(JRAS 1913, pp. 259-281) a short summary of the contents 
of the preserved portions of the Poem and compared the 
gcneology given by the MahukavyA with the date, made 
available from inscriptions and other more or less reliable 
historical sources.* On a closet inspection of the Poem it 
docs not appear that Mr. Sarda’s learned Note on the 
Kfvvya needs much correction except in a few smaller 
details. But Sarda’s interest was avowedly historical: 
,tho important literary features of the Poem ho seems 
to have altogether ignored. It is accordingly proposed 
hero to indicate a few of these that are mainly helpful in 
determining tho authorship of the Poem. 

1 Vaidyat llj»lory oC Medina allsdU, pt «.p.90. 

5 A simiUr attvopt w»9 made as early as 1803 by James Morrison in tie 
Wiener ZcitscUrifi, VII, pp. I&S-IOS. 
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2 Jonaraja, the author of the second Eajataraugini, 
who has ^vritten a learned commentary on the Prthvjraja 
vijaya given by the present MS , cannot of course have 
been the author of the original Poem He cites and 
decides between different readings in the Poem, and m 
more than one place p 252, lines I7f), he expresses 
his admiration for an idea, contained in the work with 
a remark like — i The 
Kavya must have accordingly obtained sufficient vogue m 
the world of scholars to induce a person of the status of 
Jonaraja to write a commentar} upon it And from the 
way in which Jonaraja alliidea* to his commentorial 
labours on the Poem — 


r II 


where he compares himself to a salt merchant reaching 
the haven of his rest m producing the present learned 
commentary, it would seem that Jonaraja undertook fo 
comment upon the Poem at a somewhat mature age and 
as he elsewhere tells us, at the express request of Bome 
of his learned friends (ajnam avapya vidusam) The 
accepted date of Jonaraja is A D 1417 1467, and all doubt 
on the score of his not being the author of the present 
MahaLavya is set at rest by the circumstance that the 
Poem IS referred to expressly by name in the Alamkara 
vimarimi of Jayaratha (Kavyainala edn, p 64) where, 
Canto V, stan/a 50, of the Prthvirajavijaya (ed , p 1^3) is 
cited Jayaratha flourished in the first quarter of the 
13th century, that is to say, within a generation of the 
composition of the Prthvirajavijaya , and it would seem 
that the Poem had already so very early attracted the 
attention of the scholars, partly by the peculiarly rom^vn 


1 At the end of Canto 7 , Canto 10, etc 
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years earlier than Prtliviraja aud who in thatPoem(I. 21) 
calls saffron and poetic genius as “ the twin products of 
his native country.” Phis love for the “ Home of Learn- 
ing” which Prthviraja evinced oven as a suckling infant, 
wo need not bo at all surprised to find aotnall) illustrated 
later in the Poem itself, namol}', to^\ards the end of Canto 
XII, whole the extant fragment of the Poem breaks off. 

4. As is clear even from a cursory reading of the 
Poem, the central theme on which it is based is the re- 
incarnation of Kama, for specific reasons detailed towards 
the end of Canto VI (cd. pp. 203-242), as Prthvinija; 
which naturally implies the corresponding icmcarnations 
of Laksinana ( = Prthviraja’s younger brother Hariraja), 
of Kausaljii ( = KarpQradcM, their mother), of Daiaratha 
( = Idomeivara, their father), and others. But as, according 
to their current belief, SiU, the consort of Rama, Mas 
supposed to have sought tho rest eternal in the bosom of 
her ilother, tho Earth-goddess, tlio author of the Poem 
was conservative enough not to make Sita seek another 
reincarnation to become the wife of Prthviraja. But as 
tho hero of the Poem must have a befitting heroine, the 
poet has made use of another very clever ruse to get out 
of tho difficulty. It would scorn that one morning 
Prthviraja w'as inspecting his Royal Picture-gallery or 
Alokhya-grha (Canto XII, 32), upon tho walls of which 
W'ero depicted tho scenes from the Ramayana, very much 
like those familiar to us from Bhavabhuti’s Uttararama- 
carita. There the young Prthviraja seems to have taken 
violent fancy to a picture of Tilottama, the heavenly 
nymph, who, instructed by the master dramatist Bharata, 
was playing the part of Sita in one of the dramas named 
“Anaranya-manyu-iamana” or Pacification of Anaranya s 

I Anaranya ^vas an anceitorof Da«'araUta who was killed by llavaua and 
who dies predicting Ravana’s death at the bands of one of his successors. See 
namayana, UttarakoD^S; Canto ID. 
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who ruled cir 1110 1120 AD, and although one of 
his successors, Pararaardin (cii 1165 1203), ^^as defeated 
by Prthvirija, tho exact significance of a reference to that 
Imo of princes in this particular context does not seem 
very clear Sainyogiti, the famous consort of Prthviraja 
(and prcsumabl} the “incarnation’ of thonjmphTdottama) 
belonged, as is well known, to Kanauj, and not to 
Kalaujar 

5 Tho reverse side of tho same fragmentary folio 
gives another important piece of information of great 
hterarj value There is a definite reference here to 
Bilhana and to tho rewards he recened from Vikramanla 
to Bilhana s patron Kama whom Bilhana never ceased 
praising to Bilhana s residence m Prayaga and to his 
anxiety to spend tho largo rewards that he obtained for 
tho benefit of his own native country of Kashmir 
( ), where he seems 
to have endowed large Matins, which served as seats of 
Jearning and lieJped to spread tiie /ame of KashmJuan 
learning all over India' It would seem that Jayanaka 
the young Kishmlrian, belonged to one such Matha 
And since the author of the Poem has given such 
abundant biographical details of Ju} anaka, m all pro- 
bability the author of the Prthvlr ijavijaya has to 
be identified with this Jaj inal a of Kashmir The young 
Kashmirian seems to have found a sympathetic friend 
in Prthivibhata, the chief bard of Prthviraja’s court 
whom he pays a very handsome compliment (XII, 64) 
by describing him as “the sun that shows to advantage 
the good qualities of others, and at the same time the 
great darkness that refnses to show their weak points 
But the author must have nevertheless excited the jealousy 
of others If Jonarajas interpretation of one of the 

1 T1 ese refereuces to B lhaD% are borne out by I is own statements m 
Canto 18 of the Vikramaukadevacanta 



AVERAGE WORD-LENGTH IN SANSKRIT. 

Bt Prof. A.G. Woolner 

Several 3 cars ago it occurred to me that the ohviou'i 
tendency of later SansKrit to use longer v’Ords, including 
longer compounds, might bo measured so as toaffoid, if 
not a criterion, at least an indication of date There was 
the possibility that the tendency to prefer words of a cer 
tain length or the tendency to uso say dissyllables and 
trisyllables m certain average proportions would be im 
conscious and would prevail against the general tendency 
to imitate older works and »vgambt conscious variations 
of style 

At the moment I was interested in a comparison of 
tho piahipta aersos of tho Mcghadiita with those accep 
ted as authentic. On making an analysis of word length, 
I was surpiised to find such a largo proportion of mono- 
syllables and dissyllables, viz, monosyllables 10.9 por cent 
in the Moghaduta and? 8 per cent in tho praliipia verses, 
dissyllables 317 percent in the Moghaduta and 297iQ 
the 2 )rahiipta verses 

The second point that struck me was that whereas, in 
general, dissyllables wero coraraouesfc and longer words 
proportionately loss common, there was an excess of 
words of 4 G and 10 syllables This is obviously due to the 
influence of the Mandakranta metro It is interesting 
to note that the eveeas of 4 and 6 syllables is leather more 
* pronounced 111 the piaLnpta verses, indicating to that 
extent inferior mastery of the metro 

The average length of a word in the whole poem 
worked out at 3 49 

Asimilar analysis ofthe verses intho Vikramorvasiy'i' 
showed monosyllables 117 pc, dissyllables 355 
average length 3 20 syllables. 
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A selection from the Kiimarasambhavam yielded 
monosyllables 8.1 p.c., dissyllables 27.7 p.c. and average 
length 3.49. But in the Rtusamhara the average length 
is 4.39. 

It seemed therefore that the variations in sections of 
the same author were too considerable for the percentage 
of dissyllables to be of any value as an indication of age. 

There remained the possibility that the average word- 
length itself might furnish such an indication. 

A number of Vedic hymns showed an average word- 
length of 2.3 syllables, the Kathaka Upanishad 2.47. 

A selection of the Eamayana yielded 3.6. 

The verses in the first book of the Kavj'a-Praka sa 
gave 3.8. The verses in the Malati-Madhavam 3.G3. 

On the whole however it appeared that tho word- 
length varied with the simplicity or complexity of tho 
BtyU which was already obvious, and gave no further 
indication of date. 

It -may be mentioned that tho versos ascribed to 
Bhasa lu the anthologies' show a word-length of 2.6, the 
versos in tho Svapavasavadattam 2.84, and in tho 
Madhyavyfiyoga 3.1. 

But it seems this is only another way of saying that 
the stylo of those verses is comparatively simple, which 
wo know before. 

So tho attempted method of dating by counting 
syllables appea'rs to be barren. 

In view of this negative result it is not necessary to 
give the details of the editions used or to check again tho 
accuracy of tho counting, but the table appended may bo 
of some interest as indicating the normal proportion of 
words of difieront lengths. 

1 Vid« X)r. L. Sarap’s cJitloa of SvapDaTosavadattam. 
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Verses m 


AVords 01 

Mcghad ita 

Praksipla 

Vikramo 

Malati Kumara I 

1 Sj liable 

10 9 

7 8 

117 

13 7 

81 

2 Syllables 

31 7 

29 7 

35 5 

30 2 

27 7 

3 „ 

19 8 

19 5 

19 2 

26 6 

221 

4 

18 G 

23 7 

15 3 

130 

17 6 

5 

31 

11 

72 

ee 

97 

6 „ 

72 

88 

40 

34 

07 

7 

36 

35 

19 

24 

31 

8 „ 

9 

— 

23 

14 

22 

9 „ 

1 1 

1 1 

6 

C 

6 

10 „ 

2 10 

24 

6 

9 

6 

11 .. 

18 

— 

2 

9 

17 

12 

1 

— 

4 

1 

- 

13 , 

9 

1 1 

2 

4 

13 

14 

19 

3 

1 

1 

— 

15 „ 

18 

— 

— 

2 

— 

le „ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

17 „ 

18 

3 

- 

05 

— 


Aforage length 3 49 


320 363 340 



EARLY PERSIAN POETRY AND ITS RELATION 
TO ARABIC POETRY. 

Br Db. U«‘ M. Daudpota, m.a. (bomb), pild. (cantatj), 5r.r..A.s. 

Eor the first two centuries of Islam, the history of 
Persian poetry is almost a blank. During this long 
period Arabic reigned supremo. It was the language of 
diplomacy, religion aud belles Icttros, and the poets and 
literary men used it in preference to their own native 
tongue. Th6 Pcrsian-Arabic writers of the ‘Abbisid times, 
who otherwise evinced a keen interest in historical and 
philological pursuits, bestowed little care on collecting the 
poetical relics of thcir’own country. Even those of them 
who wrote about the history and culture of ancient Iran 
chose to do so in Arabic, either because Persian had not 
attained the porfootion of a literary form, or because it was 
a fashion to write in Arabic in those days. 'Phis apathy 
and iudifferonco on the part of Persian scholar.*? must have 
caused many ancient Persian Diwnns to fall into oblivion. 
Atauy an indigenous poet inubt have sung and died in a 
sequestered corner of his country without making his 
YQiCQ heard^ and many a lyre been loft unstrimg without 
transmitting its notes to posterity. Thus it is that wo 
possess neither the poetical record of the h\o centuries 
immediately following the advent of Islam, nor those of 
the preceding Sasanian period. Whether these records 
perished during the onslaught of the Arabs, or disapi)earcd 
through the neglect of PerBiaii savants theiiisohes, there 
could be no doubt regarding (he oxistonce of poetry in 
Persia before and after (he Arab invasion.* The names 

1 Aliu lltIM Al.‘A*kart (ob, 303 A.IIJ tLal the ancient IVnuu* 
did poMewi poetry, «b!ch oniuj; toiU walneM could not be collected l» byok*. 
The same autiiur agaiu »iya IbM the IVrsians poveMct! poetry which 
of their hhtory niid vatfarc. aod that It was {retcrrrd la the 
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of some of the minstrels of olden times, such as Barbad 
Bimshad and 60 \eral others, arc significant m this respect 
for music and poetry must go hand in hand 

What the nature of ancient Persian poetry really was 
cannot be exactlj known Probably it was of ti\ o types— , 
the ballad and the epic ‘ On the other hand, Pa/ lim'd, dm 
Sa‘d Gurganl, who versified the romance of Vis o E imin 
(410 AH) from a Pahlavi version of the same, assures 
us that the ancient Persians did not cultivate the art of 
poetry ^ This is by no means the truth The fact is that 
Muslim writers did not regard ancient Persian poetry as 
poetry, because it did not conform to the rules of prosody 
as formulated by K/iahl b Ahmad (100 170 AH) Thus 
‘Awfi and Shams i Qays both agree that the Khusrawani 
airs sung by Barbad were without metre and rhyme aud 
without any literary grace, although they were full of 
encomiums on his sovereign’ As against this is the 
view that the ancient Persians, like the breeLs, used no 
rhyme in their poetical compositions, and that a certain 
■ft liter named Hasuni or Hasubi (?) had collected this kind 
of blank verse in a book, which ho called “Yubah N imali 
(The Book of Desire) * This brings us to the opinion 
held by Di Paul Horn, who suggests that although the 
ancient Persians did not use rhyme m their poetiy, they 

royal arcbjves Gradually with the di^appciranco of tlieir lingaaoe tier 
poetry aUo peared, aud there remaiued only Arabic poetry on their tougues 
„ (Tafdil p 217 of At lohfatui BahiyyaL) 

1 Jackson Early Persian Poetry p 2 

2 Vis o llamln, ed C pt Lees Calcutta 1665 pp H 1^ -^l is ^ 

also held by the great AlJabiz ( 160 ^55 A H ) wlosjys Ei cry nation w 
some way or other tries to preserre its past relics and historical traditioua tl c 
Arabs did go by raeans of poetry winch is their peculiar gift a d tl e Pcrs ans 
by erecting magnificent edifices each as Istak.hr and Madam aud forts 
bridges sepulchral va ilts etc Then tl e Arabs wii ted to emulate tl cm i this 
respect and thiy built Gbumdan Qa^rMaanb Ablaq and otl era so that they 
might remain unrivalled in tl e field of poetry (Kitnb u 1 Ilayawan, i 36^ 

3 LubabulAIbab i 20 aodAlMujam p liO 

4 iliyorul Ash ar Leiden Mss Codex 683 (2) Warn p 0 and Br 
JIus Add, 1670 p 4b This book la attributed to isajlrud din •’Z 
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mu'jfc at least have had metro. The folk-songs, in which 
the rhythm depends upon the number of syllables used in 
each verse, afford abundant proof in support of this 
theory.^ We, however, would maintain that the ancient 
Persian ballads did contain a kind of metre and rhyme, 
and that they were, in some degree, like the rajaz of the 
pre-Islamio Arabs, as may bo seen from the passages 
quoted below. The author of TariA*/H-Sistan says that the 
following hymn used to be sung by the Zoroastrian priests 
of the Karkuyah fire-temple," which was built by Kay 
K7tusraw in Sistan to the memory of the Divine Light 
(Hush-i-Gaxshasp, the Intolligencc of Gutshasp) which 
appeared to him vhile he was busy quelling the demons 
of those districts.'’ Only one of the several strophes 
is given : — 


Furukht bada rush, K7/unidan Garshap hush, 
Harm parast az jush, Nash kun may-i- nush, 
Durust bida gQsh, Bbafarin nihadah gQsb, 
Hamisha nikl kQsh, Day gud7msht-o- dfish, 
Shaba khuday-gana 1 
Li-afarm-i- Shahl. 


Mufti M(l: SnMu’llSii of Rilmpur, who wroto a comment try on it with the 
title Mlzatm’l-Afkar (liUoUnow, 12G1 All) A eunilar view ii held by 
Al-'.'isknri who Biye that tnero nrotuno^in Psraian, which hire no rhyme. 
(Kitiibu's Siiitt'atayn, p 103). 

1 Geschichte der Pcrsisclie Litcratnr, p. 44. 

2 rjc/cLe Strange “Thp Lando of the Eistcrn Cahphitc,” pp. 341.42 

3 This information is derired from the article of Mirzu ‘Abbas AshtiySni 
of 'ielirao, published in the Kftvab, No SondTol.ii of the New Series, The 
name of the author of the Hiitory of SistAn « not know’n j but it is certain 
thit he hied ui the troiiblons tiin»softbc Mongol irruptions and enjoyed the 
pitroingo of Malik N-ijiru'd-dm Wa’I Uiqq and his two sons Mnlik.i.Mn’nz^am 
Itulvnu'ddin Mahtnuil, and Sliah-i Mu'szzim Nnjnitn'd-din, who were rulers of 
SUtAii It appears from Ins on n writings that the book was composed between 
the years fi75 and CSO A.H The history contains valnablo information about 
the SifTarid dj nasty, besides many picOcsof early Persian poetry. Rudakl’s ode 
bcgtnniug with "Mfidar i-niny... was also identified by MirzA QatwInI from 
this book, for which see pp 215.317.of JJt.A.S April 1926. 
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Wo may infer from this that the native poetry of Persia 
m the Sasanmn times as ■well as in the first Wo centuries 
of the Muslim era, was of this simple kind Purther 
evidence as to the rajaz nature of the early verses is 
afforded by the following lines of Yazid b Mnf&Tiigh al 
Himyari/ m which he makes an arch reference to 
Sumayyab, the grandmother of ‘Ubaydu Hah b Zi}ad 
when the latter ordered the poet to be paraded through 
the streets of Basrah 

Abast 0 nahidh ast, ‘Usarat i Zabib ast, 
Sumayjah ruy safid-ast 

The following verses, which the people of are 

said to have recited in dension of Asad b ‘Abdi Hah at his 
temporary defeat by the iT/taqan m 119 AH,* further 
corroborate our surmise 

Az A!7iuttalan amadi, Bi ru tab ih atnadi, 

Abara baz imadi, KMiBhl. o nizar amadi 

From Khnttal didst thou come, 

With a worn out face didst thou come, 

Homeless and desolate didst thou come, 

Dry and lean didst thou come 
The above instances are of the rajaz character, and 
would strike any one with the conviction that the early 
Persian poetry did possess metre, rhythm and rhyme, the 
three essentials of poetry Gradually, as Persian poets 
became accustomed to the Arabic metrical system, they 
began to compose m all sorts of intricate metres 

Bahram i Gur, who is generally supposed to have 

1 Yazid b Mufarri^/* 'll U myan lived lu the reign of Muaviyab I 
(661 6S0 A D ) and d ed in 688 A 1) »e only 66 years after the Hijrah In 
consequence of this lampoon Qbaydu llah exiled him to SiJ stan where be wss 
pat in prison For f irther details v d« Ibn Qataybih Ash Sbi rn wa'sh 
Shu'aia, ed De Goeie pp 213 

2 ^abari, ii pp 1603 1603 
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composed the first verse ra Perejan/ and whose Diwan (0 
was seen and read b} in Bn77i^ra,’ is reported 

by A1 SIas‘udi to have composed a number of poems 
m Arabic and Persian, which, however, he refrains 
from quoting m order to have space® These indeed, 
would have been an important aid in determming 
the precise form of poetry at the time But neither 
Mas'udi nor other historians deser\e much credence m 
this respect At any rate, with the exception of certain 
poetical passages in the Avesta, which are really the 
impassioned utterances of a prophet rather than a poet, 
scarcely any pre-Islamic Persian poetry has come down to 
us But what 18 more regrettable is that we possess very 
scanty information about the poetry produced in the first 
two centuries of the Hijrah This may have been partly 
due to want of patronage and change of circumstances, 
but some other reasons must be sought for the complete 
disappearance of early Persian poetry* One of these 
reasons may be the absence of Rawis or rhapsodists who 

1 Tfta alibi OAtttar ed Zotenbe^ p 557 Tbe aatJioTity cited by 
himis Ibn KbudadAbib Bat the verses qaoted m bta Uasalik walMamabk 
(Leiden p 118}, vtz 

Manam Sbir i Sbalanbab, Alaosta babr i talab, 
are of the rajaz kind and might hare been the result of an outburst of feeling 
on the part of that merry monarch The etory given by JDawKtshah of the 
occasion wbich evoked this aberration of Babram is not mentioned by Airfi 
Shams i Qays or Nizgmi 'Aruli altl ough it is recorded by Ibnu i Faqili 
(c/ Eilab a 1 Buldan cd De Goejc Leiden 1837 pp 2a6 257) ilk^hbi on the 
other hand, records (tJ de (7/tarar p a42) qii to a different story of Babram s 
skill in hunting tiie deer In this bis favounte harper Azodwar, loses her life 
onmg to her inoidmate demands Thai BahTom might hare composed occasional 
Tsrses cannot be donbted, but the verse as genecnlly ascribed to him la far 
from genuine The rersiou given by Ibo KlmrdarfAbih seems to be nearer to 
the truth 

2 LnbSbu*l Albab, i 9 

3 Muruj, u 193 The exact Arabic is Wa lahQ ash Srun kathlrgtan 
bi 1 *Arabiyyah rra I Fgrsiyyah a radna *aD dAikrifaa fi faatlAal mairdi' talban li 1 
ikht ^Sri wa t ijasi 

44 
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might have treasured up the early ballads m then 
memories and handed on to their descendants 


Our object here is not to discuss the debatable ques 
tiou as to who composed tho first verse m Persian, but to 
point out that, along with the poots who are thus honoured, 
there lived several others whose names have not been 
preserved, and that Hanj'alah (d before 248 AH) wai bj 
no means the only poet who flourished during the 
Tahirid rule (205 259 AH),^ Our anthologists show 
gross ignorance even as regards those poets who acclaimed 
Ya'qub b al-Lay^/t (254 265 A.H ) when he firmly esta 
blished himself in Sistan. Of these, Muhammad b 
■Wasit as Sijzi, the secretary oi Ya'qub, deserves raenhea^ 


The author of the History of Sistan says that after 
the Arair Ya'qub had crushed his enemies and wrested the 
city of Harat from the hands of the Tahirid governor in 
the year 253 A H , compelling the Tahirid prince 
Muhammad (249 250 AH), to recognise him as ruler of 
Sistan, Kibul, Kirmauand rirSjhomade i triumphal entry 
into hia capital town Sistan Tho people made great rejoi 
cmgs at his arrival, and their great divmc, Abu Ahmad 


1 One such i<? Muhammad b al Ba'jtb (d 215 A H) whose poems 
recited to Tftban bj some old men of Maru^/ah (t»?e Tub »i 1388) 01^*^ 
eatly Teraes which no longer Ciist ate ascribed to one Abvi I Ash \th oI 
and to which an allusion is to be found in an Arabic poem by Abu Wuslw 
Mnbammadb Bahr of Isfahan (Yocxut Mn jamu 1 Udabft/ Leiden p 421) 


Abu Eaf? Hakim b AJiwaiof Suj/i^d (lired in the Srd century A H ) *<• 
whom the following verse is attributed, and who was tho inventor of a mua n! 
iDstr iment, Shahrudh, was by DO means the frst poet (Al Uujin,Shamsi 
Qays, p 170 l71 Mafatihu 1 T71 im of Rhwanzmi ed Van Vloten p 23 ) 










How could the antelope bound over the plain’ 

She has no mate, how conid she leap without n mate ’ 

2 The information that follows is derived from the History of 6 
for which I am deeply indebted to the article of Mirza Abbas Iqbal Ashhx®'” 
m Kavah (New Senes 1921) No n 
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‘Ui/iman b. ‘AffJn (d. 255 A.H.) inserted his name m the 
Friday sermon. The poets addressed Arabic verses to him 
in celebration of his victory, but as ya’qOb was innocent 
of Arabic, he exclaimed : “ Why should people say what 
I cannot understand ?” On hearing this, Muhammad b. 
Wasif, who happened to be present at the time, and who 
was regarded to be a distinguished scholar of the day, at 
once recited the following verses in Persian' : 

fit j ^\i- 
lX— fcJo JO. ^ 

Cj' ->’ •'f 

fLy t_e,^ ^ 

t— ^C-1 j ^ 3 >^1 ^Lj tX* 

f Ua* j J ^ 

fiT ^^lJ5 ab 'i 

1 Tbeirre^ttUntjr or uidtroaad UQ«reQoes3of coostructioa clear]/ ehoir 
that thefragmeat la {^tieitoa u old, and that it is the Crst attempt of Waeif at 
Persiatk poetry. Tae atilSaf ol the Hieljry of 8»slan remaiks that Ibn 'Wajff 
was the first to compose verses m Persuo, aod that no oae befote him had done 
eo('), bccaaacj says be, 80 locg 83 the Fersisos (Siiaoians) ruled, the people 
sought their favour by composiug verses according to the SbusTawauf airs. 
After the coming of the Arabs, the people of Perm wrote m Arabic and were 
well versed in Arabic poetry Soforo I'a'qub, however, there arose no such 
great man whom the people might glorify in poetry except Hauwah b ‘Abdl’U&b 
aUKbariji, who himielf was a learned man and knew Arabic His soldiers too 
were mostly Arabs and epokc Arabic, aodhia panegyrists addressed verses to 
him la Arabic The author of the History of Sistan aays that the above Qasidah 
IS long, bat tnat he has recorded only 6 verses. 

hlo^mmadb. Wo^fas-ioujl seems to have lived to a goodly old age and seen 
the ^aSands at the height of their own power and at their fall, which he bewails 
with considerable pathos llis other extint verses pe-tuaiug to the captivity of 
<Amr b al lAjt/i lu -37 AIL by the Simamd pnac: IsmVil and the downfall of 
the klogiom dae to the vicioos way of the I til ruler *|'aUtr need not be 

luentioDcd here* 
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iSji J ,0 

C)ji^ ^ y jl A 
cjU j)\ j- jl j: jifT J5 

1. 0 PrinCQ, before whom tho princes of the world, 
high and low, are servants, attendants, clients, 
dog binders and slaves. 

2. From eternity it was inscribed on the Preserved 

Tablet : Grant kingdom to Abu Yusuf Ya'qub b. 
al-Layi7z, the hero. 

3. Bassam submitted,* while the Katbil* received 

a blow on his leg, his army out to pieces, and 
their homes turned to dust. 

4. You recited : “To whom belongs the sovereignty 
to-day?”^ with certitude, 0 Prince! God gave 
you victory oyer that vast army in spite of your 
small numbers.'* 

6. ‘Ammar sought your life, but from him instead 

was it out off; your sword became an arbiter 

among the wild beasts. 

6. His life came to you, saying, “ Long may you 
live like Noah!" His body was bung up from 
gate of Akar, while his head was on the gate of 
Ta'am.® 

l Bass5ai wM one of those Kharijites whs went to ya'q.ub to sue for 
peace. He was a learned man, and when he saw the mstlio d of Ibo Ws ® 
too began composing Persian poetry. HU rerses and those of ano ther lesrced 
‘contemporaiy named Jitfubammad b. UaiAtUad as'SijsI are cited by the author 
of the History of SIstan. There must havearisso saver al other Persian poet^ 
who, encoaraged by the attitude of Ya'qub, mast have sung in Persian, 
whose verses have not been preserved by the anthologists. 

’ 2 Ratbll was the common title of the ruler of Kabul and Slsta'i 
days. Vide Ualad/turl, pp. 397’402. 3 Qur’an, .\l. 10. ■! 

5 Akar and Ta'am were the names of the gates of SIstan. 
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From the fragments loffcbycarly Persian poets, we can 
infer that they composed poetry on some special occasions, 
describing only what the events required; that most of 
them being already masters of Arabic verse found it easy, 
under the stimulus of peculiar circumstances, to direct 
their attention to Persian, and that Persian poetry began 
as essentially panegyrical. 

Long before the rise of the .S.itt.irid dynasty, however, 
Persian music hud travelled into Arabia, and given 
impetus to Arabic music. Thus Ibn Mirjah of Mecca, 
who was the first to adapt Persian musio to Arabic, 
learnt the art of singing from the Persian artisans who 
were employed by ‘Abdu’llrih b. Zubayr to repair the 
Iva'bah'; and Si'ib Khaf/tir of Mefiina first learnt to 
play on the lute from the Persian singing-girls, whom 
‘Abdu’llah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayr. had brought to Medina, 
and Subsequoutly from a Persian named Nashlt.’ It is 
obvious that those Persian singers must have originally 
sung in their native tongue.’ \Vc also read that the 
Caliph HArQnu't-Rashld called one famous lute-player 
Sunayd from FSrs in order to decide whether Ibr.thira or 
Zalzal was a better player.’ Later on, tho poet AbQ 
Taminain (190-231 A.H.) was fascinated by tho singing of 
a .female musioian at a biuquet in Abrashahr' without, 
however, oomprohonding the iiic.ining of what sho sang. 
Ho expresses his regret iu the following lincb' : 

U j Cfljtdl ,Z^ 15 **^ 

I Agbi&I, ill. 65, Nuw47t1 : IT. 

3 AghAnl.ni.lS3. Nanrrt. ir, 1M7* 

9 Von Kremcr; OillQrgrt.lfiehtr,i. 27- 

4 JiU 1 : KltAbn'v Tij. vi'. ^0 

5 An rtrl/ MaOun oioic fi>r ({s’* ij'Mi : ’iJis Linliuf th« 

|>£tcm C*hphktt, p.SWj 

6 Olwln, UrjrooUi extiUou, [t. 4.G. 
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I did not understand her meaning, but she kindled 
my heart and so I could not ignore her plain- 
tive notes; 

I remained like a blind man who is smitten with the 
love of fair damsels, but cannot see them. 

Ibn u’r-Bumi (221-280 A.H.), too was not insensible to the 
rich melody of Persian music. He says^ ; — 

tViAi ftUt 

Mix the voice of chaste women singing for their 
- drink with tho music of eloquent Persians in a 
garden. 

This muaio, as time went on, grew more in volume until 
it burst forth in real poetry in tho person of Bfidakl. 
The two silent centuries at last fouud their voice in him. 
With the skill of a harper, a prototype of the nnoiont bards, 
he combined tho consummate art of a versatile poet, to 
whom we can trace all tho verse forms of Persian poetry, 
that have been in vogue ever since his days. Theio 
have been poets before him and after him and would have 
left us a rich legacy of their poetical output, but Time 
has laid its cruel hands on their works. Tho accidental 
burning of the Samanid Library (about 998 A.D.), and tho 
dosfcruotion of the Buwayhid Library by tho iconoolabt 
Mahmud (420 A.H.), in which these poetical treasures 
may have been stored, and afterwards tho vandalism of 
the savage Tartars, sealed their doom. Else as late as 
the time of Nasir-i-Khusraw (b. 394 A.H., d. 481?) or 
even much later than that, the Liw.Xns of early Persian 
poets seem to have been not only preserved but sedulously 
studied. In his Safar-namah, he tells us that while at 
Tabriz (Safnr 20, A.H. 438) he made tho acquaintance of 
the Persiau poot Qatran, who read with him the Dlwans of 


1 UlnSu, ed Ramil (Jilatil, Cairu, 1921. 



THE PAHLAVAS AND PAEASIKAS IN ANCIENT 
SANSKEIT LITERATUEE. 

By Prof. P. V. Kane, m.a., ll.m. 

In the following an attempt has been made to bring 
together a few of the references to the ancient Persians- 
that occur in Sanskrit literature. 

The word ‘ Pahlava ’ in Sanskrit seems ta have been 
adopted from the same word in Persian, which was the 
Persian transformation of the older Partliava. Parthia 
roughly corresponded with modern Khorasan. The word 
* Parasika ’ is the Sanskrit way of representing what the 
Greeks called Persis (that is Ears). Whatever be the 
origin of the names, both of them have been used in 
Sanskrit literature from ancient times and they are often 
coupled with the words Saka, Yavana, Kamboja aud 
Balhika. 

Though the word Mleccba occurs in the Vedic 
literature (e.g. in the Satapatha-Brahmana, S.B.E., Vol. 26, 
p. 32), the above two words or their constant companions 
(Saka, Yavana, Kamboja) have not been traced in it. The 
earliest certain reference toihe non-Indian peoples on the 
north-west of India is probably the one in the Kirukta 
(II. 2) to the Kambojas “ the verb savaii meaning ‘motion . 
is used in the speech of the Kambojas alone, while its ^ 
derivative ‘i'avah’ is employed in the speech of the 
Aryas”. It has to be noticed that Yaska here draws a 
distinction between the Aryas and the Kambojas.^ 
Panini (IV. L 175) teaches that the word ' Kamboja 
denotes a king of the Kamboja people, while Katyaj^^^ 
adds that this is the case not only with the king of the 
Kambojas, but also of the Colas, Keralas, Sakas and 
Yavanas. Panini (IV. I. 49) teaches the formation of 
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‘Yavanaui’ from Yavaiia^ Katyayana adds that the 
^ord ‘YaYanani’ is applied to the Yavana script. Panini 
(IV. 3. 117) further regards the ‘parivadigana’ as contain- 
ing words denoting tribes subsisting by the profession of 
arms and so ‘pariavah’ means *the Parsu tribe subsisting 
by the profession of arms’. ‘Pariavah’ bears a close 
resemblance to Pars or Persis (of the Greeks) and it is not 
unlikely that it is the older representative of the word 
‘Parasika’. Two of the other words in the jjarhadigana 
are *asura’ and ‘halhlka*. The word ‘ Saka-parthiva’ in 
Panini (U. I. GO) has been variously explained from the 
times of Patafijali (140 B.C) and Mr. Jayasval plausibl 3 ' 
argues that it denotes ‘Scythic Parthian kin^ (Indian 
Antiquary for 1919, p. 12). A^oka in his 2nd Edict names 
‘Antiyoko’, the Yonaraja, in the oth Edict he brings to- 
gether the countries of Yona, Kamboja and Gandhara, and 
in the 13th Edict he mentions ‘Antiyoko’ Yonaraja and 
four kings beyond him and the countries of Yona and 
Eambhoja, But the edicts of A^oka do not expressly 
mention Parasika or Pahlava. The inscription of Eudra- 
daman about the lake Sudax^ana (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 
Vm, pp. 42-45) associates a YavanarajaTusaspha (or-spa) 
with the great Aioka. The name has a Persian ring, but 
he is styled Yavanaraja. The minister Suvisakha who 
carried out the work of restoring the dam of the lake 
under Eudradaman Alahaksatrapa was a Pahlava and son 
of Kulaipa and governor of Anarta and Surastra, In the 
Nasik Inscription of the 19th j'ear of Siri Pulimayi 
Vasifchiputa, Siri Satakani Gotamiputa is said to have been 
the destroyer of the Sakas,' Yavanas and Pahlavas 
(Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Vlll, pp. 60-61). From these 
references it is clear that the Pahlavas were well-known 
in India about the beginning of the Christian era and had 
come to occupy such responsible posts as the governorship 
of Snras^a (Kathiawar), 

40 
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It is remarkable that the Arthaiastra of Kautilya 
(n.30, p. 133 of Shama Sastri’s ed.) mentions the best 
breeds of horses as those of Kambhoja, Sindhn, Aratta 
and Vanayu and the middling ones of Balhika, Papeya, 
Sauvira and Taitala and that it omits all reference to 
Parasika horses. The Ainarako^a on the other hand 
(which belongs to the 5th or Gth century A.B.) chooses 
for special mention Vanayu, Pfirasika, Kamboja and 
Valhika horses. 

The Manusmrti (X. 43-44) is prepared (in spite of its 
orthodox spirit) to go bo far as to say that the Paimdrakas, 
the Odras, Dravidas, Kambojas, Yavanas, Sakas, Paradas, 
Pahlavas, Cinas, ICiratas, Daradas and Khoias were 
originally ICsatriyas but gradually came to be reduced to 
the status of SQdras on account of their giving up the 
proper rites and ceremonies for the twice-born and on 
account of their non-association with Brdhmanas. 

The Mahabharata contains many references to the 
Pahlavas and Paraeikas. Adiparva (176.36-38) says 
that the cow of Vasistha, when angered by Viivilinitra 
produced hordes of Pahlavas, Dravidas, Sakas, Yavanas, 
Sabaras and Mlecohas of various sorts for the utter 
annihilation of the army of VUvamitra. The Sabhaparva 
(32.16-17) while describing the conquest of western 
countries by Nakula says that he subdued the MIecchas 
* who were on the bosom of the ocean’, the pahlavas, the 
Barbaras, Kiratas, Yavanas, Sakas and brought from them 
jewels (as tribute). In the Udyogaparva, (4.15), Drupada 
tells Yudhipthira that he must seek the alliance of the 
kings of the Sakas, Pahlavas and Daradas. Bhisraapar^ii 
(9.65-70) enumerates numerous tribes of the north-west, 
among which are Yavanas, Cinas, ICambojas, Bunas 
together with Parasikas, Pahlavas. In the Sautiparva, 
Mandhata asks Indra ^how' he was to make the Yavanas, 
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Kiritas, Gindharas, Gmas, Sabaras, Barbaras, Sakas, 
Tusaras, Pahla-vas, Kambojas abide by their proper 
Dliarma under him 

The Bamiyana also (15418 22) like the Adipp'va 
describes ho'w the cow of Vasistha produced Pahlavas, 
Sakas and Yavanos, who were men of great prowess, had 
sharp swords and were clad m garbs of golden colour 

The Visnupurana (IV 3 18 21) says that when Sagaia 
was about to strike down the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Paradas and Pahlavas, they beseeched Sagara’s preceptor 
Vasistha to intercede on their behalf, when Sagaia de 
prived them of their proper actions (dharma) and the 
sooietj of Brahmanas and made the Yavanas shave their 
whole head, the Sakas to shaao the upper port of then 
head, the Paradas to allow their Imir to grow long, the 
Pahlavas to grow a beard 

The HaiJvaniia (14 15 19) gives the same story in 
almost the same words as the Visnupurana (which is how- 
ever in prose) 

Kalidasa in his Eaghmamsa (IV 60 65) while des 
cnbing the world conquest ol Eaghu sajs that after 
reducing Aparanta (Konkan and the west coast of India) 
Baghu started by the land route for the conquest of the 
Parasikas, that he had a fierce fight with the cavalry of 
the westerners, that the bearded heads of the fair Parasika 
warriors that fell on the ground appeared like bees’ wax 
covered with (dark) bees It is important to note that 
Kalidasa speaks of Parasika women as Yavanls and that 
after the conquest of the Parasikas, Eaghu is said to have 
gone towards the north and met the Bunas and Kambojas 

The Brhatsamhita of \aiabamibjia (6th century A B ) 
contains seveial icfeiences to the lahlavas and Paiasikas 
"According to 16 d8 dO, mountain forts, Pahlavas, white 
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Hfinas, Colas, Avaginas (Afgans), Marii and Gina-? are 
under the special influence of Kefcu In Chap 14, verse 17, 
the Brliafsanhit i sajs that Pahla-\a, Kamboja, Smflhu 
and b luvira are among the countries to the south west 
Chap 18 (verst G) says that "when the Moon goes round to 
the soiitli of Saturn, Sakas, Balhikas, Sindhu, Pahlavas 
together with Yavanas rejoice 

In the ILidambaii of Bana (first half of 7th century 
AO!)) it 18 said that the horse Indriyudha was presented 
to Tanpida by the king of the Parasikas (p 78, edited by 
Peterson) 

Though the Maunsmiti was prepared to holdasshovu 
above that the Pahla\ as and other tribes were originally 
Ksatnyas and were reduced to the level of Sudras, other 
fiViTii writers vent much further Foi example Vrddha 
Yajiiavalkya as quoted by Apirarka (12th century) in his 
commentary on Yajnavalkya (III 29 30) laid down that 
on touching Candalas, MIecchas, Bhillas, Parasikas and 
others and those that were guilty of the mortal sms, one 
should bathe together with the clothes worn 

The Yaiastilaka of Somade\a (written m 960 AD) 
contains strange information about the Paraslkas (Nirnaya 
aagara ed , part II, pp 95 96) “Whatever actions, good or 
evil, kings indulge in, either through Just or irascibility 
or Ignorance, the people also indulge m the same For 
instance it is said that, through the fault of the king, m 
the country of Vangi o\en Brahmanas drink wine , among 
the Parasikas, there ib union with one's own mother and 
among the Ceylonese there is Visvimitra’s creation 
intermixture of castes)”. The Tattvasangraha ((jaikwad s 
Oriental Senes No XXXI, p 666) contains in Kankas 
(2416 2447) a similar reference to the Parasikas “there is 
no wonder that those whose vision is dulled by contem 
plation over the Vedas due to their false regard for them 
do not discover the causes of their falsity, for, clever 
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people sucli as the Pfirnsikas do not notice any blame in 
marrying one’s own mother, since they are addicted to 
that nsage”. 

The Abhilasitarthaointamani ascribed to Calukya 
Someivara Hr (composed in 1129-30 A.D.) contains 
several references to the pearls found in the Parasiha 
country. In one place (p. 84 Mysore cd. Vol. I) it is said 
that the pearls found in Ceylon, Aravataka (Arabia^), 
Parasika and Barbara aro auspicious. It is again said ‘ the 
pearls found in Ceylon are glossy, of charming colour, 
those found in Aravata aro yellow^ in colour and very 
clean, those found in Paiasika. are white, clear and auspi- 
cious and those of Barbara are rough and of slight 
brilliance*. 



THE EENAISt^ANCE OE PEESIAN POETEY 
By D. J Iram, BA, LL B , Solicitor 

The spirit of the Persian nation is ever alive Its 
chequered history is the very proof of it No nation m 
the world has experienced such catastrophies and cah 
clysms as the Persian nation Yet its glorious soul 
has never died Theie is some divine element in the 
spirit of that nation, which time after time makes it 
revive itself after centuries of oblivion, which outsiders 
might have considered as its hnal extinction As with 
the law of ebb and tide, in the days of its dominance, 
the Persian nation shows its glory and eminence, theu 
vvhen the luxury of inherited greatness degenerates it, 
ifc succumbs to catastrophes, but its spirit is never 
extinguished. Centuries may pass thus, but again the 
glorious spirit of Iran comes out of the crucible of woe, 
purified and radiant, sometimes assimilating the good 
elements of the crucible through which it has passed, 
but the spirit ever remains the same Its glory knows 
no death 

After the conquest of Alexander, Persia was superfi 
daily hellenised, but centuries after, the Greeks became 
more Persians than the Persians, Greeks , and there 
arises Parthia, bringing forth the soul of Persia from 
oblivion, when all of a sudden Ardeshir the Sassaman, 
600 years after the conquest of Alexander, raises the 
spirit of Persia again to the pitch of its ancient eminence. 

Then fell the blow of the Arab conquest Oa 
pain of death only could the Persian use his oi\n 
tongue. Yet with the Saffaris, the spirit of Persia again 
came into being, and the voices of the Persian bards 
were heard m their own language till Eirdausi boldl) 
sang of its ancient greatness m hib immortal poem. 
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A few centuries later, came the worst blow o! the 
Mongol invaders, Halagu, Changiz and Taimur, and 
every cit}' which fell to the conquerors, had its towers 
of severed heads, when even women and children were 
massacred to satisfy the thirst of blood of these savage 
huns. Hardly any other nation in the world had 
sufiered a cataclysm like this, and yet the Persian spirit 
survived. The Persians civilised the Mongols, who 
settled amongst tliem>and eventually the spirit of Persia 
again rose with Abbas the Great. 

Recently Persia was crushed under the tyranny of 
the Turkoman dynasty of Kajjars for a hundred and 
fifty years, when the victory of Japan in the Russo- 
Japanese War woke up Persia again from its lethargy, 
and the period of rejuvenation has now culminated in the 
reign of Reza Shah Pehlavi. 

A little over 20 years ago, the resuscitation of the 
national spirit revived its poetry as well, the first intima- 
tion of which was given to the occidentals by the late Prof. 
Edward Browne, than whom a more true and loyal friend 
of Iran in Europe could hardly be found. As stated by 
an English scholar, whilst reviewing the Pouran-dokht- 
Nameh of the modern Persian scholar and poet Aga 
Pouie-Davoud, Browne’s beautiful little book the 
“ Poetry of Modern Persia” whetted the appetite of its 
readers for more poems of the typo, to interpret to the 
West the aspirations and the ideals of Young Iran, as the 
Iran of to-day is called. 

I am engaged at present on a work which I may 
venture to hope may be considered a supplement to 
Browne’s “Modern Persian Poetry”. In the meanwhile, it 
would not be out of place to give in the commemora- 
tive volume of a scholar of pure Persian origin, who has 
devoted his entire life to Iranian studies, specimens of 
the latest Porsian poetry reflecting, as I have said, the 
spirit and the aspirations of the Persia of to-day. 
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\Arcf 101 otc this poem after his visit to the reel 
insci iptions of Darius. It was printed in the newspaper 
Golgoon of Hamadan.] 

0^ 

kX^ ^ jsM 1 jU _j *j5 jjl, 

kU^ 0>^ Xlala j ^ ; ■» Ji ^ 

^ ^1*— ^ ,JZ> {S}-^\ j^lSi J— S 

aJiJjl j> l» Cj ^ ^ '^.J^ 

Ju^ iXi' ji j-~» j\ 

Ju^ J> j j^IjU jo 

J^ ,J-^ 3^ M" 

kXl^OjAj^t^ajTkXi) a>^J^JU^_LX,a^^^l_^JJ5 4Jy^ 

iXi^ i^i_pi-» *iAj» jl 3 ljI jj-* l^iO^ ‘-‘^ 

1 oJjUa 3 kXJjil 0*^.^ 

OJ'H^ 3 o'iJy ^ 

n^xa 

Tbanslatiok. 

Ho Tvlio does not redden his face with rose-coloured wiuo, 
Should not roam in fields and forests during 
season of Spring. * 

He should not tread the valleys of Kaikhosrav and I)ara» 
Ho ought not to see these sights with a sorrow-ladon 
heart. 
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The skirt of the mountain Ahand is all full of roses, 
There is not a person whom this mountain-skirt does 
not lay under its obligation. 

The hand of the painter, Nature, so works at the mixing 
of, colours, That there is no one whose heart is not 
carried away in the twinkling of an eye. 

Until all the blood of the daughter of the yine is shed, 
The tulip will not leave off making surprise attacks in 
the garden. 

The work of a single young rose-bush cannot be performed, 
By a hundred old cypress trees with their stately and 
symmetrical statures. 

Once again they come out pbpped up with the priestly- 
lookmg headgear; Then why should opium not com- 
plete its general slaughter? 

The Sheikh has sprung up in the tavern of the Old 
Magian ; Alas for this disgrace if he is not turned out 
therefrom 1 

The wail of the nightingale is for this reason that the 
thorn May not raise its figure behind the rostrum in 
the Assembly of roses. 

I pray that this time the Parliament may not add to The 
existing remuneration of its members and the present 
misfortunes of the people. 

When the affairs of the constitutional assembly have come 
to such a pass m Persia, How can not anybody help 
complaining about the crooked revolutions of the sky ? 

The field of freedom is required to bo watered by blood for 
cultivation; How can one hope for this from an 
anaemic nation ? 

Sicf after visiting the Alvand and the Demavand, — 
Why should be not remember tbo glor}' of Cyrus and 
Paridun ? 


19S8. 


ABEF. 
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[The poet and scholar Aga PoincDaioud jead the 
following poem at a Neu Yeai ^ gathc7ing at Bc^hno} 
21sf March 1929] 


3 jl-i- 

ji>- j jj*' j' 

^1 ji^\ 

j \^ ji ^ ■x^f 
slw.1 jlD I 

w— ' <1 « OkPt.» 3^ 

jL.«l3>- j-%i5 3^ 


4^-1 J rj=^ lt' 
a aj- J isL-. *5*u^ld ) 

iJV 

. — jiS\ UjT 

ill; j\j~> l)U 

^J) pic J 

J a^;T* 

,/Lst ^^3-* 


Tbvkslation 

The M orld is m joy, it ib the eeaeon of spring The gartleii 
!*• happy with blosBoming flowers 
It IS evident that the winter month Dai has folded up 
its carpet , ISow is the time to tilt the earth and wort, 
on the fields 

The peasant has come out of his cottage , He builds liis 
hope on the clouds and the aim 
As m his heart he is thinl mg of the han est of the morrow 
Today he resolutely works and sows the seecK 
Up 0 }on fine sous of Iran * Pvert yoiuselvis for lift* 
fleeting 

Glean the corn from the harvest of knowledge While the 
fan damsel of Time is in >oiir embracL 
Bring this learning of joins is i travellers present 
Behold, your mother conntrj is watting expectant for h 



OP vVsRS^tKs roKinv 


Spitaiiut Zoroi*'t<r, loo, I« prayini: K'forc th<* 

Aliiii‘'h(y Oc' itnr. 

Jlc pmvs in tin* prfsrtnv of thf Divine Father, 'J’o 
with 'TockI fort niH' alt tin' *«t 5 ulent«; of Iron. 
iu:i:u!Cf m?, povnr.-PAroc:}. 

[Dr. A/shfU, iJn' ICditor of the fine Tcherao journal 
.{ynndfh^ ipuc me this jurrximalhj n'hen he had been 
in Jtomt^ay in Tilay 1020 for the take of htn health.] 




* 3*.3^ ^ 

j“i} h) 0^7 ^ J 3^ tr^ 

C)j' •:— 1 jj* o'j; *A 

,i^\ aA jii* 1 y 

" ' J v; " 0'—; '-I'-; '■ *• 

AiJ.iU U ^ 

0i,<- O.AT 4i 

♦ Ia > jS* ^ 

jij; i_J JX Jl* Ij 

*— ^^. J 0^^ 3 >v J JJjJ 

j-J; tfJJj’ j* ^ 

•’■'*’ f o,*r ■>',•>' 

^ ' •,*• %* 

j'.j '7-^ o' Ai- J f jU 



** 0*1^ S 

Ol.^ S ^ (^jl JJa3 JLjU 


■ jC. Jj ;\i5' /,•!' Iv' 

J^j~ -r. y: , 5 “ J 

X 3^. j A* i S c — J’v>- 'r*^^ ‘f r'*** 

,*r J.. 1 -I ^3- ^ 

1^1. XJ- •■o'j \ jX liV V A— ^ 

»xc{' Jt (A^ 

Oj'*' *•* *^ 't! 
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**01 o^S' f*H‘^ 

*^ 1 j^t •ajlS^ 

. ‘ '* 3 

tri -A^j 

* fS^ j, r**!"^ 


lt^.j^ iS'h^y' i fAi 
^ sJTJ^ O-'jf 

f-Xj i ^ jAil •^\j^, f Jki 

— 1-JL*£ !«' jyi- jIj;> j 

j 

^zlS 31. j-ji- u-joil 3I _jv 


jllil 

Tkanslatiok. 


A MOONLIT NIGHT IN THE 5I0UNTAIN RANGE OF 
ALBORZ. 

Tho uight was lit up like a day by the light of the moon, 
Tho resplendent luminary had spread its harvest of 
radiance. 

Thou mightst say the sky was a sublime porch, From which 
the lamp of tho moon was hanging like a pendant; 

Or that it was like an ocean at rest, In which the moofl 
was flashing its searchlight. 

Tho planets round about the moon, Were shining, but 
only like tho point of a needle — 

Weak and infirm, lustreless’ and bedimmed, They looked 
like lamps fading for want of oil. 

Tho fixed stars looked like thousands of trivial candlcB, 
Lit up deliberately on a brilliant day. 

No more can I describe the beauty of that night, For even 
eloquence has its allotted limit. 

If thou happen to view such a beautiful night, Thou wilt 
surely go mad like mj^self. 

Tho splendour of such a night ought to be seen, for the) 

, ,say : How can what is heard, be like what is seen? 
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On the outskirts of Eai, at the foot of the Alborz, By the 
bide of a runuiug rivulet, I had my abode. 

I had selected the summit of a hillock Like a partridge 
perching on the top of a rook. ' 

I do not know what is the matter with the mountain 
to-niglit, For I see tears (rivulets) running down its 
eyes, along its skirt. 

It seems to me at times laughing, at times weepiug ; It is 
in joy at times and in lamentation at others. 

My lifeless pen danced into fife there, And my well-nigh 
barren Nature was seij'ed with the pains of child-birth. 

In that moonlit night, in the memory of Iran, I began 
scribbling thmgs on paper. 

From the top, I cast a glance below, And I saw my 
country fallen in a pit like Bizhan. 

I was in despair, but in my despair, Came to my heart, 
the thought of TahamUn Kustam. 

The past gave mo a lesson of hope, And I saw a brilliant 
future over the horizon. 

Thou mightest say I went into a dream for IsawKailroads 
laid out all over the country, 

From tho Caspian to the gulf of Amman— From the 
frontiers of India to tho boundaries of Armenia. 

On the one hand I saw a big barrage built over tho river 
Karun; On the other I saw all mines opened up and 
utilised. 

■When for a moment I withdrew myself from these 
thoughts, I cast a glance once again on my native 

' soil. 

I looked at Teheran and I saw That instead of a rose- 
garden, it was yet a dustbin. 


Ti:uEr.AN. 


DJJ. ATSHAJi, 
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[Tlicfollon infj poem hy Halim Ma'am of Shiraz was 
pahlishcd m the Boot Namay c Ii an in Bombay iji, May 
J9J9] 

Jl^ •Oui lil> 

i^U-^ jj j>‘ C <.^1 

Jj 4-»U*- tjl J JJk-k 

C^ijj {^IxJ jl iAj pLc 

j\jb U Cm«j i» tfr^ ^ 

jl Ijla* 

i^i-*i j ^Jt* iJU U_pe> tJl*» 

rBANbLAllON 

M ly niy lift be dedjc tied to /oro ister ' X uu a slave 
Sitting m the dust it tlio foot of /oro ister 
X'h it wliioh lias gn en light to the w hole w orJd Is the pint 
light and tc ichmgs of Zoioistci 
ihrongh hun, in luluud Ins progressed to civilisatiou 
Before Moses, theie was the cl inon call of Zoroaster 
bmee his pure existence came into eouspicuity, Knowledge 
has been pouring itself from the presence of Zoroastei 
Until the world endures, there will remain in it, For ever 
and ever, the fame of Zoroaster 
The world was ailing before his id\ ont, It cured itself b) 
the remedy of Zoroastei 

0 Ma‘ani, Zoroaster the pure is our pride, Hence I 
singing the praise of Zoroaster 

SHJBAZf 192$ EAEIM 

[The follo^i mg is a seJeUion fi ovi a long poem appeal 
ing in the nuospapui AKhgar of Isfahan in 1929 ] 

*ijV 
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(jl 1 JJl» 

}yj J ^ .a:Ol aIAc. 



^ j\ j^Uc. 




V* j» iU 

vv 

' Ji r" 

J 


L-ji 

y dUl^ jGi ^JS^J 


5 1:^* AZ^bo j aTm 


LT* 


jl; c3. j J'jits. 

Aa 



j 



} r'T J 


jjj " 


d;j 

AriJT (^ui> li '.“ 

cl 

5 1' 



j fit- . 




Jj.’ Am 

jii-Clj iji jS-i 

.n-'-'j 

j' lS^ iji’J <-i*' 

t^' 


a a/ sJ) Jill, 

cri->'i J 

iJaJ _jl jj-Aj jjwt— 








^ « jki* 1 0 “^^ 3 ^ w***^ 3 ^ 

■^f^s c*^ \* w— » •'^ '^A* 

d »A ^ *^i 

(Uic- j> X«) w^ * -^ > j>} •A— ^ 

Tjj^ksl^tjon. 

SPRING TDIE 

The Dai CWiuter month) has gone, and Spring has 
come -with its .uispicious ca\alcade , 

The Monarch of Kowru/ is enthroned in the constella- 
tion of Aries. 

The birds in the garden are singing night and day, 

The nightingales are trilling their soul-stirring song, 
And the loud laugh of the partridge can be 
heard from the mountain sides. 

The rose bedewed at mght, looks as if covered Tvith 
brilliant pearls, 
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The blossoms scattered by the wind look like the 
cluster of Plendes 

Inasmuch as these amber blossoms lie scattered and 
diffused on the grounds of the phms 

Behold the narcissiib winking it us m raillei} , saying 
Why during the month of Ardibehesht are 
we so without leaves and fruitage? 

0 realm of Jamshid, 0 cradle of Zoroaster and fioo* 
shang, 

0 fountain source of all prudence, learning and wisdom 

The Ignorance of uk, thy unworthy sons, is thy 
disgrace 

Now that the Monarch of Nowrn/ has ascended the 
throne, 

We shall follow better than in the preceding 
3 ear the path of knowledge and science 

0 fellow countrymen* oheei up, and m co*opeiation, 
work from the foundation, 

So that this work of yours may be blessed and praised 
by people 

How long Will 3 ou talk of London and Pans ? 

Bring all knowledge and learning into actual practice , 
Leave off talk ind hasten to work 

Through poverty and adversity, the nation is driven 
to frenzy, 

This unfortunate nation is dead drunk with ignorance, 

Through knowledge and learning a barrier should be 
built against the demon Gog of mischief 

With the courage of men, wo should come out of this 
snare of woe , 

Then let us seek for the glory of the past 
j once again 

A8ADULLAE X2AD OUSEABP 


ISFAHAN, 1929 
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[The following is a selection fiovi another long poem 
appearing in the newspaper Akhgai of Isfahan tn 1929.] 





3 -Ij/i j- j 4J1 

j 3 j 

V f *'■/? J'f 

ji i A ^ j 
5j£= J\ jl J)1 ^^}I lj 


^V_C- j 

V — J L • ^ * J >\ 

15^"- J 

,j*L— I j 

wJli» «sy 

^L_i> j J' « ^ '•= fcX^ 


5j^ ji \j Jjj 

_ * j >_j5 *-’^>-^ cAa li 

Jj JM?" .(j‘ 


Tllli^SLlTlOl^. 


THE SLEEP OP NEGLECT. 

0 fellow countrymen, of the affairs of the world It is high 
time that you apprise yourselves. 

This plug of neglect and ignorance It is high time that 
yon remove from your ears. 

Prom the attributes of lawness and lassitude We should 
keep aloof like others. 

With knowledge, the root and foundation of ignorance We 
should lay waste and overturn. 

That section of people which yearns for advancement, 
Should attain it by knowledge and learning. 

Behold, how the report of the progress of people Has 
deafened (by its reverberations) the ears of the sky! 

46 
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When the sun of accomplishment and learning rises, It 
illumines by its rays all the lands and the seas. 

The veil of negligence has prevented us From having the 
enlightening effect of its effulgence. 

It is this ignorance and nonsense which have mniie All 
our days darker than nights to us 
To the nation overpowered with the sleep of negligence, 
say ; “ Be always linked with misery and woe.” 
ISFAHAN, 1929. SAYYHD JALAL TAQVA. 


[These two poems aie from a collection of seieniy 
poems hiown as the “Raftad Mauj" tviiticnhythepod 
at Manchestci and printed %n 1929 hij the Iran Schlir 
Piess at Bei Itw.] 


cry J J" 

Jifr ^ j } 
cr>=“J J jj—}" 

(/■'j--.' cTJj- JL* _r-ij 
15“' ji' iJjT J J to. 
cr.K 

crjjj f'-5 


Ji, J 

4_,i I,, y j-> 

Kff ^ 

o'C 1 Ito 5 ' iS^j^ 

t£s Jljic jl ^ Ji •jr’ 
ly isk- 'j 

Oi '$■ l«ij4 if' 

i^Loi 


a>U s 

tXjli 
Uih , 
JUI. 


sLi** c_Cj 3 ^ 

cpl^ ibli* 





3t2 DR MODI MCMORlAti VOLULiD 

Tho realm of Darius is now liko a corpse, A lifeless boi) 
requires a soul to be breathed into it 
Young brains and youthful ideals, And fresh and youthful 
national sentiments are required 
To confront our enemy, with oui heads m our palms, Wc 
should hie and hasten like our colonel * 

With a group ready to march. The vanguard loader of the 
caravan is required 

Oi thorns and rubbishy we have seen i lot, In thoir pUcc 
the flowers jessamine and ai gavan are required 
In place of weakness, helplessness and cowardice, Power 
and strength and might are required 
Like the Emperor Ke^sa Shah Pahlavi, To day PahUn 
heroes are required 

A tierce lion, like the vitiaub Aidoshir, To fight Ardaviin 
'“is required 

Ard ivan is ignorance, and Ardeshir is knowledge, A n^ht 
royal triumph for knowledge is required 
In order that our realm may bocorao the plaoo of pilg^i 
mage amongst other nations, Tho first roquiromont is 
knowledge, and then its practical application 

MANOBESTEiJ, 1529 QOLZOU 


[The following poem ts by the poet Nnwhalht, o 
member of the present Persian Parliament, 
pi lilted in the Dooi -Noina e h an in May 1929 ^om 
IS 101 itteii aftoi a visit to thr juins of Takht c Jennshi 
and Nahsh e Biistam J 


iAA t ^ 

11^ jal— 5 




/' 


* Refers to Col Mahomed Qulikhan a t,rcat nitional IcJJc r * 
martyr wliose death issmigso feelingly hy the poet Arcf 
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3 3ji 4-J^ 1 A i J 
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0*»-i J jV-j aKj 
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3 • f.f 


Oje ^,1 Ao \jj j}j-'_> 


^ S 

5 jT ZJ; j Ju-i Ju^ 

j»e J tr:^ o'ji 

tjT' ItA.* 


C**^j ^ ^ 

f- — ■> C-yj 


yj: Cist'S" c—l 

iJCit* ijto— » Aa.'U ^ 1 

^ .s^ y jij ji 

ajj/ 0^3 Oy^ tV- 


-aiJa j 3 Oy^ 


0 ^ 

c^J 

TbansIiAtio^t. 

This onco mighty sind powoifnl cmpiro,— 

What happened all at once to it that it has become so 
powerless ? 

This land which once was the asylum of the entire 
world, — 

Why is it to-day without a canopy ? 

And this palace which held the throno of Dara, 
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How did it happen that Alexander conquered it, 

And consigned it to flames once for all ? 

The royal city which the fancy of Darius reared, 

Was consumed by the lust of Alexander. 

Whatever it possessed, was pillaged ; 

All its adornments and decorations wore given up to 
the winds. 

So wholesale was the destruction by fire 
That none in his senses could believe it. 

Its ruins only now remain to remind us of it. 

But yesterday it was the place of &.ffluenco and plenty, 
To-day it is in the fetters of woe and lamentation. 

But yesterday it was in luxury and merriment, 

To-day it is confronted by grief and sorrow, 

But yesterday it was at the pinnacle of glory and fame. 
To-day it is lying low in the ditch of misery. 

Alas, alas, there is no one to help it! 

0 Persepolis and 0 throne of Jamshid, 

Where is Jamshid, and where is thy Jam ? 

0 abode of Darius the Great, 

Where is Darius, thy mighty monarch ? 

And 0 lofty palaoo — Naksh-c-Rustam, 

Speak out after all, where is thy Rustam ? 

They are all gone, only the engravings on the walls 
remain. 

This stream, which appears like a flood, 

Is, so to say, an eye which weeps for theo. 

The hyacinths, like mothers bereft of their children. 
Have dishevelled their tendrils in the grief of tbcc. 
/The tulip, in separation of a beloved like thec, 

Grows in the fields by the mountain sides, 

In bloody hue, like blood-pouring eyes. 

TEREHAHj 1029. 





By a. SrnNTA. 
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f3: J ‘VT:; ^ 

uJ^*' 3 

*V’ J ^ <* 

•^l> (3 ^ »Jk^.^\ 4J 

tst* “'^ J ^U cijjjl 

J fW. ^Ji 

I ..z}^ ^ *- J 

^ J\ —^^j'^Jli c^ 

sl^ J A^L t^ jm O^ja^' 
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^1^-“ -rt-' 

j V'-JJ 0.^^^ 

5_jj j'ila ■ (.J'U 

j* Jj-* J*" 

eiAi iS\i 

J j\Ou*lj 4-*^ 

jllSy J J*a« j 

0^ i Cy} 

w, *^ l:_^ L 4*>a a^» ^-^3 
Jlij Jij illi 4A>a 

^1* J fcXlS_yi_^ 

■^j ^''' p*j ij*'- < — ^ 



O'A.'j 3 

0:*’ 1 -t- 

0 “ J**; 

1 4J J 

jS a 

4. 

J ;'>/ J 

jllt^ 4J 

^yj J 

) jj AI.^S' 4^ 


‘i \A^ -> 

(^l 4» 


aj fcx31i* ^ *^ ji5*“ 
a •- *^ L— 1 oS*l^ t kVi 
^ Uujs 


ui 0“^^ ^ ^‘1 4^:14. 
j^ 4j^'l Oj^y^ 

jk -?_r^ cyjy ^ 

ij^ J Jt*i ^ ^ 

~ '-JIi» (__5' U (J;l ji 

l> ^j ^'€ _jU 
^-ijl At t>V3 

^ t/*r^ 

*^ _j5| U ill^ (^l ii05 jT ^j- 

oi. ..^b_jL-. ^.3 0^ *T 

ob’J iUJj^ 
cAj ^1^U> tiu^=® 

^\S Xj\, Oji y; 

ci jj • fli *j-’ ^ 

‘i J '“'(■ cJ^'’ ^ 

4, ^J:/’;I JiU *■ 

0/ ‘jy i5^.J j' 

C-^ j^ j' ^ 

J-'j O^lj ■«■ 

fjj j c'’ ^ 

Ot*j o' ->i' ‘^i b o’fV ^ 

aij J j' 
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0'^.j Jt 0^3*-'' 3^ ^ 

^^3 tS)'* j J* l*' *; 

Q kXi {£ ^ j*i ^ 

^ ^ i,A>V jl i *>• 

lU ijiT U IjSi \ JJSjJ 

cr^**'j’ <j~^ cr^ -'^ 
jl . „* J (Alt*! 

■«• 

oUlj.! t. 0)>X 

,_^a!_)l pfi j al» jl Jj 

;^3iJ O'J 3^ ^ ’-•j 

jU ^»^iru jl 

AlSj ^ JJO'^" 
ciT j^. c^j'j S 
^..j^Uil^l J O^^ji '“”^4 

jl^ kLil*] »,^,,,^^0k^jl J 

*»»— ^]JU•u-^ j} J 

fT^ 3^ •- 

\ r • A c^j>) 't X 


ishjr, j 

. ‘ t/A 3' "■ 

«- ^ l^l JU» t IaA 3l«_i 

*1 *- ^ l j^ l^ 

L* jyl^ ^^lii«~-J 

*Xi ^J*U- jf» I ili 4> 
ki-i t» j j^ ^ 

■i5- 



» tiy ,.! 

>1^ ^ * J* 1 j 


IjT-i - ' a' 


’'j li'j y 

3^ 

lt^J Cr"^ 


<r 

jc -^- -r- 

'-3 -’V' "^I ct;*" 

J jl* ^ kX.» J> 



THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET 


THE ORIGIN AND HIGH ANTIQUITY OP THE 
AVESTAN WRITING 

By Sohpab Jaaishedjeb Bulsaba, ma 
I Intboddctobi 

Stupendous Value of the Invention ofWuting 

1 Civilization owes no greater debt than what is due 
to the m\ ention of writing It is hard to conceive what the 
state of human mmd would now be, if this medium of 
preseramg and transmitting knowledge were not knoivn 
to mankind Indeed, early man must have used the word 
of the mouth and the tablet of memor} to ser\o the pur 
pose m a primitive way , but it would be easy to see hovr 
progress would bo but slow and accumulation of know 
ledge quite meagre if that means alone were possible 

2 Human genius therefore has striven for milieu 
mums of time to obtain the best mode of writing Many of 
the attempts were cluipsy and these clumsy modes hive 
been continued through ages, without marked improvement 
even b) such bright peoples as the Egyptians, the Baby 
lonians and the Mexicans, who continued to use their 
hierogl} phic or cuneiform modes up to the last days o 
their independence, and as the Chinese who have coati 
nned their picturesque but clumsy mode, with something 
like forty thousand signs, down to tho present times 

The Maivcllous Achievement of Iranian Genius 

3 Hence real achim ement lay for just that people who 
could invent an ideal alphabet The ideal ilphabet wou 
be one in which there would bo distinct signs for 
possible sound of tho language, and onij one sign 
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each sound. That alphabet should be easy to write and 
good in form. It should have no possibility of any one 
sign being confounded for any other. There is one alpha- 
bet that distinctly reali zes that ideal ; and it originated before 
all know'n records of history, in the cradle of the gifted 
Iranian people ; and these have handed it down to us as 
preserved in the Avestan writings ! The following lines 
will show how far this claim is substantiated. It should 
not surprise one that a flash of the brightest genius, for 
it could be nothing less, inspired one of a people distin- 
guished .for practical wisdom in all times of history, really 
to invent an alphabet in a most original and finished way. 
And the vast majority of the present day world uses 
alphabets ultimately derived from that alphabet which the 
various nations have not been able to improve upon, but 
have more or less spoiled in the process of adaptation. 

Sigh Antiquity of Iranian Givilizaiion 

4. It is surprising how scholars, who have been 
familiar with the high antiquity of nations and civilizations, 
have been so loth to recognize that the Iranian people and 
civilization belong to a similar or perhaps even higher 
antiquity. The meagreness of their ancient monuments, 
or at any rate want of suflSoicnt* research in them^ is no 
doubt responsible for this to some extent ; but it should not 
be forgotten that they w'ere a people who have handed 
down the most ancient records of their history, comprising 
events preceding the last glacial period, and even perpetu- 
ating the incidents of their ancient arctic home. They 
have continued such records through epochs of the highest 
glory and achievement down to modern times, and 
‘their influence on the civilization of the world has 
long been found and recognized as great. Such a 
people indeed could fairly be credited with an antiquity 
comparable with that of other nations no more virile and 
intelligent than they. 
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6. Undeniable facts however are pressing scholars to 
yield ground, pace by pace, to the claim of the Iranian 
civilization to high antiquity. The following lines will 
reveal one more and undeniable proof of that claim, 
because they bring to light a clear evidence of their high 
civilization before all other beginnings of history. 

II. Eesbaech after the Origin of the Alphabet 
The Ancient Belief 

6. (rifted men have since ages been investigating the 
subject of the origin of the alphabet ; but the thing 'appears 
BO illusive that they have steadily been shifting ground 
and changing the location of the home of the origin of 
the alpha’bet from place to place, and passing the credit 
of its achievement from one race to another. There 
appears so large a proportion of speculation in these eSorts 
that critical minds hesitate to accept as conclusive any of 
the theories that have been propounded on the matter 
from time to time. 

7. The memory of its origin was so completely lost 
that the Israelite Eabbins traced it to Adam ; the Hindus 
called their writing “ Devanagari ”, or “come from the city 
of the gods”; in its early issue of 1853 the writer in the 
EncyclopiEdia BritannLca observed, that it might seem to 
be not a human but a divine invention ; Dr. Isaac Taylor, 
while arriving at certain conclusions, is not decided as to 
“ to what nation the glory of the invention of the alphabet 
may be due ; E. Glodd wrote in his interesting work on 
the subject that “ settlement may never perhaps be reached 
in deciding the origin of the alphabet”*; and one of the 
most recent writers on the subject declares that “ hitherto 
the origin of our alphabet has remained unknown 

8. Still men, including the above, have indasMoi^ 

1 1 Tajlor : The Alphsbtl: IMS), Vol I, p. 1S5. 

2 £, Ctodd : 'I'he Alphshel: 191S, p 3 

9 L. A. Widdell : The Arjsn OrigiD of the Alph»hel. 1027, p- 1 
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kept up the investigation to tho present moment, and it is 
therefore Tvorth ■u'hilo taking a review of.this research from 
the earliest times. 

‘ 9. Up to the middle of the lastcentury, people held the 
view that the world got its alphabet from the Phoenicians 
who were believed to be its inventors.^ Still as early as 
the first t^^ 0 centuries after Christ such eminent men as 
Plutarch and Tacitus'* maintained tho belief that the Phoe- 
nicians had got their alphabet from Egypt. About the 
same time Pliny had asserted in. his Natural History 
that it was from the Babylonian writing lather than the 
Egyptian that tho alphabet of tho western world was 
derived. 

Modern Inquiries 

10. In recent times Gesenius’ upheld tho view that 
tho Phoenician letters arose out of independent Somitio 
picture writing ; and Prof. Deeoke* endeavoured to trace 
these ‘letters to tho late form of the Assyrian cuneiform 
writing, but that view is refuted by Prof. Sayce and Dr. 
Isaac Taylor.'* 

11. Professors Wuttke'* and HomineP and Dr. J. P. 
Peters’ suggested that the ancient Accadian was the 
parent of all alphabets ; and more recently still Dr. L. A. 
WaddelP is propounding the view that the Hitto-Phoeni- 
cians, whom he takes to be a branch of Aryan Sumerians, 
were tho inventors of the alphabet. And it may bo noted 
in this connection that both he‘“ and Sir John Marshall** 

1 Herodotus, V, SS, Diodorus beciilus, V, 75; Itenan . Eistoire dea 
Lasgues Seroitiques, p ll3, etc - 2 Tacitns: Anoals, zi, 14, 

3 Gesenms Scnpturae Linguaeqoe PhceDicin:, Leipsic, 2837> 

4 Deecke: Der Ursprung der KjpnscheD bjlbeuschrift. 

5 Tbe Academy, June August, 1S77. 

b Wuttke: Geschicbtc derbclirift and des ScbrifttLum''. 

7 Horamel: Geecbichte Assyncns nnd Babjloniens. 8 Peters* Nippur 

5 L. A. Waddill: 'ihe Aryan Origin of the Alphabet: 1927, p. 66 

In L A. Waddell; Indo Sumerian Seals T>eciphered: 1925 

1 'limes of liidialllustrated Weekly, January 22, 1928. 
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dra^ attention to the pictogiaphs on seals discovered m 
Sind at Mohenjo Daro and in Montgomery district id the 
Punjab at Harappa, le'^emblmg m some cases the old 
biimenan signs, and dating bach as earl} as the third 
millennium before Clirist. C. J Gadd and Sidney Smith' 
announced the same view some four yeais ago. 

12. Earlier hbwever than these, in the middle of the 
nineteenth centur j , Viscount De Kouge had maintained that 
the Phoenician alphabet was obtained from theEgjptian 
about the second millennium before Christ * Gardiner’ 
and Kurt Sethe'* also have written on the subject and 
discussed the Smai Inscription m its relation to Egyp 
tian. 

A Great Discovejy 

13 Now, as explained by M Fran 90 is LenoTmant’ 
and others, a triple system of writing had continued m 
Egypt (1) the hieroglyphic or picture-unting, (2) the 8} 11a 
bio representation of sounds, and (3) the final alphabetic 
forms These last had two earlier systems, the Hieratio of 
the earlier empire and the Hieratic of the new empire, and 
a later degraded form of these, called the Demotic Pc 
llouge brought to light the fact that the Phoomcian letters 
had their prototypes m tho most ancient of the Egyptian 
alphabetic forms called the early Hieratic , and that the»e 
corresponded to hieroglyphic picture forms which indicated 
particular names foi each letter of the Hieratic alphabet, 
as *‘Eagle” for A, “Crane” for B, “Throne” for C, “Hand 
for D, “Meander” for B, and so on to tho end* 

14. This was indeed a great discover} as mil be seen 

1 llludtr-ited London Ivewe October •!, 1SJ4 

2 See Jacques de Kougts Memoirc our I origino Lgyptienne de 1 

Pbccaicien, Pans 1B74 

3 A 11 Gardiner Ibe Ltjptuiu Origin of tUc Alphabet' >d 
J ournal of Lgyptian Arcbaeolcgy, lUiG 

4 Kurt Setho Oie maentdecLte Sinaiscl nft, Berlin, 1926 

5 F Lcnorniant Eerai our It Propngatiou de I’AIpbabet Pboinicien 
I'Ancien Monde C bee Plate J, ColumHB 1 6 
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hereafter ; and such eminent men as Max Muller, Sayce, 
Maspero, Mahaffy, Isaac Taylor' and others have accepted 
his conclusions. But scholars like Professors Bagarde* and 
Fliuders Petrie’ were unconvinced of these results. The 
former has been abl}' and efficiently answered by Prof. 
Taylor who very strongly aufforts Be Pmuge ’s views,* and 
upholds his own that it was during the rule of the Hyskos 
that the prototypes of Semitic alphabets were derived from 
the ancient Egyptian Hieratic in the third millennium 
before Christ.^ 

Prof. Petrie however had discovered certain marks 
on pottery unearthed as belonging to prcdynastic or early 
dynastic period of Egyptian history. ^ These, he maintain- 
ed, originally had been simply owner marks and had 
latterly led to the formation of the alphabet. And holding 
the opinion that these alphabetic letters existed in jire* 
dynastic Egypt long before 'the hieroglyphic system 
developed there, Petrie concluded tliat Be Bough’s conclu- 
sions were futile, and, after some research of his 
own, would name northern Syria as the place where the 
alphabet first arose,* Elsewhere however he suggests the 
possibility of Elamite origin of Egyptian civilization, and 
says : “ It is likely that both the Egyptian and the Meso- 
potamian civilizations are branches from the still older 
culture of Elam, as shown in the great depths of the great 
mound of Susa, reaching back before GOOO, or perhaps to, 
8000 or 10000 B.C.”" 

IG. Waddell agrees with Petrie in his estimate of De 
Eougd, but traces most of those ancient pottery-marks to 
the early Sumerian alphabet, and arrives by some research 
to the conclusion noted above.^ 

1 I, Taylor: The Alphabet, Vol. I, pp. 88 ff. 

2 Lagarde; Symmicttt : GoUingen, 1877. 

S F. Petrie : The Formation of the Alphabet; 1912. 

4 I.Taylor : The Alphabet, VoUI.pp, IIC ff. 5 Ibid, pp 143 fT. * 

li F. Petrie; The Formation of the Alphabet, pp. 1 ff 

7 F. Petne ; UutcMson'a History of the Nation^. Vol. I, p* 15 7 L. A. 

Waddell: The Aryan Origin of the Alphabet, pp. 7 ff 
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The Maya Writing 

17. About the same time Prof. Ingo W. D. Hackh 
writes an interesting article on the “History of the 
Alphabet ” in the Scientific Monthly of August, 1927. He 
considers the Egyptian Hieroglyphics as the parents of all 
modern alphabets ; but owing to the apparent resemblance 
between the Egyptian and Maya hieroglyphics, he thinh 
that their origin might perhaps be traced to the lost 
continent of Atlantis ! 

18. This startling view however is not a new one. M. 
.HeHosny had very early drawn attention to the apparently 
curious and cumbrous characters of Yucatan and Central 
America, which were difficult to trace owing to their being 
interwoven with figurative paintings.^ But as early as 
1880, Augustus Le Plongeon made a serious effort to strip 
these characters of their picturesque garb, and showed 
them at p« xii of his “ Sacred Mysteries among the Mayas 
and the Quiches.” Besides this, he traced in that book the 
mysteries of the ancient institutes of Freemasonry and 
Mithraism as also existing in some form among the 
peoples in Central America. Of this we shall speak later. 
But about the resemblance between the writings of the 
ancient Egyptians and the Mayax he concludes, like Prof. 
Hackh, that it is due to an ancient communication between 
these two peoples through the lost continent of Atlantis. 
As the Egyptians maintained that this communication 
ceased with the sinking of the Atlantis 9000 years before 
Solon, Le Plongeon is of the view that the Maya writing 
which resembles ancient Egyptian cannot be later than 
that very hoary past. 

19. In his article on “ The Maya Marvels of Central 
America”, Mr. L. E. Elliott however concludes from BOine 
chronological evidence of the people, that the golden ageo 

1 De Kosny : Les Eenturea Figuntives des Different Peuples 
Modern, p. WO. 
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Maya civilization covers the period between about 200 
B.C. and 340 A.D. onl5%‘ But evidently the matter is 
not yet sufficiently investigated to arrive at any ^ery 
definite conclusions. One thing however is clear that if 
the claims for resemblance between Maya and Egyptian 
writings set forth by investigators like Le Plongeon and 
Hackh have real foundation, then these last dates must 
certainly be too recent. At best perhaps they might refer 
to a revival of Maya civilization in later times. We must 
therefore await further research in the field before draw- 
ing any very certain opinion in the matter. 

20. We may conclude here our short review of this 
valued research among the learned of the world. Many 
more have worked in this fascinating field, and given 
their share in its illumination. But it is hoped this review 
will give some idea of where the matter now stands. 

, m. Invention or Writing 

What led to the Present Discovery 

21. This writer had a controversy with some scholars 

here in the matter of the Avestan semivowels, as he would 
maintain that an ancient peculiar sign, w’hich is now 
confounded to be the vowel i , had distinctly existed and 
been placed across letters with semivowel tendency, such 
as^-(ii- — and to 

give them semivowel values. He wanted therefore to 
discover that sign by the comparative study of the alpha- 
bets. B^e succeeded in this object with the smallest 
possible trouble as will be explained hereaftei. But he 
had sufficiently been interested in alphabetic forms to 
investigate their origin. This led him ultimately to an 
examination of the ancient Egyptian writing and its 
Hieratic forms as discovered , by De Eoug4. He was 
astonished to discover that the hieroglyphic values of the 

1 Wonde« of the Past. Vol. I, pp, 109 and 111. 
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Hieratic letters suggested the Avestan names of the 
objects wbich ^ver6 represented both by the Hieratic and 
Avestan letters, but more faithfully by the latter, and that 
the pure initial sound of each of these individual Avestan 
names was represented by the particular Avestan letter 
each stood for I It will presently be seen that, in this 
light, the Avestan alphabet appears to be built up by a 
most ingenious process and in the most natural vay suit- 
ing primitive associations. 

The Oiigin of the Avestan Alphahet 

22. The process of formation of the Avestan alphabet 
is quite very natural, simple and ingenious That bright 
Iranian who fiiat thought of it seems to have got it almost 
by divine inspiration. It occurred to him to m\ent 
writing forms from names of objects with which primitive 
society was familiar. He classified human speech into 
twenty-six primitive sounds and saw that further soumh 
were derivatives only and could bo expressed by distin- 
guishing marks placed on these primitive sound tokens, 
or by their combinations, which all will bo explained 
hereafter. He accoidingly proceeded to mveui thorn by 
pursuing the following simple but ingenious process. 

23. The principle he employed was to gue pure 
individual initial sound in the name of each object to the 
picture of that object, and to mark this doun as permanent 
symbol to represent that pure sound. For this purpose bo 
chose five parts of the human body, seven well knoivn 
animals, nine simple housbold objects, and five simpk 
and familiar things from nature. All this will bo clcarl} 
seen by a glance at columns 1-4 in plate T. By thi^ 
simple process ho succeeded in forming the most complota 
alphabet over known ! 

2d. Of course sounds peculiar to non-Iranian langi^' 
ages are not to be found in the sj'stciii, and sound vnluo^ 
have been further distinguished in three instances, ih. f 
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w - < and y* ; still the sounds peculiar to Avestan language 
have been all represented in it in a very clear and decisive 
way. It is probable however that long vowels were not 
distinguished from the short originally ; but a necessity 
arose to do so latterly, and that was answered by adding 
a particular mark for doing so. The aspirates and 
Cy were latterly derived from corresponding consonants 
probably because their sounds developed latterly ; whereas 
the aspirates ^ - -ns - ai — A and ^ existed at the time of 
the invention of the alphabet, and therefore have a repre- 
sentation in the original system. It is also probable that 

the distinction of the sounds c>v.and $ arose only latterly: 

and therefore they represent only one original sign. It 
will be clearly seen that «>" is the only semi-vowel repre- 
sented in the original system, and therefore probably the 
sound ro was originally ^ represented by j only. The 
other semi-vowels wore derived owing to the necessity of 
poetical intonations, and arc therefore distinguished 
similarly by adding one common mark to corresponding 
consonants. 

Examination of the Thesis 
25. Plates I and II show a graphic and comparative 
representation of the Avestan and the derived alphabets. 
A careful examination of these will go more to convince 
the reader than mere description in words. In plate I, 
the first column gives the present forms of the Avestan 
letters, and the second their ancient shapes. The objects 
whose shapes these letters represent are named in Avestan 
in the third column, and in the fourth are given their 
English equivalents as also suggested by the Hierogly- 
phics corresponding to the Egyptian Hieratic letters. 
Column fifth gives the transitional forms between the 
ancient forms of the Avestan letters and those early 
Hieratic forms which were preserved by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and column sixth those Hieratic forms themselves. 
Column seventh gives' the ancient transitional forms 
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between the Egyptian Hieratic and early and pre-dynastic 
modes of writing. And column eighth gnes the early 
and pre dynastic lettcis of the Egyptians as discovered by 
Petrie and accepted by Waddell 

26. Column ninth gnes ancient Phoenician letters 
wonderfully following the pre dynastic Egyptian letters 
which thenisehes might really be corruptions of the 
Hieratic forms Columns tenth and eleventh give letters 
of the ancient Greek and Latin alphabets which appa 
rently follow the ancient Phoenician forms 

27 . Column trielfth gives the Maya alphabet as dis- 
covered by Le Plongeon and Hackh. Column thirteenth 
gives the letters of the ancient Sumerian as given by 
Barton and accepted by Waddell, and column fourteenth 
their ancient tiansitional forms following Avestan 

28. It will also be shown belo\\, m a way so clear as to 
convince, that the alphabets of the Hindus also are directly 
derived from Avestan. This fact is demonstrated in plate 
II which shows how Asokan and Devanagari modes of 
writing are derived from the Avestan. Column first shows 
letters of Asokan writing as gnen by G. Buhler and 
accepted by Waddell, and column second their transitional 
forms following Avestan Column third gives the 
Avestan letters, and column fourth the slight alterations 
they assumed for giving the basal forms of the Devanagan 
letters Column fifth gives these basal forms of Devana 
gari, and column sixth the masks that were put on them 
for giving final shapes of Sanskrit writing ; and these last 
are given m column seventh * 

29. A careful examination of the transitional forms 
given in these plates must show the process by which the 
several alphabets were formed from the Avestan , and the 
process is so self evident that there can be no possibility 0 

1 It will bo noticed tbit in drawing from previous plates this writer hsi 
made amendments where necessary 
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doubting the descent of these all from the original Ayestan 
forms. And similarly, if indeed the Maya forms of -writing 
are really anything 'liLe what they are shown to be, 
then it would be equally easy to trace them from the 
A-yestan, or from some forms ultimately derived from the 
Avestan. 

30. What further proves the case is the unmistakable 
fitting in in the system of the peculiar Avestan letters r 
and tti' and their piotograms with their respective names. 
On the other hand, the Iranian language having no “1” 
sound, the Avestan vTiting has no letter for indicating it. 
And it is very significant that all those languages that 
possess indigenous “1'* sound have no original letter in 
their writing systems to represent that sound, but simply 
a form derived from the form of the Avestan letter ^ as 
may be seen from the plates. Indeed as columns fifth and 
sixth in plate I would show, the Egyptian Hieratic also has 
only a derived, and no original, sign to represent the “1” 
sound, though that sound existed in indigenous Egyptian 
words.^ A glance at columns three and four in plate II 
will also show' that, just as in the Egyptian Hieratic, in 
both the Asokan and the Devanagari systems also the 
letter representing “1” sound is simply a doubled ^ of the 
Avesfan system. Afore than this, ey en the Hevanagari 
compound letters sr andu are formed by the combination of 
the Avestan letters ^ and -v and ^ and \ respectively, and 
not out of any indigenous forms. 

31. What likewise strikes one is the fact that of all 
the primitive alphabets it is the Avestan which follow’S very 
closely the true forms of the objects from which that 
parent of all alphabets was copied and established, and 
that the forms of all non-Iranian alphabets indicate long 
ages of transition and ultimate formation. When we 

1 bee L. A Waddell : The AiyaD Origin of the Alphabet, p 37. and I. 
Taylor : The Alphabet, Vol, I, pp 108 ff. 
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remember the fact that on this consideration the ancienf 
Sumerian and Egyptian TViitings must be placed qiuto 
down m the scale of descent from the A\estan, and that 
these must bo at least seven oi eight thousand years old, 
what must then indeed be the age of the A^estan I 

32. It must be noted that the ancient Accadian 
cuneiform letters resemble the Sumerian alphabet quite 
closely. 

S3 In concluding this subject we mav say that it is 
not claimed that pnrmtne picture writing did not e’?ist 
among other peoples what is cHitned is simply the fact that 
pure alphabeticwntingr\ as first invented by Iranian genius 
and disseminated in tho ^hole ancient ^\orld through its 
enterprise. Indeed, e^en similar forms may quite naturally 
be found m the picture untings of other nations, because it 
itself comprising pictures of familiar objects could not but 
resemble the pictures of those objects independently made 
by the other peoples of tho world for their hieroglyphic 
writings Indeed what is pcculiai is just tho fact that 
there has existed, from the most primitive times, a system 
of writing which expresses all sounds peculiar to ancient 
Iranian language, and represents pictures of objects, the 
initial sounds of whose Avestan names supply the values 
of those individual pictograms in that system , imd that 
from that system are derived the alphabets of almost the 
whole civilized world, both ancient and modern 

IV. Contact or Ancient Ihan and Egypt 
Religious Ideas 

34. So far then we have seen that the nations of tho 
west ultimately got their alphabets from tho Bgyptums, 
and the Egyptians got theus from the ancient Iranians 
The inquiry therefore naturally leads us to the conclusion 
that Egypt must originally have come under Iranian 
influence by some means The idea is not ^a new one 
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Certain Egyptian religious beliefs have long been noted to 
have a close resemblance to notions peculiarly Iranian. 
The names of their most ancient deities Horus and Ra 
are the Iranian Hv^j 7 and Rad, signifying the Sun and 
the Ray of Divinity. Aten or Aton, an equally ancient 
divinity, is the Iranian Ata?*r which signifies divine power 
and energy quite as Aten is described to indicate. The 
ancient Egyptian attachment to these divinities was re- 
flected in far later ages when about 1420 B.C. Amenhotep 
IV introduced, the worship of Aten, the sun’s disk. Amen- 
hotep’s religions name Khun-aton too was probably the 
Iranian Khvan na7i-Atarr, as both Khun and Khvarrna// 
indicate glory. Again, the Iranian Mithra is the associate 
of Hvarr and Mai r, and indicates the idea of the brother- 
hood of man ; and it is peculiar that the hymns of the 
religion of Amenhotep also inculcate this noble idea. It is 
not improbable that the ancient priesthood whiohhad taught 
the worship of the Iranian Horus and Ra and Aten to 
the primitive Egyptian, had survived in that land through 
all these ages and again come to the front by royal favour. 
It was also probably owing to its influence that the father 
of Amenhotep IV had married a Mittani princess, and had 
probably strengthened its influence under the favour of 
that Aryan lady. 

35. Jlr. ]M. N. Kuka, in an interesting article,^ has 
also drawn attention to several very ancient Egyptian 
customs and notions, some of which are ideas common 
with all Arj'an peoples ; but there are also some among 
them that are peculiarly Iranian. 

36. As A. H. Sayoe points out, it has been discovered 
that the most ancient mode of disposal of the dead among 
the Egyptians resembled the orthodox Iranian custom. 

37. The Egyptian idea about the judgment after 
death and the weighing of one’s acts by the divinities 

1 Preliialonc Relations betweon Jmii anO Egypt . Spiegel Alemoml 
Volume, Bombay 1008, pp 31 ff. 
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resemble Iranian ideas almost in details And the idea 
about the spiritual counterpart of soul, or Ka as the} called 
it among the Egyptians, is romarhably similar to the 
Iranian idea of Eravashi , and just as the Avesta describes 
this as “Nil mrrrghd kohrpa’ or “man m bird’s body , 
so too the Egyptian K*!. is represented as bird with human 
head 

Other Facts 

38 Lock} er and Renouf have long since acquainted 
us with the nature of the Egyptian calendar, and Mr Kula 
draws attention to the close resemblance between that 
and the Iranian mode of calculating time Both have 
twelve months of thirty days each and fi\ e additional days 
at the close of the year The names of months and days 
are names of divinities exactly as m the Iranian calendar 
And, as among the Zoroastnans, the nineteenth day of the 
first month of the year is devoted to the celebration of the 
Festival of the Dead 

39 The peculiarities of the sacrificial bulls of the 
Zoroastnans were exactly observed in the sacrificial bulls 
of the Egyptians Both should be all white without a single 
hair of any other colour And w hen the sacred bull of the 
Zoroastnans and the Apis of the Egyptians died they both 
would cause the stopping of sacred services 

40 Mr Kuka also gives a list of Iranian words m 
the Egyptian language, and it is probable that many more 
could be discovered on a closer acquaintance with the 
language 

41 So the question remains as to how could all such 
Iranian influence reach Egypt in such ancient times The 
Egyptians themselves have recorded the fact of a foreign 
people having come to their land m prehistoric times and 
started the worship of Horus They have similarly noted 
that the worship of Ed. and Aten was similarly introduced 
from outside If these are Iranian divinities, the people 
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who introduced thorn would bo Iranians.* And ancient 
Iranian history recounts a fact w hich might be related to 
these far-reaching events. 

42. The great and ancient Iranian conqueror Kavi 
Usanls noted to have overrun Egypt and northern Africa 
in one of his grand campaigns. Kavi Usan lived about 
2500 years after the great and illustrious Yima Khshaeta. 
Yima lived close to the last glacial period about 12500 
5 ears ago. Hence Kavi Usan bad flourished 10000 years 
ago, or somewhere about 6000 B.C. And the Iranian 
influence in Egypt might bo closely related to that great 
fact of ancient Iranian histor}'. 

• 43. The eminent Egyptologist Sir W. M. Flindors 

Petrie observes in his article on "The Gods of Ancient 
Egypt” that the worship of Horns ^ as introduced into 
Egypt about 8000 B.O, from the west, and of Efb and Aten 
about 7000 B.C. from the east.* The different directions he 
assigns to their introduction might be accounted for m 
other ways j but his dates closely tally with the date of that 
event in ancient Iranian history. 

V. Ancient Iran and the Mayax 
The Age and Origin of the Maya People 

44. We have noted above Mr. Elliott’s view fixing 
the golden age of the Mayax not earlier than 200 B.C. But 
people who have worked in that field naturally see that 
to whatever ago their remains might belong, their be- 
ginnings must have arisen m far anterior ages.* And 
hence if researches in Central America finally established 
A resemblance between the ancient Egyptian and the Maya 
wrflings, the age of the origin of the Avestan writing would 
have to be shifted to a still more hoary age, — perhaps indeed 

1 W'ondera of the Post, Vol, I, pp. 170 «ijd 177. 

2 'lluis Mr. J. Eric 'Ihomson tliinks that thi<j wotild be at least before 
•1000 DC: see The Scientific Montlil) Nov«*mber 1927, p, 39C. 
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to the age of the brilHant Tima Ehshaeta, who llouilshd 
before the last glacial period about 11000 years before 
Christ. The history of the discovery of wine-makmg 
during his reign would indicate the existence of writing m 
Ills ago. And as the homo of the Aryans in his da}8 ms 
somewhere near the arctjc regions, it is not improbable that 
a branch of these early Iinnians marching eastwards 
mixed with intervening Turanian races of north-east Asia, 
and this mixed race of Mongol-Aryaus ultimately passed 
into America across the Behring Strait. 

Other Facts. 

This view might receive support from the tradition 
of the kindred Quiches themselves, whose sacred 
bool? “ Popol-Vuh ” records the fact that the people 
arrived to settle in Central America from northern 
regions, — and also from the fact that their calendar 
names bear a close resemblance to those used bj* 
the Chinese.* The ancient eastern mysteries claimed to 
have been discovered by Lo Plongeon’ as having also been 
observed by these people and their descendants might have 
been brought by them from their ancient home. And as 
these mysteries would specially turn round the numbers 
three, five and seven,® it would bo easy for us to discover 
in the number three our triple canon of Good Thought, 
Good Word and Good Deed, and in the number five the 
five Gathas or Gahs, the five Stages in spiritual 
advancement in the Life Everlasting, and in the number 
seven our seven Amesha Spentas or the Supreme and 
Immortal Virtues of the Divine Being. 

45. It is however not improbable that subsequently 
the Mayax had some intercouisc with the old world 

1 Caseell's Children’s Book of Knowledge, Vo1 I, pp aO/ ff. 

2 Le Plongeoii : Snored Mjslenes among tlie Mayas and the Q>i>c ?*« 
pp 1 If and U7 ff 

3 [btdi pp 130 ff. 
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wcilviog of beautiful cotton cloth with spun gold was not 
perhaps acquired independently* ; still it remains to be 
proved that the Mayax owed this and other things to Egyp- 
tian civilization. Further research may also lead to prove 
some affinity with the Chinese/ and an earlier Aryan and 
Mongol association. Nevertheless however, as the most 
eastern point of Brazil is fairly close to the nearest point 
in West Africa, the Mayax might have had some com- 
munication with Egypt through that route without the 
necessity of any intervening Atlantis. And this might 
probably explain the ro^emblance between the Miiya and 
Egyptian writings if the discoveries claimed to have been 
made by Le Plongeon and Haohh prove to be correct. 
But as the forms of the Maya letters they claim to have 
discovered resemble rather the early or pre-dynast ic letters 
discovered by Petrie and Waddell than the earlier Hieratic 
forms of Egyptian writing, it is apparent that the Avestan 
writing would bo far more remote than the introduction of 
writing among the Mayax. But this !b u domain into which 
wo may not venture further at prosont, as more of research 
is yet necessary in this held. 

VI. Obioin of the Devanaoabi AnmABET 
The Avestan and the Indian Writings 

•16. Wc have seen above how all the principal Semitic 
and European alphabets arc to be traced to the ancient 
Hieratio letters of the Egyptians, and through them 
ultimately to the ancient AvosUn alphabet. But wc have 
not still examined what relation the Bevanagari and other 
ancient alphabets of the Indian Aryans bear to these 
varied forms of writing. Scholars have attempted to trace 
them also to the Phoenician through the south Semitic 

1 C&sBcU’s Cbildren*8 Boot of Ivoowled^e. Vol J, p S07- 

2 See above and also cote tlie fact that just like the Chiucs e dragon, the 
gnat scrpciit waatlio symbol of the Maya country acoordiog to Le I’loogeon; 

see p» Us of book. 
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forms.^ Bufe a mere glance at plate II would show hou 
impossible any such theory ought to be. 

47. The discoveries in Sindh at Mohenjo Dato and 
at Harappa in Montgomery district in the Punjab indici'c 
fchotr close relation to ancient Elamite culture;* andthii; 
would show that as late as the third millennium befom 
Christ the Aryan Hindus had not yet entered those pai'j 
oc India. So if distinct Hindu culture is more ancient i*; 
must have been formed in Iran proper or in the bolder 
lands of India close to Iran. And hence it would be ibe 
less surprising that of all alphabets the Sanskrit alone 
approaches the Avostan in completeness. This is appa- 
rently because the Hindu Aryans had already been faiuh 
liar with Avestan in the ancient Indo-Iranian homo before 
they separated. They however chose to put such mask on 
its letters as might almost render them distinct in appeir- 
anoe. The removal of that mask however at once reveals ' 
tho Iranian shapes of the letters m a manner as could not 
be mistaken lor anything else. 

48. The placing of cross lines at the head of all letters 
is a familiar peculiarity in Sanskrit alphabet ; but they aUo 
added upright lines at the end in majority of cases. They 
also added in some cases lines slanting rightwards below the 
letters according as suited the shapes of particular letters, or 
vertical straight or slanting lines at the top to connect some 
letters with the headlines. The removal of all these lines 
that have been superficially added, reveals to us theAvesUn 
letters with slight modifications or corruptions only. 

49. It must however be noticed that the Sanslrit 
values of the letters are not purely alphabetic, but are syllB-* 
bic, as in use the vowel a is understood after each Sanskrit 
consonant letter, and that when the necessity aris es to usp_ 

1 I Taylor : Tlie Alpb.abct, Vol I, p 81. 

*2 Prof. FluMlera Petnt liaa already beon (luolcd abore on aiiUl'*' r 
* of Elamite Culture. 
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pure coQsonaut letter, that is managed in most -of the Of^ses' 
by the removal of the upright stroke from the mask added 
to the Avestan letter to form the Sanskrit, whenever that 
upright stroke happens to be placed just on the right hand 
side of the letter and thus easily removable without 
disturbing the general assumed shape of the Sanskrit 
letter. 

50. It will be noticed that letters representing the 
hard aspirates which are peculiar to the Sanskrit language 
are simply adaptations from the corresponding original 
Avestan soft aspirate letters. So also their peculiar 
sound I and the corresponding semi-vowel are equally 
adapted from the Avestan letter ^ by doubling it, as 
shown m plate n. And we have already noticed 
above how it can easily be seen from diagrams at the 
close of plate II that the Indian compound letters ^ and 

‘9 arc simply combinations respectively of the Avestan 
lowers ^ and -o and^ and » and not of their corres- 
ponding Indian forms. Whereas the Indian c is almost 
a direct adaptation of the Avestan letter. 

51 . The very formation of the Sanskrit mask would 
show that the Sanskrit writing would proceed from left 
to right. And that is an additional feature adopted by 
Sanskrit writers to distinguish their adaptation from the 
Avestan. 


Original Values of »v - and ^ 

5'3. Aremarkablefiict IS discovered from a comparison 
of and with the values of their equivalents in other 
languages. The original equivalent of the letter repre- 
sented in English Z is Avestan and not which is 
only a later adapted form of . And again the original 
equivalents of the Indian ^ - 9 and ^ are and ^ res- 

pectively. These facts and the further one that the 
necessity to represent tho sound indicated by English J 
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arose only latterly in European languages when it was 
introduced by giving a modified shape to the letter I, 
would indicate that the Indo-Iranian languages had on- 
ginally no sound corresponding to that rep resented by the 
English letter J. 

53. It must be noted that the Sanskrit alphabet bss 
no letter corresponding to the Avestan letter * , but the 
Gujerati alphabet has it in the letter ji . This might show 
that the original Indian alphabet had it, but the Sansbil 
language lost its sound and therefore also its use. 

VII. Deiiived Letters in Avestan 
The Long Vowels and the Votoel Oonsonanis 

64. As wo have seen above, only twenty-six letters ol 
the Avestan alphabet have original forms, and the rest bio 
all derived from them. Plate III shows this clearly— sHll . 
some explanation is needed to make it clear. 

65. Among thederivod letters, the first to ho noticed is 
the additional vowel « . When the primary vowel ■> 1 ib 4 
bo altered by the “guna” change in it, the resulting sound 
was found to be between ■> and s , hence a new vowel 

' sign had to bo invented out of the primary vowel l : and 
this was done by adding to it a stroke at the top thus e • 
And a change in position gave the now vowel letter » • 

50. The way the long vowels are formed from the 
short is a very simple one. This is done by the addition ol 
a little stroke, slanting to the right, as may be soon -from 
scotion 1 of plate HI. 

57. The vowel-consonants " and “ are formed by ih“ 
doubling of the corresponding vowels J and > rospootivc- 
ly. The rare -c: is only a modification of “ as may h- 
scon from section 2 of plate III. And it will also bo seen 
from it that ro is only the altered form of the origina 
.cx, which might therefore bo preferred in use. 
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58. It will also bo soon from tho plafothat the initial 
t) is wot a form of » but is derived from os' by a pr ocess 
shown in the plate. Besides, the original Avestan name 
of tho letter os' snggOBts that though its modern initial is 
l» , that originally was or itself. Hence the initial b 
would originally be always «f , but was afterwards thus 
distinguished to give or' the modified value vr. 

The Seyni-votveh 

50. Tho special mark to transform a letter with semi- 
vowel tendency into tho semi-vowel proper is present in 
Avestan rf and < and, in Sanskrit, in sR and, in a corrupted 
form, in H . It can therefore be easily picked out to be »• . 
This mark therefore is properly placed across tho letters 
I and I* . But the actual shapes of ir and >« would 
indicate a possible replacement of those letters by each 
othei through some continued error ; because t appears 
more like I , and K more like I* with tho semi-vowel mark 
placed across them.. 

00. Tho Sanskrit form u? has properly preserved tho 
original Avestan semi-vowel corresponding to t , because 
It IB formed by placing tho semi-vowel mark >. across 
the letter ^ which is rather tho Avestan shaixi of the 
letter than tho adapted Sanskrit form t . This would 
show that tho Sanskrit semi-vowel also was directly token 
from tho Avestan original. 

GL As was observed in the early part of tho paper, 
the Avestan alphabet has a number of letters with semi- 
vow el tendency : 

and a. Of these tho most commonly used are I and t . 
Tho distinguishing mark in the scmi-iowel corresponding 
to 1 is properly represented in iv or * ; but the semi-vowel 
corresponding to t is strangely corrupted into the absurd 
form I'l , while properly it sliouid bo ns shown in section 
3 of plate III. Alongside this will also be seen the other 
•emi-vowel forms and the way they are corrupted now. 
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The Aspirate Letters 

02. As above noted, the aspirate letters in Avestan 

are produced from the corresponding unaspirated letters, by 
the addition of a swerMng horizontal stroke at the lover 
end, excepting in cases whore the sounds happen to be 
original and therefore represented by special letters from 
the very beginning. All the aspirate letters, excepting 
t • and Cv , have distinct original letters, and therefore 
those must be representing original sounds of the language. 
The letters t. - apparently formed by the 

addition of the stroke n to tfjo letters e - v and^ vhiob 
hiive undergone slight modifications in the process. 

03. The analysis reveals the fact that e, also i? an 
aspirate letter though apparently much softer than’i . 

04. It may be noted that the form 1 found in old 

Avosta man'usoripts would, on this basis, appear to be the 
aspirate of « , though it is now supposed to represent the 
sound 7m rather than m7t. That supposition however 
appears to be erroneous as there is the possibility of the 
original Im having to be altered to m7i on the analogy 
the original > 0 * having to be altered to vj , in such 
instances as when the proper form is altered 

to owing to the peculiar tendency of pronunciation 

in Such cases. 


TJie Oo?npou?id Letters 

G5. Certain letters having a tendency to produce 
compound sound have united into their present fornis. 
the nasal guttural letters i and are apparently each com 
pounded from I and cj as shown in section 5 of plfitc dTk 
These two ultimate forms however have distinct use, and'" 
rather appears to favour the sound ing. We have also 
seen that *" and 1 combine in the form or rather 
which perhaps wrongly interchanges values with rf • 
also't* is simply a combination of •*“ and > , aud e and ./• 
of r and •* and -o and j respectively. 
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offers an explanation ,* but probably it was not taken 
from the Egyptian which appears to have been different* 

68 Not improbably however the Avestan order was 

quite different. And one might fairly surmise that owing 
to the close resemblance between the Avestan and 
Sanskrit alphabets, the Avestan order was not much 
diffeiont from the Sanskrit And the idea appears to receive 
confirmation from certain research work in the matter 
by lateErvad Shoheriarji Bhariicha In his article on 
“The Accurate Pronunciation of the Avesta he refers 
to a curious little work called . This 

little book notes the order of Avestan characters given 
m old Khordeh Avesta manuscripts and in Persian Eeva 
jata There is couaiderable confusion m these owing to 
the Ignorance of copyists and of early writers on the 
subject But reading the order m the light of Sheheiiar 
ji’s suggestion that tho scientific groupings have been 
represented in inverse orders through ignorance of early 
copyists, we arrive at the following intelligent and scienti 
fic scriation: — 

: ( aj )- -0 - ( r ) 

69 The initial order of vowels is given at the end of 
the iif jj senes, and is also preserved m the Sanskrit order 
The remaining order of consonants is according to the 
order m Table I of the jVjj corrected as suggested by 
Shehenarji, excepting that the positions of r and >> 
properly adjusted The jVjj rightly gives ^ and v the 
place between the vowels and the consonants, as they 
apparently had a vowel tendency in early speech. 

70, Hence in the original system of Avestan alphabet 
there are 5 primary vowels, 2 letters w ith vowel tendencies, 

1 L A, Waddell The Aryan Origin of the Alphabet, pp 56 ff 

2 Isaac Tavlor The Alphabet, Vol I pp SC 

8 Spiegel Memorial Volume, Bombay 1908 p 50 IT 
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Notes to Plate X. 

1 Pall 4JI = liiglc riic Avestan of Veal 

XIV, 5 miy pcsibly bt the correct form here 

2 Per j*L 

3 Per bag also the same ineaniog 

4 The Persian 4S— J tndicatrs that when the Arestan alphabet v,is 

formefi the word had this original form nnd not as wo hare 

DOW 1 1 IS probible that the original nilue of^ had a shadoof 
the : sound lu it 

» 4i„ j := ■* = poj + = to flow straight, or to pursues 

straight course 

6 broni Av i>^e> = to hiss, which act appears to hare got the reptile 

ita rime 

7 Cf Per ~ a Eit-ve 

8 From Av J = to pass along, or to go + -“t* + ■*'“ indicaliag 

Iho paralUl tract of wheels lift by vehicles going nctoss places, 
which would be tho familiar parallels noticeable by the aocicnts 
0 Per . 

10 The ANcstan language hid no t sound > and it is to be noticed that the 

other peoples who wanted it iinproviacd their letter for it by daph 
eating the A>cslinleUeT ^ 

11 Tho Avestan = bird, might very well be the name of the letter 

hero , but if its Dime was a term indicating the owl, then that would 
be represented in the Pr ♦ = owl 

12 Av gjjiJ = to juo jjj sprjDg 

13 1 roin Av. Pt = to see. Cf. Latin pctifus, and the Gujarati 

11 Cf Gaj =? shatter 

15 Cf Per Guj 

16 hrom At ^ “ to speak Or = bps, would be a more appro 

priate name f the letter, 

17 Cf Per = shoulder blade 

18 Cf V fl looped line ^ 

19 From Av, = to draw 

20 Cf Per =: dove 

21 This thus appears to be the ancient form of the word 

22 C! Pei. ^ „ 

23 The values indicated ID parenthesis are those given ny 

and Haekh to the letter 
S4 For Indian alphabets see plate II. 
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ADDITIONAL LETTERS DERIVED OUT OF AVESTAN PRIMARY FORMS 

FOR REPRESENTING FURTHER SHADES OF AVESTAN SOUNDS 
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PAESIISM AUD HINDTIISM. 

By S. S. Mehta, b.a. 

It is trite to observe that the sisterhood of Veda 
and Zend-Avesta stands alreadj' established ; and the 
present-day Parai and Hindu manners exhibit an incon- 
testable affinity on the occasions of birth, marriage and 
death, which aro the chief performances held holy and 
dear as ceremonials among the two sister communities. 
Many striking similarities have been pointed out, and 
have grown hackneyed ; consequently the present attempt 
Will be mainly concerned with only some matter that has 
remained almost untouched b}' sages and savants of the 
modern critical age. 

The Persian — Zealous to reject 

Altar and image, and the inclusive walls • 

And roofs of temples built by human hands — 

To loftiest heights ascending, from their tops, 

With myrtle-wreathed tiara on his brow. 

Presented sacrifice to moon and stars, 

And to the winds and mother elements, 

And the whole circle of the heavens, for him 

A sensitive existence, and a God 

With lifted hands invoked, and songs of praise. 

Wordsworth : The Excursion. 

The Persian scaled beyond the roofs of temples built 
by human hands to loftiest heights and presented sacrifices 
to moon and stars and winds and mother elements. 
Ahura Mazda was the God of the Iranian-Aryan. The 
special coitus of the “ Wise” — ^Ahuxa Asura — must have 
been in existence, ages before the traditional date of 
Zarathushtra. From the begiuning of time, the Persian 
was a monotheist. 
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The third stanza of the 30th Yasna and also ihe 
fourth giye us a clue to suppose that the age of the 
Brahmanic literature in India corresponds to the age of 
Zoroaster ; they read as follows : — 

3. “Now the two primal spirits who revealed them- 
selves in vision (?) as Twins, are what is Better and what 
is Bad in thought, word and action. And between these 
two, the wise ones chose aright; the foolish not so. 

4. And when these twain spirits came together in 
the beginning, they established Life and Not-Life,and 
that at the last the Worst Existence shall be to the liars 
(Dragvatam), but the Best Thought to him that follows 
the Eight (Asaone). 

The two primal spirits correspond to the Purusha 
and Pralrriti of the Samkhya Philosophy. They are 
Life and Not-Life. Prakriti is dull-dead) «.(?., Not-Life, 
and Pnrusha is Life. Good and Evil were co-eternal in 
the past, or they arose together in the beginning. The 
Iranian-Aryan presented sacrifice to the moon, the stars, 
the winds and the mother elements — the symbols or rather 
embodiments of Good — of Life. He brought out the 
Number 24 as also did the follower of the Samkhya Philo- 
sophy out of the ■ Two primal Spirits, from which the'o 
became naturally evolved. The processes - of thought, 
apparently divergent, converges into ono fact of all fact^, 
and the words of Prof. Moulton, who depicts the 
conception of Zarathushtra about a bettor worB, 

deserve to be cited here “With Eight at the centre o 

his doctrine of the Divine, he could not be conten 
with a world in which wrong seelned for ever on the 
throne. God is Lord and God is Wise, omnipotent 
omniscient, and He can never be foiled at the as 
that the Eight Order succumbs to the Lie A 
ful conviction of the Justice of God came to be deveiop^^ 
at a later stage out of the same forerunning matter 
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receiving Life in the mind of the Iranian-Arycin, in the 
form of Justice proving triumphant m another world. 
In the mind of tho Indian-Aryan, the same conviction 
gained ground in a similar practical form during the so- 
called Puranio age. 

After the Indo-Iranian split, Semitic culture predomi- 
nated in Iran ; and still earlier, Western Aryans develop- 
ed cultural traits that differed greatly from the same of 
tho Eastern Aryans. The Parsi lays stress upon the 
worship of one God Ahura i.c., Asura— Varuna of the 
Vedas j manifested in two forms the so-called Twin 
Spirits — Purusha and Prakriti ; or, Brahma and Maya ; 
whose Life-interplay brings out all manifested forms. 
These manifested forms of the objective world are guided 
by the great law of Action and Bs-aobion, i.o., the great 
law of Karma, and the same is based upon' Keligious 
Scrip jures that propound the vinous aspects of Duty, or, 
in other words, service not to humamty alone but to the 
universe. These oonstituto the essence of Hinduism as 
well as Zoroastrianism. 

Zoroastrianism has many points in common with 
Hinduism. Some critics brand both equally as having 
favoured the idea of pluralistic godhead. It is argued, 
for instance, by a writer in the Bnoyclop'edia of Beligion 
and Ethics, Vol. VI, pp. 291-2, that the Ahuras are many 
as well as one j says ho “ The Ahucas .. ..seem to have 
gradually gamed m prestige, and apparently at a very 
early epoch, one of them had become the Ahura par 
excellence The writer Mr. Edward favours the idea of 
progressive monotheism which is naturally based on the 
notion of evolution from a state of savageness to one of 
civilization. In a sense, moreover, plurality may be 
regarded as inseparable from Divinity. Zoroastrianism 
gives the precise number of gods as four and twenty. 
Among the Indo-Aryans, the well-known Sankhya Philo- 
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sophy has promulgated the idea of Dn mity as based upon 
21 Tatt\as Thoj are Prakrih (Nature) from ivhich aie 
produced the following 23, , the intellect, the conscious 

ness, the fia c subtle Hlements, the five grosser elements 
the five RciiKcs of perception, the five organs of action and 
mmd , thus the whole total roaches 2 1 

This number, twentj four, is identified with constella 
tions and stirs that irt regarded as symbols of Divinity 
Prof Cumoni takes these gods to be the 21 stars outside 
the zodiac — twchc m the northern and twelve m the 
southern hemisphere /inmiern tries to take the 24 
constellations th it revolve round the polar stars as the 
24 Spiritual Kings of the Book of Revelation 

Moulton observes on this point m his Early Zoroas 
triamsm (p 402) that “this may or may not convince 
us But what does he mean when ho goes on to remark 
that those 21 sigus are, of course, 21 divisions of the 
Zodiac? Diodorus expressly says these wore outside 
the zodiac, and Zimmern^s remark implies that they are 
not far from the poles “ 

The very word Ahura Ma/dn m the singular number 
denotes the One Ommsoieat God, the Supreme Status and 
m the plural form it signifies the sense of 24 most glorious 
Siddhas — as will be evident from Yasna XXV1H» which 
says : — 

“ With those bounties, O Ahura, may wo never 
provoke your wrath, 0 Ma^dah and Bight and Best 
Thought ..Ye are they that are mightiest to advance 
desires and Dominion of Blessings” (B Z , p 346) 

In Yasna, we read — ■“ Your blessings shall ye give 
us, all ye that are one in wiU with whom Eight, Geo 
Thought piety md Ma/dah (are one), according to 
promise, giving your aid when worshipped with re- 
verence ^ 
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Now in the Christian Bible, God is described by John 
as one seated on the throne from which proceed thunder 
and lightnings and which is surrounded by four and 
twenty beats, on which sit the 21 Elders, all robed in 
white and we iring crowns of gold. Tlio same idea occurs 
also in the Jain philosoph}* — the idea of the One in the 
Twonty*four and twenty-four in fho one. It is observed 
in the Bible: — 

“ When those beasts give glory and honour and 
thanks to Him who is scxited on the throne, who liveth for 
over and o\er, the four and twenty ciders fall down 
before him that sat down on the throne and worship Him 
that liveth for over and over and cast their crowns before 
the throne saying : Thou art worthy, 0 Lord, to reccivo 
glory and honour and power, for Thou hast created nil 
Ihingb and for thy pleasure they are and were created /’ 

Again, it is said : — “ Having made other four and 
twenty gods, He put them in an egg. This cosmic egg 
from tUo Mu\ohlured is the kwincws in the idea 

being Aryan. It is the Parusha of the Samkhyas. 

After duality, comes trinity; and accordingl}', Marda, 
Ahurn and Asha constitute the Zoroaslrian Trinity corres- 
ponding to Brahma, Vishnu and Mahe^a of t!io Hindus, 
TluMluality in both Jlinduism and I’arbiism discriminated 
the Good from the Evil. In Yasna 30' wc read : In tho 
beginning there was a piir of twins, two spirits, each of a 
j«cuKtvT activity and these two spirits united, created,... . 
one tho reality, the other, the non-re ility. This is like 
the united nction of Brahma and Ma\:i of the VcdJnta or 
IVakriti and Punish of tlio Sankhyd philosophy. 

These t\si> that signify Light and De-Light reprc'-ent 
nl ‘'0 Will and Intellect. Jntcllcct is the tutor of Will. 
Sitan is eojumondi'tl to prudrate himself Ix'foro man, so 
tint it is a proof of the divniity of the soul to whom the 
human ino vruvUon {uraisUe-» the covolod opporUmity of 
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becoming like gods. Intellect, on its part, is not bad in 
itself, but only its employment solely to determine the 
good and the evil of things for our worldly ends. It is no 
doubt tho tutor of will ; but the pupil is not submissive 
enough. Consequently, when the soul is disgusted with 
the pleasures of the world, intellect draws its attention to 
itb real nature and lays bare its shortcomings. In 
Yasna 45' it has been noted : — “ I will speak of the 
Spirits twain at the first beginning of the world, of whom 
the holier thus spake to tho enemy : Neither thoughts, 
nor teachings, nor wills, nor beliefs, nor words, nor deeds, 
nor solves, nor souls of us twains agree.” This is tanta- 
mount to saying that both are holy and that Will is holier 
than the other. 

Hindus, again, regard these eternal twins as Spirit 
and Matter; tho latter misleads men away from Grod ; so 
that Satan is said to bo constantly engaged m seducing 
mankind. The worship of matter is fraught with harm 
and spiritual degeneration, i.c,y leads men to hell. It is 
clear, therefore, to see that it is the pursuit of matter and 
not-inatter that is responsible for worshipping Evil in the 
world. So rationally speaking, Evil lies in our inclina- 
tions and pursuits, not in intellect or matter. 

In the Eigveda, VII, 86, the followinghyrans distinct- 
ly declare: — “0 Vanina! What have I done that thou 
wishest to destroy thy friend, thy worshipper. 

0 Royal Varuna I deliver Vasistha like a calf from its 
tether, like a thief who has feasted on a stolen animal. 
O Varuna, all this sin is not wilfully committed by us. 
Error or wine, anger or dice, even thoughtlessness has 
begotten sin. Even an elder biother leads his younger 
astray, sin is begotten in our dreams. Freed from sin, I 
will faithfully serve, as a slave, Varuna who fulfils 
our wishes and supports ns. We are ignorant ; may the 
Ajya God bestow on us knowledge. May the wise deity 
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accept our prayer and besto\r on us wealth”. 

The Sankhya Philosophy, again, regards each soul 
having a separate existence after its emancipation from 
the bondage of Nature. Purusha is distinctly different 
from Prakrit! and Prakrit! or primordial matter is 
material. The elements, the senses, the organs of action, 
the mind, the consciousness, and the intellect are all the 
results of matter, or luind-stulf in the phraseology of 
European phoilosophers. It is clearly stated that the 
Manas, the consciousness or Ahankara and oven the 
intellejit or Buddhi are material in their origin ; and that 
the pursuit after material things to enjoy pleasure or 
happiness, is the origin of Evil. 

Hinduism and Parsiism have existed from the earliest 
birth of time, and are both Aryans. A wonderful tie of 
sisterhood unfolds many aspects of similarity that arc 
preserved almost intact, and oftenor than not make mani* 
fost tho same Aryanhood with all its earliest pristine 
purity and glory preserved. 



THE SOGHIAN WOKI) FOR ‘TO READ’. 

By Hans Eeichflt. 

In Old Persian and in Middle Persian of Inscriptions 
‘to read’ IS expressed by patt-;prsa, pat-puis something 
like ‘ to investigate what is written ’ eg 'Sh Col IV G 
(§ 56) tuvam lea liya aparavi tinam diptvi patiprsTihy ‘ thou 
who wilt read this inscription in future,’ N i Rjb Krt 13, 14 
(Herzfeld, Paikuli, p 90, 91) u he cn namake ven[e]t u 
patpursat ‘ and he who se^ and will read this inscription’. 

In Sogdian the corresponding term is Christ ptfs , 
Buddh. ptf>s- eg Christ owt qd\ ptfs'ty ny ’ysf pi 
ptvsty qL ‘ What ^ Have ye never read in the book ’ 
Soghd. Texte, ed bj F W K Muller, Abh Preuss Ak. 
d. W. 1913, p 21, I 15, Buddh ywny ZKny ZKw 
pxostk pifisty ‘ he who reads the book ’ Sutra des causes et 
des effets, ed by Gauthiot and Pelliot, Pans 1926, 1 112, 
ZKny ZKw pwsth piy wnty 'Pny 'i ita 

‘ he who makes the book popular, so that one reads 
and praises it’ 1521, 522, ywny ZKny piy pwstk 6rw 
npys'ktu ^wt KyH ’Pny viysmo mrtyvi't 6(5*? ^ 'ZKny Uo 
(for ‘be who willingly writes a tc\t-book, 

in order to give it to the people who want to read it ’ 
1.522-534, riy myomo w'th't "z'wnh 'ns'yb 'Pny Iw 2iifis’7it 
‘ recommend (?) it (the Sutra) to the people, so that the> 
read it ’ 1.646, 547. 

It IS therefore obvious to identify the Pers and Sogd 
words. The only question is how to explain the loss of r 
in the Sogd. words, smeo r can bo dropped m both groups, 
fi - as well -rs . The examples given b) Bonvenisto MSL 
23, p 128, for the loss of r m group -rs- are not of the 
same type. Christ, ps’ and Buddh 'ps , which Bon- 
vemsto has overlooked (s. VJ. 290 riy syms h^iyw 'ps' 
ZKhtolivli vintryli^nnd. his wife M asked a second 
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By Haks Eeichelt. 

In Old Persian and in Middle Persian of Inscriptions 
‘to read’ is expressed by pati-prsa-^ jiat-imrs' sometbing 
like ‘ to investigate what is written ’ : e.g. Bh. Col. IV 6 
(§ 56) tuvam Jca liya aparam imam d%p%m paUprsaliy ‘ thou 
who wiltread this inscription in future,’ N.i.Ejb.Krt. 13, 14 
(Herzfeld, Paikulij p. 90, 91) u he en liamakl veii\e]t u 
patpursM ‘ and he who sees and will read this inscription’. 

In Sogdian the corresponding term is Christ, ptfs-i 
Buddh, e.g. Christ, hot qd'c pifsty ny 'yst' pr 

piosty qt... ‘ What ? Have ye never read in the book : . .’ 
Soghd. Texte, ed. by F. W. K. Muller, Abh. Preuss. Ak. 
d..W. 19l3, p- 21, 1. 16, Buddh. yiywy ZKny ZEw 
pivstk pt^sty ‘ he who reads the book ’ Sutra des causes et 
des efieta, ed. by Gauthiot and Pelliot, Pans 1926, 1. 112, 
ywny ZKny ZKw pwsth pry xoniy 'Pny pt&s't 't ho 

‘ he who makes the book popular, so that one reads 
and praises it’ 1.521, 522, ytony ZKny pry pwstk Bm 
npys^kto KyH 'Pny mysnw mrtymH 'ZKny ho 
pi^s'n{ioi pt^s'nt)^hQ who willingly writes a text-book, 
in order to give it to the people who want to read it * 
1.622-534, rty myhm lo'i^r ’'z\onh 'ns'yh 'Pny hv pt^s*nt 
‘ recommend (?) it (the Sutra) to the people, so that they 
read it ’1.646, 647. 

It is therefore obvious to identify the Pers. and Sogd. 
words. The only question is how to explain the loss of r 
in the Sogd. words, since r can bo dropped in both groups, 
/;• as well -rs‘. The examples given by Benveniste MSL. 
23, p. 128, for the loss of r in group -rs- are not of the 
same type. Christ, ps- and Buddh. 'ps-, which Bon- 
venisto has overlooked (s. VJ. 290 rty hjms b^tyio 
ZKh wbiok mntryh ‘ and his wife M. asked a second 
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time’), are ccrtainlj- formed through the loss of r in -rs-, 
because they begin ivith p and not u ith / (p) and because 
the compound "prs- ‘ to take leave’, Skr. apiacJi-, is also 
vritten "p’js- (s. VJ. 6io, 36d, C58, 709 etc.), whereby the 
pronunciation ^jiirs- (Yaghn. purs-, Ar. psrpsa-) is placed 
out of the question. On the other hand Christ, fsx and 
Buddh. ’ps’iiy ‘parasang, mile’ begin with / (p), which 
shows the loss of r in fr-, especially so, because Christ. 
fix exactly corresponds with the Arm. Iw. lira sax. Of. 
also Buddh. p’yr-, pyr- (7’irr-,/2/i-.l ‘ to put in motion, to 
lift’ froin Dhyfina-T. 254, 298, 299, 385 etc., 

p’t’i/r'ho went further ’ from ’/r« taraya-'Er.Ua. 23 besides 
wyfyrty ' he goes away ’ VJ. 272 (cf. MP. vUartan), 
fis’iit’k, ps’wti ‘child’ from 'Jrazantala- S. 300, 009 
(s. BII. IV. p. 245) and Christ, fi'r ‘ more’, fim- ‘ first’, 
Buddh. ’ptmii) from ‘fratara-, "fratama- (cf. Av. fraiara - ; 
At. fratoina-, OV.fratama-'). In the words for ‘more’ 
and ‘ first’ Benveniste op. cit. sees the loss of r in-ri-, which 
means that wo must derive them from ‘patlara-, ‘par- 
iama-. But against this theory speaks the initial f, p as 
well ns the fact that in Iranian wo have only ‘parOama- 
(MParth. palilomj, which must bo written ‘prSm in 
Buddh. Sogdian, c/. Bartholomae IP. 23, p. 50. 

•Thus it seems, as if Christ, pi-fi- and Buddh. yf-ps- 
are to bo derived from fras-, because they, as opposed to 
the simplov ps-, ’yis-, begin with f, p. But this is not pro- 
bable, ns the stem Iran. /ran-, Skr. pro's- docs not occur in 
the present. When the juxtaposition is correct, then there 
remains only one possibility : to assume a primary form 
‘ pati-pursa- which was changed first into ‘paii-pusa- 
through the loss of r in -rs-, as in the simplex Christ, ps-, 
Buddh. and then into *7 aH:/so- through the synkopc 
of u. The above referred to ps’ lU'k ' child ’ shows without 
any doubt that in Sogdian there existed a group fs- in 
which s \\ as not changed into i as in .Avesta. 


CL 



ASHA IN TEE GATHAs OF THE AYESTA AND 
^TA IN THE RGVEHA 
Bx'EeV. Hb. E ZIMMEE^^A^^, SJ, PHD 

“ We find m the hymns of the Rgveda the re 
markable idea of Bta, which corresponds exactly to Asha 
or Asha Vahishta in the Avesta The identity of Bta and 
Asha in word and thought is beyond any doubt This 
statement can be accepted without qualification as far 
as the grammatical form is concerned , as for the identity 
in thought some reservation seems to be necessary The 
same distinction will have to be made when it i*! said : 

This much is certain — Asha is the Vedic Rta ' * 
It IS true that unaccented Sanskrit i is generallj re- 
presented by era in the Aiesta, bhrtara = berotem, on the 
analogy of which one should expect e(a)rotam, instead of 
asha, as sh corresponds to the accented i maslijeng* 
Skt milrtyan Thus we have an arotaisli = an rtabhih m 
Sanskrit* That Asha occurs as Arta m royal names of 
the Achaememdes as well as m commentaries on the 
Avesta is a matter of common know ledge There can then--, 
be no doubt that phonetically Avestan Asha is the 
equivalent of Sanskrit Rta But can the same be said as 

1 M WiDteroitx, The Lthies of ZoroaetmniBm from a Comparative Pont 
of View iloornal uf tbe K. B. Cama Omotal lastilut®, Nr 3 Bonibajr 1923 
p 62 

2 Grondtiss der uamechea Philologio II Bacd V. Die iriauche 
Beligion, von A V Williams JacKeoo, p 635* 

3 Cp Jackson, Avesta Grammar PartJ Stuttgart 1892, pp ^3 4 
Rcicbclt Awesttsches Elementarbtieh tTeidelbrrg I909 §49 pp 41 S , 6ri ii 1 
rissderiran. Pbilol 1 Band, II BartI olomae, Awcstssprache nnd Altpcr 
Biscb, $ 289^, where the probable cause of cIifFcrcntiation of r m ero and sli is 
indicated 

4 Jackson Grnndfiss Die Iran Pelif'ioiii p 635t,M N Dballt Zoross 
tnan Ibeology, Ncw\otk 1914, p 231 
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far as the “thought", i.e., the content of the word is 
concerned ? 

The temptation to explain certain parallels between 
various religious systems by borrowing is no more so 
great to-day as it was when the material of comparison was 
loss comprehensive^ the parallels newer and for this 
reason more striking than they appear now, when similar 
usages are recognised with peoples at such a distance in 
time and space from one another that oommunioationjusti- 
fying borrowing is simply out of the question. Thus the 
statement that the complete and consistent group of the 
Amesha Spontas with Vohu Manah and Asha, the old pta, 
does not look like a stranger in the ilazdah-religion' is 
certainly correct, being directed against the view of an 
importation of the Amesha Spontas from Alexandria. But 
this very assertion points to the possibility that Asha is 
not quite “ tho old Bfa ”. True, Asha together with the 
other Amesha Spentas is an integral part of tho Mazdfth- 
religion ; yet the Mazd&h-toligion as taught in tho Avosta, 
and espeoially in the Gath^s, is not tho outcome of an 
organic growth of religious thought, but tho result of a 
reform. Bta, on tho other hand, has never been moulded by 
tho hand of a reformer, but has — as can bo traced in the 
Bgvsda — taken tho oonise of a steady development oi a 
fundamental concept in tho religion of the post-Indo- 
iraninn period. Unless it can bo shown that Zarathnshtra’s 
reform did not intrinsically change tho contents of tho 
term, there is at least a ohanoo that the equation Asha 
= IJfa is not quite correct. There is indeed a strong pre- 
sumption that through tho reform the meaning of Asha 
has not been twisted out of all similarity with IJta, but as 
tho Avosta and the Rgveda show religious boliofs and 
practices differing in some of tho fundamental lines, it is 

1 JctlcDf&Ila Btelit du geseblfMsene S/stem dor A'nediB ispjnti mtl Vohu 
tn%o>> asd Asem, dem aUoa ftAtn, oleht wte eia From lliii; lo dor religion 

aus. Gmalriss, II. BAud, I, A>roitaIittcratar, voq IC. F. Golducr, p. 35*% 
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also likely that such a fundamental notion as Asha and 
Rta was affected by the tendency of the whole system. 
Only an examination of the two texts can conclusively 
show to what extent the denotations of Asha and Rta 
actually coincide. 

Whatever may be the rank and the sphere of action 
of Rta in the Rgveda, it seems beyoiid doubt that Asha’s 
personification in certain passages of the Avesta, the 
Gathas in pirticular, is much more advanced than that of 
Rta in the Bgveda, In none of the idles, Rta is given to 
pl&-y in the J^gveda ; it is more than a principle which lives 
because it underlies the order and action of the macrocosm 
and microcosm as a governing norm. But nowhere is 
there a personality attributed to Rta m the Rgveda. 
Personality, restricted to the mere constitutive charac- 
teristics, VIZ., intelligence and will, ^>ta m the Rgveda does 
not appear clearly endowed even with those. Yet the 
Vedio poets were not at all at a loss how to create and de- 
pict a personal deity if they had a mind to do so. Indra 
and XJ^aa, for inatanoe, as personalities are much mote 
clearly shaped than one might perhaps expect, The fact 
that these deities are anthropomorphic does not change the 
position, only emphasises the difference between Asha and 
JRta. Asha already in the Gathas appears as a personality 
with individual traits, actions and iuuctions, with a definite 
and concrete enemy, the Rruj, to be opposed and over- 
thrown.^ Aurlani in the Rgveda seems to be a mere gram- 
matical and abstract creation as compared with the Druj of 

1 That in tlie younger Aresta the peraonificavioa should hire become com* 
plete is easily explained on the ground of a (deteriorating) tendency avray from 
the abstract towards the cjncrete* The supposition that all erolution in 
religion and in philosophical questions starts from the concrete and lower to 
rise to the higher and abstract, ciin in the face of the erldence adduced by the 
comparatire study of religion no longer be held. For this reason the principle 
of interpretation adopted by Mills in determiniag the meaning of Asha as Law, 
always starting with the concrete and ailmitting th- ahit*aot explanation only 
when the concrete is impossible, has to be rejectcd.See U H. Mills, Asha ss the 
Law in the Gathas. J.A.O S XX. pp 3l*53. 
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tho Avesta. Even apart from tlio question of personality, 
Asha is a more clearly ciroumsoribed concept than Bta. That 
Ashii denotes something more concrete and approaches 
closer to tho notion of poraouttlity booms to follow from 
tho grammatical number of Asha and Bta rospeetivoly. 
Though tho plural of Bhi apjHsars to bo used in tho 
^gveda only as equivalent for yajfia, tho sacrifice and its 
ritos, and for satya, truth or true, and both in oompara- 
tivoly rare oiaos, yot Asha in tho tiathiis is to bo found 
but in tho singular. 

The observations made in tospocl of tho personality 
of Asha and Ijlti may to a great extent bo applied to tho 
personality of tho Amesha Spontas as compared with that 
of tho Adityas. Though among tho latlor thoro aro some 
figures ole irly enough worked out, yot tho group ns a 
whole is in regard to number and rank of its members not 
no irly so dofiuiloly arranged and constituted ns the Aves- 
Inn parallel. When in Yasna 33.5 the author of the Giithils 
asks that Asha might nppo.ar visibly together with Vohu 
Manahi or when in -13.10 tho prayer is raiswl that Asha 
should bo in flesh and blood, full of life and strength, more 
than tho biro constituents of a personality must have been 
before Zarathushtra's mind. Against this might bo held 
the fairly concrete description of Varutia in tho Rgveda. 
But with all the data of tho Kgveda Samhit.i it would be 
extremely difllonlt to got a well defined, cle.ar idea and 
picture of Bhag.i and Baksa. It is in fact against tho 
parallelism between tho Amesha Spontas and the Adityas 
that ^ta is only in close connection with tho Aditya.s, 
Milra-Varup.i especially, but is not counted among them.' 
In the Avesta Asha is of courbo in intimate union with 

I Cji. H. Ol'ienVU', l>i« Ueluion it«» Yrt!4\ * , rr* 

isiff, »»y> ucir doctriue* cf Zarathuihtm wff« 

.CfttAiU ext'fot 01 <1»« o5<l traJition*! Itoca, «e«l preserTtJ tht* contscclwo 

\ Titwi, of thtre A tuois&v lepV tntAci Sa \\i« U^trU. 

U e. !«. I**? , 
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Mazdah Ahura, the highest of the Amesha Spentas, and 
one of them. 

Considering the nature and function of Asha in detail, 
we find Asha put on equal rank with Mazdah Ahura and 
Vohu Manah in Yasna 28,3 and 5. Rule and protection 
are common to Mazdah Ahura, Vohu Manah and Asha 
according to 34.6,7. In 31.5 Asha is co-ordinated with 
the other supreme principles in the settling of the destiny 
of Zarathushtra. In the majority of cases the three are 
expressly mentioned, and, apart from the fairly regular 
sequence which puts Mazdah Ahura first, Vohu Manah 
second and Asha third, the text as such does not mark a 
clear subordination among the three. Still, m 47.2 Mazdah 
Ahura is said to be the father — the productive cause — 
of Asha, 51.16 has it that Mazdah Ahura produced the 
paths of Vohu Manah together with Asha ; but if there is 
any relation between Mazdah Ahura and Asha clearer 
than another it is that o! Instrumentality of Asha in the 
hands of Ahura Mazdah. For the practical purposes of 
preaching, Mazdah Ahura, Vohu Manah and Asha seem to 
form a sort of trinity, without of course coalescing into 
one being. 

' Generally Asha appears in the company of Mazdah 
Ahura and Vohu Manah, so much so that m some cases 
one of the three addressed in the plural is made to stand 
for all of them, thus in 34.7. Exceptionally in the GSthas, 
Asha is mentioned in company with Armatay in 34.10, 
and associated with Xshathra in 33.10. Both, Armatoy 
and Xshathra, are Ahuras themselves. From the whole 
system of Zarathushtra’s teaching it is beyond doubt that 
Mazdah Ahura is the absolutely First and Fundamental 
Principle, whatever impression individual passages might 
be calculated to make. Statements like the one in 46.15, 
that by “ these deeds ” Asha will be acquired according to 
i^e first laws of Ahura, are tho true and explicit expression 
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of the relative rank of Mazdah Ahuia and Asha. 48.3 
asserts that Mazdah Ahura teaches through Asha, though 
in 46.17 Asha figures as the prudent adviser of Mazdah 
Ahura. 

In the majority of passages Asha appears as the prin- 
ciple and source of truth, especially of religious and 
“ revealed ” truth or faith. Asha as Truth and Order is the 
embodiment and sum total of all that is true and right, 
consequently nothing less than Ahura^s kingdom of truth 
and order*. Asha is essentially opposed to Druj, the 
Falsehood and Wrong, the Lie and Deceit, the daevic 
kingdom of Lying and Wrong,’ 44.14 ; 48.1 ; ' 49.3 j 
5l«13. The prayer for Asha’s alliance, that there the 
thoughts may be centred -where insight is yet but 
weak, 30.9, appears as natural 'as the appeal to Asha 
against heretics, 32.9. The knowing one who reveals 
the right word of Asha about prosperity and immortality 
in 31.6 is promised the “ best ” as a reward. It may be that 
the same verso shows Asha as a principle and means of 
material and religious progress; in the next following verse 
Asha is certainly the principle and means of faith. If 
46.17 does not hesitate to give Asha as the wise councillor 
of Mazdah Ahum, it means probably, besides the concrete 
representation of Asha,’ only an emphasis of Asha’s n.dure 
as intelligence and order. It sounds perfectly well in the 
mouth of Zarathushtra,whon in 46.9 the teaching of Asha 
and the message about the protection of the kineare desired. 
Through Asha the right paths are know’n, 33.0, defection 
from thoso amoimts to association with Druj, 51.13. Ma.idah 
Ahura himself orders Zarathushtra to come to Asha to get 
instructed, 43.12. Individual doctrines are mentioned in 
45.4, where assurance is given that through Asha the 

1 Cp. Chr. Butllmloraae. Die Gathu dea Awesta. fairoMburg, 1905. 
pp. ISlf. 

2 Cp. Bartholomae, 1 c., p. lUi, 

3 bee Uartbolomae. I. c . p. IS* 
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greatest good for lifo is learnt ; in verses 8 and 9 of tlie 
same Yasna it is said that through Asha none Jess than 
Mazdah Ahiira and Vohn Monah are revealed. After this 
it is but logical vrhen, in 31.3 and 48.3, Mazdah Ahnra 
teaches through Asha. Through Asha the knowledge and 
possession of the good mind is obtained from Mazdah 
Ahura, 46.2. Man is to bo advised by Asha, 51.11 ; Asha, 
knowing the deeds of man, is to reveal them, 60.4. Asha’s 
realm must bo meant when m 61.21 it is stated that 
Asha is furthered by good thoughts, words, deeds and 
the I; 31.22, according to which Asha is supported by the 
wise and intelligent, has the same bearing. 

Though not so pronounced as the characteristic of 
truth, the moral aspect of Asha forms a constitutive 
element of its nature. In fact the two are so closely 
allied that they at times seem to be one attribute. Just as 
Dtnj is the idea and embodiment of falsehood and wrong, 
lying and cheating, so is Asha tho abstract and concrete 
truth and goodness, both objective and subjective, and 
their source and means. Thus through Asha the right 
paths are knowm, 33.6 ; and “ teach through Asha, 0 
Mazdah, the paths of Vohu Manab, easy to go ”, prays 
Zarathushtra in 34.12. The knowledge of righteousness 
then IS through Asha. Asha indeed is not indifferent 
towards the happenings and doings of men : for Asha has 
plans of the will, 49.6; and Mazdah Ahura and Asha are 
of the same will, 29.7. 34.3 brings out Asha very empha- 
tically as the principle of righteousness, stating that the 
perfection of all the beings m the realm is from Ahura 
and Asha, through Vohu Manah. It it but natural that 
Asha turns away from the evil-doer, 34.9. Asha, the 
moral perfection, is asked for along -with material pros- 
perity in 34.1. The alliance with Asha brings the best 
reward for. the I, 49.9 ; Asha is looked for by the obe- 
dient one as the revealer, 50.4. The sanction for good 
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Thu importance of the material side m Zarathiishtra’B re- 
form lb indic ited in 2D 2, ^ ff , nboro the soul of the hme, 
Asha and Ma/dah Ahiua are introduced And though 
Asha does not know of aii} giuirdian able to ^^ard oK e\ery 
harm from the Imo, 2D.S, still Asha furthers agriculture, 
4i.20 In fact the coirocfc attitude towards Kme consti- 
tutes part of the righteousness embodied, proclairaed and 
rewarded by Asha. The social and political mfluenco and 
pouer of Asha arc clearl> to bo seen from Yasnas 51 
and 52 

A detailed inqiiir} mto the nature and function of Rta 
of the Rgveda and Asha of the Gath IS Melds the follow- 
ing results. Rtn and Asha are grammaticallv identical, 
though with some phonetic irrcgulanU. The denotation 
of the term shows both similarit> and dissimilant), the 
latter mainly due to the different histor> of the term after 
tho Indoiraman period In the A^csta Asha appears not 
only as a concrete, but even personified principle, in the 
Rgveda Rta never rises above tho impersonal, though 
active norm Their respective counterparts share the 
character of Asha and Xlta Druj being as concrete as 
Asha, and Anrtmi as impersonal as Rta. To a certain 
e\tcnt this difference can bo found in tho Araesha Spentas 
and the Adityas rcspcctivclj. 

Asha appears practically always in the same company, 
VIZ., with Ma/dah Ahura and Vohu Manah, Rta on the 
other hand may be associated with an) deit) following a 
law’. Asha generally is ranked third or becond among 
the three highest Ahnras of the Gathas, but is never 
above Mazd ih Ahura, whose instrument or agent it is. 
Eta in tho Rgveda is on a par with tho oldest and highest 
deities, Vaiuna in paiticulai. Asha appears as the em 
bodiment and soiuce of Truth and Oidei, Eta as the first 
norm of Truth and Order The power of the Veiic Eta 
extends over the macrocosm, the unnerse, and the micro- 
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COKEESSIOI^ OF sms m zoroastbtan religion 

By Prof. E. Pettazzoxi. 

Confession of sins is a topic of gimtesfc interest for 
science and history of religion. 

Having undertaken a systematical investigation on that 
subject, I have just now published a volume^ dealing 
with Confession of Sins in Pnmitive Religion, Ancient 
American Religions, the Religions of Japan and China, 
Brahmanism, Jainism and Buddhism. A further volume 
will deal with Confession of Sins in other, religions— • 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Hellenistic, etc., including Zoroas' 
trianism. 

In Zoroastrian religion, confession of sins does not 
appear before the Sasanian epoch, mention whereof occurs 
for the first time in Pahlavi post^anonical literature. 

As a matter of fact, confession of sins seems to 
be ratber incongment with the very spirit of Zoroastrian 
religion in it's genuine form. 

Zoroastrianism as evidenced by the GathSs is a religion 
cl struggle and vesponslbility. The struggle is everlasting 
between the Two Principles, and man has to take part in it 
making his choice between Good and Evil (Yasna 30, 2-3; 
31, 11-12). Though helped by the teachings of Zarathushtiu, 
man. is entirely free in his choice; and hence, he is respon- 
able for it. Abura Mazda, as the * Knowing Lord ’ par 
excellence,* is mainly a god who judges, not a god who forgives. 
He knows all men’s dee^ (Yasna 32, 6; 3l, 13-14; 48,8): at 

1 R. RettaKonJ, La <oufetsion€ det jwccati, YoK I (Vol. VIII of the 
Series “Slom delle Religioai'" issued by R. Pettazzoni), Bologna, Zanichelli, 
1929. 

2 Cp. R. Pettaizooi. AAtmt ifazda tfic Lnrd, being a Paper 

contnbuted to “ Indo Iranian Studies" in honour of Daatuf Darab Peshotan 
Saujana (London 1923). 

H 
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His order all human aotious are exactly booked and reckoned 
(Yasna 34, 2; 49, 4; 49, 10). The man Tvhose wrong deeds 
exceed the right ones (Yasna 49, 4) goes, after death, to the 
‘ House- of Lie ’ or Hell (Yasna 49, 11; 46, 11 ; 31, 20); he 
whose good deeds are exceeding goes to the 'House of Song’ or 
Paradise (Yasna 32, 15; 45, 8; 46, 15-17; 50, 4); he whose 
merits are exactly counterbalanced by faults is consigned 
to a separate place (Yasna 48, 4; cp. the Hamistakan, or 
‘Purgatory’ of the Later Avesta). Sins are by no means 
annihilated; they only can be neutralised by the exceeding ■ 
amount of right actions. Nothing of what man has done goes 
to naught : salvation of man depends upon man himself, not 
at any rate upon forgiveness by God or remission of sms, — 
a feature which lecalls Buddhism, genuine Buddhism being, 
as Zoroastrianisrnis, a religion of strength for strenuous men. 

Turning now to the Later Avesta, we are confronted 
with a sharp distinction between oxpiable and inexpiable 
sins. According to the Vendidad there are sms for which 
no expiation at all is admitted. The man who has com- 
mitted some sins of this kind {c.g. inhumation of a coipse, 
murder of a believer, paedei-asty: Vendid. 3, 40 f. ; 8, 27) 
becomes pesliotanu and is damned for ever. Remission of 
ajiaperetha (inexpiable) sins is allowed only in connection 
with the act of embracing the Zoroastrian religion (Vendid. 
3, 40 f.), owing to the incomparable amount and sfcreugtii 
of purificatory virtue possessed by it. On the other hand, 
expiation is ordinarily admitted for tho other (venial) sins 
after accomplishment of a duo penance, mainly of some 
corporal penance, which can, however, be ransomed by 
good works, firstly by almsgiving. 

It is noteworthy that a condition for a sin being 
oxpiablo is, besides repentance of the sinner, tho fact that 
ft \Yas committed unwillingl}’, — a feature rooted, so to aiy, 
in very primitive thought and practice, as I have shown 
in my Volume. 
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Ife is not difficult, I think, to ti'ace the line of develop- 
ment by ■which the very detailed system and complex 
casuisti’y of expiation of sins by good ■works in the Later 
Avesta has grown out horn the earlier ideology of the 
Gathas. Starting from the Gathic idea of neuti'alization of 
sin by means of good woiks, it was easy to lealize, in 
Later Avesta, a whole systematisation of such meritorious 
actions by which sin was to be neutralised, i.c., expiaied, 
the most valuable vii'tue being attributed, in this connection, 
to corporal sufferance and pecuniary contribution. 

Confession of sins, being unknown to the Avesta, 
occurs ffi'stly, as said above, in PaMavi writings of the 
Sasanian period. Let us quote the following passage from 
the Shayisl nc-SJiuyist : “ VUT. 1. Sin which affects accusers 
(i.c., victims, a sin) is to be atoned for among 
the accusers, and that relating to the soul (a rUbu7i>h sin) 
is to be atoned for among the high-pricsls, and when they do 
■whatever the high-priests of the religion command, the sm 
■will depart. ..2. The sin of him who is ■worthy of death 
is to be confessed unto the higJhpnests...f^. However a man 
engages in renunciation of sin, the duty of his state of 
renunciation {patU.h) is to be engaged therein openly and 
mentally in renunciation ; the duty of openness is this, that 
l^c sin, which he knows has assailed him, is to be spcciallff 
confessed by him; and the mental duty is this, that ho en- 
gages in renunciation with this thought, that *heuceforth 
I ■will not commit sin,” (E. W. West, Pahlavi Texts, 1. 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. V, 300 f.) 

On the other hand it is a well known fact that Sasi- 
nian Zoroastiianism on the whole was lacking of creative 
strength and originality, having dovoted itself to lestoratiou 
and scnipulous observance of ancient tradition. Such a 
statement holds good even as to the theory and pmctice 
concerning sin. To give a single ox^implc, the above 
quoted statement from the Vendidad, accoiding to which 
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only unwillingly commififced sins are allowable of expiation, 
occuis again in the MenVik-i Khrai: “ 52, 3. -.and how is the 
1 enunciation of sin to be peiformed for the preservation of 
the soup... 16. For the existence of renunciation of sin the 
special thing IS this, that one commits no sin voluntaiily; 
17. and if thi’ough folly, or weakness and ignorance, a sin 
occurs, he is then in renunciation of sin before the high- 
priests and the good. 18. And after that, when he does 
not commit it, then that sm which is committed by him 
becomes thus absolved from his body ; 19. just as the 
Wind which is hasty and mighty, when it comes swift and 
stiong, sweeps so over the plain that it carries away eveiy 
single blade of grass and anything which is broken in that 
place" (E. W. West, Pahhvi Texts, HI, S.E.E,, Vol. XXIV, 
p. 94 f.) 

The more conservative Zoioastnanism is m the Sasa- 
man epoch, the move surprising is the appearance of suoh 
an innovation as confession of sins. The problem, then, of 
foreign origin is open to discussion. Confession of sins 
was practised by several religions with which Zoroastrian- 
ism has had various intercourses during Sasanian times. 
Besides Christianity, Manichaeism deserves consideration, 
Nor should Judaism and Mandaeism be completely neglect- 
ed. Buddhism also is to be accounted for. 

It is a very difficult task to discover genetical connec- 
tions between confession of sins as practised in the above 
named religions and in Zoroastrianism. A special term of 
comparison is afforded by the different formulas of con- 
fession which were m usage in most of the above mention- 
ed religions. On the one hand, the Zoroastrjan patcl^ has 
been confronted with the Manichaean 'kliuastuanijt? On the 

1 Q^.the paper ofX)r, 3 M \3nya.\z, Patti or Ike Confemonof S>ina issued 
\o tte luliao periodical ' btadi « Alateti&h dibtona delle Eeligioni” 2, 192C, 
85 ff. 

2 W. Bang, iJamchatacAe Zataibeichlapiegel. Le Jlus^on 36. 1623, 
137 242 
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othei hand, some points of resemblance are to be found 
between the Manichaean Umctstxianift and some foimulas 
of confession for Buddhist laics discovered at Turfan ^ The 
question is a too complex one to be fully dealt with on 
this occasion I will restiict myself to a single statement 
t.c. that some of the rules in the Buddhist monashcal 
'praiimdksa^ namely nr 73 and 75 of the scUnya section in 
Pall patimolUia (73 not to ease himself standing, unless 
one is sick , 75 not to ease himself noi spit into water)* 
occurs again m Zoioastiian patet (Patet Irani 11 Bfaimeste- 
teij = 8 S[piegel], 15 D = 12 S). 


1 !■ W K Muller, Liffunca II Abhandl Utrliii Akad l9l0,^^ 

2 Corretpondinp to S'aik^ja roles Slam] 59 jo the prllimok^a of the 
DharmagaplsVa W leger Bouddhisme Chmo*s 1 253, Choog Be Kiniin, Asia Msjor 
2 1935 0^1 sod to roles 112 and 111 m lhat of the Sarr'lstiridtss Journal 
AeJMiqne IDIS, II, 537 



LA PESEE PEiL’ELEPHANT. 

Pab Dr. Sylvain Levi. 

Chavannes a, dans ses “Oinq Cents Contes ot Apolo- 
gues estraits dii Tripitaka ohinois”, traduit un conte ou se 
rencontre une application jnattendue du principe d’Archi- 
inede. Un genie qui veut confondre Torgueil d un roi lui 
pose nne sene de questions embarrassantes. (“Le g6nio 
demande dereohef : Combien p^se ce grand Elephant 
blanc ? Les mmistres ddhb^rent entre eux, mais ancun 
d’eux ne pent le savoir ; cette fois encore on public une 
proclamation dans tout le royaume, et personne ne pent 
savoir quelle r^ponse faire.) Le grand mmistre interrogea 
son p§re qui lui dit : Placez T^lepbant sur un bateau qui 
aura mis dans un grand lac ; faites alors un trait pour 
matquer jusqu’ti quelle profondeur le bateau s’enfonoe dans 
I’eau ; puis (I’^l^phant 6tant enlev4) mettez des poids en 
pierre dans ce mume bateau jusqu’ti ce que I’eau couvre 
la ligne que vous aurez tracde. Vous sauxez ainsi quel 
est le poids de I’^lepbant”. 

Le reoueil d’ou ce conte est tir6, le Tsa, ;pao tsang 
kiiig^ est la version chinoise d’un original indien aujourd* 
hiii perdu ; il a 6t6 traduit en 472 par le moine Ki kia-ye, 
originaire des pays d’Ocoident, avcc la collaboration du 
moine cbinois T’an-yao. Chavannes a dcrit a propos de 
cet Episode une note interessante : “ Ce remarquable pre- 
cede de pesee a passe dans le folklore chinois qui en at- 
tribue I’lnvention a Ts’ao Toh’ong. Le c^lebre Ts’ao 
Ts’ao (152-220) avait un grand 516phant dont il d^sirait 
connaitre le poids ; Ts’ao Tch’oag, qui n’4tait alors 
que de cinq ou six ans, lui indiqua Tartifice meme dont nous 
avons la description dans notre conte. Un Iivre d’dcole 
primaire, qui m’a communique par M, C. Blanohet, 
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nomma sou premier mmistre”. 

L’accord du conte ]aina et 3u conte bouddhique con 
serv4 dans une traduction chinoise prouve que le conte 
est bien indien d’ongme La donnee d’ordre technique qui 
lui Serb de base ne prouve pas que Tlnde ait connu, pour 
Vavoir emprunte ou pour I’avoir decouvert, le prmcipe 
auquel le nom d’Archimfede leste attache Arohimede 
dnonce une loi qui fixe le rapport entre le poids de I’objet 
plong6 et le poids du volume d’eau quM d^place Le conte 
mdien se fonde sur une observation empirique si la 
charge est de poids egal, quelle qu en soit la nature, la 
ligne de flottaison est identique Amsi formulae, la cons 
tation repond mieux a 1 esprit de la science hindoue A 
voir les travaux exdouMs par les Hmdous aux premiers 
siecles de Tere chrdtienne) a lire les t^moignages des 
viBiteurs strangers, on ne peut mettre en doute que les 
connaissanoes techniques aient acquis des ce temps un 
haut degr4 de developpement dans I’Inde La pesee de 
l’414phant apporte «]. rappvu de ce sentiment un fait positif 



asokan notes 

By Dr. D. E. Bhandarkab. 

(1) SamhodM in Hock Edict VXII. 

I wrote one note on this subject in I?id. Ant. 1913, 
pp. 159-60. I showed that the word sambodhi could not 
but here denote the “Bo Tree”, where Buddha obtained 
Enlightenment. Although I was not able to quote any 
test from Pali and Sanskrit literature in support of this 
word actually bearing this sense, my conclusion has been 
accepted by all scholars of repute. Thus in Corpus 
luscripHonum Indicaruin, Vol. L (Inscriptions of Aioka), 
by the late Prof. E. Hultzscb, he accepts my view in his 
translation of RE. VIII., G-irnar version, and on pages 
sssvii and sUii of the Introduction. Eor long I expected 
to find some reference, which would show that the word 
sambodhi signified iritcr alia the sacred spot where Buddha 
attained to supreme knowledge. But it is only recently 
that Mr, S. N. Mitra has drawn our attention to this 
reference in his paper published in Ind, Hist. Quart., 
1929, p. 741. The word occurs in the last but one verso 
occurring almost at the close of th&' Kalingabodhi- 
Jatala (Jat,, Vol. IV., p. 236). The verse is as follows: — 
Mahayitvana sambodhim nanaturiyehi vajjamanehi 
malagandhavilepanam aharitva pakaraparikhepam. 

It has been translated by Cowell and Rouse as 
follows : — 

“ Thus worshipt he the great Bo-tree with much 
melodious sound 

Of music, and with fragrant wreaths ; a wall he 

set around. *’ (Vol, IV, p. 148.) 

This sambodhi has been referred to as Maha-Bodhi in 
the prose passage which immediately follows the verses 
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and which concludes fche Jataka. The only adverse point 
that we have .to note in this connection is that there is one 
manuscript, tho only one, which gives the variant iavi 
hodliim for samhodlntn. But it is worthy of note that this 
is only one out of five manuscripts used by Fousboll and 
is a manuscript presented by Col. Duncan from Burma, 
where the people owing to their local peculiarity can 
seldom pronounce s properly but pronounce t instead. It 
will not thus be unreasonable to suppose that even in this 
Burma Ma. by tarn Bodhim, Sambodliim is really 
intended. 


(5) Ayaputd tn Mi/soto Inscriptions. 

The Mysore versions of the Minor Bock Edict L have 
a preamble which specifies an orderissued to a Mahamatra 
at Isila by Ayaputa and the Mahamatras. The question 
18 : who IS this Ayaputa ? Senart took it m the sense of 
‘ local chief Buhler, however, was the first to quote a 
Pali text and take it as signifying ‘ a prince’. In the 
Vienna Or. Jour.^ XII. 75-6, he has quoted two verses from 
the Khandahala'Jntaka (Jat. 542) which in the light of 
the commentary upon them conclusively show that 
Ayyaputta means ‘ a prince’. This meaning seems to 
have been accepted by scholars uptil now, and the pre- 
amble of the Mysore copies has thus been taken as indi- 
cating the appointment of a prince as a provincial gover- 
nor. But it is worthy of note that princes as provincial 
governors have been referred to in Separate Kalinga 
Edicts 1. and II., whore UumUta and not ayajjutahas been 
used in this sense. Besides, it docs not appear that tho 
word ayya 2 iutta was used in the Pali literature always in 
the sense of ‘ a prince *. Thus in tho Mahavagga of the 
Vinayapitaka (T. 232. 4 and 7) a story has been narrated 
in which a courtesan, namol3, Ambapali forestalls tho 
liiohchhavis by inducing Buddha to accept first her 
invitation to dinner. There wo arc introduced to a 
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dialogue whioli is repotted to have taken place between 
them and the courtesan. And it is m this dialogue that 
the Liohchhavis have been twice addressed AyyajnUta^ b}' 
her, which term has been translated “ my lords ” by 
Oldenburg and Ehys Davids.^ It is to be romorabeted in 
this connection that the Liohchhavis here were not 
i?a;a/vW7nrtras or princes but tdiher lajas or rulers, the 
joint but independent rulers of a tribal oligarchy. Here 
then wc have instance of the word a.7/apitto employed to 
denote not ‘a prince ’ or mere ‘ son of a king ’ who at best 
could be a provincial governor, but rather a ruling chief, if 
not actually a king. Similarly, wo have to note that this 
sense of the word is not wanting in Sanskrit literature 
also. Thus in the Svapmvasavadatta' of Bhasa, the 
Vatsa king Udayana, has been addressed Anjaimtia 
thrice. TJdayana hero hgures not as ‘ a prince but 
certainly ‘ a king ’ of the Vatsa country. It is, therefore, 
more reasonable to suppose that the term ayaj^uia of the 
Mysore edicts denoted ‘ a prince of the royal blood ’ who 
was higher in rank than a prince viceroy. And we shall 
perhaps not be far from right if we hold with J. F. Fleet^ 
that this Aryaputra was a vice-regent who represented 
king Aioka for some time. Fleet however, WToto long 
before Hultzsch published his authoritative transcripts of 
the various versions of Minor Rock Edict I. and was there- 
fore led astray in regard to the time of this edict. But we 
now know that this edict was issued when ASoka W’as with 
the Buddhist Samgha and visiting the different places of 
pilgrimage. To enable him to do this, it was necessary 
that there should be some deputy to act for the king. It 
thus seems that Ar} aputra here denotes the Yviaraja or 
crown-prince who carried on the administration during tho 

1 232. 4 and 7. 

2 SBE. XVII. 107. 

3 'I'nTandrum’Sfc benes, pp. GO and €9. 

^ JRAS, 190S, 497 andSSl, 
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temporary absence of A^oka from his capital. It fnithex 
seems that this Yuvaraja was stationed at Suvarnagiri in 
Eajagriha, the old capital of Magadha, just as the Yuva- 
raja of the imperial Gupta dynasty was posted at Vai^all, 
the old capital of the Liohchhavis, from whom practically 
the Guptas received sovereignty. The language, again, of 
the preamble of the Mysore copies is almost exactly the 
same as that of a Nasik Cave Inscription in which Gauta- 
miputra Satakarni issues an order to his amUiya at 
Govardhana.^ The former was the ruler, and similarly the 
Aryaputra-Mahamatras of the Mysore edicts, being the 
vice-gerent, formed naturally the ruling authority for the 
time being at least. 

(3) Dliamma in the Asoka edtcts. 

In my book on A^oka’ I have considered the question 
how far the dhamma taught by him in his edicts was 
Buddhism. Scholars like Fleet and Smith have contended 
that this dhamma is not Buddhism, but is a mere code of 
morality which is of a non-distinclive and non-sectarian 
character and may easily be assented to by members of any 
other sect. I have, however, shown in refutation of .this 
view that the practices of dhamma such as obedience to 
father and mother, reverence for teachers, seemly beha- 
viour towards friends and acquaintances, kindness to ser- 
vants and slaves, and liberality to Brahmans and Sramanas 
which A^oka is never wearied of teaching in his edicts 
have all been inculcated in this specific group by the 
Sigalovada-sutia which has been designated as giht’ 
liinaya. We may proceed one step further, and ask 
whether we cannot similarly trace in Buddhist scriptures 
the qualities which constitute Aioka’s Dhainma. \Ve 
know that they are : (1) daya^ (2) danCf (3) saclic, 
(4) socliaye, (5) viadavc, and (6) sadhave or kayaj'^c. Now, 

1 EI., YllI, 7S. 

2 p. IIQ ff. 
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in the Lakkliana’suiiania of the Digha-Nikaya we have 
verses which set forth certain virtues which, if practised, 
we are told, lead to “ Heaven, to share in bliss and ravish- 
ment”.^ The verses are as follows: 

sachche clta dhamme cha dame cha samyavie 
socheyya-st Id lay*u posathesu ch a 
Dane aliimsdya asaJiase rato.^ ' 

It will be seen that sacliclta^ soclicyya and ddiia are 
common to both the lists. And further there will be no 
difBculty at all in perceiving that ahimsU (-asdha^a), and 
(daTiia-Jsarnyamaof the verses must correspond to cfa?/aand 
madavc of Anoka’s inscriptions. And it is not impossible 
that $Ua of the verses stands for the sadhave of the 
epigraphs. Here also we notice certain virtues mentioned 
together in the Lah’khaV'a-mttanta which occur together 
almost in that lump in Pillar Edicts H. and VII. of A^oka, 
It is quite clear that even in the enumeration of the 
qualities which constitute Dhamma, Aioka was indebted to 
a Buddhist scripture. 

If any further proof is needed to show that the 
Dhamma taught by A^oka was inspired by Buddhism, it is 
furnished by what he says in Rock Edict XII. We have 
already seen that therein Asoka exhorts his people not to 
praise one’s own sect and condemn another’s unduly. 
The whole of this edict is but a development of the theme 
set forth in the Ghdlaviijuha-sutia and Mahuviyuha-euiia 
of the Sutta-yiiyUta. The following translation .of some 
of their verses will not be out of place : 

( V.891) ‘ Those who preach a Dhamma different from 
this, fall short of purity and axe imperfect’ so theTitthiyas 
say repeatedly ; for they are inflamed by passion for their 
own views. 

(V’.904) Their own Dhamma they say is perfect, 

1 SBB., IV, 140. 

2 ni. 147. 
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another’s Bhamina again they say is wretched ; so having 
disagreed they dispute , they each say their own opinions 
(are) the truth. 

(V.880) He who does not acknowledge an opponent’s 
Dhamma, is a fool, a beast, one of poor understanding. 
All are fools with a very poor understanding, all these 
abide by their (own) views. 

(V.884) For the truth is one, there is not a second, 
about which one intelligent man might dispute with 
another intelligent man. (But) they themselves proclaim 
different truths, therefore the Samanas do not say one 
(and the same thing). 

(V.898) Those who are highest in virtue (s-tla) say 
that purity {suddhi) is through restraint {sanflavia) 
Taking (this) vow {vdta)y they serve Here only let us 
learn purity (taught by) Him (Master). 

What the above verses tell us is that different schools 
or sects praise themselves and stigmatise others, but that 
truth is one. This is exactly what Aloka expatiates upon 
in Bock Edict XXL And further the verses inculcate the 
cultivation of samyavia and iuddlii exactly as 'the 
Buddhist king has done in Bock Edict VXI. and XH. 
No reasonable doubt can after this bo entertained as to 
Aioka being indebted, for this grand truth, to the teaching 
of a Buddhist scripture. 



TUB AIHEBS. 

By ViSnVANATH P. VaIDYA, B.A., BAR-AT-LA^\. 

Tho Mliors are a comimiuity about which it is worth 
while investigating the origin, migrations, social and poli- 
tical status as it cbauged from time to time and its rela- 
tion with other tribes of BimiMr status found on the 
western side of India. It is a question as to what the 
proper name of this comniiinit}* is. The name is spelt 
differently, as Mors”, “Mehars,*’ “Meds*', *‘Mhors” and 
sometimes even “ Mands”, Tho tribe is certainly as 
old ns the Christian era, in about tho commencement of 
which, it was found somewhere on the banks of the Indus. 
They mayor may not bo for certain tho progenies of India, 
Thoir physiognomy, stature, colour and habits bespeak 
of settlements in tho Middle Asia round about tho Caspian 
Sea. Tall tiguro, fair colour, athletic habits, skill in 
archery are tho qualities oven now found among them. 

Po rsian scholars go so far as to say that the Mhers 
lived in tho time of tho Kauravas which may bo any time 
before the 0th century B.C, M.* Rcinaud' is of opinion 
that there was a work in Sanskrit, composed about the 
beginning of the Christian era, certainly long previqus to 
lUjatarangini of Kallahua and probably previous to Mahu- 
bharata, which is now reputed to have attaiifod its present 
form between 200 B.C. and 400 A.D. Tho original work, 
which perhaps subsequently became a part of tho ifahn- 
bharata, seems to have been translated into Arabic and then 
into Persian in or about 102G A.D. It is referred to as 
Fragincnis Arabics ct Persaus inediis rclatif a la indc. It 
is No. G'2 in the Bibliothoquc du roi ct Pach. In this book, 
in tho ffrst part thereof, tho .Tats and tho Mhers arc raen- 


1 * Sec Elliot s Hiitorj- of lo lit, Vot. I< 101 
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tioned. These Mhers, according to that author, lived on 
the Indus and were owners of herds of sheep. The Jats 
had an ascendancy over them and they killed many of 
the Mhers. One of the kings of the Mhers advised them 
to live in peace. Some chiefs of the Mhers then waited on 
Duryodhana, son of Dhritaraahtra, and begged of him to 
appoint a king for them, which was done. Duasala, sister 
of Duryodhana and wife of Jayadratha, was appointed to 
rule over them. In Mahabharata we find that Jayadhra- 
tha was the king of the Indus country. When the Panda- 
vas were destroyed^ Kashyapa established a dynasty of 
Sunagas, who ruled over the country for 16 kings. 
Then came the kingdom of Hala, son of Jayadhratha 
and Dussald. But a tribe called Merubhuta (^5^ ) is 
mentioned with others such as Bahlikas ), Ahirs 

of Sorath who were on the battle field.* There 
is a passage also in ?Cca%rr (14-26) which mentions a tribe 
called Meruka who are mentioned with ( ) 

Kashmerians and Sairindhras who lived somewhere in the 
north'west of the Midlands ( ) which, according to 
Manu 2.21, is the country between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas. The north-west thereof would be near the 
northern side of the Indjis. There is also a tribe called 
Maruka(?TpfiT-)' who with others were led to Yudhisthira and 
there is a known as a demon ) and an enemy oi 
Vishnu. 

These references show that there was a community 
of this name, not friendly with the Pandavas but leaning 
towards the Kauravas, living somewhere near the northern 
portion of thelndus and so in the north-west of the country 
situated between the Himalayas in the north and the 
Vindhyas in the south. 


1 Sec Elliot, Vol. I, pige 104. 

2 See Mah&bliarata, libidlima farra 9 47* iS, 
8 See M&Iiabhirata. Sabba Parva 78 9S 
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Mehers or Mhers, as styled here, do not appear in the 
Mahabharata though Jayadhratha is known to be an ally 
of Duryodhana. It may be that Mhers were an insignifi- 
cant tribe, small and then not very powerful. One thing 
appears to be certain that they flourished at a time when 
the Nagas had not yet migrated to India. The Sunaga 
dynasty although mentioned in the Mahabharata in a 
very cursory way, seems to have a very prominent activity 
some time after the Mahabharata period, in the provinces 
which we now knaw as Eajputana. The interesting 
method by which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar refers to the 
origin of the'- Brahmins known as Nagars, somehow or 
other, gives credence to the advent of Nagas ]ust about or 
soon after the Mahabharata battle. In some literature 
after the Mahabharata one peculiar community is men- 
tioned as Na-gar which Dr. Bhandarkar derives from the 
word "Naga with the suffix ‘ la’ having a genitive 
significance meaning ‘ Nagar’, i.e., the community which 
is connected with the Nagas. Now these Ndgas are 
mentioned in this now lost Sanskrit work referred to by 
M. Beinaud as a powerful and reigning community which 
came after the establishment of the kingdom over the 
Jats and- Mhers by Dussala, wife of Jayadhratha, at the 
instance of Duryodhana. 

In Ka<-hiawar, there are a number of these minor com- 
munities, who migrated in the peninsula certainly not later 
than the 8th century. There are the Mehers, the Ydghers, 
the Ahirs, the Hatis, the Kathis, the Mjinds, the Khilnds, 
the Babnas and several others. They have come down 
from the north and perhaps from the Central Asia in 
prehistoric times. It may be, that some of them came to 
India even before the Aryans and settled round about the 
Indus. How did they get the name of Mhers is a ques- 
tion discussed by several scholars. Col. Walker thinks 
that the word comes from ‘ mer ’ meaning ‘ favour ’ or 
‘friendship*, but there are other scholars who think that 
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"thB 'woxd comoB from * Mithra ’ meaniDg the sun. This is 
perhaps more probable. Even to-day we find most of them 
to be worshippers of the sun and the places through which 
they have migrated were places where the sun worship 
‘Was very prominent. In Sindh and in the western coast 
of Kathiawar and even, in the southern portion of the 
peninsula, where later on the cult of Krishna was very 
prominently felt, the sun worship was firm. One of these 
places is Prabhdsa, a very ancient place mentioned in 
"the Mahabharata. Nearly two miles from this place in the 
-midst of the jungle even to-day one can find an old dilapida- 
ted temple of the sun. The Surya Temple of Modhera in 
Gujerat is very well known. Even m the not very old 
town of Porbunder there is a temple of Surya, the sun. 

The Mhers appear m the year 833 or 841 A.D. when 
they are known to have been attacked by one Amran, 
•governor of Sindh, appointed by Khdjd Inustamr DhJfri, an 
Arab prince. On £his occasion, it is further mentioned 
-ihat, this Governor Amran attacked the Mhers at several 
points with, the assistance of many J4t chiefs, who had 
been so very cruel that they dug a oanal from the sea by 
which the sea water flowed into the lakes owned by the 
Mhers, so that all the water they had to drink became 
■saltish. After the death of Amran, his son fitted a flofe- 
tida oi 70 barges agamst the Mhers of Sindh, put many 
of them on board and took them to Malia. This Malia 
may then be a town of some importance but is now a small 
principality in the extreme north of Kathiawar, on the 
southern border of the Gulf of Cutoh. 

It is very doubtful whether the Mhers had a colony 
on the banks of the Danube, says Elliot*, and he further 
observes that one may not know what may happen in the 
long coarse of time. 



THK MHEHS 


A'y’, 

its infliionco folt in the whole of tlio |>cnin'tih of 
ICathiawnr, hut the fioetjon of fhe trilxj tint inifjmh'd to 
Knlhiftwar was very small. The Kalhhwar. in* 

•^Icad of llicm‘*clves becoming rnlcr-? hocaine helpers of 
other powerful trilws, who cstablishtMl th'^inpolvcs a> 
rnlcffi find who secured their services. Another serteui 
of the Mhors apiwars to have iiiigmtcil toa.inh the 
and come to tho country which wo now nil Marwar 
which may lx* Merwara or it may !>• eveii the portion 
which is now known as Mewar. There is in\ liislorical 
belief tint the rulers of these places, who now trace their 
descent from the sun and the moon, hul whoio history is 
certainly not very undent, may l>c some of the energetic 
and enterprising i>er*>ons of this old tribt* of Mhers. 

Hut it is again authentically mentioned tint thc-'C 
Mhcrswho were always shifting from place to place came 
under tho purview of Kmiicror Kutbuddin in or alwut the 
year 1105 A.IX m-ar Ajmere, Certainly there are place*-, 
for example, Bharatpur, where the Jats, tin companions 
and opponents of Mhers, even lo-dvy rule. Wo often llnd 
thoic two trilx'.s working side by side though not in alliancr 
hul trying to super-'cdo the other. 

The smaller |>or( ion of the trilx' ulurh migrated to 
the southern portion of luithiawar Ins kept np the old 
traditions of the tribe, though they have never rcaehfduny 
very high status of becoming artu il ruKr* in any |tirt 
of the province. Although, according to Bllio*., th*y as 
well the Mchers of the Ar.'i\a)i Hill's distnc* e.re 
iV cemUuU -of the fivuu' family a% MrliMub, lh<y wee 
also kivjv.fs of h''rd'. of sheep, but !h y do not « 
to U* of tlie Mme origin as th'' HsLiri*, who in Ka^hi*. 
war and hotne j^rlion of (tajeral Hvt»l in v«ry 
hrge numUr, a Uib* hy it‘=df never hv.jnr n f.xtd 
liai:taiiou. but moving from !o t*. 

nuitol th-’ir p up a'^cording |o th'" chm i^e ar 1 »u; ; !y 
ci fcdlvr for thdr herd^. 'fhe Itvlbvrj-i hvve tV r 
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Swami or Bava whom they respect and whom they go to 
for worship once in a year. 

The Mhers of Kathiawar are found, not later than 8th 
or 9th century after Christ, in the territory which is now 
under the Jam of Nawanagar, but it appears that they 
migrated to the south and very likely did so with the 
Jetwas, who migrated from Morvi, the extreme north, to 
ultimately the extreme south, and established themselves 
in Bhumli in the midst of the Barda Hills. Stories of the 
enterprises of the* Mhers, males as well as females, are 
recited by bards and local poets and are very popular 
legends. 

They had connection with the Eanas of Jetwa clan 
who after a rule of nearly four centuries had to 
leave even Bhumli and to migrate to Chbayd, a fortress 
nearly a mile and a half distant from the present capital, 
Potbnnder. The Mhers of Kathiawar are now mostly in 
Porbunder state, although fchere are some in Jamnagar 
and a few in Gondal. They have a peculiar tenure of 
their holdings, which in Porbunder state came to about 14 
villages in which they are complete masters though 
under the suzerainty of the Bands of Porbunder. In 
their early days, %.e., some two or three centuries ago, if 
not earlier, they showed great martial spirit so much so 
that they were known as the Sword of the State and as 
such they had privileges and rights which were morally 
recognised. Some time in the middle of the last century, 
they appear to have put forward a claim to be treated as 
Mulgarasias, but that claim was negatived by a commis- 
sioner appointed to inquire into the matter by the British 
Government. They were, however, held to be Garasias 
with service tenure, permanently holding the villages in 
retarn for the military service oSered by them to the 
Bands. 
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Let alone their political status, but they were an enter- 
prising community in several respects. Their features, 
stature and language bespeak of very ancient origin, 
perhaps earlier than even the Aryans. There are words 
in their language which could not be traced from 
Sanskrit or any of the vernacular which they may have 
spoken at different times. Their marriage customs are 
mostly of the primitive type, viz.^ that of capturing the 
wife for one’s use, although the rigour of the ceremony is 
toned down mostly by their association with the Aryan 
race. It is a very conservative tribe and hardly ever 
thinks of losing their old status and even of making 
education one of their present day occupation. Even 
to-day they are of martial spirit and although the majority 
of them, even as marauders, are honest to the extent that 
they would never injure a woman, a horse or a Brahmin. 
They have a very great love for horse breeding, which 
seems to be common in them with the Kathis and other 
Kathiawar tribes already referred to. 

One of the peculiar features of this tribe as differ- 
entiating them from others is that they are keen speculators 
in metaphysics. You can hear them singing old folk songs 
of Yedantio views and, in the middle of the last century, 
when a very eminent Vedantic scholar and teacher 
appeared among them, this tribe took to the views 
explained and taught by that scholar and even after 
three generations now the influence is carried down. 
Some of the Mhers understand Vedantic theories very 
intelligently although they do nob know how to read 
or write. It is not always an easy matter for a Pandit to 
read Purana or a Vedantic work before a Mhor unless bo 
himself is very well conversant with the tenets and 
theories. Metaphysics came to them very naturally. 

The women arc beautiful, tall in stature and, as their 
men, they enjoy a very old age. I knew a number of 
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persons of this community both mule and female, ■vrho 
lived to the ripe age of 98 and 99 They are very loving, 
Sincere and always lojal Even when they quarrel with 
you they never forget even the slightest service done to 
them As cultivators they are very hardworlmg Even 
though their land yield is very moderate they, as cultiva- 
tors, live handsomely and are not without savings. By 
religion, as I have already said, they are worshippers of the 
sun. But the keenness over it is disappearing and yet, 
as already stated, Porbunder boasts of having erected a 
Suiya Temple Thej refuse to come and settle down 
permanently m the capital town They always prefer to 
live in their own villages 

Such IS this interesting tribe and it is worth while 
studying similar tribes which are inhabiting the penin- 
sula of Kathiawar. 



KAILS AMONG THE JEWS AND THE PAESEES. 

By Pbof. Ezekiel Moses Ezekiel, b.a., llx., j.r. 

“ The beauty oi Greece”, says Buskin, “ depended on 
the la'ws ol Lycuxgus ; the beauty of Home, on those of 
Numa ; our own, on the laws of Christ. On all the beauti- 
ful features of men and women, throughout the ages are 
written the solemnities and majestj' of the law they knew, 
with the charitj’ and meekness of their obedience ; on all 
beautiful features are written either ignorance of the law, 
or the malice and insolence of the disobedience.’'^ 

Well might the prophet of the Victorian age, in 
his Tision, see marks of national discipline imprinted on 
the national character. The Talmud — the great Jewish 
treasure-house, centuries before Buskin, had given proof of 
the subtle modes of Hebrew thought in exhibiting the 
nations of the world in their distinctive aspects as expressed 
by Babbi Nathan in the following words: — “ No love is so 
intense as that which is conceived for the law (Torah) ; 
no wisdom is so great as that which prevails in the land 
of Israel *, there is no beauty as that of Jerusalem ■, no 
riches as that of Media ; no bravery as that of Persia ; no 
lewdness as that of the Arabians ; no haughtiness as that 
of Elam ; no hypocrisy as that of Babylon ; no witchcraft 
as that of Egypt.”" 

The bravery of the Persians apparently struck the 
Jews as their outstanding feature ; and truly the first close 
acquaintance of the Jews with the Persians was after the 
conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, the Persian Bing, in 
639 B.G, The close contact between these two nations 


1 'IJie Art ol EcgUnd. Lecture II* 

2 de Jiabbi yatliatif ScbechU^'s Sd. Ueceas. 1 p. 43a. 
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explains the many striking 

Points of Mcscmhlancc 

between Judaism and Zoroastrianism in view of eschatolo- 
gical teachings — the doctrine of a regenerate world, the 
resurrection of the dead, and life everlasting. Kohut has 
discussed instances wherein the Persian legends on Tima 
andtho primal man and woman klesha and Mdshi&ne used 
the Biblical account of the first eleven chapters of Genesis 
as their basis, and has also traced the particular cases in 
which the Persian traditions were drawn upon in the 
Talmudic-Midrashio utterances/ The sphere of the 
comparative study of the Jewish and Parsee religions 
may, further, be widened so as to include consideration of 
beliefs and superstitions common to the two peoples. 
For instance, a peculiar belief is held by both on the 
subject of 

Finger Nails, 

The Jews and the Patsees hold a common belief, and 
do so rightly that anything that has been separated from 
the body of man is unclean dead matter. Fargard XVH 
of the Vendidad distinctly points out that parings of nails 
and cuttings or shavings of hair are unclean, and may 
prove dangerous weapons in the hands of demons unless 
they are protected by certain rites and spells. The hair 
and nails become, as soon as cut- off, the property of 
Ahriman; and the demon has to be driven away from them 
by spells, in the same way as he is from the bodies of the 
dead. This can be effected by the recital of certain 
prayers, and by depositing the parings in the earth inside 
consecrated circles, which serve as intrenchments to keep 
off the fiend.’. 

1' Jewish Quarterly Keriew, Vol. II, 1890 pp, 2J3 ff; and Vol HI. 
p consult also Kohut's Ue^er die Jud ingelologit etc 1866 aud 

essays Jn Z D. U. Q,V’ols XXIV and XXV, 

2 Darinesteter, Stfcred 5ooi* Vol. I V, pp, 185 189. On 

subject one may consult with advantage the learned article, ''Two 
IncmMions M tui-j/insi hair a»wl by Dt. Jivanji Jamshedji JUnIu 

B.X., PiuD » CI.E., m hia Anthropologteal Papm, Bombay, pp SlO-JS-l. 
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The Jews deem the parings *of nails impure and 
Schorr^ points out that the Jews have adopted the custom 
of washing the hands after paring the nails, from the 
Persians.® The Jewish Mystics believe that the impurity 
of the serpent which made Adam sin lies under the nails, 
and ordain a Jew to trim them, and purify himself.® Hence 
t\ie Zoliar remarks: — ^“One, who allows the growth of 
nails to remain, shall meet with grief every day.”'* One 
should not throw the parings of nails carelessly away, 
since they and the impurity attached to them become 
subject to the rules of evil spirits, and yield tools to those 
who pTaotise witohoiaft.’* 

E. Jehuda the Prince (135-210 C.E.) has said : 
“ Three things lead a man to be troubled in mind and 
spirit— (1) distress ; (2) grown up nails; and (8) torn 
clothes.”® The Parsee custom is to deposit parings 
of nails in a hole dug for the purpose ; while the Talmud 
severely condemns one as wicked, who carelessly throws 
them away.^ The reason they assign for it, is that the 
impurity attached to the parings is likely to cause, in the 
case of a pregnant woman stepping on them, abortion.® 
The Midrash remarks that Adam’s entire body, at the 
creation, was covered up with a horny substance like tbc 
finger-nail ; but after Adam had eaten the forbidden fruit, 
the horny part disappeared and remained only on the ends 

1 He-Haluz VII. 42 

2 The following are a few of the occasions on which a Jew w enjoined to 
wash his hands : {1} on awakening from sleep at dawn; (2) on awakening from 
a sleep long enough to tike np sixty respiratioos; (3) after tonebiug the dead 
(4) after a funeral; (5) on leaving the bath or the privy; (6) on paring nails, 
(7) on scratching the head; (8) on removing the shoes with the hand, (D) on 
touching the leg; (10) on searching garments for vermin; (11) on touching any 
part of the body which has perspired- (Graft Rayim, See 4; Tore^ De‘ah, 
Ste. 115). 

3 Hemdat Yamim, Leghorn, 1762,Tol. I, p Sia 

5 Zohar L. C p. I72b. 

7 Nid. 17a 


4 Zohar 11 p. J08b. 
6 Kolbo Sec 12S 
8 M. Katan, IS 
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of his fingers and toes";' and the woman for her share in 
Adam s fall became liable to the punishment of miscarriage 
should she tread on the parings of nails during pregnancy.’ 

Maimonides, the great Jewish philosopher (1135-1204), 
as one who has been a great force m the moulding of 
religious and philosophical thought among the Jews, holds 
absolute silence in his ritual code (Mtshne Toialt) on this 
subject evidently through his repugnance for any belief 
in witchcraft.’ 

The Babbis are divided in their opinions regarding the 
day on which the nails should be pared. Some recom- 
mend Thursday, while others favour Friday. Krause 
points out that according to a German superstition, the 
nails must be pared on Friday, as otherwise they would 
not grow again.'* 

The Parsees believe that misfortune will follow the 
trimming of the nails in 

The Order of the Fingers. 

This belief has also caught hold of the Jewish mind 
since, according to the opinion of the French Babbis, 
cutting the nails in their order will lead to poverty, loss 
of memory and loss of children. Beer Heteb to'orah 
Hayim, Sec. 2G0, quotes a Eabbi’s opinion that one should 
not cut toe-nails and finger-nails on the same day. The 
former should be trimmed on Thursday and the latter on 
Friday. Babbi Isaac Arama (1420-1494) and Eabbi Elijah 
B. Moses Vidas (16th century)— representing one camp 
(A), recommend that the left finger-nails should be pared 
first, and then the right finger-nails in the order 2, 4, 1, 3 
and 5 ; while Eabbi Abudarham and his followers repre- 

1 Gen. K XX 12. 

2 Beer Heteb to Orab Hajim, Sec. 260. 

3 Moreh Nebuchim 111, 37 

4 Zeilschnftfur Elhnologie, XV 84 ff. Qaoted m Jewish Encyclopadit. 
Vol. IX, p. 149, 
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Benting the opposite camp (B), prescribe that one should 
first trim the nails of the right hand in the order 1, 3, 6, 2 
and 4. Both camps (A and B) agree that the left finger- 
nails should be pared in the order 4, 2, 6, 8 and 1. 

The following diagram represents the diversity of 
opinion in camps A and B. 

Order of fingers 


Bight hand 
Left hand 

The Parsecs are enjoined, as Anquetil dn Perron points 
out (in his French translation of the Zend Avesta, Paris, 
1771, II, p. 117} to out the finger nails with a knife espe- 
cially meant for that purpose, in this order : — 

Order of fingers 
4 2 6 3 1 

There is clearly an agreement between the Jews and the 
Parsees regarding the paring of nails of the left hand. 
According to Darraesteter, the nails are cut in two and the 
fragments are put into a bole' with the point directed 
towards the north, that ie to say, against the breasts of' 
Devs.* On the other hand the Talmud remarks : — (1) He 
who btirns the parings of the nails is a inous one ; (2) he 
who buries them is a righteous one ; and (3) he who 
carelessly t7tro/r5 them away is a toicA'cd one.* The Jewish 

1 "For the Dfiib, thon shMt dip* bole, out of the hon^e, as deep as the 
top joint of the little Soger; thou ahalt take the naila down there and thou ahalt 
t&j these fiend smiting words, 'The things that the pure proclaim through 
Aiha and Vobu.man ' (Darmea. Ii. C p. 191)'^ 

2 Dirmeat. L. C. \>. 192 Hole S. 

3 Nid. ITa; a custom is known to exist among the South Indian people 
who throw Lair and niul— cuttings etc , onto tbo fire to overt the evil eje, 
probably with iiiteution to create a stench to which demons arc highly seniitire 
(llmrstCD Onifm aad SapmtijioR of Soatli India, London, 1912, pp. SS, ItS), 


Gamp A 

2 

4 1 j 3 

5 

Camp B 

1 

3 

5 

2 

4 

A and B 

4 

2 

5 

3l 1 
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mystics recommend the panngs of nails to be hidden 
'Talmud terms one vfliO 6u) ns them pious, 
because he becomes stringent m his observance, and 
patiently tolerates the disgusting stench arising from the 
burning of the parings * 

The pragm itio rvoith of the ceremonious trimming of 
nails and disposal of their parings, discussed above, turns 
on the question of hjgiene Pointedly it signifies that all 
possible precautions should be observed m paring the 
nails, lest the impurity under the points of nails might 
miX up with food and lead to communicable diseases 
BigJiteous, therefore, is the one who buries the parings 
The one who burns them is called pious, evidently 
because in destroying them he insures his fellow men 
against harm Is this not, m a way, following the dictum 
of Eabbi Johuda who says’ “He who uould become a 
saint (pious) must fulfil the duties involved m the obser 
vance of the laws of injuries and damages”^ 


1 2ob^rIlI79a 

2 TosfS QarosI to Nid 17s< 

3 B Kamuiit 30b 



THE ORIGIN OF THE IDEA OF A 
UNIVERSAL SAVIOUR. 

Bi Be. 0. Bertold, ph.d. 

There are three religions in which the idea of a 
supposed existence of a universal saviour is expressed in 
terms, which are unmistakable or which cannot be ex- 
plained in any other way. They are : the Earathushtrian 
religion, the Mahayana Buddhism in one of its many 
forms, and the Christian religion. The order of the three 
religious systems as used here does not prejudice any con- 
clusion, as the systems are arranged simply according to 
their age of origin, and not according to the time when 
the idea of a universal saviour sprang up in any one of 
them. 

To define the idea of a universal saviour is no difficult 
task, aud it is clear to any scholar of the Comparative 
Science of Religions without going into more details. But, 
to avoid misunderstanding, I must give a few details to 
show the essence of the idea. 

The idea of a saviour is a direct result of the idea of 
salvation, which is one of the basic ideas of religion. In 
fact, a religion without the idea of salvation would lose 
all its claims to existence. And we do not know, indeed, 
any religion without any whatsoever primitive system of 
salvation. The idea of salvation does not involve any idea 
of future life, and does not presuppose any primitive system 
of eschatology whatsoever. The origin of the idea is the 
fear of an absolute end of life, the fear which is inherent 
in all mankind. This fear is modified by the subsequent 
fear of punishment and of lasting unrest. From such ele- 
ments various ideas of salvation arose in different religious 
systems, ranging from the idea of perfect rest after a short 

61 
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life alter death, up to the idea ot eternal bliss in the 
realm ot highest perteotion. 

The knowledge ot the personal weakness of man 
m any attempt to change the surrounding phenomena 
according to his wishes and an absolute impossibility to 
change many of them, (a-p.. dreams, the great phenomena of 
Nature, as volcanic actions, atmospheric and astronomic 
phenomena) brought the idea of immense difficulty of 
obtaining salvation. And in the same moment there 
arises the idea of the necessity of a helper leading 
man to salvation. The helper can be another individual, 
as experience teaches the man that two mdividiials can 
do more work than a single man. Tho beginnings of reli- 
gious societies sprang up from this idea. If such a person 
13 endowed by special— cither real or supposed— abilities, 
ho can become a leader on tho way to salvation cither to a 
single individual or to several other persons who have 
chosen him. He becomes in this way a personal 
saviour. 

But there is no need for such a personal saviour to bo 
a real being. He can be a person soon in dreams, ho onn be 
a product of visions or fancy. Moreover, ho can be even tho 
product of a mere tlioiight, elicited by chance of most 
difierent possibilities. Then the idea of an individual 
saviour arises inman. In special oases the individual 
saviour can be identified with the man who is to bo saved, 
and the idea of s e 1 f - s a 1 v a t i o n of the being arises, as 
it is the original idea ot most ot tho Aryan religions, and 
as it is most directly expressed in Jainism and the early 
Buddhism. 

Against these ideas of personal or individual saviours 
stands the idea of a single lender of tho whole mankind, 
the idea of a single helper with special abilities and 
potencies, which can bo made use of by any man who sub- 
mits to bis authority and leadership, nnd-is ready to obey 
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taken over by the two others. 

And this is exaotlv the tendency of many modern 
European scholars who try to prove either that the idea of 
a xmiveisai saviour in the Zarathnshtrian religion was 
taken over from the Semitic nations along with the Pahlavi 
script, or that the similar idea in the Christian religion 
was brought by the Jews returning from the Persian Exile, 
or that the Mauiohaeism was the means of communication 
of the same idea to the Mahayana Buddhism. In this way a 
complete circulus viiiosus is closed round the subject, and it 
is very difficult to find out where the beginning is, or 
whether there are leoipioeal influenoes at all. Only the 
history of the religions concerned can teach us the truth. 

■v 

* 

In its simplest form the idea is found m the Christian 
religion. The Christian saviour is a man*Grod. Ho is God 
who has taken on himself the shape of a man m order to 
gave mankind. The idea is of Jewish origin, and 
sprang up in the times of various Exiles, when the Jews 
mostly oppressed by their enemies, had lost their politi* 
cal independeuoy, and when it appeared that there were no 
human means of regaining the lost political power. The uni- 
versal saviour was expected to betherestorer of the political 
power, the founder of the kingdom of God, the king of 
the restored empire of Israel, whose rule will last for ever. 

■ Concerning the time when the idea sprang up, we 
cannot say whether it happened before the Persian Exile, or 
during the sojourn of Jews in Persia, or after their return 
from Persia. If we survey all the Semitic religions m 
their whole development as far as they are known to us, 
we can find out some elementary traces of similar Messia- 
nio ideas, but nowhere developed to a real national and 
religious ideal, as we see it in Palestine in the last century 
B.C. Notwithstanding this, and although it is now proved 
beyond any doubt that the Jews returning from the Per- 
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Bian Exile brought v.ith them man}* eschatological element*: 
taken over from the /Jirathnshtrian religion, \vc cannot 
prove by any reliable evidence, that among those eschato- 
logical element's borro'acd from the Zarathushtrian reli- 
gion was also tbo idea of a universal saviour. 

Moreover, the investigations in this province of 
research arc much complicated by the fiut that we do not 
know whether during the Persian Exile the idea of a 
universal 8 iviour was so far de\elopcd m the Zaratliiish* 
Irian religion, as to have attracted the attention of Jews m 
the Exile, and whether it Ins had such a prominent place 
in the iiarathuahtrian religion of thosc times in order to 
influence the Jews and to miko them nnitato the idea. 

* • 

* 

The difllcnlty of any attempt to reply to these 
quoslions ijj due to the fact tint wo are not properly 
infurincd about the conditions of the Zirathushtrinn 
religion at tlio time of tlie l»eginning of our cm. The 
present incomplete condition of the t? icred Hooks of the 
Avesta is to bo bhuK'd for it. It is a matter of fact that 
thoso |xirls of tho Avesla, wliich hue been handed down to 
Us, arc only a smaU fngmuiit of the large religious litera- 
ture of old IVrsi.v. Hc'eides, all the texts of the older 
A\esta winch aie now extant .are more or less of ritual 
ohuratter, and therefore do not and ciuuot contain all the 
roqnirtsl details almif the Oiclidology and the theory of 
sa!\,ition, Tho I’.dil ui literaiure with plenty of informa* 
ttous about v-vclutologb il matter^, including tlu* i(k is of 
tho lind sdvakon. is re1 itutly hte, anyhow not older 
tint! the S j*. lunn pi no I. And we hive no proof that 
lh*‘M' ul“ i' whieh app • ir in the ndihieh hte Pihhvi 
liter.iMife are identic il wPh tho-e unknown idi i*. in the 
lo-'t pvrU of the older Ave^tx. 

In the i xtant pirts of tbeolhr Aie-‘a hue no* 
wlari au> mention of aunutr-al tsavjoir. iiaratha:h*ra 
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is a prophet, a promulgator of the laivs of Ahura Mazda, 
but not the baviour of mankind in the proper sense of the 
word, although in the Gathas he and his fellow-workers are 
called saoshycmto, the baviours. Everywhere in these 
oldest texts, the idea of an individual salvation peeps 
out, either from the theory of weighing merits and deme- 
rits, or from the idea of passing the Chinvat Bridge. But 
nowhere is mentioned the idea of atonement, or that of the 
apprehension of the merits of a saviour. The eschatolo- 
gical ideas of the younger Avesta and the post-Avestan 
doctrines do not differ substantially from the older views. 
It seems that even there the essence of the doctrine is 
that each man works oat his own salvation. 

But quite different views appear m the Pahlavi litera- 
ture about the salvation of the whole world, of humanity 
at large. The figure of a saviour, or rather saviours, is a 
beacon for the suffering humanity. The doctrine of the 
three Saoshyants, the third of whom is to preside at the 
resurrection of the dead, and after purifying the world is to 
render mankind immortal, cannot be doubted to be a 
Messianic idea in the full sense of the word, especially 
because the figure of the saviour is connected with the 
founder of the religion by the mystic doctrine of Sao- 
shyants’ miraculous birth from Zarathushtra’s semen. 

No doubt, wo cannot fix the exact date, when this 
Messianic idea sprang up in the Zarathushtrian religion, 
and we must admit that it is never mentioned in the oldest 
known parts of Avesta. But it cannot be said that It did 
not appear in the lost parts of the Zarathushtrian Sacred 
Scriptures. Anyhow, in the Pahlavi literature of the 
Sasanian times, this Messianic doctrine appears in such 
an elaborated form that a long development of such 
ideas in Persia must be supposed. It can hardly be 
doubted that the doctrine of the final deliverance of the 
world through the aid of a universal saviour must have 
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been already perfect at fho legiDuinp of onr era, if it is 
not still older. 

By a thorough analysis of tho iiarathushtrian religion 
and comparison o! its leading ideas with this doctrine of 
tho salvation of mankind, this doctrine, known to us from 
a relatively very late literature, appears as an organic 
mombor of tho Xarathnshtrwn religion, which hardlj could 
be borrowed from a foreign religion, not to speak about 
Semitic influences. 

• « 

* 

Tho Messianic idea in the Mahlyfina Buddhism re* 
somblos more tho Christian than the Zarathushtriau doc- 
trine, although tho substance of the three doctrines is 
cssonthlly tho same. The difference is the ascetic cle- 
inont, tho idea of solf-sacrification which is strange to the 
Zurathushtrian religion. In tho Mahayana Buddhism it 
appears as renunciation of Buddhahood b} tho Bodliisattva 
for tho time required for the saUatiou of tho 'wholo man- 
kind. That difference does not admit tho suggestion of 
some scholais that tho idea has been borrowed directly 
from the Zirathushtrian religion, although tho geography 
cal conditions can bo considered ns very fa^ourablo to it. 

But there is also the dinicult question of the date 
when tho doctrine of universal saviour must have taken 
root within Buddhism. Wc meet many diflicultics if wc tra* 
to give a decisive answer to th.at question. We know very 
little of tho development of tho Buddhist ideas and 
doctrines from tho first century B C. to about tho fifth 
century A.D. Tho chronology of different det.ails and 
divergent theories in tho Mah ijiina doctrine especiallj is 
sill! too uncertain to be able to draw coiiclucions from It. 

Nolw 1111 ^. 111510 " this wo must admit that the doctri- 
nal diffcrenco between riinajiiua and MalLtv.tni was 
perfect at about the beginning of our era. And this 
doclrili il difference of both the sects means laying down a 
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line of demarcation between the theory of the private 
i n d i V i d ual salvation ({.e. the small vehicle, Hinayana), 
and the universal salvation of the whole humanity 
the great vehicle, Mahayana). Roots of that distinction of 
both the theories can be found in a more remote past, and 
from some allusions in the canonical books of Hinayana 
Buddhism we can infer that the idea of the universal salva- 
tion appeared in Buddhism- — perhaps only sporadically — 
as early as the time of the canonical council at Pataliputra. 
And therefore I think we can assume that at the beginning 
of our era the doctrine of the universal salvation has been 
ready in all its details, as it can be seen from the fact 
that afterwards no changes were made in the doc- 
trine itself, but only either in the person of the supposed 
universal saviour, or in the philosophical and metaphysi- 
cal argumentation m support of the theory. 

A seemingly new detail is brought m the doctrine by 
Asanga (end of Ulrd and beginning of IVth cent. A.D.) 
in his teaching about impurity, idesay and the final puri- 
fication. Even in this doctrine there are no elements 
• which cannot be explained as a direct development of 
Indian thought. Therefore I cannot agree either with 
Sir Charles Eliot, who considers Asanga’ s doctrine to be a 
result oi direct Persian mRtwaces, or with Prof. SyJvain 
Ldvy, who is of the opinion that it somehow depends on 
the Manichaeau teachings. However, Asanga’s doctrine 
is nob an essential component of the Mahayana doctrine 
of the universal salvation, and even if it would have 
been borrowed from any teaching of Persian origin, 
nothing can be changed on the abovomentioned fact that 
the idea of the universal salvation aud of a universal 
saviour is also in the Mahayana Buddhismns self-existent, 
and its roots cannot be traced to any other religion of the 
world. 
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After this exposition of the matter, and after having 
given an analysis of the doctrines concerned of the three 
religions, I think there is no difficulty to draw conclu- 
sions about the origin of the idea of a universal saviour. 
It is quite clear from the exposed matter that the idea of 
a universal saviour in any of those three religions is an 
integral component of the doctrine concerned, and an 
essential condition of independent existence of the religion 
concerned. 

If we compare the doctrines of the universal salvation 
in these three religions, we can distinctly discern at 
the first glance the great differences between them in 
details. Hardly a single detail is identical in two of 
them, except the mere idea of the universal salvation and 
of a universal saviour itself. It is not probable that a 
religion would have borrowed an idea from the other 
without taking also the details of the doctrine. There- 
fore we cannot maintain that the Zarathushtrian idea has 
been borrowed either by Jews, and conveyed by them to 
the Christian doctrine, or by the Jlnluyfina Buddhism. 
The least support can bo found for those sporadic opi- 
nions about the Semitic origin of the idea of a universal 
saviour in the Zarathushtrian religion. Except the mere 
fact that the Pahlavi script is of Aramaic origin there is 
no support for it at all. 

I therefore maintain the opiuiou that the idea of a 
universal saviour and of the universal salvation sprang 
up spontaneously in all the three religions at about 
the same time, and gave rise to doctrines similar in 
the substance, but different in details. The time of the 
rise of that idea in three parts of the world, considerably 
distant each from the other, is about the same, tuV., the 
period before the beginning of our era. In any case there 
was not sufficient tune for the reciprocal communication 
of the idea among the concerned nations. On the other 
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hand, there •were similar religions, social and political con- 
ditions in the countries at the time, when the appearance 
of the idea of a universal saviour had appeared Also 
the standard of education and learning of those three 
nations did not diSer too much in general Moreover 
the tendencies of the thoughts of the people of the three 
nahous milst have been not only similar but nearly 
identical In the case of Jews even the Persian in- 
fluence on the mind of the people of Israel can be ‘sup- 
posed with a great probability, although we cannot believe 
m a direct migration of the idea of a universal saviour 
In this way the idea of a umveisal savjoui confirms the 
law discovered by the comparative science of religions 
that at the same degree of education, learning and mental 
development of man within identical or at least 
similar natural, social and political conditions, identical 
or similar religious ideas appear and develop in a similar 
way 



SUE VENDIDAd VII, 24, et V, 15. 

Par Prof. A. Mrillei. 

Malgre beaucoup de recherche&'efe d’efforts, I’etude de 
TAvesta ne progresse pas auUnt qu’il serait souhaitable 
parce qu’on n’y applique pas line critique philologique 
assez serree. 

En apportant le principal des donnees traditionnel- 
les, James Darmesteter a fait faire ii la recherche un 
progres decisif an moins en ce qui concerne l*Avesta recent ; 
oar, appliquee aus Gatha, le mefchode qui consiste i\ se 
laisser conduire par la^ tradition a dchoue. Mais, apr^s ce 
grand effort, un nouvel effort s’impose singuliferement 
difficile : celui d’appliquer la critique a un teste qui n’est 
exactement situ^ ni dans I’espace ni dans le temps. 

Onvoudrait ici, par deux exemples, montrer quo, 
la critique permet de r^soudre des problemes qui ont 
embarrass^ les inter pretes. 

Dans Vd. VII, 24, on lit* lacCa na\o gon^Olcdr^lUsia 
syrd^Oh^niasla tacca spilidoiiiia Cahnanaf nizbarsnti. 
Ils sent enigmatiques, et ont d^ja embarrass^ les inter- 
pretes indigenes anciens, comme on I’entrevoit par le 
commentaire pehlvi, de ra6me qu*ils embarrassent les 
modernes. 

S’inspirant du commentaire, J. Darmesteter tiaduiti 
“De ces hommes, il faut ddtruire le terrier et arraoher le 
ocBur; a oes hommes, on arrache I’mil clair de “I’orbite 

A bon droit cetto tiaduction n’a pas satisfait Bartholo- 
mae, qui, repoussant aussi une traduction de Geldner, 
traduit a son tour, dans le dictionnaire . “ and (ebonsowe- 
nig) die die Galle und die das Herz (aus dem Hunde-oder 
Menschenleiohnam) heraussohneiden und (ebensowenig) 
die Manner, (die ihnen) die Augapfel aus der Augenhohle 
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heraus reisbon.” Cette intcrpretiitiou n’cst pas plus 
vraisemblablo quo la pr<^c6dcnto, ot elloade plus le d^faufc 
d’attribvier a im senb arbitraire, faite sur un siraplo 

possibility ytymologiqne, qui esten I’air. 

Lo vrai, c’est qii’il n'y a pas lieu do traduire : lo 
passage est iutorpole, ct la forme la inontrc immediate* 
ment. II figure dans ua do cos to\tes qui ont dtd com- 
poses par des ledactcvirs pour qiii la langue do I’Avesta 
etaifc plus iino langue inorte quo Jo Jatin classique no 
pouvait I’etie pour los notaires dn VP si6ole ap. J. C. La 
grammaire aneienne do I’Avesta etait incoanue a ce 
rodactour qui connaissait tout justo qiiolques formes trfes 
UBuelles, et qui dent ia nara .. ..«/« . “ ces hommes 

qui .. Au contraire, I’autour a qui est dii le passage 
©crib auivaut Tusage aaciou: taila naid, il emploie la 
vieille forme de uommatif pluriel eu -as^ia dont Jes exemples 
bont rates et qui, dans TAvesta, est une survivance. 
Grammaticalement, bout le passage esfc remarquable par 
uu aiciiaisme et une oorreotion dont le morceau 0*0 il est 
insGtd na pas Tequivalent. 

Ce n’est pas seulomenfc par la grammaire, e’esb aussi 
par le stylo que le passage ddtonne dans le contonte ou 
il figure. 

II suffit de le refcraneber pour que le morceau retrouve 
une suite et apperaisse entierement clair. 

Il s’agit d’une reminiscence que le morceau a dveilleo 
chez un Iccteur, qui a dtd mise a edtd du texte et qu’iin 
copisto y a fait entrer — aviint la date ou ont ete rddigds lea 
commentaires, o’est-.Vdirc feres ancienneinent. On aperfoife 
comment cefcte remmiscence a pu ^tre dveillee: aux para* 
grapbes 23-24, apres les souillures qui admetfcenfe une puri- 
fication, on esfc arrive a une souillure qui ne comporte 
pas de purifioafeion. Qnelque lecteur a pense a un texte 
oil il etaifc question do gens ddfinitivement souiliys. 

Quant a oliercber ce quo signifioraife le petit passage 
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lo verbs apalacin cst a la forme de Tindicatif d6sinencfe 
seoondaire, tandis quo los trois autres sonfc an subjonctif ; 
ot lo pieveibo apa est 116 au vetbo tandis quo Ics trois 
autres on sonfc Isolds. II esfc done arrive ici cc quo Ton 
observe soiivent dans TAvesta: un passage auquel a pensd 
im leoteur cfc qu’il avait sans doutc nofcd a c6td est entre 
dans lo texte. 

Co passage uinsi intorpold so trouve da roste utre 
fanfcif *. Daimcsteter a dit quo upo csfc “ sous-entendu " 
nvec 71^0/100 ; luais cet adjootif no Buffifc pas ii dvoqiier le 
mot manqnant npo. Rq rdalite, Id mot a dd fignrer dans 
Ig texte ; mais il so fcrouvaifc qn’il y avait deux mots 
consecutifs Goiumoa^ant par ap*, e’est tv dire, dans le texte 
anfcericur ii la vocalisation, par — Eo piroil oas, il 
est bien connu qii'un mot csfc facile a ometfcre. II faudraifc 
done resfcifcuor : nymbo {apj) apatacin, co qui feraifc nn vers 
normal do I’Avesfca recent; e’esfc co vers qu’im leotewr aurait 
dvoqud pour compldfcer le tableau. — Toiite fois cofcfce bypo* 
fcheso accessoiro se lieurto a uno grave difficulte : quoique 
ropresentant d’anciens composes, lo type auquel appartient 
iiyhih — a des formes a feminin distinct du masculins 
apdsi) pared fait se rotrouvo eu Sanskrit; la foruie 
iiyhico surprend done prbs do dpO; mais on peiifcconcevoir 
qu’une ancienne forme du type sans' marque do fdminin 
auraifc surveou ioi ; lo vers appartiendraifc a un texte 
arohaique; et ceoi expliquerait en partie Telimination de 
tlpo, cboquant pros d’un adjeetif sent! commo un 
masculin. 

De toufces manieres, lo passage oxigo uno critique 
ct il faut se garder do J’utilisor commo s’il eiait authen- 
fciquo en sou efcafc acfcuel. 
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TRANSCRIBED AND TRANSLATED 'WITH NOTES 

'Bv Db. Jehangir G. Tavadia, b.a., ph.d. 

[The following abbreviations of books etc. are used in this 
article 

ad; add(sl. 

BarthoJomaer Ear Eennfnis dcr mjffc?framsc7icn dfandartea 
'II (33 f.) von Chr. Bartholomae, He.delberg 1917. 
BdIC. ; Bundebesh ..K L. Vestcrgaard. Copenhagen 1851. 

BE, : one of the HISS, of the PRivDd. 

DkHL: The complete text of the PaUlavi Diukard—D. HI. 

HIndan, Bombay 1911. 

Ed. : Edition or Editor, 
f. : following. 

FrO.: Der Frahang i Oim- H Reichelt, Wien 1009. 

GBd.: The Bandahlshu -T. D. Anklesaria» Bombay 1903. 
Intro, i Introduction. 

J : one of the HISS, of the PRivDd. 

MP. ; Middle Persian. 

HIRl ; one of the Mss. of the PRivDd. 

HIRMss. ; Descriptive catalogue of all manuscripts in the First 
Dastiir Meherji Rana Library, Navsari B. N. 
Dhabhar, 1925. 

MS(S).: manuscript(s). 
n.*. note. 

NP. : New Persian, 
om '. t>Tnil(sV 
p(p).:page(s). 
prec. : preceding. 

PRivDd. : The Pablavi Rivayat accompanying the Dadistan i 
Diink, . B, N. Dhabhar, Bombay 1913. 
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I?iv.:Darab Hormazj’tir’S Kivayat . M. K Unvala... Bombay 
1922. 

s. : see. 

SdBd. : Saddat Nasr and Saddar Bundclicslv . B. N. Dhabhar, 
Bombay 1909 ' 

Sns.: Ssyast-riD-sSyast (as my interpretation differs from 
that of "West the roadci can only bo requested to see 
jny forthcoming Doctor Dissertation on this nork). 

TD: one of the SISS. of the PRivDd (not used) ] 

The text dealt with liere is to bo found in tho 
PRivDd. pp. 123-125, where it is called Trading and 
Acquisition of Wealth I repeat the numeration of the 
sections given there, even when I differ , and add marks 
of punctuations— 'perhaps too mnny—for analjsing the 
text. This is given hero m transcription after the system 
of Bartholomae with some minor differences fornhichmy 
forthcoming Doctor Dissertation on the Snv^st'yihsnvast 
may be referred to. My translation is as literal as possi- 
ble and hence it may appear uncouth, but care has been 
taken to be clear. The textual notes aro given only as far 
as I differ from the editor, who has as a rule preferred BK, 
which represents the one class of MSS., to J and MRl, 
which represent the other class ; but these latter do not 
deserve a scant treatment as will be seen in the course of 
our work. It is a pity that TD “was not available” to the 
editor and that it cannot bo used by me. We wish that 
B. T. Anklesaiia, the fortunate possessor of this MS., 
may enlighten us at least about the section 5. Other note®; 
deal withla couple of rare or obscure words, and discuss 
the noteworthy points from Bartholomae’s treatment of 
the first four sections, which I came across after m3 
rough draft was ready. It will be seen that the great 
Iranist is wrong in some points. As to the sub]ect-inatter 
I do not know any other piece that deals with it. We 
are told that “ Kama Asa of Cambay, in the Bivayat 
known after him, has given a Persian version of nearly 
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three-fouiths of the Pahlavi Eivayat”, PEivDd. Intro. 2; 
but as thiswork is not published, it cannot be said whether 
the piece in question is included therein. The contents 
given in the SdBd. Intro, xix f. and in the MEMss. 119 f. 
do not refer to it; I do not think it is in the later part 
containing “questions with answers” and “decisions”. 
Dhabhar compares the SdBd. 38 (which is also repeated 
in the Eiv. I. 58. 4 f.), but only section 1 bears compari- 
son with our sections 1*2 , the rest is quite different. As 
to the question how far these rules were observed, we can 
only say that the tone and the various reservations make 
an impression of certain reality about them; they could 
not have been mere pious wishes or flights of fancy. It 
is possible that the rules were framed as a compromise to 
Mazdak’s radicalism. In any case the text is not without 
interest. It runs as follows: 


69 
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1. e, liii Tacarnlianih ciyon bavet, bu'-s’ Tinas andar 
nest? 

2. ka pa sabr 6 ySmak e tak, i 4 draxm aiiet, pa 4 
diasm be xnnet,' u be o (h)an sahr baitt,' u yyak, ku baiet’, 
10 draxm ariet, pa 10 draxm be dahet, mud u rocik i 
x^'es u’ star* hac-as ul stanet, u parextak pa ahravdat be 
dahet, kirpak e i vazurk. 


3 u ka parextak pa ahravdat ne dahet, pa an laman 
pataxBa[ 3 ’J, ka-s pa \arzikkarih u pasushaurTih' x'astak 
kartan ne tnvSn 

4 6n, an* d ka-s x'’astak r eh iivisnlh ia5 andar 
apaySt, Teh ilTisnlh rib, tak 86(h)’ 100 pataxsay andoxtan 
had an* fiac ka bar i4’ andar ay6t, an” yut had nrenak i 
x'' 68 parextak, pa ahravdat be dahet. 


1 1 Ed With MSS kay but it la wcoog as the context ehowa 2 Ed with 
BK. om }, which is necessar/. 

2 1 Can be read ^end, and we majr do so because of the second unequirocsl 
iariwdC* n 2), hutnotethe nnequiTocal rfaftel 2 Ed with MSS. 'end, Bartho- 
lomae burl *it is carried 3-4 So also Bartholomae Ed with hISS n n s® for 
which I bare found no snitable* reading and meaning , it is an easy clerical 
mistake 5 Or ‘district*, but not ‘cilj* which la not the mejming of sahr m M ^ r 
this distinction 18 preserred ereii in period s Rir Intro. 42 where Gujarat 
IS Spoken of as a sahr 

3 Ibn 3 2 So also Birtholomae, or, as I first thought, ‘througli’, both gire 

good but different sense 3 I cannot think of any other meaning id this context, 
■pasuthaurt, a commontranacnptioii from Af , means a ‘sheep dog’ Barlholoma* 
who gives the same meaning does not think of Ibis word but suggests id the 
footnote that it may be read j>a<«Jx*’ofo«ih borrowed from A v *pa$uix^(‘ran= 
A V pasutx^anda ‘ food for cattle \ 

4 1-2 Bartholomae takes it as a mistaLe for and iihich was first separated 
into an y, and then was replaced by the correBpondlng ideogram rk We may 
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1 This [also Is declared], 1 1 ~ how should trading 

take place, so that there maj not lx, sm m it ' 

2 When m a country" one piece ot cloth, uhich 
costs four draxDiSj one hujs at four diaxmSj and carries it 
to another countrj ," and [in] the place where he carries it, 
it costs ten draxms, he gives it at ten dtaxms, [and] takes 
from it the wages and daily food of himself and ins beast 
of burden, and gives awaj the rest as a pious gift, it is one 
great good work. 

3 And when he does not give the rest ns a pious 
gift, he IS authorised [for it] at that time, when he is not 
able to make money for’ cultivation and cattle-breeding." 

4 This [also IS declared], vti~ when money is re- 
quisite for good Ining tor him, he is authorised to acquire 
upto three" hundred for good living When fiom that 
onward (» c , more than that) is the income, which comes 
in unto him," haciug" left that aside sopiiato from his own 
expenditure," ho should giro it as .i pious gift 

gnnt this posttbilit; but It IS UQuccessar}*, 8 u 7 3 Ed witb MSS yj by 
rerertiDgnbieh we can read PRirDd p 125 d 1-1^ where ^ ib giren as u 
THriBtit of the word m question, or bj counting ibo curves ne can retd 5, for 
which case 8 PflirDd p 120 n 20 It iB not clear whether tfrorms orrffrsare 
meant if the latter, we may compare the bo" Si where three hundred 
IS the limit of wealth which one must po^ress, bo that he may indulge in 
IiuntiDg The amount auggeats the higher atatns. to iihich, it may be eafcly &s 
sumed, this "good living” refers 4 Ed with BK ad t which is wrong, Aac 3n 
frdc 13 a common phra«e, which BaVtboIomae le IN es off IQ his translation, pro 
bably because its usual sense does not suit Ins verBion of the later i art, s n 39 

6 J ad Arc a$ ‘from it’, if genuine, 'from occupation’ is meant Bsrtholomae 

adopts it, and connects it perhaps with the * collected ’ Burn, but s u 8 9 6 Bar 

tholomaend «,and witiiout inenttoQiDgoui.tbefoUowiag T/ut.he is wrong,8 n 8 9 

7 Literally ’that which is\ the above given menmug is not at all a stretched one 
Bartholomac changes the original into find (s ii 1 2), and still his translation 
of et aud by "similarly siso’ retnsins to le justiScd 8 9 Bartholomse by 
changing a phrase (s n 6} and by leaving off another (a n 4) renders, ‘so far 
as it eurposses his own ixpcnditurc this is rather different from what 
IS meant in the text wlucii ni} trauslatioa closely follows. 
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6. i»a-c-as' x'astak apor -las ast, asak-ae Bijofc, tf on, 
pa an’ iaman ka (andar daniBu’ i oy jnartoman pa 
danisn’i Sy ntwadat'nS inatBstct,iak kainartoman afwadat' 
mat cstot, as pa bun u bar huduribn bo apayot kartan. 


C, line bar efi-s ast, and, ku4 x'es ii martoinan i 
andar sardarlb o salnk andar apayot. lino an, i4 andar 
apaj St, ka u kartak kam aB'ip vS,* ka’ gokt o kartak, — civOn 
pa-c and 1 draxm — kam, a-s atwadnt’ i mart 1 o apayet 
kartan' ; 


7. ka rust, a-s an i' do mart apayot kartan’, 

8. ka-b e kartak ves, i-s' an i 6 mart o apaySt kartan, 

9. u pas hat 1 kartak 6 i ves,' an i mart 1 -6 npiyet 
kartan.’ 

10. but' k6-s guft, ku pa bar hudarisn 0 apayot kartan. 


11. u ka-s pa markih u raxtaklb' andar apayot, evak 
salak u9-ac amar nest ; 

5, 1 D 8 for which I caauot (bioL of a belter reading than tho one 
gWeo, and for such a eombmatioc 8 Mx PRW^d. 15, 8ns 
2 £d with MSS. ad < which la trrooglj added after 3n as often S J, MIU 
yan n {for yan) i e ‘^presence ’ 4 J, UHl aa which is need for 3 / ' then’ 

la FKivUd 54 ^ and ofteo 5 This part distnrbs the sentence, and it {a not 
easy to account for it, onefor dSmrn > can be left there, If we tahe pa danifn 
t oy after the next murlomin, hut then there remaios 5-/, which, if genuine, 
points to another supposition, that something may be missing before and after 
it, say 'people bare come to want of food, then he should make a ptons gift, 
and when’. 6 Aa in BkM. €9$ 5, Tf 5 8, 760 IS, 15, but in FsO 65 1 a t p I®, with 
the following definition, ‘at caidit 'ta 5aM, ia u ic^3hx», le u h/n 

pa((is,ap3c dlrctj^tbe sin of] ./( is this, when one holds back, food and drink 
[from him] upon whom theto la hunger aud thirat*. The term la a transcription 
of Av. d&tay. 7. Ed joins to the prec . 
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5. Even when his wealth is very much, oven then 
it is allowed, but [as to] this, at that time when (in his 
knowledge then )‘ people have not come to want of food in 
his knowledge, till when people have come to want of food, 
it is necessary to make good custody as regards capital and 
income. 

C. From all whioh is his, so much [can be possessed 
by him] as it is requisite for one year for himself and the 
people in his guardianship. From that whioh is requisite, 
when one piece is less or more, [then the rules aro these :J 
when meat is less by one piece, — when even by so much as 
one droxjn, — then it is necessary to fulfil the want of food 
of one man ; 

7. when it is equal, then it is necessary to , fulfil that 
of two men; 

8. when it is one piece more, then it is necessary to 
fulfil that of five men ; 

9. and then for every single piece whioh is more, 
it is necessary to fulfil that of one man. 

10. There were some who have said about it (tho extra 
wealth), that it is necessary to make good custody as regards 
income [only]. 

11. And when it is requisite in death and sickness, 
[the statement about] ‘ for one year’ is not of any account; 

6 Ed. with MSS. tSsat but do DOt knOTf of leinfc in tho soose 

of xvs; and vcSak ia tho seoso of a forest is out of tho (laestion; and fa aDf caso 
DO translation is possible. The context soggests then what remains is knjr, 
it is possible that n Is added after the words were wrongly separated, or that a 
was broken np into n j. In the former case l{, the pas. of Li often met with in 
EdK., wrongly stands for X<i, which wo require as in clauses 7,S. 3 S. en.6, 

<1 £d. with MSS. t nj hence lari also, wbicb is not wrong. 

7 1 Ed. with BKom. but it is necessary as in the parallel clauses, 2S,fn.4. 

8 iS.rn. 1. 

0 1 Ed. with MSS. ad. d'S 'then', which is mechauically copied from tho 
parallel clauses. 2 S. (> n. 4. 

10 I BK haiil, owjug to ®yt being written instead of ss very often. 

11 1 Ed. retfoAiA and so also perhaps the MS3-, but it cannot be dertred 
from ri’ntan ‘wound’;— y8»*ea which is often wriUen for A or and s. Nl\ 
nritt ‘wounded, sick, Ai^eased 
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12. ce liar, ke4 uiuct i* a pto asfc, ku-m* ci^ raset, har 
an, \ b liac u niartom i andar bardarih parcxtak, bo 
dahisn , 

13. u ka-b ambt i* tak 0 pea uebt, and cancl liac-as pa 
ii' martom i andai bardanh andai apayet, tak an 

ka-» an cmot rabofe, patax^afy], ka ne dahOt 


u l \Vl mty otmt a 118 .r aud MRl do 20r« ‘Inm* with ,1 nDd M«l, in. 
wlucli case Uie mrlirect construction la to bt «svd. 3 1 Literally ‘ before, 
abend, in tbc front.’ 
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13. because by all, for whom Hiere is hope for’ the 
near future’, viz. ‘a thing will reach mo', all tint, which is 
loft aside from himself and the people in Ins giiardi.in ship, 
is to bo given up; 

13. and when there is no hope as far as the near 
future, from as much as is requisite for himself and the 
people in his guardianship, [and] till that time’ w hen that 
hope comes to him, he is authorised, when he does not 
give [anything]. 


n 1 Ed join* to the prec- 2 F«! »ith BK i d, Alltl om , /or the me^n 
in^ f. tJic iiumhcr of c«e» co1I(c(e<I by BarthoIoniTo iii Zuui Ssiani lijchrn 
Kccht HI 27, h2. 3 8, /?D 1. 



THE WINGED DISK AND THE WINGED HUMAN 
EIGXJEE ON ANCIENT PEBSIAN MONUMENTS. 

By Db. J. M. Unvala, ph.d. (heideIibeeq). 

The winged globe, from which the winged disk was 
developedlatei on, appears in the history of ancient art first 
on religious and funeral monuments of ancient Egypt. 
Since the time of the ancient empire, 3000-2000 B.C., 
Egyptian architects decorated tho high and broad walla of 
temples with that nice cornice, which is known as the Egyp- 
tian gorge (figs. 1 and 2). It consists essentially of three 
parts, the <ore, very often encircled by ribbons and limit- 
ing the height of the wall, above it the fjorge 2^TopBr, con- 
sisting of graceful canals, tending to protrude as it reaches 
its top, thus forming a nice curve, and a narrow flat band 
terminating the height of the edifice, so that above it the 
eye rests on nothing else but on the blue sky. The eSeot 
produced by this gorge is wonderful ; its concavity pro- 
duces a well-marked and harmonious shade, which falls on 
the top of the wall and is relieved in its turn by the flat 
band terminating the edifice and thus receiving the full 
light of the sun ; it destroys thereby the glaring monotony 
of the broad and high wall, destitute even of a single 
window, which would receive otherwise on its whole 
height the dazzling light of the tropical sun. 

Although the Egyptian architect repeats this cornice 
on every wall of an important edifice, still he varies its 
effect either by changing its proportion or by changing the 
motif, with which he decorates it. Thus m the pylon, the 
gorge of the gateway is often larger and more concave 
than those of the two towers flanking the gateway. It 
is, moreover, decorated with the winged globe, which occu- 
pies its whole length and more than three fourths of its 
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lioighl. Ab wo shill see later on, this winged globe, or 
raHior tho winged dish will henceforth persist to appear 
on oriental arohiteoture and on objects of oriental art in 
its simple or developed forms. 

This symbolic group consists of tho solar disk, on 
whoso left and right two uraci or serpents aro seen emerg- 
ing and uplifting their heads. Tho uracus is in general 
tho emblem of royuTy, and in the first place (ho emblem 
of tho sun, who is tho king jar excellence, illumi- 
nating simullanconsly tho regions of tho north and 
tho south with its life-giving rays. In a restricted sense it 
is tho symhol of lAiacr Egjpt. The wings aro outspread 
and cur\ed at their e.\trcmities in the shape of a fan. 

This group reminds ns, according lo Egyptologists, of 
the victory of good over evil, tho victory of Ilorus 
or or Set. An inscription of Edfii says that Toth 
recommended after tho victory of Horns tho represen- 
tation of this symbolic group over all doors and gate- 
ways, and in fact it is fou.id ns a decoration of nearly 
every lintel of doors of Egyptian edifices. According to 
Muriette it is found ns early ns tho twelfth dynasty, but 
then it is simple in design. The nraoi are missing and the 
wings are rather hangint-'do'nn. It is about the time of the 
eighteenth dynasty, ta83-\3’)0 It.C., thatit acquires the 
form, in nhicli it appears henceforth on most of tho monu- 
ments and other minor eb.cets. .\f tho end of this epoch 
it became the Egyptian syiiilol jar erceUence.' 

This winged motif is found on cartonnages of mummy- 
eases and on several perionil orramints, especially on 
Ijcctorals, deposited in (oinls rd royal j ertonages and 
noblemen. On a mummy-case we find (ho solar disk with 
uraci (fig. S) replaced by a scarab holding a globe in its 
claws and below it ore of tbo'c figures o! Isis or Nephlhys 

I O. / /TTs-J •ti'Jt' . TAiIs Ul* Tm.t 1. 

L’tvrt^r, IP tOJ <f,ij 

W 
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(fig. 4), who keep wa*^ch over the tomb and project the dead.^ 
Among phylncMc amulets, .seldom found on mummies, but 
■usually depicted on figures and entrances to temples 3?lin- 
dera Petrio emimcrafes amnlct.s illustrating the sun and 
wings, the sun and uraei, and the winged scarab of the 
Ptolemaic period found at DcndercU. According to him 
they represent Ha as projector, Ra as niler.aud the protec- 
tive po'wer of the Creator respectively.' It is well-known 
that by way of syncretism in Egyptian mythology Horus 
not only takes the place of Ea, but is also confounded with 
him. 

The Assyrians came to know the winged motif through 
various objects of ivory and precious medals imported into 
their country from Egypt through the intermediary of 
PhcBuiciau traders long before they visited Thebes and 
Memphis as conquerors. They appreciated its decorative 
value and adopted it sometimes in the form in which they 
found it (fig. 5), but very often they introduced a somewhat 
important change in it. In the place of the globe with 
uraei, which is between tw'o outspread wings, they put the 
figure of a bearded man In the standing position with his 
face turned to the left, wearing a tiara and a closely fitting 
garment, the length of wdiich is not discernible, as (ho lower 
half of the body is replaced by the long tail of feathers. 
It should be noted here that the wings and the feathered 
tail are those of the eagle, which figures on the Snsian and 
Mesopotamian glyptics as earlyas about 3000 B.C."* (fig. G-9). 
The figure is set in a ring representing the disk of the sun, 
whose nucleus and rays are clearly seen behind it. Some- 

1 <?. Pf»fofand Vh. Chipiet, op. cit., p. 612, fig. G4'2. 

2 '[V.id.Fliridert Petrie, Amalela illustr.'tled by the? Egyptian Collecfio’' 
• tn Uolversity College, London. London pi. VLfig, 83 a, b, fig. 81 0. b; 

pi. XI, fig. 9.3 ft. g. 

3 G, Contenau, Jlanuel d’Archfeologre OrienMle, Paris 1927, Tome I, p. 

406 fg. SOfi p. 497, fig. 307. G. ConUmu, Lea Antiq«it<fa OrienfaJfs, Somef, 
Pabylooie Elam. Mns-V dn LouTri*. Pans, pi. 8 and 9. , 
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times its right hand is raised in the attitude of benediction, 
while the left is holding a bow, sometimes it bends this 
bow in order to shoot an arrow' with the three-pointed head 
at the enemy of the Assyrian nation (fig. 10). It seems to 
me that in this representation of the winged human figure 
the As'iyrians hii\e combined the two diSerent Egyptian 
motifs, that of the symbol of the sun-god and that of the 
winged divinity, Isis or Nephthys. There is no doubt that 
this winged human figure represents Ashur,the god of war, 
and hence the national god of the fighting race of the Assy- 
rians.^ Here W’e can clearly see that Ashur has replaced 
Shamash the sun-god and appears as such emanating 
from himself sun’s rays, and as war-god he lyrs replaced 
Marduk, the supreme god of the Babylonians, Further, 
one minor trait which draws our attention m the ropresen* 
tation of this winged figure is the pair of horns faintly 
emoiging from the top of the ring, but which is prominent 
on the top of the winged globes on the obelisk of Salmana* 
sar in, 800-825 B.O. (figs. 5 and 11), now in the British 
Museum, These are the horns of the bull, which form the 
chief characteristic of the helmet of gods m the Sumero- 
Akkadian glyptic. 

Through the in*-erraediary of the Assyrians the Hittites 
had borrowed the winged disk, which is most probably an 
insignificant change of the winged globe, on a funeral bas- 
relief found at 2eajirli m Upper Syria, which ap'pertains to 
the ninth century B.C.* (fig. 12). We have the same winged 
disk on a stela of Assarhaddon, 681-669 B.C., also found at 
Zonjirli, which is now in the Museum of Berlin."* Furtherj 
in the Syro-Hittite glyp*’ic it occurs very frequently as 
symbol of the sun-god. Its various forms show us the 

1 to tile ti^ure rv|>r(.s«uts atuiuHh (r/. lledllexilcoa 

tier 7orgeschicLte, hrg, roa if IX fTjer' lljnu I9i5, B 1. I V, s. 418). 

2 O.CmI&uiu, L'Art (Ic I’Aste OcciiieutUe Aaeieuu*. PArii ct Bruxollei 
1028, pi. XXVI. 

3 (7. op. ci& • p. XLI, 
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mfluenco of the Egyptian, Jlyooniean, Cyprian and 
Assyrian arts on the Hittites ■ '^ypnau and 

T A iio IS tuat on tho tombs, ono of wbioh 

tombs are hewn out of tho royal 

irb;3 

htiiirirx" r x?"- "' “• -“■ ^ 

ground whila tha r' if’ rests on .the 

ground, while the right is raised in the familiar gesture of 

,tah h. I. u„.„ a,, 

1. ”T "■ ”* 

«. ™.w, “X*": ■; 


2 The Achiemeninna were ODdoiiblMliw •. . 

d,.k<,ttbeBsjplian,,i„ae lbeco.,„„t„fF,, '‘’° '"“r'’'' 

m which thi» motif appears on Aclimnfnian J eombyses. lint the form 
riaoioflnooco. ha, iL% on., ^'■r' 

of Stua the material e inlrilr itior. offereil be „„ '/''™'’»''On of the palace 
the cotretniction of Ihe palice. It is there! . ^ '■ his ruh joct naliooslor 

eu.edbrA,,rH.,,.rti,l.^„tooi;o;,b;;u^^^^^^ ",1. molifwas eae. 

tombs at Naatlie-llustaoi. ^ ^ 0“ die royal 

Ftiedri'chSairf^aud Erruit lUrtMil r.s,» n rw . 

Sirn» uen/eld, IraDiicbo Fel« eliefs. BerJin 1910, 


f.l4. 
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clefmUelj' proved to bo inco^rcc^ as the moon is always 
represented by a orescent no‘onIy in the Achrcincnmn, b.it 
also in tho Assyrian, racthian and Sasaniau plyp‘ics. On 
tho fop, cxactl}' between the kin" and the fire-altar, n wing- 
ed human figure is seen emerging from a ring and hovering 
in tho air with ita face turned fowaid'- the king. Tlie figure 
holds in It^ right hand a ring, while the left is raised in the 
attitude oi iKuiediction oi prajer. A fillet is aftaclicd to the 
ring, whose ends aie fluttering m tho air to the right and 
left of the lower half of the huiiiau fignie.' 
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Xm the ^’ra^aBh■saro. broidly speaking, the spiritual pro- 
totj pcs of the creations animate is «ell as inanimate The, 
are soinon hat like the Meis of Plato 'rhc, are, iiioreoiei, 
the protecting and the guaidiiig spirits of man Eieu 
human being has got his f’raiiishi It existed bofoie he 
was born, and mil continue to exist aftu his death 
and take put in the welfare of the universe Thov 
are desoribod as possessing iip,d movements and Hying 
to the aide those who invoke them for victory m the 
midst and heat of the b.ttle (Yasht XIII oj oo) 
and particularly to the aid of a well ruling king who 
H surprised by a harmful enemy m the sha^e of 
ell winged man-hko birds' Tims then is no wonder 
that Darius I ropreseuted m hi, has reliefs his own Prava- 

btujrtl I 's'Wy in all hie 

bittles vvitl tUopiotoudors, wl.ohrd revolted against him 

in different prouncos of Ins empire This happens, as 
o^er nf aV“‘’®x^ J ‘a pious worship 

It IS true that the motif of this winged hgiue is wholly 
Assyrian, but the execution of its design i, undouhtedlv 
Aohaimeniau In the first place its foitmes. headdress 
c stnme and gestures are exapHy ,ho sime as’thoso of the 
mg. sim which VTO see behind Ashui m the ring it- 
self, IS seen to the r ight of the hre altar As said above! the 

11, p 16,110 21, p Jo, no 21) Jn^,9ht\i\ ,i , — 

Ro,.l Glon, ,t „ u„ ‘I,” "'"'V," 

tcrenco whatsoever 111 tll.Yaaht to Biinnort (I, there is no re 
riceptin§t34 j, where it is eai 1 11 at it II w t faraporowaln 

Ihehira VVo«,i,, iihtii he ileiiaU. fro„ u,e .rtiro/^'J::, 

ornament of the Sa.annii” ero™ r.'’,m ZlZu e’'!!! Vm 

...lie down 0,1 the .ton, ,1 „“rL 

It IS perhaps 111 CO inoetion will, tin, 1 , l.ef,|,o„,, thamM’ o "" 
relief, the eloho snrpas.e. the resnHr border „r th, relief, (s.,7, or'o.rp 63, 

l327,"p. Ws''* ’’“'■t “I- 
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of Hundred Columns Darius I is represented sitting on 
the throne, which is uplifted by three rows of 'hcicpieson* 
tatives of diffcreai countries subjugated to him, standing 
on three superposed platforms. Above him there are tn-o 
rows of lions marching with a fierce gait towards the cen* 
tral winged globes, sopara’-od by a row of rosaces (fig. 15). 
Wo see plainly that there islieie no quoshon whatsoever of 
the symbol of Aluua Mii^da, but that of the borrowing of 
the usual decoration of Egyptian temples and palaces, which 
served thare at tUo same time a phylactic puipose. This is 
iurther proved by the ptoseneo of fcho winged human figure, 
the Fravashi of the king. Tho Fravashi is also repre- 
sented on the doer post of tho palaoe No. 7 of Persepolis 
aocordmg to Planiiu and Costo, whore the king is seen 
marching followed by two oflicors, one carrying tho fli' 
flap and the o''h3c the umbrella, the two important insig- 
nias of orioiSal sovereigns since very nnoient times (fig. 16). 
In these instances w'o see that tho Fravashi has nlreadj 
beoomo a necessary oleraont of the decoration of royal 
palaces, and has thereby totally lost its original significa- 
tion. 

In the Aoh'cmonian gl) ptic it has become so stereo- 
typed that it has thoroughly lost oven its original character, 
and appears osaoMy ivheic wo would expect to find Ashur, 
The motifs of tho Achtcracnian seals and cylinders are 
wholly Assyrian, but in dehuls and w'oikrnanship they are 
undoub''edIy Ach^Graenian. A cylinder of a certain Darius 
who calls himself “ great king ”, most probably of Darius I, 
appertaining to the British Museum, lepresents a lion-hunt. 
On the top b9‘’weea two date-palms the Fravashi is seen 
hovering in the air. D his a tnUugual inscription, which 
fixes the da'^o of 'his cylinder, be' ween 521 and 323 B.C. It 
is of burn^ chalcedony (fig. 17). Another cylinder of brown 
amber of the collection of Gl. Sohlumberger shows not only 
the Assyrian influence m its motif but also in details. It 
represents two winged sphinxes sitting on their haunches 
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and protecting a plant with one of the uplifted forepaws. 
The sphinxes, although borrowed from Egypt, ha-re heads of 
a bearded man wearing a tiara, exactly like the winged bulls 
guarding the palace of jSini-veh. On their right and left twp 
palms limit the field of the cylinder. On the top the Eravashi 
is hovering in the air with outspread wings. On its right 
and left there are the star and the crescent, the symbols of 
the sun and the moon. The cylinder has an Aramaic 
legend, which says that the seal is of Mitras, sou of Saili 
(fig. 18). Eurther, on a small cone, the diameter of whose 
seal is 0 m. 02, appertaining to the Louvre Museum of 
Paris, we see two winged sphinxes wearing the pshent 
with the uraeus in front. Between the sphinxes there 
IS the bust of a king framed in a circle of dots. On the 
top the Eravashi is hovering in the air (fig. 19). It was 
brought by M. Dieulafoy from Susa. Here the Egyptian 
influence is quite obvious. There is another cone of the 
Cabinet de France of ribboned agate, on which only the 
Eravashi is engraved. To its right there are the star and 
the orescent (fig. 20). Finally, we have a cylinder of 
chalcedony, on which the king is represented fighting 
a Greek warrior ; another warrior is lying motionless at 
his feet. Over their heads the winged globe, the symbol 
of the Eravashi, is hovering. A pair of horns are seen 
emerging from the globe (fig. 21). We have already noticed 
them in the winged figure of Ashur described above 
(cf. p. 491). 

Although the Eravashi does notmake its appearance on 
the coins of tho Aohieracnides, still it is found on two safra- 
pial coins of tho Achumenian period. Tho one is a silver 
statera of Tiribazes, viceroy of Armenia, who became after- 
wards satrap of Sardes in 393 B.G. He was later on in 
command of tho army and concluded the famous peace ol 
Antaloidas, which delivered the whole of Asia Minor to 
Artaxerxos II Mnemon in 387 B.C. The coin was struck 
at IsBus in Cilicia between 380-384 B.C., when he was 
Cl 
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from the winged disk. holdin7iu right h“ 

!^hXo?‘ 

his father CaLi7s\l‘f 

in about 386 B.C. Diodoros (XV qil n 

Cappadocia. It was straok in AT,,' ^ ^ 

joint command of f^'i'Wa, when he was in the 

Egypt with Aarnl against 

ob™i“r:“htr;:>h , ^ 

and holding inhisrinhfi?^^'^ the right 

top and a bunch of grapes “n tVeleir 'ST ““I‘* 

obverse is B'ALTaRZ, The whole ' 

border representing the wall, o^a 

the satrap is sittinc on the *>, ^ ^“''tress. On the reverse 

arrow, while a bow fs placed ^ 

winged globe, the symbol of the 

above it. We see here also the nL r" 

the globe as in fie oj mh i'^rns emerging from 

TaBKaMU,which'liko similar" o SAr°“ 

name is an error of the o„ -Aramaic forms of the 

incontestably by historians (figt'ga)^” Eatames attested 

the palace of Babylon™ oldewOTh'*" pertaining to 

.bricks, similar to Lose foi7peTs!"r'“'^' 

of which we see the riahf Susa, on one 

lance-bearer, guarding the^ontenoeTf’ the" “ 

can be presumed from the cords , ™'i'™'=o-haIl. a, 

to the curtains hangin.r over th. * pertaining 

covered 


■ t ”-n is cove r 

Moj-enAge. Faec. I, Paris 13^3, pp de I’Antiquito ei 

bnrt is that of Abura Mazda and iot nt 'i., ‘ •*'^‘^®*'din« to de Morgan 
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by the sleeve of <111 embroidered upper garment. The design 
of the embroidery is familiar to us from several Aoh$me* 
uian bricks. On the part of the sleeve covering the upper 
arm we see the symbol of the Fravashi, a winged disk with 
fillets, which becomes later on very frequent on Sasanian 
coins (c/. p. 500/ (figs. 23a and 26). 

After the fall of the Aohiemenian empire by the con’ 
quest of Alexander, Persia was for about seven decades 
under the Seleucides. The Parthians who followed them 
into power and ruled over the country for four hundred 
and eighty years, were completely hellenised as can be 
seen from their numismatic and epigraphic documents. No 
winged figure of the type in question pertaining to this 
period has been discovered upto date, although Nike or 
Victory, a female deity, makes her first appearance on the 
reverse of the coins of Alithridates I, 171-138 B.O. But 
she IS wholly a Greek goddess borrowed from the Greek 
pantheon by the king in order to commemorate his 
victory.’ The inteiesting documents regarding the winged 
human figure pertaining to this period are the coins of the 
kings of Persis, tributary to the Parthians, struck after 
the liberation of the Parthians from the Macedonian yoke. 
The reverse of these coins has always as its characteristic 
a fire-altav in tUe middle, on whose left the king is 
standing with his face turned towards the right. In his 
right hand he holds a bow, one of whose ends rests on the 
ground, while the left i& raised in the famous gesture of 
prayer. There is very often a banner on the right of the 
fire-altar on some coins of this ca*^egoiy. A winged human 
figure is hoveling over the altar, which Mordtmann attri- 
butes to Ahura Marda (fig. 21). He says that the portrait 
of Ahura Mazda formed certainly a part of the religious 

1 /?){ It AoUicii'i'ii Dig ffieder ersleheode Babjflon, Leipsi^ 1925, 4 
Aiifl. Abb 8P. 

» A (h Usmoitvs sur U chroaologle et I’lcoaographie del 

rois Fartbt« Ara luidcs, Pans 1853, p 72 > 
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cult, exactly irith the features which we find on la /t 
monuments, particularly on the tcmh Tf Ti r 
seals and coins of tho Po, • ^ and on 

winged humarfifur^t ^ 

struck these coins wi ^ fu'’™' dynasty which 
orthatof he “ We" 

° ^ predecessors of the Sasanides. 

p.«„, r™.r\T "r “■■* "' 

the sacred fire guarded btr f ' 
king and the W^h Jnes^^! 

fire with drawn 3word’Tnfh ,!”° ““ 

reverse of several sL, ’““reover, on the 

human figure thcuvr t“ 

Persian oC’(B If ThllTr’ 

Fravashi o£ the kinv. S 

symbolic form th« » t represented m its 

theright or left of th^fi^rfafer Z‘t *° 

the reverse of aevo. , i i ^ °° “s shaft on 

frejuent ooourreace o^tl -f 

Sasaman coins is noted by PacLk «^‘fT, " ™ 

coins of kia»s from Si,/ r ! f follows :—“ On the 
Bahram-Iff^are to h, “ ^^^P“r XI, except those of 

the fire on the alta?ap;/ff„/ -"‘“S ^ren. 

of Hormazd fraud ooatma^s on ““ 

till Bahrain V, when tho t ■ eneeeesors 

very difierent from the bust of the^P ^ 

onrrenoies. In eSeot if h Frohar of the previous 

:rh:rnoi^t7ar^^^^^^ 

^ D, Mardlmrr,,,, t>. i7I I — - 


— — — ue iiner toAhura Mazi 

= PP. rss«p. 
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as de Morgan does' nor to the hing as I do He seems to 
bo m doubt on this question, and obviouslj makes an error 
when he sa 3 s lhat the king’s head Lecomes in effect the 
upper part of tho altar itself In my opinion the Fravashi 
IS aluajs that of the king on all these Perside and Sasa 
man coins, as is definitely pioved by the coins of Bahram \ 
and Balash (Vologosos), nhcio the I’ravashi wears tht 
tjpical Sasanian crown with the globe (fig 27), which is 
replaced bj' a simple kolah on eailier coins Its hair is 
puffed out in hig bills on the sides m the Sasanian fashion 
Moreovei, it is evident fiom the coins of Bahram V and 
Balash that the Fraiashi does neither form tho upper part 
of the fire-altar nor is it placed before the altar as de Mor 
gan says, but that it emerges from the flames as on coins 
of Hormazd II. On the former coins tho shaft of tho altar 
IS very short , tho altar itself is crudely designed and 
approaobes somewhat the typo of the altar on a sitrapial 
com of Hoimazd I (fig. 2d) 

I think it w ill not be here oat of place to express iu\ 
opinion on the portraits of Ahura Mazda on the basanian 
bas-reliefs of iSaqshe-Bustam, Naqshe-Iiajab and Shapur. 
They represent two equestrian hguies of a purely Sasii- 
man tjpe No I (according to Saire) of Naqsho Bustam 
has on tho shoulders of the horses of these equestrian 
hgures inscriptions in the Greek and Biihlavi languages, 
w hioh attribute the figuic on the left to Ardashir I, the 
founder of tho basanian djniislj, and that on the right to 
God Ohrmazd Shapur I and God Ohrmazd are roprt 
seated on b is rchet No. Ill (accoidmg to baire) of 
Naqshe-Itajab The king s equestrian hguic is on the 
right, and that ot Ohemnzd on tho left. No H (according 
to Sarre) of Shipur is attributed to Narses, judging from 
tho form ot tho crown of thofagure on the right (fig. 29) 
All these bas-reliefs commemorate important eients in the 

1 J, de J/orgia i, Mauuel dts Nutnt^tuaUqae Onciiiali. de 1 Aat.(}ait^ ft dn 
Mojen Age, f&ac 11, pArjs p 311 
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Sasanian hiatorj', the first the final defeat of Artabauiit. V 
in the plain of Hormuz by Ardasbir in 226 A.D. and 
the foundation of the Sasanian empire, the second the 
defeat of Valerian at Edessa by Shapur I and his imprison- 
ment in 260 A.H.j and the third perhaps the victory of 
Narses over Galerus Cicsat in Mesopotamia in 297 A.D. 
It is, therefore, that in all these bas-reliefs a personage, 
who is undoubtedly a divinity, ofiers the viotonous king 
a ring or la+hor a diadem with fillets fluttering in the air. 
This motif is purely Hellenic and borrowed from the 
Parthians, who had employed it very often on the reverse 
of their coins since the time of Orodes I (fig. 30) 

As said above the Achiememans had no images of 
Ahura Mazda. The so exiled image of Ahura Mazda on 
Aohffimenian bas-rehefs is the Fravashi of the king. The 
same aniconic tradition was upheld by the kings of 
Persisiand the Sisaaiaa kings, who were not only their 
direct descendants, but also the upholders of the pure 
Persian tradition, must have done the same. I have 
already expressed my opinion in “ Observations on the 
Religion of the Parthians”, Bombay 1926, p. 40, that one 
of the chief causes of the revolt of Ardashit against Arta- 
banufa V was his zeal for the reform of the Zoroasbrian 
religion, which was greatly endangered by the eoolectism 
of the ruling Parthian dynasty. We know from history 
that Ardashir and his successors carried out this reform 
with a very firm hand- Now, m the Avesta and Pahlavi 
literatures we have no reference about the image of Ahura 
Mazda, except in Yasna XXXVX, 3, 6, where fiie and the 
him are called the visible symbols of Ahura Mazda. Tho 
sun is poetically called His most beautiful body (Yasna 
XXXVI, G). Not only the whole Zoioastrian literature 
but also the Zoroastriau tradition knows nothing about 
the image of Ahura Mazda and even about those of the 
other Yazatas, with the exception of the later Parthian 
period, during which images of the Zoroasfcrian and other 
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foreign divinities are said by historians to bnvo been very 
common. Snob desoriplions ns that of Ardvlsura AnShita 
in Tasht V, 12G-]29 must bo considered ns purely poetic.' 

Now tho difliculty lies in ONpInining the presence of 
tho name Ohrmard nttrilmtcd to the equestrian figuie ou 
tho right on the bas-relief of Nnqshe-Hust.ini. Taking 
into eonsideration tho Ilcllouic influence, which vas verj 
prevalent among the liter I’lirthians, it is highly probable 
that Ardashir desired only to impose on tho minds of the 
subjugated I’arlhians familiar with linages of divinities 
tho importiinco of his victory ,ind of his legitiiiintc claim 
to tho throne of the Achieuicuidcs by this bas-relief, on 
which ho ropresented himself aceoptiiig the crown with 
tillols from the hands of Ohrma/d on tho bvltiofield. 
Tlio liody of Aitabimis is scon lying under his horse’s 
feet. The motif is Gi.cco-l’arthian, hut tlio design is 
wholly Sasaniuu, as is evident fioin aovernl Fnrtliian 
coins, c.j/. from tlioso of Mithridafes I, on uliich Nike, tlii’ 
(ireok goddess of vifitory, otiers a eroiiii with fillets to 
Doinotor (fig. 31). tiomo of those coins were struck li\ 
liiin to coininemoiate certain Mctoiics gained over his 
onoinios. Tlio equestrian figure of tlie king roniinds us of 
tho rovorse of tiui coins of jVrtibimis Iff and Pacoriis II 
tfig. 33). Whjii the iiecessi'y which forced Ardashir to 
adopt this iconic rcprcsonfa'iou of Olininrd on his bas- 
roliof p.asscd away it was conipletely alaiidoiird by liis 
successors, with tho e\cepMoii of Shapiii I and Narses. 
Hero we SCO notliiiig else li.it tho tioirowiug of flic motif 
and no iconic ciiiivictinn of Ardushn, whosO /c.il for the 
rcforiii of the Zoroisfrim religion is attested I>3' iiistoriiii- 
Now, ns rcg.vtds the remloring of Ohtmi/tl by Zris 
geiii'ive \io;, in tho Greek inseiip'ioii, tin’s identification 

I rrlicf No VH of Kuitim accfift'irc to Satri*. 

Kinp (i Aoi*iit. aoj tfl^ criwn p««cr. It i» ilifTerptiilj- ri|ihirir<l 

iJtfTrn ni Mv»iit«, L it all of tha mct>t>»i l^r tLc of tfir noraio lUt of 

tlf <jrr«'n not of a {<f, Jranitcbe sf*. p 
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IS duo to tho name 7nc under which the supreme 

deity of the princes of Coiumajrenc uas known in post- 
Alexandrian times 'rhe chief localitj of the cult of this 
dmnit} was Dohche, a small town of Commagenc, from 
which ho was latex on Known to the Romans as Jupitor 
Dohoheniis ‘ Ho was popular also among tho Parthiaiip* 
Thorc IS no wonder, therefoio^ if Ardaslur adopted this 
well known identification of Ohnna/d with Zeus, bj 
which ho meant, of course, not tho chief diMnity of the 
Greek pantheon but God of tho Zoroastrians 

It must bo hero noted tint the Parsi tradition has 
never known and does not know images of Ahnra Mazda 
and that the learned men of tho commnnitj ha\e alread) 
rejected tho western interpretation of tho winged human 
figure Tho hist lithographed pichucs drawn in imitation 
of tho has rehefsof Raq«^hc Rustam known to the Parsis are 
of the first half of the nineteenth centurj. They are, like 
the famous pictures of tho court of king Kaikhusru and of 
the hoioes of tho Shabnnrach, works executed by Chinese 
artists to order of some Parsi merchants of Hongkong. Tho 
king IS represented as an old man with long white beard 
and flowing locks Ho is dressed in a long scarlet robe 
with broad loose sleoxes Ho is standing before the firi'- 
altar with one hand laised in the attitude of prayer,, while 
tUft rftslw oii IvA bww Sc w dic-sa Ukc tlvrt 
of Harms The sun is behind tho fire altar, and his Pra\a- 
hhi IS shown emerging from tho clouds on top of the pu 
turo between him and tho firo-altar Its gestures are the 
bame as his Tho predominating colour of the picture is 
scarlet Below it the name of Guslasp Shah, tho king who 
accepted the religion of Zoroaster, is written in Gujarati 
characters 

1 /tciii- Ctit wi(, i es rth^wia on ul U# duus lo pAgAUJauia roinajo 
Ano&lesdvi Muatfe Oiiuni.t, puna iyt.7» pp J3W Amiochoa king of Oomtnagene, 
oidera in hi3 religious edict the vc»er>tioD of Zeus Ofomasdes (ZwiArr, Ileal 
lexikon des Ivla«suchen Altertums, 8 Heft Leipzig, Berlin 11)14 “ ^ ) 

i J SI i7/JuaIa» op cit p ID, 
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This Aohscmenian motif, -which is found only on the 
tombs of Naqsho-Eustam, is copied in recent years by Pars! 
architects on facades of soTcral new fire-temples of Bombay 
and of some other Pars! centres in the Gujarat merely by- 
way of decoration. There is no question here of any 
special religions cult ns Mordtmann had suggested while 
speaking about the coins of Persis.' It is employed only as a 
decoration, although it is quite incongruous on fire- 
tomples. All old firc-tcmpics in India are plain buildings 
devoid of any such decoration. 


1 A P. op. ejl. 
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LIST or IDDDSTEATIONS 

Pig 1—1 he goige ol the gate of the temple of Duaor -Per rot a 
Uistoire de I’Art dans 1 Antiquity Tome I L’Egypte, p 
60J, lig di>y 

Fig 2— Elevation ot % gate of the palace of Persepohs Perrot 
et Clnpiez, Tome V La Perse etc , p 732, fig 443 

Fig 3— The Egyptian winged globe according to Prisse, 
Perrotet Uipie ,L’Lgyptc,p bl2, fig 543 

Pig 4— Pamtmg on the cartonnagc of a mummy case Perroi 
el L’Egypte, p 812, fig o42 

Pig 5— The Assyrian winged disk on the obelisk of Salmanasar 
III British Museum 

Pig 6— The eagle on a painted vase of Stylo No 2 Susa 0 
Contenau^ Manuel d’Ardi^ologie Orientale, Tome I, p 329, fig 237 

Figs 7 and 8— Eagles on sculptured cones of bitumen Susa 0 
Coihenuu, Manuel etc , p 406, fig 306, and p 407, fig 307 
* Fig D—The eagle on an Egyptian pectoral G Jiqutert La 
Civilisation Egyptienne 

Pig 10— GodAahur Perrotet Chp\tz, Tomo II L'Assyrio,p 
89, fig 19 

Pig 11 — The Assyrian winged disk Perrot et Ckiptez, L' 
Assyne, p 89, fig IS 

Pig 12a— The winged disk on the stela of the Great Goddess 
of the Hittites G Contenau, Manuel etc , p 243, fig 130 

Fig 12b— The winged disk of the Hittites Q Contenau^ L’Art 
do I’Asic Oecidentalc Anciennc, pL XXVI 

Figs 12 c m— The winged disks of the Hittites G Contenau La 
Glyptiquo Syro Hittitc Pans 1922, c pL XXI, Bg 152, d pL XXII« 
fig 15S, e pi XXVn, fig 189, f pL XXX, fig 202, g fig 249, h fig 
306, k fig 313,1 fig 298, m fig 285 

Fig 13— The winged disk on glaze^ tiles l/6tli of the natural 
8120 Palace of Darius, Susa 

Pig 14— Bas rehef oi Danas Behistun Perrot ei Chipies, 
La Perse, p 790, fig 469 

Fig 15— Bas rehef outlie doorpost of the Hall of Hundred 
Columns Persepohs Perrot et Chtpxez^ La Perse, p 749, fig 470 
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Pig. 16— Bas-rehcf of the palace No. 7 of Perscpolis, Penot et 
Chipiez^ La Perse, p. 795, fig. 471. « 

Fig. 17— Tlie seal of Darius. British Museum. Perrotet Chpiez^ 
La Perse, p. 848, fig. 49G. 

Fig. 18 — ^An Achasmenian cyltndei*. Perrol el Clnpie:^ La 
Perse, p. 853> jjg. 564. 

Fig. 19 — ^An Achremcruan cone. Louvre Museum. Perrol el 
Chipies, La Perse, p. 853, fig. 503. 

Fig 20— An Achtemeuian cone. Cabinet de France. Perrol et 
Chipiez, La Perse, p. 854, fig. 505. 

Fig. 21 — ^An Aehicmcninn cylinder. Perrol et Chtpiez^ La 
Perse, p, 854, fig. 506. 

Fig, 22— A silver statera of Tiribazes. J. de Morgan, Manuel de 
la Numismatiquc Oricntalc de TAntiquit^ ct du Moycn Age. Paso. I 
p. 47, fig. 23. 

Fig. 23— A silver statera of Datamcs J. de Morgan, Manuel etc. 
Fasc. I, p, 50, fig, 27. 

Fig. 24— A silver tetradrac'imof Autopliradatcs I. de 
gan, Manuel etc. Fasc. II. p. 279, fig. 345. 

Fig. 25— Reverse of a silver drachm of Hormazd II. J. de Mor^ 
gan, Manucrcte. Fasc. IT, p. 311, fig. 386. 

Fig. 26— Tlie sjTnbol of die Fravashi on Sasanian coins. 

Fig. 27— A silver draclim of Vologcses. de Morgan, Manuel 
etc. Fasc. II, p. 319, fig. 401. 

Fig. 28— Reverse of a satrapial 'com of Hormazd I. J. de 
Morgan, Manuel etc. Fasc. II, p. 306, fig. 380, 

thg. 29— Bas-relief of Narscs. Naqshe-Sliapur. 

Fig. 30— Reverse of a Parthian drachm. The Idng. holding the 
Victory in his right hand. (Orodes I, Phraates IV, Phraataces, and 
Orodcs II) J. de Morgan, Ifanucl etc. Fasc. I, p 139, fig 143, 12. 

Fig. 31— Demeter holding the Victory in the right hand, and a 
horn of abundance in the left (Mithridates I, Artabanus I, and 
Himerus). J, de Morgan, Jlanucl etc, Fasc. I, p. 139, fig. 143, 4 

Fig. 32— The king on horseback receiving a crown from the 
hands of a woman representing a Greclc city. (Artabanus III) . J. de 
Morgan, Manuel etc. p. 139, fig. 143, 10. 
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ETIINOGJlAPfliCAr, PROBLEMS OF THE 
JirSTOBA' OP INDIA. 

Bv Peancis Eajti, Lie. Div. 
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we must elucidate the race of the Aborigines or the first 
known inhabitants of India. 

There is no possible doubt that the Aborigines of 
India were the Scythians. This is by no means a new 
discovery. Seventy-seven years ago General Briggs in his 

“Eaces of India” is already of this opinion: “ all the 

Aborigines have one common source and their language, 
their features and their customs point them out as a 
branch of the great Scythian family, which from time to 
time emerged from the Himalayan mountains on the east 
and peopled India before the Western or Aryan race 
arrived and conquered them.” ‘ 

Or to quote a more recent one, Syad Muhammad 
Latif, the historian of the Punjab, says: “ Who are these 
aborigines, who were subdued by the Aryan invaders, 
more than three thousand years ago? They belonged, no 
doubt, to one common stock, and that stock was of 
Scythian origin. ..Long before the Aryans had penetrated 
into India, the country was inhabited by a very ancient 
race of people, who in their origin were Turanian or 

Scythian A go ala (herdsmen) dynasty, a race of 

nomads or ‘shepherd kings,’ held the country before the 
advent of the Aryan civilization. .The Turanian Hindus 
became the great temple-builders of India.”* 

The latest survey of India too, as is to be seen in 
their recently published ethnographical maps,"* found the 
oldest stratum of the population to be of Turanian Scytho- 
Turanian origin and being at least a considerable compo- 
nent of the great majority of the present population. 

That these Aborigines did not only come from the 
East but remained in constant relation with the East 
and above all with the oldest East-Asian civilisation — 


1 J.R AS. 1852, p. 2,ps.l3, p 304. 

2 History of the PuDjab, Calcutta 1891, 19 22. 

3 Londoa 192S. (India sbowing dutnbation of races). 
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■with the ChiDOBD reelm is proTcfl bj the oldest gcograpbi- 
oal book of tho world, by the .Jii-knng of tho Shoo-iing, 
which says: 


fPB 




4 


that IS “ The woven fells (are 
coming from) Koon-loon (through) the Sik ki, Koo so, the 
Western Djougs, this is tho senes Koon-loon is 
identified with tho region of the Himala3a and the 
Hmdukush and was inhabited by Tuianians just as the 
Si-lvi are the later Sa-kas, the Koo-so are the later ancient 
Ugors and Western Djongs are tho later Hcongnoosor 
Huns Tho Ju-kiog was originallj written about the jear 
2700 B C. and its Koon-loon are most coitamlv the 
Aborigines of India 

The fundamental ethnological stratum of India is 
therefore a Turanian population, some 3000 jears BC 
These Aborigines came vet) soon under Sumermn 
influence, as the Indian relics of Sumerian arts anil 
civilisation show, 

I refer only to excavations m Mohenjo-Daro, which 
produced the proofs of this important Sumerian influence 
on the Indian culture, civilization and art I beg to draw 
the attention of tho Indian scholars on this subject, which 
awaits yet very efficient researches 

In the 13th century B G. a considerable part of the 
conglomerate of Sumerians, Hitfcites (Khetas, Khattis or 
Hattis), whose capital was Boghaz-Kevi (the ^ illage in 
the Pass)^ in Asia Minor, immigrated into the Transcaspian 


1 Stephensoo A btatuticftl iths o( tlie world Chinese CImsics, 

Shoo kiog 

2 Thu H ^ very interesting Dime log meins both in the Aveeta and 
the Hungartaa a uod a plenty of something Has ism both a house 
isiobith stony Doghazlievi is therefore Plenty of honsea (in aj stonr 
(region) 
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lejjions, ^heio they mel- and joined forces witli the 
Tiuaniau people propei and founded under Feridim the 
well known Turanian realm Soon after I'eridun they 
dissented and differentiated into Iran and Turan 

We often meet in the Avesta with the name “hunu’, 
which was \ery much discussed, but at present is general- 
ly interpreted as the name of a “tribe**, the name of a 
people ‘ They are the “Huniis** and “Khyonas” of 
Firdusi Modern scholars identify them with the white 
Huns,* with the Wusuns* and with the SakaHuns the 
Si kis of the Chinese annals and the Soyths of the 
western historiographers ■* 

That the people of leiidun and of his immediate 
successors conquered the greater part of North India is 
generally known 

About 1200 B C begins the immigration of the 
Aryans into India From this time until late to the time 
of Tamerlano, %e the realm of the Greit Moghuls, the 
history of India is mtell\o^cn with the struggle for 
supremacy of the Arj ans and the Turanians The Aryans 
introduced their sacred language the Sanskrit, the 
Turanians the language of their Magi priesthood the Old 
Avestan, the language of the Vendidad 

In the 9th century BO there is a great new im- 
migration of the Sakass, the people of Budha and in the 
2nd century A D the Great-Juotchi, the Arsi of the w estein 
authors,® conquered from out Bactria the greiter part of 

1 bhcnarji DadabL*!! B1 araeba, Aveata £,ug)isb &ud EDglisii Avesta 
Olossaty (1910) Wp 18G, 2o-l 

2 Haag, Essajs p 102 

Kings mil — I rof Parker idcntibes the Wusui s with the Hongariao: 
ChineEC Uecorder (1835) \\ I 8l 

4 Praf lurclinyi A Iltin fajta nepek turtencte (History of the Han 
peoples) Budapest 1 29 I 14 

5 Sieg, Lid cinheitiuSvber Nntnc f if Ju'^tchi Sits B^ncbte der Berk 
At. \V»3S 1J18, p 661 
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India. As tlio Jnetcbi or Arsi are also of pure Hon 
blood/ this is a now Turanian stratum m the ethnogra- 
phy of India. 

General Gunningliam is of the opinion that already 
in the 2nd century B.G. the Abars or Bus, the great Indo- 
Soythian race, conquered the Punjab aud Sind and were 
later defeated by the Juetchi.* But the Abars or Sus 
were only tribes of the great Juotchi realm, which was 
divided in different Jabgu states.'’ One of this went 
under the name of Su and made conquests in India and 
were consequently united with the central Juetchi power.^ 
It is more advisable to deal wdth this period under the 
aspect of the Juetchi conquest of India. 

Now we come to the most important fact. The 
Eajputana population is looked upon as pure Indo-Aryan, 
but this is evidently a mistake. There we find a consider* 
able population of the Mers, Jats and Gujars. Let us see 
therefore what the most prominent Indian scholars have 
to say about the origin of this people. 

“Another effect of the invasion of the Huns,” says 
Prof. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar,® “ was the foundation of 
a Gujara kingdom in Central India. The Gujaras are 
regarded as closely allied to the Huns and foun- 
ded a considerable kingdom in Eajputana with 
their capital at Bhimna, a short distance north-west of 
Mount Abu. These were able to form an imperial 
kingdom with their capital at Kanauj. They had also a 
minor kingdom with the capital at Broach. These foreign 
invaders left various clans and families, particularly in 
the central region of Northern India, all of which praotb 
cally became Hinduised in course of time. The rank 

1 Turcb.iD 7 i, Uist of the Hod Peoples!, 86 

2 Arch Rep U-23-39 

3 Tbs Hoo Han shoo aosalsof Chmi. Ok ilg 

4 'TutcbAQyi, op c, [1 loS 

' & A Short IlisioT; of India, Bomba; Kdition. 
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and file of thorn became the caste of Gajars who are 
found all over Hindustan, It is from out of 
these people, that there sprang the 
Eajput families of later India.” 

“ The prominent position occupied by Gurjara king- 
doms in early medi.Tval times,” says V. A. Smith, “is a 
recent discovery. The existence of a small Gurjara prin- 
cipality at Bharoch (Broach), and of a larger state in Eaj- 
putana, has been known to archccologists for many years, 
but the recognition of the fact, that B h o j a, and the 
other kings of the powerful Eanaiij dynasty in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centiuries were Gurjaras is of very 

recent date and is not yet general It is so definitely 

proved that Bhoja (circa 840-90 his predecessors and 

successors, belonged to the Pratihara (Parihar) clan of the 
Gurjara tribe or caste, and, consequently, that the well- 
known clan of Parihar Eajputs is a branch of the Gurjara 

or Gujar stock The Pawar headquarters were at Chand- 

ravati and Achalgarh, near Mount Abu, and in the seventh 
century the ParihSrs ruled a largo part of Eajputana from 
Bhinmal, about fifty miles to the north-west of Mount 
Abu. About 800 A.D. Nagabhata, King of the Gurjara 
country, conquered Kanauj, to which city he shifted his 
capital, and so founded the long line of Kanauj kings 
who ruled there until the capital was taken by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, at the close of 1018 A.D.”‘ 

That the Gurjaras form the essential ethnographical 
element of the Kshatriyas or Eajputs is still more express- 
ly afiirmed by the author of the " History of Gujarat,” 
who says : — 

“ The facts that up to the twelfth century flunas 
held a leading place in Gujarat ohronioles, and that while 
m Eajputana and other parts of Northern India the 
traces of Huns are fairly widespread in Gujarat, they 

1 The Early HiEtory of Ictlia, pp. 377 378. 
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have almost if not aUogofchot disappeared, support the 
view that the Huna strain in Kathiavada is hid under the 
names Mera, Jethva,^ and Yliala.”* 

*‘The leading ‘Gurjaras have dropped their tribe 
name in, becoming Kshatriyas or llajputs. The ordinary 
Gnrjara thoy sayjs the same as tho Rehbari; the Bad 
or High Gujjars to whom Krishna be- 
longed arc Rajputs. The Sompuras near Poshkar are 
of Gurjara descent. The Chochans they say came from 
Sambhat to Ajmer, (Delhi, Nagor, Jodhpur, Bhadgaon 
near Bhimnal) and from Bhadgaon to Sirohi . . The Devra 
Rajputs, whose head is the Sirohi chief... are of Chochan 
descent. .The Jabirdar of Devala knows the name Huna. 
They arc a Rakshasa people, he says. He mentions 
Honots or Sonots who may be a trace of Hunas, and 
Hunils in Kathiavada and a Hrmi sub-division among the 
Kunbis of Marwar •• It is well-known that many mentions 
of the Gurjaras and their country in inscriptions and 
historical works refer to tho Ghalakya or Solanki kingdom 
of Anahilavada (A.D. OGl-1242) or to its successor the 
Vftghela principality (A.D. 1219-1304) ...Tho Gurjara or 
Bhimnal empire seems to have broken into several 
sections of which tho three leading portions were tho 
Chauhans of Sambhar, tho Poramaras of Malva and the 
Solankis of Anahilavada”.'* 

This was most clearly stated by Prof. A. Rangaswami 
Saraswati (Madras) in his paper read in the Fourth 
Oriental Conference. 

" The Gurjaras are supposed to represent the Hun 
group of tribes or hordes who settled in the Punjab and 
Rajputana, related to the Rajputs and so Rajputs also are 
supposed to be of the Hun stock,”* 

1 “The Jetras hare all appearance of Scyifaiau descent ” Col. Tod. 

3 Boobay Gazetteer {18S6), VoL 1,^.1. pp. I4e-l47. 
a Ibid. pp. 467-460. 

4 The Onjaras are the Uttaa. AUahabad Uoirers, 1927. (Through OrieDtai 
Confere&cej. 
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Sir E. Bhandarkar expressed the same opinion in his 
paper “The Gnrjaras” (read on the 13th November 1902)’ — 

“ The Gnrjaras are undoubtedly to be considered as a 
foreign nomadic tribe. This, unmistakably points to their 
Scythian, rather than Aryan, origin. ..Eajputana was 
essentially the country of the Gnrjaras, Gnjarat came to 
be called after Giirjaras.”^ 

I beg to quote lastly V. A. Smith * — “ One of the 
thirty-six so called ‘royal' Eajput clans actuall}' 
was given the name of Huna. The opponents of Harsha 
may be regarded as having been outlying colonies of real 
Huns, who had settled among the hills on the frontier. 
The early Gnrjaras closely associated with, and possibly 
allied m blood to the white Huns. They founded a consi- 
derable kingdom m Eajputana, the capital of which was 
Bhinmal or Srlmal. The minor Gurjara kingdom of 
Broach was an offshoot of this kingdom, which conquered 
I^nauj at the beginning of the ninth century.. .The 
Paiihais (Gujar-Parihar) and many other famous Eajput 
clans of the north were developed out of the barbarian 
hordes which poured into India, during the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The rank and file of the strangers became 
Gurjars and other castes, a little lower than the Rajputs 
in the scale of precedence.” ’ 

There can be scarcely any doubt about the Kshatriyas 
or Rajputs having been essentially of Hunnic or Turanian 
blood. That they were mixed very early with the Indo- 
Arjans is evident. These formed the modern 
subjects of the Eajas, but many of the Eajas themselves 
are of the same descent* “The Ckauhans of the Eajput 
states, the roost pious of the thirt 3 -six Eojal Races of 
India are, Hata Hunas.”' The most illustrious rcpie- 

I ra8e«4 l? 

S The culy History of Jnoin Oxfonl cil 1^08, pp 302 333. 

i C.3 lod, U^}^sVhan or Central wd W<«tera Rajpot States of Icdui, 
fid. Oxford, 1920 
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centatiyos of this Hara Hunas rulers aro the djuaslies 
of Kotah and Bimdi 

Tho Jats aro of the samo origin, they were origmall) 
Huns and belonged oonsoquontlj to Hie Turanian race 
“ Scythians and Huns united with Aryans, produced the 
hardy races of north western Hindostan, sufch as Jats ’ ' 
The same is to be told of the Mors or inhabitants of 
Marvara Although thoroughly meted with the Aryans 
they conserved also their racial proprieties They are 
remnants of the 'White and Black Huns of Mihirakiila 
This spring, I had tho opportunity to visit one tribe 
of them, who call themschos “ Magnras ’ There I found 
typical specimens of the White and Black Huns Their 
language, the ‘ Magaraka bob' contains a \er) considerable 
quantity of ancient Hungarian words Another quantity 
of words shows a close affinity with Avestnn words It 
IB very remarkable, that these words are identical with 
those, whoso identity with ancient Hungarian words 
was proved by Prof Dr B Munkacsy, the great Hup 
garian linguist 

This seems to confirm the opinion of Major 
C P MaoMunn “ The Jat and Gujar are m reality of a 
Soythnn race, with whom some identify the Yatii of his 
tory and the Magyars of BasternEuiope”' 
There now occur two preliminary questions To 
what Hunnic tribes belong these later Turanian® imtui 
grants and when these immigrations happened 

As to the first we had already some answers above 
We have documentary evidence of the immigration of the 
Great Jueohi or Kushans, of the Little Jueohi or Kednras, 

1 bt Nihalbcgb i be Kings Ind an Allies Ihe Uajaa and tbeir India 
I rbc Armies of India. 

S Prof lurcbdnji in bjs quoted work says that as tl c term * Aryans* 
IS the deDoroinatiou of a race aadTg Oermans a national cotnplei the teiB 
iarauian dea gnates the race and the term Huu (Ruanto)* deeignatea the 
national complex 
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of tlio .Tno-Jiic, of the Khirars or Wliito linns.* After 
them canio the other White Jliins of Jlihirahula, who 
settled theniselvD*t in Gwalior. The gmndio^o temples and 
mins of Barolli, built once bj the people of Mihirakula, 
and Angutsi, lord of the Huns,’ I had the luck to visit 
this spring, supported by the gracious help of II. 11. Iho 
Princes of Udiipiir and Kotah. These linns of BaroHi and 
Gwalior arc those who cainc (A.D. 720) to help Chitor 
against the Arabs. 

All those Turanians imniignitod in tho 4th-8th 
centuries A.C. These different periods of tho new Tura- 
nian immigrations show why the now immigrants had so 
often to fight their own Kindred people the Turanians, 
settled ill India many hundred or thousand years 
before Ibem. 

The immigration or Mtor the invasion in India of 
tho Turanians of ^^alumld Olmrni, or the conquest of 
India by tho Tiiraniins ot Togrulbeg and ot the Great 
Mogul ate suflieicnlly known. 

Those are in brief the historical facts, wliich prove 
(he accuracy of the latest Knglish statisticil maps of 
India.’ AMiercis the itinerary of the immigrating or in- 
vading Huns is clearly shown in the now'e>»t German 
maps of Imli i.”* 

na\ing shown the mostessontiil points of the origi* 
n illy pure Turanian ethnological strata o! India, we iii vy 
now proem! to the consideration of the ethnologictil 
question of the P.irsis. 

Just us Hinduism accepteil by most of the old 
Turauiin immigrants nude them hitherto peein to hi 
.Vr> ms, the /^irathiishtrhnisin or Mirda^nsni^m ot 
tlie Parsis unde Ihom mm to be of pnr«* IVr-hn origin. 

\ V<1 IX,!’. 1,471 

T I'hI, ftn I 4l«r« cf fljjtithiu Vc-1*. 1 111 

r i'le'ljpr ’•>. A ''ixl««*Ic*! AiIm cf fl ^ W rfM. I 

* tiff lc!i»-*!iTe K«**«.Toa lUrt lan s>£ 15.*? C 
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dynasty. Tho whole historical contents of the Avesta, of 
tho Yashts, of the Bimdehesh and of tho Slmh Nameh is 
restricted to the people of tho Kayanian d} nasty. Tho 
geography of the Vendidnd knows only North-Iran, Turan 
and tho Caucasian and Transcaspian territories. Kai 
Kobad and Gushtasp, tho great patron of Zaratliushtra, 
were of the Kayanian dynast}'. From then to tho time of 
tho Achaomenidcs there is a great hiatus. 

Originally all Zarathushtrians and before them all 
Afagians belonged to tho great race, diflerontiatcd under 
the sons of Foriduu into Turanian and Iranian. Tho 
old Zarathushtrians had also in tho modern terms 
“ Turanian ” blood in their veins. 

Znrathushtnaiiism was made later tlio oflicial religion 
of the new Persian iculm. It is to be remembered, that 
this realm also consisted of very different people and 
mostly of people of Turanian blood. Tho fact remains 
clear that tho Zarathushtrians arc composed of the old 
Bactrian aud Iranian, of tho old Turanian, Transcaspian 
(Old Media, Partbia) and certain Caticasian people and of 
tho real PorBiaus and of the people Ining in Persia proper. 

I wish to draw ntttcntion (o (hose undoiibtablc facts. 
They prove clearly, that the modern P.irsis also are 
ethuologicall} compoecd of the same elements and 
that in consequence there is a considerable quantity of 
Turanian blood in tho modern Parsi \eius. 

This is a fact very much worth considering. This 
historical brotherhood is apt to bind together more stncll} 
the Piirais of ludii with their Indian blood-brethrcu 
and gi\o a new imiwrtant right of common leadership to 
the Parsis, who arc most ossonti.illy blood-brethren of the 
majority of tho prc“sent Induu population. 

I may bo allowed to iiiMto tho Tarsi historians to 
try to elucidate farther thi*'-e ithnologiral ficts of emi- 
nently scientitic, culluiul and literary imjortaucc. 



WILLIAM EESKTNE’S LISSEBTATION 
ON THE BELIGION, USAGES ANP MOBALS 
OF TBE PAESIS. 

Br E. P. MasanIj sr.A. 

' Scliolarship may have its delights, but it ia iho lot of 
the votaries oi learning ns a class to find their works cob* 
signed to book-shelves seldom approached by the readers of 
their own genoratjon, much less by posterity. WiUiam 
Erskine, to whom the people o! India and of tho Bombay Pre- 
sidency in particular are indebted to a considerable estent 
for the revival of oriental learning during tho early dajs of 
the nineteenth century, is no exception to the general rule 
Who ever heard the name of tho once famous orientalist or 
his erudite writings mentioned even m literary circles until 
one afternoon in March 1929, seventy-seven years after his 
death, his bust was unveiled in the vestibule of tho rooms 
of the Bombay Branch of the Bojal Asiatic Society by His 
Excellency Sir Frederick Sykes, the present Governor of 
Bombay, and a tribute paid to bis memory as the first 
Secretary of the Society? 

A PlONEUB IN TUB FlELD OE OwENTAE LbAHNING. 

When Erskme arrived m Bombay with that famous 
jurist and scholar, James Mackintosh, in the year 1804, tho 
Indian population was steeped in ignorance and BUpersti- 
tion and the English society despite its pretensions to 
learning evinced little interest in art or literature. 'Tho 
individuals who constituted that society bad left their 
home at an early age for civil or military service in India, 
so that few of them had the opportunity toiecoive classical 
or scientific education, or possessed leisure for literary 
pursuits. Mackintosh had, however, come to India deter* 
mined to kmdlo the torch of scholarship in the beuightetl 
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country. He, therefore, convened on 2Sth November 1801, 
a meeting of a fou’ leading men of Bombay to consider the 
question of forming a society for the promotion of literary 
activities. There and then the Literary Society of 
Bombay was inaugurated, with Mackintosh as pre- 
sident and Erskine ns secretary. Erskine was then hold- 
ing the office of sealer and clerk in tho Small Causes 
Court, but he had received university education at Edin- 
burgh and had developed literar 3 ' tastes during his 
chequered educational career. Ho was, therefore, eminently 
fitted for the secretaryship of the Literary Society. “ I 
had the good fortune,” said Mackintosh, “ to bring out 
with me a young Scotch, gentleman, Mr. Erskine, who is 
one of the most amiable, ingenious and accurately informed 
men in the world.” He always called Erskine “ my philo- 
sophical friend,” and In course of time the young friend 
so highly admired and esteemed became his son-in-law. 

Apart from tho illuminating papers read by Erskine 
before the Society, his cultivated tastes and intimate 
acquaintance with classical and oriental literature enabled 
him to give to tho members of the Society and others that 
information, advice and encouragement which were 
essential m those days for the pursuit of studies, particu- 
larly ior the advancement ol oriental learning. Although 
subsequent researches show that the sources of information 
availed of by him were inadequate and not much reliable 
and that tho conclusions drawn therefrom uore necessarily 
fallacious and even vexatious, we must not forget how 
much wo o^c to him as a pioneer in the field of oriental 
studies ill this laud. For the student of Zoroastrian lore, 
the famous letters that ho ivrote to John Malcolm about 
tho sacred books and religion of the Parsis and the authen- 
ticity of tho Bosatir have a peculiar interest. These 
dissertations should have kept his memory green among 
tho Parsis, bat tho serious errors that crept into his contri- 
butions, perhaps also hib outspoken and offensive rc- 
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the Pehle\i orcis> that coiicspond \vitli the modem Persian 
are Tery few. The latter, it is probable, \\ as intended as a 
, glossary of tincommon Pcblm words for the use of persons 
to whom Pei-sian was familiar, rather than as a complete 
\ocabulary of the Pchlc\i tongue, and would consequently 
comprehend those Pehle\i words only which requited expla- 
nation to a Persian from their being remote from his nati\c 
language. In the Zend and Pehlevi \ocabulary, the Pchlevi 
w ords being used to explain the Zend appear without selection, 
and conse4uently we seethe Pchlevi language in its natural 
state, in vshich it visibly appioximatcs to the Persian, a con- 
clusion that receives confirmation from an anaijsisof even a 
single page of the commencement of the Bundehesh, which 
Anquctil has printed in the original longue as a specimen 
of the Pehlevi. From its Indian form it seems probable 
that the Zend was cither the Surascni, or some other cultivated 
dialect of the Sanscrit, or that it was an Indian dialect 
spoken, by some nation or tribe of Hindu origin, to the cast or 
nortli-cast of Persia, and adopted, pcihnps in its natural state, 
but moic probably with some changes, ns the sacicd language 
of the country. In that case the Zend liturgy could not have 
been understood by the ancient Persians any more than by the 
modern Parsis, but w as likely to be only v enerated the more on 
that account.” ' 

Before Erskiue so renowned an orientalist as William 
Jones had observed in his Asiatic Bescaiclies that uben 
he perused the Zend glossary he was ineipressiWy sur- 
prised to find that six or seven words in ten were pure 
Sanscrit and that even some of their inflexions were 
formed by the rules of the Sanscrit giammar. Following 
Jones, John Leyden had after investigation hazarded the 
conjecture that the Zend language might correspond with 
the Suraseni dialect of the Sanscrit. As against these 
opinions Erskine could not ignore the fact that Anquetil 
du Perron had put forward the theory that the Zend 
language was spoken in ancient Media and that the Zend 
and Georgian were kindred tongues. But on the publi- 
cation of the French savant’s works, had not William 
Jones pronounced the Zend-Avesta to be a mere fabrica- 
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mako tlie Pchlcvi go back bc^'ond Zoroaster, and that this 
uncontradicted testimony should be respectable. The Persian 
twriters to wi\oni he alludes wrote at least 1800 years after 
Zoroaster ; and uc may he pardoned for not relying with implicit 
confidence on tlic historical criticism of the I^Iusulmau 
antiq.uarics of Isfahan, and for asking something more than 
the vague assertion of writers indifferent about the Irnth or 
falsehood of the fact and who had no means of Imowmg 
wliat they affirmed.’* 

To sum up, Erskine’s opinion was that there were no 
good grounds for ascribing tho Zend-Avesta to Zoroaster. 
He believed that it was of Indian origin and he saw no 
jeason to give the Zend writings a higher antiquity than 
“tho age of Sasanis’'. “I inclino”, he said, “to tho reign of 
Ardeshir Babegan, the re.storer of the Persian religion, 
uudoT whom wo ato told that tho imporfeot remains of 
these holy volumes wore collected from tho inemory of 
the priests and committed to writing.” 

COMPAUATIVC CuEnlDlLlTV OP THH GbEEK ASI) 
Pr.BSlAN HlSTOniAKS. 

Eiskinc’s conclusions concerning the credibility of 
tho Greek and Persian historians are given below: 

" It IS making ratlier too largo drauglits ou our historical 
good-nature to expect us to resign the contemporary evidence of 
ncrodolus, Thucydides, Pcraosthcncs, and Aristotle, to he guided 
by hi-toiians who lived 2000 ycai-s after the events they describe; 
orcicnbyt’icvcncr.ihlc Firdausi, nho liicd only 1500 years 
after them. That some of the events contained in tho history 
of these dynasties may haic liappencd, I do not dispute: I 
oulv aTirm tliat they are not worthy of credit yncrcly because; 
the modern Perdan liistorians rchito them. They aic not 
history, tl ouah ingenious meq, by confirming and propping 
tlicm up fiom other quarters, may coiiscrt some of them into 
gold and authentic history. Till that is done, they belong to 
ronaicc. The inlcn-al from the conquest of Alexander tlie 
Gitat till the accession of Ardeshir Babegan oonlaining the 
successors of Alexander, and the whole series of the AshkAni or 
Ar?acida;, tlie Parthian kings, though comprclionding a period 
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o£ upwards of 500 ycai's* ishcarlyn blank in Persian history. 
It is compriscvl by Firdausi in a few lines, which contain a 
confession of his total ignoraneo of the events of that long 
period; after which he proceeds to tlio history of SasAnis. B) 
tlio oriental historians the d3’nnsty of the Arsaeidro, or Par- 
thians, is designated as the MnUik^Uctcdif, the kingdom of the 
tribes; nnd they seem to regard it ns on mterregnum dating 
winch the different tribes and provinces liad each its separate 
government. This view is confirmed bj' the researches of the 
Baron do St, Croi'^, who seems to establish that the ctclasivc 
kingdom of the Partlnans extended from Mosul to Bci and 
Isfahan ; while many tribes in the centre of the country, Paraila- 
keni, Uxit, Cossjci, and Elimiaii, were never subdued. The 
Elumtei had aluaj's independent kings, nnd Fars had separate 
princes, uho nclaioulcdgcd first the Macedonian nnd afterwards 
the Parthian monnrehs. Indeed, the Pnrthians appeared to have 
been a foreign race, who never fully assimilated uilh thcnalhc 
inhabitants. They ncic originally Rcythinns, and alwaj's 
presersed the Se>tlnnn manners and mode of warfare. Justin 
talks of their language ns a mixture of the Scytliian and Median. 
They resembled those T^rkl tribes wlio still compose so great a 
part of the population of Persia, and maintain their own 
usages in the plains and deserts that intersect the cnlthalcd 
country’. Literature seems to haic made no progress during 
the ascendancy o! this foreign and mipratorj* race; and the 
greater part of tlic little that formerly existed was probably 
lost. All tlic coins of the race have Greek legends; a proof 
how’ low the national literature was at that period. Some 
Persian writers tell us that even the sacred volumes of Zoro- 
aster, and the Zend-Avexta itself, perished during the confusion 
and ignorance that prevailed in this period of darkness land 
tliat when a family of native princes was restored to Persia, 
and the foreign Parthian race o.\pel!eti from the thionc, in the 
total want of any manuscript of the sacicd books, the most 
learned and aged mobcOs and priests were asscmb]6d from all 
pait of Persia, some accounts say to the number of 40,000, and 
that from their lecitatiop the Zend-Avesta was recovered and 
again used in the religions ccrcmomcs of the church. However 
this may be, it is certain that a religion like that which 
prevailed in Persia before and afterwards, maintained itself 
during the Parthian period.” 
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Erskine*ass!gns tbo suzerainty to the historians of 
tho ^Ycst, particularly to Herodotus : 

“ The very first Jii'itorinn ot Greece, the venerable Hero- 
dotus, in his account o£ the history, mannci-s, and religion of 
Persia, many of tlic dominions of which he visited and 
viewed with the ejes of a historian and a geographer, has pre- 
served to us a more authentic and a more judicious survey of 
the ancient state of Persia than we could glean from all the 
writings of all the oriental lustorians. His lively portraiture of 
manners; the caution with which he distinguishes what ho had 
seen from what he had only heard; and the invaluable descrip- 
tion of tho twenty satrapies of the Persian Pmpire, a description 
the accuracy of which has been confirmed by tho latest investi- 
gations of our most improved geography,* support the fame of 
scrnpulous fidelity and carious knowledge, which the strictest 
scrutiny lias left entire to the most amusing of ancient historians. 
Tho scanty gleanings of succeeding authors do not enable us to 
form a complete or connected history of ancient Persia; hut the 
writings of Thucydides, of Xenophon, of Strabo, of Polybius, of 
Arrian, and of later writers, furnish a touchstone by wliich the 
eastern historians may bo tried. Appian, JIarccllinus< Proco- 
pius and a few others of the historians, with the Greek and 
Syriac ecclesiastical writers, and tho Jlcdallists wlio ha^c 
illustrated the events of llic Ashkani and Sosani races, affortl a 
similar though imperfect means of trying the neenrney of the 
modern Persian accounts of those remote times. 'Wilhout some 
support from these quarters, it is unsafe to repose any con- 
fidence in the oriental history even of the ages immediately 
preceding the JInliomcdnn invasion.*’ 

Lionx THROWN pt thk Cuneifobm iNscnitTioNs. 

Little did tho learned secretary of tho Bombay 
Literary Society drcuiii at the time that during his own 
life-time tho discover}' and decipherment of tho cuneiform 
mscriplion*^ at Perscpolis and BehHun by scholars like 
Bopp, Burnouf, Last-cn iiiid Rawdinson would brin/^ 
together irrefutable ovulcnco concerning the authenticity 
as well ns the antiquity of tho Xcml books. The ancient 
Persian in‘5Criptions brought to light .a new Inngunpe tho 

I 'rtt6 wotk tvfrmt) to \lrinrtWt 
ti 
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Asia Minor, who invaded Egypt, Greece and Scythia and 
that they were intentionally exalted to the dignity oi 
kings by the Greek authors “ It may then be conjectui- 
ed,’* he suggested, “ that these invasions were never led by 
a Persian king m person and that even the invading 
armies were merely composed of troops levied in the 
dependent states , and that but a very small part of them 
on any occasion ever consisted of Persian soldiers. . The 
celebrated invasions of Xerxes may therefore have been 
only an expedition similar to that of Dates and Artapha 
nea, but m much greater numbers, and not improbably 
reinforced by troops detached from Persia proper, the 
whole commanded by acme chief of such rank and import 
ance as to induce the Greeks to honour him with the 
name of king.” 

As Dr, Modi points out, when Kennedy was thus 
speculating, “the cuneiform inscriptions had not seen the 
full blaze ot the daylight of researches ” Grotofend had 
just begun the work, but shortly afterwards the inscrip- 
tions showed that Xerxes and Darius fiystaspes were not 
mere Persian generals exalted to the dignity of kings but 
were real kings of kings (Khsh^-yathia Khshayathiy^mfi^m— ' 
Behistun I-l) who had conquered a great part of the then 
Civilized world. He also called attention to Mr. Pallonp 
Burjorji Desai’s article m the K R. Cama Memorial 
Volume on the ‘'Ostracism of the Achiemenides from the 
Pahlavi Works and the Shah-nameh,” in which the Parsi 
historian attributes the omission to " the ignorance of 
later writers”. Dr. Modi, however, is cautious enough to 
add : “ This subject is still one of those lu the history of 
Persia, which are not satisfactorily settled. I am, how- 
ever, inclined to think, that the Achiemenides referred to 
by the classical authors and by the inscriptions, and the 
Kiitninns referred to by Pirdousi, were contemporary 
dynasties, the former ruling m the west of Persia, and 
the latter m the east m Baotim.” 
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There was, indeed, no jiislilicaiion for the weMern 
scholars of those days to place all the works of the 
I’crsinn historians in the category of a romance and it is 
interesting to notice that Kennedy had the courage to 
stand up for the Persian authors. In his aforesaid paper 
ho e.'cpresscd the opinion that Greek writers including 
Herodotus liad been led away to a certain extent by the 
love ot their country which nindc them give glowing 
pictures of Greek victories and I’ersian defects. The 
Shah-uaroeh of I'irdousi should, at least, have been 
exempt from the reproach of being a pure romance, for in 
the introduction to the world-renowned epic the poet 
rays ; ‘T will narrate wluit has already licen narrated. 
What I narrate has liecn eoiuplelcly narrated. ..There was 
a book of ancient times, which contained many episodes. 
It was scattered in the hands of diflerent pric.^ts. Every 
learned man possessed a fragmoul of it. nitre w.a» a 
Pehclwnn of the family of the Dehkans. He was brase, 
noble, wise and generous, lie was fond of collecting 
materials for the history of ancient timer. So he c.illrd 
ugesl Molxds from all parts of the country and collc-clrd 
the historical works.. ..When that great man heard from 
them the narratives, lie laid on them the found ilioa of a 
gre.it book. Thus tho work l>ecanio a memoir in the 
world and the high and low praised him.” 
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Eask’s Reply to Eeskine. 

Erskine’s letter to Malcolm on the sacred books and 
religion of the Parsis was read before the Society on 27th 
April 1819/ It provoked a spirited rejoinder from 
Emmanuel Eask, the gifted philologist who had the 
honour of being a preoursox of Grimm and Burnovif. Eask, 
says Mas Muller in his Chips from a German Workshop, 
“ was the first who, with the materials collected by du 
Perron and himself, anal} sed the language of the Avesta 
scientifically. He proved 

1. That Zend was not a eorropted Sanscrit, as supposed 
by "W. Erskine but that it differed from it as Greek, Latin or 
Lithunian differed from one another and from Sanscrit, 

2. That the modem Persian uas really derived from Zend 
as Italian was from Latin; and 

3. That the Avesta, or works of Zoroaster, must have been 
reduced to writing at least previously to Alexander's conquest. 
The opinion that the Zend was an artidaalianguage (an opinion 
held bj men of great eminence in Oriental Philology, beginning 
with Sir W. Jones) is passed over by Rask as not deserving of 
refutation." 

The Philological Labours or Bdbnouf- 
Then came Bumouf. With the help of a Sanscrit 
translation of the Yasna made by Neriosengh in accord- 
ance with the old Pahlavi versions and of comparative 
grammar that had just been founded by Bopp, he succeeded 
in tracing the general outlines of the Zend lexicon and 
fixing its grammatical forms. He also gave the first 
correct notions of a comparative mythology of the Avesta 
and Veda, At the same time the ancient Persian inscrip- 
tions at Persepolis and Behistun were deciphered by 
Butnouf in Paris, by Lassen in Bonn, and by Sir Henry 
Eawlinson in Persia. These revealed the existence, 
during the era of the first Aohiemenian kings, of a 
language closely connected with that of the Avesta, and 
removed all doubts as to the authenticity of the Zend 
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books. “ It would hji70 required more than an ordiuary 
amount of scoptioisin,” says James Darmestoter in his 
Introduction to Vol. IV of tho Sacred Books of the East, 
“ to look still upon tho Zend as an artificial language of 
foreign importation, without root in the land where it 
was written, and in tho conscience of tho people for whom 
it was written, at tho moment when a twin language, 
bearing a striking likeness to it in nearly every feature, 
was suddenly making itself heard from the mouth of 
Darius, and speaking from tho very tomb of tho first 
Aohremonian king. That unexpected voice silenced all 
controversies, and the last echoes of tho loud discussion 
which had been opened in 1771 died unheeded.” He adds 
in a footnote : ” Tho attacks of John Homer (‘ Zend: Is it 
an original language ? * London 1855) called forth a 
refutation only in Bombay (Dbanjibhai Framji, ' On the 
Origin and Authenticity of tho Aryan Family of Langu* 
ages, the Zend-Avesta and tho fiuzvarcsh’, 1851). 

Bomer Bevives the Controversy. 

Evidently Darmestetor was not awareof the echoes of 
the controversy heard once more in the rooms of the 
Society. On 20th January' 1853 was read a paper by 
John Eomer, former President of tho Society, on “ Brief 
Notices of Persian and of the language called Zend^^ 
In this paper Homer tried to prove that the connection 
of the Persian language with the other old languages of 
Iran {viz., Zend, the language of Aohiemenian inscrip- 
tions, the SassanianPahlavioftheinsoriptions ofH&ji&b&d 
and other places, the Pahlavi of books, the Pazend and 
the language of the Desatir) was " ezceedingly remote and 
insignificant and by no means of the character long 
alleged by the able and zealous orientalists of the 
continent One of the reasons advanced by him for 
doubting the genuineness of the Zend was the assumed 
silence of Firdousi and Tabari as regards the Zend- 
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Avesta. Dr. Modi, however, points out that .far from- 
being silent on this point Riidousi refers to Zend-Avesta 
more than once and carries back its existence to the time 
of Feridun. Similarly, he refers to the passages in 
Tabari where he speaks of Zoroaster taking the Zend- 
Avesta to the court of King Gushtasp. Dr. Modi also 
calls attention to K. E. Cama*8 Jartoshti Ahltyds (Zoro- 
astrian Studies) in which the lay Dastnr of the Parsis, 
(as Darmesteter used to style Gama) had refuted the 
views of Romer and also of Kennedy on the subject of 
the Zend language. Eoiuerhad expressed his regret that 
“ Dr. Wilson, remembering Kennedy’s filiation of certain 
languages from Babylonian or Sanscrit, to the exclusion 
of Persian, did not abide by and work out his earliest 
impressions as to whence the fabricators of Zend 
drew materials for their, work”, and had expressed the 
hope that the learned divine would undertake the 
task of a careful re-examination of the points which 
had satisfied him as to the genuineness of the Zend. 
To this Dr. Wilson’s reply was that his views of the 
Zend remained unchanged and were “ founded, not only 
on the anMogies which it bears to most of the languages 
of the Indo-Germanic family, both near and remote, but 
also on vatioua, thoagh brief, geographical allusions 
which it contains and on certain analogies, and at the 
same time antagonisms, to the oldest forms of Hinduism, 
which it expresses 

R^wlikson in Bomb.w. 

In April 1855 8ir Henry Rawlinson gave before the 
Society a lecture on tlie “ Results of Recent Discovery in 
Assyria and Babylonia”. The gioatp impoxtanoo aVlaobtd 
to his discoveries Ly devout Christians was thus expressed 
by Dr. Wilson j “ The gieaf fact that they nent so far as 
they did to corroborate and illnstrato the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, tended much to the confirmation and extended 
66 
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appreciation of those hiBtorical records, Tvbich, originally 
written, by the pen of inspiration, were so dear to all our 
hearts ’’ “ The Parsis attached the same importance' , 
says Dr Modi m his renew, “ to Bawlmson s discoveries 
from their point of view The discoveries bring to vivid 
light the history of their Acbjemenian kings, and supply 
materials to judge from them, m addition to the writings 
of Herodotus and other classical writers ” 

Tnn Last Word — Geldner’s Article 
In October 1855 was read another paper “ On the 
Avesta and the Zend and Pehlevi languages * by Prof 
Spiegel The Professor’s view summed up the prevalent 
views of his school to the effect that the Avesta must have 
been written down at a comparatively late period, after the 
invasion of Alexander Commenting on the paper after 
the lapse of fifty years, Hr Modi gives the latest consensus 
of opinion on the subject as embodied in Prof Geldners 
article on the “ Language and Literature of Persia in the 
edition of the Encyclopedia Bntannica “ We know, 
says Hr Modi, “that Boholare like the late M Harlez 
and M Darmesteter have differed from Hr Geldners 
views, but Geldner’s are the generally accepted viewi, 
which have found a supporter id another well known 
German scholar, Hr Geiger Writing twenty five years 
later, we find that Hr Modi’s words still hold good The 
following quotation from Geldner, will, therefore, form 
the most fitting epilogue to this discourse on the antiquity 
and authenticity of the sacred language of the Parsis — 

‘ Not only amongst Iranian languages but amongst alUhe 
languages of the Indo Europe'vn. group Zend takes one of the 
veij highest places in importance for the eompnrahve p jj)o 
legist In age it almost rivals Sanscrit in primitn encss it 
surpi'i'^es that langmge in many pomts it is infenoi only m 
respect of its less estensi\e literature The view which became 
current through AnquetiJ du Penon that the Aie&ta is tiirmigh 
out the work of Zoroaster the founder of the religion has 
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long been abandoned as untenable. But the opposite view, 
that not a single word m the book can lay claim to the 
authorship of Zoroaster, also appears, on closer study, too 
s\^eeping. In the Avesta two stages of the language aie plainly 


distinguishable The older is represented in but 

the small part of the whole work, the so-called Gathas or 
songs .... These G&tb&s arc what they claim to be. and 


what they are honoured in the whole Avesta as being,— the actual 
productions of the prophet himself or ot his time. They bear in 
themselves irrefutable proofs of their authenticity, bringing us 
face to face not with the Zoroaster of the legends but with a real 
person, announcing a new doctrine and way of salvation, no 
supernatural Being assured of victory, hut a mere man, straggl- 
ing with human conflicts of every sort, in the midst of a society 
of fellow-believers yet in its earliest infancy. It is almost impos- 
sible that a much later period could have produced such 
unpretentious and almost depreciatory representations of the 
deeds and personality of the prophet. If, then, the 6&th&s 
reach back to the time of Zoroaster, and he hinjself, accord- 
ing to the most probable estimate, lived as early as the 
fourteenth century B.C., the oldest component parts of the 
Avesta are haidly inferior in age to the oldest Vedic hymns. 
Erskine’s Picture or the Eelioious and Social Life 
OF THE PaBSIS. 

The most interesting section of Erskine’s letter 
to Malcolm is that in which he gives a picture of the 
religious and social liie oi the Parsis, Circumscrihed 
as was his knowledge of the language and history of 
the community, we find him nevertheless entering into 
details of the “ Khurda Avesta”, the “ Vendid&d ”, the 
“ Vespered ”, the “ Yeshts ”, the “ Veraf-Nameh ”, the 
“ Bundehesh ”, etc. There he shows remarkable knowledge 
of the sources of information then extant. The survey of 
the sacred books is necessarily incomplete and inaccurate 
m many respects, but the labour spent on the w ork, the 
zeal and skill with which he has tried to unravel the 
mysteries of the then little-known religion, and his close 
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DR jiODi "VlOtoRtAD voWitfi 
“TilE Mosl lMIRO\tABLE CaSIE IN Ihllll " 

Tho piojHclioocl Bcholar’s summing np was, hoUCTet, 
fUUormg (o I lie followers of I lie ijoroiistriiin faith aod 
prov ed sf raiigel j propliihc Hercginlid tlic communily 
us “ tlio most improreilile ciste lu India” “ lioligiou and 
customs supposed to bo conneotod with religion,’ he 
oliborscd, “lire the great obstacles fo the miproioment 
of tlio Onontalo, whether Mussulman, 01 Hindus Trom 
b icU restraints the Paisis aro remarkably fioo , they are 
m every rospool much like Huropoans than any othei 
class of natives in Southern Asm , and, being less 
lestrained by ancient and acknowledged law, are more 
prepared to adopt any change of w bich they see the benefit 
They do not attend to learning of any kind , but take ihem 
all in all, they aro probably tho most aoti vo and intelligent 
class of natives in India.” 



THE GATHAS AND THE AVESTA 


By Ervad P. Madak. 

It is a fashion among a certain school of scholars to 
assert that the Gathas are the oldest of the Zoroastrian 
Scriptures, and the. other Avesta were composed in far 
later times; and also that these later Avesta (which for 
convenience I shall hereafter refer teas “the Avesta’’) differ 
in spirit from the Gathas. Both these assertions are 
far-fetched. It could not be that the Zoroastrians 
had no formula) of prayers to offer until the Avesia were 
composed in far later times. The Confession of the Faith 
(the formula of prayer while putting on the Knsti or the 
saored girdle), the recital of which was and has been 
compulsory for every day and for e^ery gali^ must have 
come down from the hoary past allhou^'h, as is well- 
known, this formula is not to be found in the Gathas, but 
forms a part of the Avesta. The Gathas are the philoso- 
phic expositions of our religion: thej” are not prayers in the 
real sense of the word prayer ; and they are not intended 
to be recited by the laity every day and in all galis. If 
then one believes in the statement that the Avesta were 
composed after the holy Prophet Zarathushtra in far later 
times, then it would follow that until the time of their 
composition, there were no formulre or prayers for the 
benefit of the Zoroastrians who wanted. to perform their 
duty towards their Creator and His creations, unless W'e 
are prepared to believe that they had formuhe or prayers 
which were suppressed in order to enforce the ideas of far 
later times which clashed with the spirit of the Gathas of 
Zarathushtra. Such a conclusion is evidently ridiculous, 
because if the composers of the Avesta meant to change 
the spirit of the Gathas, they would not have allowed the 
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the Sanskrit language and use them instead of the 
prevailing simpler words of several centuries old. It will 
thus be seen that writings which contain natural and 
simpler words and those which contain artificial or more 
difficult words cannot necessarily indicate different ages. 

That the Avesta are not far later than the Gathas 
but are rather almost contemporaneous with them can 
be seen from the fact that they do not contain any 
reference to the historical incidents and historical 
personages of the times later than the Pishdadian and 
Kiyanian periods. The Farvardin Yasht, for instance, 
commemorates ideal personages and gives a pretty long 
list of them, who all belonged to the period antecedent 
to the Achiemenian period. So in all probability this 
Yasht belonged to earlier times. On the other hand, in 
the Pahlavi and PSzand prayers we do find the names of 
the personages of the Sassantan times, because they were 
composed in the Sassanian period. Similarly, if the 
Avesta were composed in far later times one would expect 
to find in them mention' of personages and historioal 
events of those times. 

A more important question to bo examined is whether 
the Avesta differ in any degree from the Gathas in spirit. 
A closer and more rational examination will answer the 
question in the negative. Those who see in the Avesta a 
different spirit from that of the Gathas assert that what 
are abstract principles in the Gathas are changed into so 
many independent gods m the later Avesta. Their as- 
sertion is hasty. They do not stop to consider that the 
Gathas are philosophical dissertations meant for the learned, 
whereas the Avesta are metaphorical poetry meant for the 
ordinary people. It is a trite saying that metaphorical 
language is in the very blood of the Iranians. Even now 
an Iranian while writing an ordinary letter thinks it 
vulgar not to use one or two metaphorical expressions, 

07 
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as viana dami (My creations); and in the beginning 
of every Yasbt, Aiiura Madza announces that the 
particular Ya/ata for whom the Yasht is compiled was 
created by Him for the good of manhmd and the universe. 
They are personified but they are not called deities or gods. 
A typical example wo find in the Haoma Yasht. There 
Zarathushtra seeing the Haoma plant addresses it in these 
words: “0 man I who art thou? In this physical world 
I find you to bo best, beautiful and of eternal life,” and 
Haoma answers: “I am he who wards off diseases: squeeze 
vie for drinhing and chant my praises.” In another place 
it is mentioned that those who thus squeezed it and drank 
the squeezed liquor and chanted its praises were blessed 
with the best of health and progeny. In the same 
way in the Aban Yasht, Aban is depicted as n 
mother who gives milk and blood to mankind and 
animals and juice to trees and helps them to grow, 
and for thus serving the creatures and creation of 
Ahura Mazda, Abau is also called’ AhurUyii meaning 
mother of the creatures and creations of Ahura Mazda, 
just as MitUrais called Ahura. And the poet in ecstasy 
describes how beautiful the mother looks like. This 
description given by the poet has been misunderstood by 
foreigners who have been led astray, in as much as 
they confused the idols of tho Aphrodite with this fancied 
description. 

It is stated on tho authorit)’^ of a Greek writer that 
Artaxorxes Mnemon was an ardent promoter of the wor- 
ship of Aban on tho ground that ho “first made tho 
statues of Venus-Anahita in Babylon, Suza, and Ecbatana, 
and taught her worship to tho Persians, tho Bactrians and 
tho people of Damns and Sardes This seems to bo a 
misoouceptiou of actual facts. In tho cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Artaxerxes Mnemon, mention is made of Anahata, 
which word wo are told to accept as a corrupt form of 
Ardvisora. This is certainly a tall order. In tho inscrip- 
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laws of Aliura)j and in para 6, He mentions that He 
brought her (Ardvisura or Aban) here in this Tvorld for 
the prosperity of the house, the borough, the town and 
the country, to keep them and to maintain them. In 
chapter XXI, para 85, it is stated that "Ahura Mazda the 
merciful ordered’^ (nivaedhayata) Aban thus” etc. and in 
para 89, Aban addressing Zarathushtra says, “Ahura Mazda 
has cstablishedvic {mam dathat)*\ In para 59, Zarathushtra 
inquires of Aban how to worship her, so that Ahura 
Mazda “wiay make thee run down** {kerenaoi tacharc) to 
the earth. In the Eim Yasht, para 44, the Yazata says: — 
“For the Greator Ahura Mazda (Dathusho Ahurdi 
Mazdai) 1 v^oxk (veiezydmi) for the furtherance of the 
good objects of the Amesha Spentas.” 

If we remember these assertions when judging about 
the paras in the same Yashts wherein Ahura Mazda seems 
to bo asking for certain boons, the meaning immediately 
becomes clear. Here the request is only n term of courte- 
sy and is really a command^ from Ahura Mazda. In 
several Yashts Ahura ^lazda speaking of certain Yazatas, 
such as Mithra^ says that He has created them and exalt* 
ed them to the same rank with Him for man to worship 
them. Accordingly Mithra being ennobled with the title 
of Ahura is generally called Mithra-Ahura (Mithra the 
Lord). .In these Yashts Ahura Mazda, specifically re- 
quires men to worship both Aban and Ham. Those who 
consider it strange must remember the belief in the 
Christian and some other monotheistic religions that God 
after creating man asked His archangels to salute him as 
His best creation : all except Azd^zil did as God had asked 
them to do. In this matter the Zarathushtrian belief is 
distinctly better. Man is not God’s best creation ; ho is 
mortal and not faultless, whereas those of His creations, 
whom Ahura Mazda personally honours and requires 
men to salute and worship, are immortal and faultless and 
capable of doing immense benefit to mankind. Water and 
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dana dos conditions plus didicilcs i prdciser, des esemples 
peu clnirs dtymologiqnement : pbl. Rh-u!:, pets, uh-o 
“piolid” (of. nv. ahita-); Urz-u (?) “vooii” (o[. Horn, l.c. p. 
185) ; dar-li “rom6do” (mais nv. dtirii-?), ot qui admettent 
les doux rimos. Pour phi. 43 «-mA “ raaitresso ”, Thypotlidso 
d’une fmalo empruntde ii *va&uh (Tedesco, Bull. Soc. 
Ling,, t. XXVI, 1925, p. G5-GC) cat doutouso. 

II rosto uno dorniiro citAgorie do noma, bcaucoup 
plus largo quo no I’ont ctablio Noldehe [Pcrs. Stud. II, 
p. 2G ct suiv.) ot Horn, collo dcs diminutifs et hypocoris- 
tiques on -5, dont lo timbre vocniiquo final eat assurd, 
dans plusioura cas, par les Furhung.' Le soul ndjectif 
qui, a notro oonnaissauco, on relive cst ne/cC “ joli ”, do 
nek, phi. neiak. Cette caWgorio eomprend ossentiollemont 
des noms : 

n) do parontd: dairV “petit p6ro”; pujnr-5 “ petit 
garfon ”; duztiir-o “ petite flllo ” (analogiquo du pried- 
dont); kak-S “onolo matornel”; xal-u “id” (ar. sal) J 
‘amm-S “onolo patornol” (nr. ‘amm); iMl-a “friro 
gormain ”; 

h) do parties du corps : gul-u “ gorge”, do ‘grd-, of. 
sogd. ■yorAuA- “oou” do ‘pttrd- , ct si. gurdlo “gosior". 

c) do maladies ou do ditloTmllis; tar-v “verruo"; 
surx-d “rougeole”; 

d) do petits dtros; ras-u “ bolotto purrtlsl-R “ hiron- 
dollo”; znlmzd-u “ scarabdo 

«) do planlos; AdS-o “ oitrouillo"; kulmslS “colo- 
’uinto"; iilSri; “ miSlisso"; “sorto do concombre”; 

/) do i)etits objots: miikR “navetto”, phi. makdk, 
nr. arm. tnak-ogk “;)etit bateau”; tahvl. “coupe”, empr. 

. I'ak-ogk; ynr-r, “ pilon ”, i\ cdU do glr, gilvar; get-o 
'y V P''*' guesa - ; “ petit pot”, do die ; 


«air.} qtti 03t use autre ongtoe. 
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dans dos conditions plus dilBoilcs ii prdoiser, des exemples 
pen clairs dtymologiquement : pUl. ah-ok, pers. ah-o 
“pdohd" (of. av. aliita-); tireS (?) “voou” (of. Horn, l.c. p. 
185) ; dar-v “ rom6de ” (mais av. dai it-?), et qni admettont 
les deux rimes. Pour pW. btin-uk “maitrosse”, Thypothfeso 
d'uno finale empruntde a *i<a&uk (Tedesoo, Bull. Soc, 
Ling., t. XXVI, 1926, p- 05-60) est douteuse. 

II roste nno derniira caWgoric do noms, beauooup 
plus large quo no I’ont dtablio Noldeko {Pers. Stud. II, 
p. 20 ot suiv.) ot Horn, colle dos diminutifs et hypoooris- 
tiques on -o, dont lo timbre vocalique final est assnrd, 
dans plusieurs cas, par les F.irhang.' Le soul adjeotif 
qui, a notro oonnaissanoe, on relive est iic/t-o “ joli ”, do 
nek, phi. nevak. Cotto caWgotie comprend essentiellemont 
dos noms : 

a) do parents : das-o “petit piro jutsaro “ petit 
gargon"; duxtdr-o “petite fillo” (analogique du prSoS- 
dont) ; Idk-Z “ ouolo materneV; sSll-D “id" (ar. xaT) | 
‘amm-d “onolo patornel” (ar. ‘atnm); Val-u “frire 
gormiiin”; 

h) de parties du corps : gul-u “ gorge ”, do 'grd-, of. 
sogd. ■ytirSuA “eon” do 'paid- , et si. gurdlo “gosior”. 

c) de maladies ou do difformitSs: tor-6 "verruo”; 
s«ri-5 “ rougoolo 

d) do potits Atros: rus-o “ bolctto ”; parrust-o “ hiron- 
dello”; xdbuzd-u “soarabSo”; 

o) do plantos; faIS-6 “ citrouillo”; kabdst-u “cole- 
quinto”; bnsr-u “mSlisso”; yops-o “sorto de uoucombro”; 

/) do potits objots: mdk-u “navotto”, pbl. mak-bl, 
empr. arm. mak^jk “petit bateau”; ini-5/; “ coupe ", empr. 
ana. i'ak-oyk-, yar-ii “pilon”, a edtd do yar, yUvar', ges-5 
“ bouolo ”, pbl. ges, av. gaesa- ; des-6 “ petit pot”, do dir; 

1 JatuMcde efitd lei diminulifs cn vya (Noldeke, Prr*. , I. 
p. 896 et laiT.) qci OBt use katre ongioe. 
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s£”iTr“"»-“^ 

et la oontf " reasortent I’anoiennete duauffiie 

colei ' " 

uTauo l! L qui n’auraitpoar 

quo la phoEdtique. Le aens conduit a ddriver immSdto 

aipin d’hypocoriatiques v. p. 

opaque Just, p. 525) a mal ddgag5 des 

noma persea attestda directement on en tranacrition. 
Lea exemplea nets aont: VahauiU, Apropos duquel te- 

Tah^J rapp'l/pers.U-)^, 

aooad Sard t! S''- = *-Da5m«/.a-; 

%\-‘ Z T I" " gr. Sandms, SandJ- 

iTon ^d oommunaveo le d,eu 

Ma ouarr?;", ^ Pent 5tre tire do *Spam-,ma 

m^ Vntersuck. ..r Gesoh. von E,an, if p. 41, n, 

nu auffivB ^ °°° ”*8'ne et eon emploi present 

P™<=’ '‘Indilldroncedea formations 
des narlfira* \ ^ane la presque totalitd 

soient ®“ •“■ “nia quelles qu’elles 

il saffitderemluer-o'’'*'' “““ expressiTo; 

aueJfi-sit-/l 9*1 on ne semble pas avoir fait— , 

Te finale P”®"^ ™ «poser quo sur 

“ iron n"® 

lea nrnei^lT' “““t Souls ti nous renseigner sur 

los proeddde amiliers do langues dont nous n’avons 
qu une image littdraire. 



RELATIONS BETWEEN INDIA AND BABYLONIA 
IN EARLY TIMES. 

Bi Prof. A. H. Sayoe. 

In the eighteenth century when Sir William Jones 
and his colleagues first revealed tho treasures of early 
Indian htoraturo and philosophy to tho scholars of Europe 
the background of European history and civilisation whioh 
it had been the fashion to discover in Egypt or Palestine 
now came to be shifted farther to tho East. It was in 
India that the new school found the origin of culture ; a 
fabulous antiquity was assigned to tho literature of India, 
and tho religion, oulturo and arts of Europe wore traced 
back to tho banks of the Indus and Ganges. Sir William 
Jones was followed by Bopp and tho creation of scientifio 
philology; m scientific circles Sanskrit was exalted into 
tho premier language of tho Indo-European family, while 
in semi-scientific writers it took tho place previously 
occupied by Hebrew as tho primeval language of mankind. 
Along with this naturally went an attempt to find legends 
or traditions in Sanskrit literature corresponding with tho 
narratives of tho Book of Genesis ; an Indian Adam was 
soon discovered as well as an Indian Noah. 

But with tho inoroaso of knowledge camo scepticism 
and reaction. It camo to bo realised that Sanskrit 
literature did not possess tho antiquity supposed to belong 
to it and oven tho hymns of tho ^ig'Vcda wore hold by 
certain scholars to bo not older than tho twelfth century 
B.C. Even, too, in tho domain of comparative philology, 
Sanskrit was deposed from its high position and no longer 
ranked as tho older or best preserved of tho family of 
languages to whioh it belonged . 

Tho criticism, however, was mainly of a literary charac- 
ter. lake tho excess of credulity which hadpreoedod it, it was 
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subjective rather than objective. It rested upon tangible 
facts which could be tested by the methods of modern 
scientific research. Indian archaeology moreover was 
still in its infancy, and before the rise of Buddhism or 
the conquests of Alexander the archaeological history of 
the country was unknown. 

The last few years have brought with them a revolu- 
tion. In North-Western India scientific excavation has 
taken us back to the third millennium before our era, 
while archaeological discoveries in the Nearer East have 
thrown light also on the Farther East We are beginning 
to know something with scientific certainty at last about 
the earlier history of India and its civilisation. At 
Haiappa in the Punjab and ilohenjo-Daro, 400 miles 
distant, excavation has revealed pre-Buddhistio strata of 
civilisation which prove that there was intercourse, trading 
and otherwise, between North-Western India and the civili- 
sations of the Tigris and Euphrates as far back as 2300 B.C. 

Hundreds of clay sealings and stone seals have been 
discovered with figures of bulls and the like and accom- 
panied by inscriptions in a pictographio soript. The 
sealings are similar in character to sealings found at Susa 
in Elam, which are also inscribed with pictographio charac- 
ters, and some of the Indian sealings have been found in 
Babylonia itself. A very interesting one was found at 
Kish, while another with the “Brahmanical bull” and an 
Indian inscription was discovered at Yokha, the ancient 
Umma, in Southern Babylonia. At Lagas, hard by, one of 
the Indian seals was disinterred and is now in the Louvre. 
At the back of the sealing from Yokha are the marks of 
some linen or cotton material, showing that it must have 
"been attached to a bale of merchandise or something 
similar. 

But there must have been more than mere trading 
intercourse between India and the Babylonia of the age 
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of the Third Dynasty of TJr (B.G. 2300). Architectural 
details have been pointed out which imply the influence of 
Babylonian and Susian civilisation upon that of India, 
and even inlaid work in ivory and mother-of-pearl resembl- 
ing that of early Babylonia has been mot with. Still more 
important is the testimony of the pottery. The pottery 
of Harappa and Mohonjo-Daro resembles the so-called 
“painted pottery” of the first two settlements at Susa as 
well as of the earliest Sumerian cities in Babylonia and is 
further related to the pottery of the roneolithio period 
discovered by Pumpolly at Anau near the Caspian and to 
early pottery of the same class found in Syria and Eastern 
Asia Minor. Even in North-Western China Andosson has 
excavated pottery of the same typo and belonging to the 
same fcneolithic age. 

All this shows that in the epoch when copper was 
first baginuing to bo used mote or less active trade was 
being carried on from one extremity of Asia to tho other, 
and that the trade was especially active between North- 
Western India and tho Euphrates valley. Tho trade 
included gold, silver and copper as well as lapis lazuli, vast 
quantities of which were employed in Babylonia as far 
back as 4000-3000 B.C., as tho recent excavations at Ur 
and Kish have proved. Tho silver came from the Taurus 
mines of Asia Minor, and a considerable part of tho copper 
from the same source, while tho lapis lazuli was imported 
from the Pamirs, Tho Pamirs lie on tho route from India 
and thus indicate the lino of trade. 

A discovery made nearly a century ago on the hills 
near Herat enables us to follow tho Hno a litile further. 
Among tho objects discovered was a Babylonian sonl- 
oylindcr of black stone (probibl}’ lucmatito) with three 
linos of inscription in cuneiform characters of tho age of 
tho Third Dynasty of Ur (2300 B.C.). Tho seal was subso- 
quently lost, but fortunately not before Major Poltingd^ 
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(plant)” and borrowed from the Sanskrit language. Sub- 
sequently King published an inscription of Sennacherib 
in which the Assyrian king states that he planted some 
“ wool-bearing plants”, in his botanical garden at Nineveh. 
But the knowledge of them could not be traced further 
back than the age of Sennacherib, and the date of the 
stratum of remains in which the teak was found at Ur 
was unfortunately unkowh. Nowj however, we know that 
there is no reason why both teak and cotton should not 
have been introduced into Babylonia along with the clay 
sealings of Mohenjo-Baro. 

But it is not only from North-Western India that 
the fresh light has come. The Hittite cuneiform tablets 
discovered at Boghaz Keui, the Hittite capital 
in eastern Asia Minor, have revealed an even more 
interesting fact and enabled us to dx approximately the 
age of the Aryan settlement in India. We have learnt 
from them that (1) in the kingdom of Mitanni or northern 
Mesopotamia there was a Sanskrit-speaking population in 
the 16th and 14th centuries before our era, and (2) in 
Asia Minor also there were tribes specially occupied with 
the breeding and training of horses who spoke, not an 
Indo-European dialect allied to Sanskrit, but Sanskrit 
itself. In other words, the ancestors of the men who 
celebrated their conquest of the Bravidian natives in the 
hymns of the Veda could not have entered India until 
after the 14th century B.C. The old trade route or routes 
from the west to east must still have been in use. 

In the Mitannian documents by the side of invoca-* 
tions to the native and Babylonian deities there are also 
invocations to Indra, Varuna and the Nasatyas. In the 
libraries of Boghaz Koui one of the literary works was a 
long treatise in several tablets or books on horse-breeding 
and horse-racing, and the technical terms employed in it 
which include the numerals, are all Sanskrit. Thus 
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had published an excellent copy of it in the .][ournal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (XI, pp. 316, sg{ 7 ).\Th 0 in- 
scription consists largely of ideographs which sho^AJhat it 
follows the usual formula of a Babylonian seal and E^adst 
(1) AN NIN-ZI-^;t (2) Sulammchel (3) Kliitigar ARAB-zm, 

“ To the god (or goddess) Nin-zi (Mistress of Life) Sulam- 
raebel (3) son of Khiti, his (or her) servant.'^’ The lak: 
guage is unknown and it is possible that Khiti-gar in the\ 
second line may be a title rather than a patronymic. But \ 
the patronymic is the more usual designation of the owner \ 
of a seal. 

Indications of early contact between India and Baby- 
lonia had already been pointed out. The Babylonian 
mana had been found m the !Rig-Veda and the legend of 
the Deluge as described in the Laws of Manu is evidently 
based on the Babylonian story. In Max Muller’s traas* 
lation it reads as follows: — “A deluge will sweep 
all creatures aw'ay .. ..Build a vessel and worship 
me. When the waters rise enter the vessel and '' 

I will save thee When the deluge came ho had 

entered the vessel.. Manu fastened the cable to the horn 
of the fish, by which means the latter made it pass over 
the mountains of the North. The fish said: ‘I have 
saved thee j fasten the vessel to a tree that the water may 
not sweep it away while thou art in the mountain, and m 
'proportion as the waters decrease thou shalt descend.’ 
Manu descended with the waters, and this is what is called 
the Descent of Manu on the mountains of the North, 

The deluge liad carried away all creatures.” Apart from 
the interposition of the fish, the account might have been 
, taken literally from a Babylonian document. Taylor 
discovered Indian teak at Ur, and as far back as 1887 in 
my Sibheri hcctiircs (p. 138) I noted that siudhu {sintu) 
was the name given to an ideographic compound which 
' literally signifies “ wool-bearmg stalk ” and must there- 
fore denote the cotton plant, sindhu “ being tbe Indian 
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(plant)” and borrowed from the Sanskrit language. Sub- 
sequently King published an inscription of Sennacherib 
in which the Assyrian king states that he planted some 
“ wool-bearing plants”, in his botanical garden at Nine-veh. 
But the knowledge of them could not be traced further 
back than the age of Sennacherib, and the date of the 
stratum of remains in which the teak was found at Ur 
was unfortunately unkown. Nowj however, we know that 
there is no reason why both teak and cotton should not 
have been introduced into Babylonia along with the clay 
sealings of Mohenjo-Daro. 

But it is not only from North-Western India that 
the fresh light has come. The Hittite cuneiform tablets 
discovered at Boghaz Keui, the Hittite capital 
in eastern Asia Minor, have revealed an even more 
interesting fact and enabled us to hx approximately the 
age of the Aryan settlement in India. We have learnt 
from them that (1) in the kingdom of Milanni or northern 
Mesopotamia there was a Sanskrit-speaking population in 
the 15th and 14th centuries before our era, and (2) in 
Asia Minor also there were tribes specially occupied with 
the breeding and training of horses who spoke, not an 
Indo-European dialect allied to Sanskrit, but Sanskrit 
itself. In other words, the ancestors of the men who 
celebrated their conquest of the Dravidian natives in the 
hymns of the Veda could not have entered India until 
after the 14th century B.C. The old trade route or routes 
from the west to east must still have been in use. 

In the Mitannian documents bj" the side of invoca-* 
tious to the native and Babylonian deities there are also 
invocations to Indra, Varuna and the Nasatyas. In the 
libraries of Boghaz Keui one of the literary works was a 
long treatise in several tablets or books on horse-breeding 
and horse-racing, and the technical terms employed in it 
which include the numerals, are all Sanskrit. Thus 
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aika IS “one”, jiajiza “five”, satta “ seven”, 7iawa “nine”, 
wartanna “a turn” The Sanskrit speaking Aryans of 
India had not yet left Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 

The fact has an important bearing on comparative 
philology It has long been recognised that the ancestors 
of the Greeks, once in touch with the people of Asia 
Minor, borrowed a considerable part of their vocabulary 
from the inhabitants of that country , we now know that 
among the inhabitants were Sanskrit-speaking tribes 
On the other hand there would have been also 
borrowings and linguistic influence on the Sanskrit side, 
and we must consequently expect to find traces m Sanskrit 
not only of such kindred Tndo European languages as 
were spoken in Asia Minor but also of other languages 
like Hittite (or Mitannian) which were used there The 
scientific analysis of Sanskrit is not such a simple matter 
as it has hitherto seemed to be 

There is much work, therefore, awaiting Indian 
scholars in the future Not the least is the decipherment 
of the pictographio inscriptions and the determination of 
the racial origin of the people to whom the early culture of 
North Western India belonged. Were they Dravidian or 
pre-Dravidian ? The future only can decide 



AEJUNAMI^EA 
By Db, V. S. SCKTHAKKAB, 

A commentator of the Mahabharata who has suffered 
undeserved neglect at the bands of scholars and publishers 
alike is Arjunami^ra. Not only is Arjuna*s commentary 
better than that of Nilakantha, his text also is superior, in 
many respects, to that used or fixed by the Western com- 
mentator. And yet Aijuna^s Dipika has never been pub- 
lished in its entirety^ and, being difficult of access, is 
seldom consulted by scholars. Holtzmann has devoted a 
paragraph to him in his compendious work Vas Malia- 
bhUrata, vol. 3, pp. 67 ff., but Winternitz does not 
mention him even once in the 180 pages he devotes to 
the Mahabharata in his Geschichtc, He is referred to 
en passaiti by Brookhaus, ZT>MG. 6. 628; by Telang, 
Bhagavadglta Translation; by Eajendralala Mdia, Notices, 
vol. 6 and 6; and in some other manuscripts catalogues. 

The version of Aijunami^ra, as I pointed out in the 
Foreword (p. V) to the first fasoicole of the critical edition 
of the Mahabharata (1927), is closely allied to the Bengali 
version. The simple reason for this affinity, not known 
to me then, is apparently that Arjunami^ra was a native 
of Bengal, to judge from the extracts from the colophons 
of his commentary recently published by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasada Sastriin the Descriptive Gatalogue 
of Sanshrit Ma7iuscripis of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. 6 (1928). 

The few facts about Arj'unami^ra and his commentary 
that I have been able to glean from the various available 
sources may be briefly summarized thus. The name of 
his commentary is variously given as (Maha-)Bharatartba- 

1 The commentary on tbe ViratsparrBQ and the Udyognparran haa been 
pnblubed by the Gnjaruti Printing Press, Bombay 

69 
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(pra)dipika and Bharatasamgrahadipika. The commenta- 
lies on the different Paryans have been handed down 
singly or in groups of a few Parvans at a time. Complete 
manuscripts of the commentary exist in Bengal, but even 
there they are not common. The manuscripts, which are 
written in Bengali and Bevanagan characters, bear various 
dates in the seventeenth or later centuries J the earliest 
hitherto reported date is Samvat 1676 (ca. A.D. 1620)., 
Arjunamiira, who styles himself Bharatacarya in 
the colophons of the manuscripts of his commentary, was 
the son of liana, who was a “reciter” {‘pcJliala or 
pUHialiaiaja) of the Mahabharata and who appears to 
have, like his son, borne the title Bharatacarya. Arjuna 
is cited, by name, by Nilakantha once m his commentary 
on the Mahabharata (ad 3. 291. 70) and is, therefore, 
certainly anterior to Nilakaotha, who belongs to the third 
quarter of the seventeenth century.* Be in turn mentions 
among his predecessors the commentators Bevabodha, 
Vimalabodha, Sandilya, Sarvajfia-NSrayana, and he ap- 
pears to have based his scholium closely on that of 
Bevabodha. He wrote also a commentary on the well- 
known Vedio hymn Puru'asukta, to which he himself 
refers in the Djpika on Mbh. 14. 26. 26. Telang {op. cit. 
p. 204) surmises that he Is posterior to Samkara, and 
Holtzmann asBigHB him to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century : both without adducing any cogent reasons for 
their assumptions. Arjuna regarded and has treated the 
Harivarpia as an integral part of the Great Epic, elabo- 
rately defending this position ; his commentary,* therefore, 
embraces the supplement Harivamia also. 

Aijunamiira lived in North India, in a town or village 
on the banks of the Ganges and, according to his own 
statement, compiled the great commentary on the 
Mahabharata under the patronage of one Satyakhana. 


1 Print?, 44.70 ff 
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Relying on one Bengal Asiatic Society’s manuscript 
examined by him, Haraprasada Sasfcri asserts that 
Arjuna was a Varendra Brahman of North Bengal. The 
Mahamahopadhyaya may indeed he right in this, but I am 
not wholly convinced. I find it a suspicious circumstance 
that this word Varendra occurs only in one place in one 
manuscript (No. 3422), while it is conspicuous by its 
absence in the others which contain a similar colophon. 
There is, however, another word which is often repeated 
in these oolophona but not discussed by the Mahamahopa* 
dhyaya and which I think also contains a place-name. 
The word is spelt in the colophons variously as Campahe^ 
(t)iya, Campahethi, Campihetika. It is used there as an 
attribute of hnH, I tako the reference to mean that 
Arjunami^ra’s family belonged to a town or village, 
called Campahefc(9i. Could this place be identified with 
certainty, we should have a very definite clue as to 
Arjunami^ra’s pro^onanoo. I am tempted to identify it 
with Campahati mentioned in the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India (1885) as a “small village ... 15 miles south-west 
of Calcutta, in the district of tho Twenty-four Parganas, 
Bengal”; but owing partly to the erratic manner m which 
proper names are spelt in the Imperial Gazetteer and 
partly to the lack of sufficient data as to the situation of 
the place m question, the idontification proposed above is 
necessarily uncertain. 

Hollowing the example of my predecessors, I have 
utilized Davanagaii manuscripts of the commenhiry of 
Arjunami^ra and treated his version as a sub-division of 
tho Bavauagan version. Tho two Bavanagari manuscripts 
I am using for my edition of the Adiparvan are extremely 
corrupt. 'In fact all the manuscripts I have consulted — 
and they are all Nagarj manuscripts — ^have been surpris- 
ingly corrupt. Not only that, the text they contain is 
obviously contaminated from the vulgate text, as evidenced 
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by the glaring discrepancies that exist between the read* 
ings of the text land the lemmata in the commentary. This 
corruption of the Devanagari manuscripts I could not 
understand at first, but is, I cannot but think now, due 
to their being copies of Bengali originals. It would, there- 
fore, be expedient to secure and use, whenever possible, 
good old Bengali manuscripts of Arjunami^ra’s com- 
mentary, treating liis version as an offshoot of the 
Bengali version. Arjunami^ra certainly seems to belong to 
the Eastern school of Mahabharafa commentators. 



INDIA^^IZATION OF GKEEK rmWSOrUY 

Bt Dn. BiLwinnSA, k-a., rn.ti. 

Tho Indo-Aryaii'i, whether they constitute the o!6e-,l 
race on tliis planet or not, surely clcvclopetl a prfat eiri- 
liavtioii at some imKnowii antiquity. Theirs mipht tie 
called tho earliest civiliz.it ion in the l.novrn annals ot 
inankind. The iichievcinents of tho Arjnn r.iccon thccon- 
tinent of India in tho re.ihna of physic.il science?, mental 
and moral philosophy, in the lields of fine and ineeh.inic.al 
arts, in archiloolutc, or in tho spheres ot tho Industrici of 
war and peace, are too nuincroni to lie mentioned here. 
In those oirly d-iys, thought, invention and diicovcrioi 
must hi vu tr.ivelled nlonly from nition to mtion, still 
there can ho no doubt thit tbejo hec-i’iie co?mopol/l.in or 
iiilcrnitioual property in cour'.e of time. An tx.ict piml- 
Icl of this phenouituou is to l>e found in the r.»pid spread 
of rcnai'.sance, reforiualion aud the ii'o of tire-arms in tho 
mcdiai-al woilih In the earlie't times the spread of Indian, 
Assyrian and Chine-o civili/ itions, among tho various 
peoples of the earth, w.as a natural pliinomenon. There 
is nothing unusual in the assertion thii Ih" roliiions 
between the I’erssans, Ergrptiam, Onihs and Indians 
must have tructiScd in tho transmission of Indian tho-jght 
Ihrongh several channels to the (Jrix’x Itits and many 
other countries. Several acliolars Ime shown nnmtrou* 
evidcncr-j of the Indian intluenco on Uri- h fha'i..;ht, 
literature, h.-iguigo, cianjer;, cajio'iii and joht.cij 
institutions, L-it others viga:oa»Iy re.v-ct every ulta tl the 
Indi&niration of the licUcnic culiurs. 

It is propotfd to throw hqtt on th * d.jrit'icn by 
tonKalrahn,; o-ar attcntien on s.miU; i;.<-or.fi t.> r*.*t 

with in Ir.isn and GtevV. {hsiot phy, anl liwn ij show 
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Indian Boots of Pythagoreanism 

Further, the close similarity of Pythagoreanism with 
the Hindu philosophy in the worship of God as 
Tatragamation; the doctrines of five elements, the im- 
mortality and transmigration of souls, tripartite soul, the 
communion with God, the miraculous powers of the soul, 
and of the esoteric circle of the initiated; the belief of 
Pythagoreans in periodic cycle and the kinship of all 
living creatures, their love of mysticism, asceticism and 
spiritualism; their pantheistic tendencies; their belief in 
magic ; abstinence from animal diet except when the 
animals were sacrificed to the gods ; the regular perform- 
ance of Homa ; the Pythagorean theorem in particular, 
and, in general, mathematics, medicine and music, these 
analogies should lead one to the same conclusion. 

Hence Hr. Garbe positively asserts that there seems 
to be no doubt about the dependence of Pythagoras upon 
Indian philosophy and science; and all the more so, as 
the Greeks themselves considered his doctrines as 
foreign.^ 

Indian Origin of Orpliicism, 

Again, the cult of Orphicism with its Hindu doc- 
trines of ecstasy, asceticism, soul-culture and abstention 
from animal food, its systems of purifications and sacra- 
ments for the redemption of the soul, its belief in a 
written revelation, its organisation of initiated “ com- 
munities ” or religious fraternities, its faith in the happier 
lot of the purified and the initiated, and, lastly, its creed 
of the “wheel of birth,” of the transmigration of souls 
or the reincarnation, rather imprisonment, of souls in 
animal and vegitable forms — these facts show at least 
some influence of Indian philosophy on the Greek mmd.“ 

I. Uhe IMnlosophj' of Aocient India, p 39. 

2 Prolegomena to (he Stady ,of Greek Religion, by Jane Harrison, 
Chapters 942. 
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the priority of the Indian achievements to those of the 
Greek. 

The speculations of the Vedio and Upanishadic 
writers are antecedent to all attempts of the Greek mind 
to dive deep into the mysteries of the world around. 
According to some Indian scholars, the Vedas faithfully 
enshrine the thoughts expressed by sages in the^dim and 
distant dawn of human history. If we deny a very hoary 
past to the early Hindu literature, this much is ceitain 
that the thoughts on the eternal riddles of the world were 
agitating the Indian mind at least one thousand yeajs 
before Christ The commercial intercourse between Persia, 
Assyria, Egypt, Phmnicia and India has been fully 
established to have existed from that period. The simi- 
larity of Zoroastrianism to the Atharvan religion of the 
Indians, the worship of the four Vedic gods such as Agni, 
Mitra, India, Asvins m Assyria, and the Greek tradition 
of the travel of Thales, Pythagoras, Empedocles, Anaxa- 
goras, Democritus and other philosophers into the Oriental 
countries, and of their acquaintance with Arabs, Chaldeans, 
Hebrews, Galatians, and Indians, in a word, with all the 
inspired peoples of the East — all these should lead us to 
the conclusion that the Greek mind' was more or less 
influenced by Indian philosophy.* 

1 Cf. lb Ion ochroedet'j* views iiihia •' Pythagoras und die Inder 
2 Pythagoras by Eduara Scheurc Eng. Trans, pnbliahcd by Rider and Co. 
liOndoD 3 A History of Greek Philosophy by M. P, Nilsson 4 Colebrooke’s 
Miso , Vol. 1, pp 436*17.5 11 St Otllairc — Premier Memoire snr le Sankhya 

It has been recorded la Frag XLIIfof M ’ Crindle's Ancient India that 
philosophy, then, with all its blessed advantages to man flontished long ages 
ago among the barbanans, diSusing its light among the Gentiles, and cventnal- 
ly penetrated into Gfoece. Its hierophants were the prophets among the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans among the Assyrians, the Druids among the Gauls, 
the Sarmaneans who were the philosophers of the Baktrians and the Kets, the 
Magi among the Persians, who, as you know, announced beforehand the birth 
of tlie Saviour, being led by a star till they arrived in the land of Jndma, and 
among the Indians, the Gy mouosophists, and other philosophers of barbarous 
nations (p 104 ) 
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Indian Ttoots of Pythagoreanism 

Further, the close similarity of Pythagoreanism with 
the Hindu philosophy in the worship oi God as 
, Tatragamation; the'~dootrines of five elements, the im- 
mortality and transmigration of souls, tripartite soul, the 
communion with God, the miraculous powers of the soul, 
and of the esoteric circle of the initiated; the belief of 
Pythagoreans in periodic cycle and the kinship of all 
living creatures, their love of mysticism, asceticism and 
spiritualism; their pantheistic tendencies; their belief in 
magic ; abstinence from animal diet except when the 
animals were sacrificed to the gods ; the regular perform- 
ance of Homa ; the Pythagorean theorem in particular, 
and, in general, mathematics, medicine and music, these 
analogies should lead one to the same conclusion. 

Hence Dr, Garbe positively asserts that there seems 
to be no doubt about the dependence of Pythagoras upon 
Indian philosophy and science, and all the more so, as 
the Greeks themselves considered his doctrines as 
foreign.^ 

Indian Origin of Orplncism. 

Again, the cult of Orphicism with its Hindu doc- 
trines of ecstasy, asceticism, soul culture and abstention 
irom animal iooS, its systems ot purifications and sacra- 
ments for the redemption of the soul, its belief in a 
written revelation, its organisation of initiated “ com- 
munities ” or religious fraternities, its faith in the happier 
lot of the purified and the initiated, and, lastly, its creed 
of the “wheel of birth,” of the transmigration of souls 
or the reincarnation, rather imprisonment, of souls in 
animal and vegitable forms — these facts show at least 
some influence of Indian philosophy on the Greek mind.’ 

1. 'llie Philosophy of Aocient India, p 39. 

2 ProlegomeDa to the Stndjr ‘of Greek Religion, by Jane Harrison, 
Chapters 9 12 
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How this unrecognised but vital influence permeated 
all later thought, has been brought out by Mr. Burnet who 
has truly remarked that “ the Orphic religion was loainly 
the faith of obscure people. *We do not know the names 

of its preachers and missionaries In this way 

Orphicism has profoundly affected all subsequent religions 
and philosophies, and not least those which seem, at first 
sight, to be furthest removed from it.”‘ 

Similar Sy$i6ms of Indian and Greek Philosophy 
The Greek theories of pantheism, hedonism, and mys- 
ticism are profoundly similar to those enunciated in India. 
The identity of divine pantheons, of religious beliefs and 
practices, and especially of language is no less perplexing. 
The Indian and Greek systems of philosophy built upon 
these bases have remarkable resemblance. Sometimes 
they are exact reflexions of each other. 

The teachings of Xenophanes, Parmenides and other 
Hleatios seem to be parodies of the Upanisbadic verses. 

The views of Heraclitus, Anaximander, Empedocles, 
Democritus, Epicurus, Plato and Neo-PJatonists, present 
many striking analogies with the Sdnkhyan doctrine. 

Moreover, in Indian philosophy as afterwards in the 
Greek, air, fire, water, ether, night, soul, force, and mind 
were severally accepted as primordial Principia out of 
which the world was thought to have been evolved. Hence 
in the opinion of Dr. Garbe, it is indeed impossible to doubt 
Indian influence upon the doctrines of Gnostics and 
Neo-Platonists. 

Hindu Discoveries 

The Hindus were the earliest precursors of the 
European scientists and philosophers in anticipating and 
formulating important theories bearing directly or in- 
directly upon the central doctrine of evolution. The list 


X Barnet’s Greek Fbilosopbjr, Part 1, p 32 
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of such discoveries -will show that their 'scientific contri- 
butions were not insignificant, 

1. The Atomic Theory, 

2. Ether as the ]}rima materia, 

3. The Ether Theory of Light, 

4. The Law of Evolution. 

5. Spontaneous Evolution of the Cosmos. 

6. The Law of Nt/uZ ex nihilo. 

7. Nebular Theory. 

8. Emanation Theory. 

9. The Law of the Constancy of Matter. 

10. The Law of the Conservation of Energy, 

11. The Theory of the Dematerialization of Matter. 

12. The Theory of the Unification of Energy. 

13. The doctrine of the unity and convertibility of 

human energy and natural forces. 

14. The Prooreatris of the Cosmos is energy and 

not Matter. 

15. Matter is a form of Energy. 

16. The Theory of Abiogenesis. 

17. The Theory of Biogenesis. 

18. Soul — a physiological product. 

19. Mind a — maferiaf evoJufion, 

20. Gonsoiouaness — a material evolution. 

21. Sense organs are phenomenal. 

22. Physical origin of life. 

23. The Theory of Epigenesis. 

24. The theory of cosmozoa. 

25. Corpuscular theory, 

26. Life and Consciousness in plants. 

27. Eertilization of plants by insects. 

28. Circulation of blood. 

29. Circulation of the sap in trees. 

30. Cell Theory. 

31. The theory of the control of sex. 

70 
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32. Laws of Engenics. 

3S. Laws of Heredity, 

34. Effects of exogamy and endogamy. 

35. Physical interpretation of character. 

36. Relation of food and mind 

87. Theories of the origin of colour. 

38. Factors of tho variation of species. 

39. Theory of progressive social evolution. 

40. Theory of social retrogression. 

41. The law of the survival of the fittest. 

42. The state as a necessary evil. 

43. The state as a necessary good. 

44. The state, a divine institution. 

45. The Hobbesian theory of warfare. 

40. Theory of Social Contract ' 

Some of these theories can be traced in one form or 
another m Greek philosophy. Hence there are striking 
parallelisms m all the impoitant spheres of philosophic 
thought of the Indians and Hellenes. This profound 
similarity of Greek and Indian speculations on cosmogony 
and other problems of life, has led many to the conclusion 
that Greek’ thought is the inspired child of Indian 
philosophy. 

Greek Philosophy not an Autochthon 
ilany of us arc not still prepared to subscribe to the 
pregnant remarks of Chamberlain on the vital influence of 
Indian thought and culture ou those of Greece: — 

“ That Indian thought has exercised an influence of 
quite a determinative character upon Greek philosophy is 
now a settled fact ; our Hellenists and philosophers have, 
it is true, long combated this with the violent obstinacy 
of prejudiced scholars; overydbing was supposed to lia\c 
originated in Hellas as autochthon] at most the Egyptians 

1. Lncti out ut Uir»L ()te< ries htis In i ii Kiu w riCcr m I>)< 

futitkd ‘ Hindu 1 liit. fojilierft ou | ^Juliou'. 
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and tiie Somites Trero allowed to have exercised a mould- 
ing influeneo — whereby philosophy would in truth have 
had little to gain ; the more modern Indologists, however, 
have confirmed the conjectures of the oldest, particularly 
of that genius, Sir 'William Jones.” 

It is a pity that in spite of the numerous similarities 
discerned in the mental and moral evolution of the Indian 
and Greel: Aryans, their unity and intor-dopoudence 
should bo ooustantly denied. Bven in the face of a formid- 
able list of analogous' Indo-Greek speculations, the evo- 
lution of the Greeks is treated as a uuiguo phenomenon 
divinely isolated from all the external influences. Tlio 
theory of the ditlusion of culture is religiously discarded 
in the face of the accuiiiulated evidenro of the ancient and 
modern worlds. The dogma that the Greek genius did 
not receive inspiration from the more ancient cultures of 
the Minoans, Myceuans, Kgyptians and Indians, cannot 
bo sustained before the tribun.al of history, philology and 
oomparativo philosophy. It has been truly observed by 
Nilsson, one of the most learned and sagacious exponents 
of the auoiont Greek life and thought, that “ for tho pure, 
the unmixed offspring of tho xVryan intellect we must look 
olsowhcto than to Greece, perhaps to the less varied, the 
Jess artistic, the less beautiful liicrnturo of ancient India 
and tho tioaudinnvian North.” ' 

According to others, no positive proofs of tho process 
ot infiltration and inter-penetration are yet available. It is 
true ilml even twenty-two centuries before our time, 
Greek w riterb like Philo tho Pythagortan, Aiistoboulos tho 
Pcripifelie, and Jlcgasflienes noticed the c.arlier birth of 
Indian philosophy, hut did not acknowledge any influence 
of tho same on tlieir Greek thought. Three different 
works quote Mcpastlieiies on the point: — 

l. A liitiorr ul llrrck laltfion. Cf L. It. VarnfU ■ - IlipKfft Atp<el» ot 

OtttX UOislm-; WciV* ol Sir « . Jon.v 1. re S. IIS 157. 3!0. 501. 
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All that has been said regarding nature by the 
ancients (Greeks) is asserted also by philosophers out of 
Greece, on the one part in India by the Braohmanes, and 
on the other in Syria by the people called the Jews.” ‘ 

Parallehsm t7i Thought. 

Just as many philosophers arrived at the same conclu- 
sions at different times and probably at the same time in 
different parts of the continent of India, so it is probable 
that thinkers in other lands as Egypt, Persia, Greece, 
etc., might have independently movk in the same groves. 
Parallelism in thought is not an exception but the 
rule. It is also possible that sparks of Indian speculation 
carried from India by missionaries and merchants to Baby- 
lonia, Syria, Alexandria, Nineveh, served to light up 
the imagination of philosophers of those lands. But this is 
merely a surmise. We must wait for more light on 
the origins, mutual relations and influences of ancient 
cultures. The researches of Egyptologists, Assyriolo- 
gists, Indologists will sooner or later unravel mysteries of 
this important controversy. For the present, it cannot be 
disputed that in India philosophic speculations began 
several centuries prior to those in Ionia, that Indian seers 
and thinkers were the predecessors of the Greek philoso- 
phers and anticipators of the many solutions of the eternal 
riddles of life. The reader can now realize the sweeping 
nature of the remarks of Sir Henry Maine who said that 
“To one small people it was given to create the prin- 

ciple of Progress. That people was the Greek. Except the 
blind forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world which 
is not Greek in its origin/* 

We shall not be guilty of going to the other extreme 
of declaring India to be the cultural sun whence light 

radiated to all the quarters of the globe, but so much is 

I. M*(jnnaie '8 Ancient India, p. 103 
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certain that speculative philosophy and scientific research 
began to flourish in India several hundred years before 
they saw the light of day in the land of the Hellenes. 

During this period of decline and degeneration many 
of us fight shy of the sublime contention of the prune- 
val law-giver Mann vrho miUennimns before our age claimed 
for India what Maine has done for Ionia by ordaining 
“ Let all men on earth learn their duties, laws, 
and customs from Brahmans born in India.” 

Wo are diffident in reminding the reader of the great 
historic truth expressed by one of the greatest Chinese 
travellers of old that India was so called because it 
was Indu— the moon, while all other countries of our 
planet wore dim like stars. 

Talus of Indian Philosophy io the IFcrf 
So much is now certain that several centuries prior to 
the dawn of philosophic speculation in Greece and millen- 
niums before the scientific discox cries of the modern age, 
Indian thinkers anticipated a few very important theories 
and truths. Consequently, wo must accord a proper 
place to Indian philosophers in the history of philosophy 
and science. ‘ Back to Aristotle and Plato ’ has been the 
oft-repeated cry. The Egyptologists and Assyriologists 
have now claimed that the roots of Western philosophy 
and culture are to bo sought on the bank of the Nile 
and Euphrates To arrive at the real truth, the West will 
have to traxel farther to the banks of the Indus and 
the Gauges. The time should not bo far off when, 
in order to have a vision of the dawn of philosophy 
and Boionco, the cry of ‘ Back to India ' should become 
popular in the West. 



It has sc/emed not altogether useless in view of the 
fact that his translation of part of the Avesta appeared 
in the Sacred Books of the East and was followed by a 
further book the Five Zarathushtrian Gathas, to examine 
briefly Mills’ treatment of Yasna 53 in the light of later 
researches, in particular of the work of Bartholomae 
whose Altiranisches Worterbuch, indispensable to every 
student of Avestan, supplies the case on which his transla- 
tion rests. 

As briefly as possible I have endeavoured to point 
out where Mills’ renderings arc untenable. All who 
wish to gain a detailed knowledge of the matters men- 
tioned w*ill find full references to the literature in Bar- 
tholomae’s dictionary. But no one can examine Mills* work 
in the “Five Zarathushtrian Gdthas ” without being at 
once surprised by the treatment of the language. No one 
could make such a suggestion as ‘pati-dsta’ p. 609 as if it 
could mean ‘householder a form of compound totally 
opposedto Indo-Iranian idiom ; or the suggestion that 
‘vaeso’ might be connected with Vedio bhisa. 

The renderings in Latin and English are likewise 
not good. No free translation, if it is to be a translation at 
all, could depart so widely not only from the original text 
but even from a professedly literal Latin version. Pas- 
sages are inserted without warrant from the original, 
expressions in the original are omitted or confused. 
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Arucli has been accomplished by the German Iranianists, 
in particular, and the middle Iranian texts from Central 
Asia promise the accomplishment of much more. 

The following notes arc based almost exclusively on 
the works of Bartholomae. 

Yasna 53: 

1. vahista, litis erfivl Zaradustrahe 
Spitamahya yozi hoi da^ a 3 'aptri 

asiii haca AhurO Mazda j^avoi vispai fi hvanhavim 
yaoea hui dabon saskonca daenayil vanhuyi ux6a 
byaooanficu. 

The best possession is known to bo ZaraOultra 
Spitama’s, that to him Ahura Mazdah will give through 
Asa the glories of blessed life for ever, and to those 
who practise and learn tho N\ords and actions of his 
Good lleligioD, 

I>til ‘possession’. Tlio Pahlavi version varies in its 
treatmout of this word. It transcribes tho word as lit and 
mostly explains it by x^'fistak ‘ possession’, hut also by 
x'uhiin ‘ desire’ (as in this place), \'ast or s' jhut. Tho 
word is a derivative of acs- ‘to be master of’» It is a not 
uncommon word, as in Y-J9’’ vt> iltJ vahistom ‘what 
is best in j’our possession’ and Y4G’’ jaOrd vanbous ma- 
uanhO llta xIaOrom ‘where the kingdom is in the posses- 
sion of Good Thought’. 

sravi 3 Sg. Aor. Pass, ‘is heard, is known (to bo)'. The 
same verbal form is found h\ice more in tho Gathas 
vaU ‘ho was named*. Y33“ mraoi ‘it was said’ with 
short il. Other examples occur in tho later Avesta 
(Pcichell, Aw. Elcmcntarbuch, p. 120). 

Mills has endeavoured to follow the Puhla^i bj trans- 
lating *his best wish has been heard, the prayer of Zar- 
tushtar’. But ‘IkjsI uish* is not ‘prujer*. The tsuuskrit 
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version, though giving ‘I desire’, separates the vahista 
from istis seeing in vahista *the other world’. Neither 
Pahlavi nor Sanskrit understood sravi. • 

y§zi distinct from lator Avestan yezi ‘if’, a distinction 
apparently recognised also by the Pahlavi which renders in 
six cases by an, ke or ka, twice by hakar e but always 
hakar **• for yozi. Here yezi introduces the noun-clause. 
Mills’ ‘si [vel ut]’ is not justified but he renders correctly 
‘that’. 

daf injunctive in future sense as referring to the 
future and eternal blessings fij'apta hvauhovim. 

asai hacd, in according with asa, through asa. “From 
Righteousness moved” misses the point. 

ayaptfi: Mills’ “attainments of effort” is a vague mean- 
ingless phrase, proposita feheiter attacta is little better. 
The Sanslrrit gives variously samrddhatvam, ai^varyam, 
odhyatSi, eampattib : blessings, glories. It is here 
explained by the appositional hvanhovim blessed life. 

“To him, the great Spitama” is not in the original 
where ‘ZaiaDustra Spitama’ is given quite simply in nam- 
ing himself. 

yavoi vispai a is strangely omitted from the English 
version. 

yaeca hoi daban “Grant him them who deceived 
him” is an attempt to make yaeea ‘and them who’ a 
second object to dat, and hoi an object of daban in the 
dative : dab- in the sense of deceive takes an accusative 
objeot regularly. But daban should mean ‘practise’ 
coupled here with ‘learn’, hence either dab- practise is a 
separate verb or daden is to be read with that meaning. * 

saskonca, ‘and they learn' (past tense of habitual 
action). In form sasken is perf. piet. (pluperfect) of sak- 
to have understanding, Sanskrit iaknoti he is able, 
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reduplicated saska-with secondary endings. Mills attempts 
to take the word as a noun without explaining the form: 
discipulos (que). He finds the -ca inconvement and 
ignores it in his translation. This same mistake explains 
his “ Good Faith’s true, learners” and his taking uxSa 
syao{)anaca as instrumentals instead of accusatives with 
daenaya vanhiiya. But daban saskonca ‘they practise and 
learn’ makes good sense, explains the verbal forms and 
does no violence to the construction. Why Mills should 
object to accusatives at the end of a sentence vhilo 
accepting instrumentals, is not clear. Neither the 
Pahlavi nor the Sanskrit versions justify his ‘ learners 

2. a^ca hoi scantu mananha uxSais syaooanaisca 
xsntim MazdS vahmfti fraoro^ yasnfjscil 
kavaca Vistaspo ZaraOuHris Spitaino FerasaostrascS 
dunhO erozus paOO yqm daenqm AhurO saosyantO dadSi. 

Then let them seek with thoughts, words and 
actions his pleasure, gladly for Jfazdah’s praise, and 
seek his worship, oven the Kavi ViUaspa and Zara- 
Oustra’s son the Spitama and FrasaoUra, making 
straight the paths for the Beligion of llic Saosyant 
which Ahura ordained. 

scantu. The Pahlavi rendcrer thought to see in 
this word the same root sak- to learn, not knowing the 
forms which hak- must have in the reduced grade namely 
sk- or SC-. Aryan (that is Indian and Iranian) a initial 
became h before vowel but remained before consonant. 
Hence hak- alternative with sk- to follow. 

xsnum hak- ‘to seek the pleasure of’ occurs also in 
y48’'. It is here joined with yasuqsca. 

fraore^ also Y30® from fra-vrt ‘with preference* 
hence ‘ gladly 

Mills : conficiuuto fet doctrina restituuntoj for scantQ 

n 
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becomes “ may they render ’* in the English. Neither 
assigns any definite meaning to the original, fot dootrina 
restituuntoj appears to be an attempt to follow the Pahlavi 
but is an impossible sense for a word which he then 
explains by ‘ render 

“ Pure rites to adore him ” for vahmai * a fraorei 
yasnr^sca is not only ‘free* but does not correspond at all 
to the Avestan. “ Ztirtushtar*s true princes” is prepos- 
terous and is not to be got from ^jaraOnstris. Nor is 
Erasaostra a member of the Spitama family, but of the 
Hvogva, if “ Era&haoshtra, tho Spitaman” means tins. 

ddaho ora7.Qs pane ‘making straight tho paths’, da- 
combines the meanings of the two roots dha- and da-, here 
‘make’ suits better than ‘give’. 

dSnho is nom. pi. of an adjective dil*. 
y^jm daont^m AhurO saosyantO dadai ‘forthePeli- 
gion of the Deliverer which Ahuia established’, standing 
for daSnayfii saosyuntO yqm AhurO dada^ with the noun 
attracted into the relative clause, 

Y4G‘ has a similar idea: hvo tong frOgd paomeng 
hucistOib carat (he shall go before aud prepare the ways 
of the good Doctrine). 

MiWs : ‘Straight paths they bestowing, and the Yaith 
of the Prophet which Ahiira will give is decidedly obscure 
arid will not yield any satisfactory sense. How could 
they, Vistaspa and Erasaostra give “ the Faith of the 
Prophet” the Faith “ which Aliura will give” ? Nor does 
his grammatical explanation of y^im as (qnam) [et earn] 
[quamj convince, especially his insertion of [etj to which 
nothing corresponds in the original. 

3. tamca tu Pourucista Haecai.-aspana 

Spitami yezivi dugodr^m ZaraOustrahe <; 

vanheus paityastim manawho asahya Mazddsca taib^o 
daf sarem. 
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aOa. horn farasvri Owa xraowo. : spani&t*"^ armatois huclan- 
varosva. 

And him indeed 0 Pournrista, descendant of 
Haeca/aspa and of Spitama, j'oungest of ^araoustra’s 
daughters, he hath appointed as one to enjoin on thee 
fellowship with Good tThought, with Asa and Masidah. 
So take counsel with thy own understanding : as one 
of good insight practise the most holy works of 
Armaiti. 

tu particle of emphasis Vedic tu (though it may al- 
W'ays bo considered a vocative, ‘thou ^ ’) 

paityastim drU sarom, ‘he has appointed as one to 

enjoin fellowship with’. 

paityastim is paithvd-ti-, root da- in reduced grade, 
hence meaning “repetition, stimulating by repetition”, 
Y35® paityastarom ‘ stimulator 

satem aco. sg. depends on the verbal noun paityastim. 
The Pahlavi Tenderer mistook the word for the Pahlavi 
sar ‘head’ and glossed sarem by sardarih. But 
the meaning ‘union, fellowship’ can be clearly seen 
from the passages in which sar- occurs of, Y40^ wdth 
Y41®. The cognate verb sar-, only in the Gathas YdO®, 32^ 
51* ‘to unite ivith’ is connected with Greek xeq«h«i. 

paityastim (he reads paityastom) suggests surpris- 
ing derivations to Mills (p. 009) from yat- (in spite of 
the long a) or ah- with the moaning ‘striver’ or 
‘assister’j or “ p^ti + dsta = householder ? ” or “astern = 
house-holder ?” In his Latin version auxilium afferentem, 
in the English ‘friend’. 

sarem is translated by principem [vel tutolam] which 
becomes “as help” in the English, in an attempt to 
make something of the Pahlavi sardarih. 

‘spenista Armatois/ Mills: ‘with piety bounteous’ 
is taken as an epithet of xrafiwa ‘wisdom’, with the natu- 
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ral result of obscurity. ICor can varosva well stand 
.without object, for which hudfinfi will certainly not 
serve, hiidaiui- ‘of good insight* is applicable only to 
persons: ‘res sapiontes’ is meaningless. 

“Of prudence wise worker” .shirks the difTiciilty and 
ignores the construction. 

4. tom zi VO sporodfi uivaranl ya, foSroi vida^ 
paiOyaoca vdstryaeibyo atcfi x'aetaove 
asauni abavabyO mauanho vanhous x^onvai haiihus mom 
baodut> 

Mazda dadut Ahuro daenayai vanhuysli jiwOi vispai u. 

Earuestlj will I lead her to the faith, that she 
may servo her father and her husband, tho husbandmen 
and the nobles, as an udherout of Asa serving 
adherents of Asa. The glorious heiitage of Good 

Thought shall Mazdah Ahura give to her good 

self for ever, 

sporodiX nivaranl ‘ I will convert her, with zeal*. 

spoTod- as a noun fern., Sanscrit (Vedio) sprdh- 
‘ contention*. Other MSS. give sporodani varani ‘I strive 
for, I choose’ but two such verbs should bo connected with 
-cii, as in verso 1. Tho meaning is decidedly inferior. 

vidai ‘she may serve’. Tlio same words also in Y61®. 

^lills; quo patris me obtineat explained to mean 
quoniam a patre donante mo obtineat ‘ since he receives 
rue from my father’, is against the f 06 roi dat. of the best 
MSS. and requires ‘ me ’ of which tho original has no 
trace, vaed- with dat. in meaning of * servo ’ suits well 
for tho five datives. Especially it saves the -ca of paiOy- 
aoca. which inconveniences Mills’ translation where it is 
omitted. 

‘asauni righteous woman* nom sg. fern, in agreement 
with ya here fern., not instr. sg. 
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mam baodus and the other manuscript variants 
remain uncertain. Hills gives various guesses on p. Gil 
which merely show how little certain he considered the 
G-athio text and language. Comparisons such as hdt with 
Vedio bat are worthless. “ And mine bo the insight” is 
impossible: me for ‘mine* could not stand first in a 
clause. (See however Kent, Iianguage IV. 2. 1928.) 

VO Gathic dative ot 2 pi. prou. used as a particle, as 
elsewhere in the later Avesta. Hills’ vestrum or vos or 
your (offered bridegroom) (p. 010) naturally docs not 
appear in his English version. 

daenayai va?Jhuyai ‘to her good self*. Jlills: “for the 
good Faith’s advancing” ignores the meaning of ‘cons- 
cience’ or ‘ self ’ which daend has, particularly clear in 
the plural, as in daSafibis in verse 5; nor can such a 
moaning bo got out of the dative alone, while it leaves 
dadfli without an object. The construction is Ahuro 
hanhub dadai ‘Ahura shall give the heritage to her good 
self’. 

The whole of the ‘free translation’ is incoherent, the 
changes of thought abrupt and obscure. Tho ‘poetical 
a’epctition’ ‘poetic diction and Iranian usage’ spoken of on 
p. 010 arc certainly no justification, nor is thoro any 
proof that a e have a “ graphic response of tho bride”. 

5. sax'oni vaayaninabyo kainibyo mraomi 
xsmaibyuca vadomno menca 1 mr^zdasedum 
viiOclodum daeuubis ab 5 'a 8 U ahum yo vanlioub manatihO 
ava. VO anyo uinim vlvonhatu tat zl hoi husononi auhat. 

Teachings I address to maidens marrying and to 
you, giving counsel. Lay them to heart, iind know 
them in your solves in earnest attention to the life of 
Good Thought. Let each of you seek to excel the' 
other in Asa, for that will bo a prize for him, 
vadomnO ‘giving counseV. Tho variant vacdomnO is 
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surely less satisfactory “knowing them ” even if we under 
stand ‘ having special knowledge*, vadomno with reference 
to ‘counsel’ assures the value of the ‘Teachings’. 

TQonca 1 mqj'dazd.um. There are two words which 
have influenced each other: (1) mand- ‘to hold m the 
memory’ cognate with Greek jiaMv ‘learn’ pres, mon .dad- 
Y28S 63®, (2) maz-da, ‘to hold m the memory’ 

, y45*9®\ The separation into two parts natural in the 
second verb maz-da- which is compound was extended also 
to the unoompounded mand-. Mills rejects the correct 
meaning and suggests man in the sense of mrjm ‘me’ 
in which case I is inconvenient and m^zdazdOm is trans- 
lated “ heed yo my sayings ‘ mo ’ has therefore to 
mean ‘ my sayings 

daSnabis ‘in your owm selves’. Mills ‘law's’, praccepta 
rehgiosa attempts to connect it withdaen.1 ‘The Religion’ 
but the plural cannot be applied to this religion, nor 
does daena in that sense occur in the plural. “Eeli- 
gious precepts or laws” is a guess which the existence oi 
data- ‘ law ’ makes improbable. The meaning ‘ self ’ singu- 
lar and plural is frequent. 

abyasta is abi-yas-ti- root yat ‘striving for’ abyasta loc. 
Eg. ‘in earnest striving for’. Mills supposes it could bo a 
pres, stem athematio of which no trace is to be found in 
this verb though three presents yata- yataya- and yataya- 
occur. 

“ By these law’s which I utter strive and obtain ye ” 
is grammatically impossible and in its freedom ignores the 
original va^odum, inserts ‘ which. I utter’ and ‘ obtain 

vivouhatti van- ‘to overcome’ j desiderative, ‘strive to 
surpass’, not ‘ cherish ’ which no word van- means. ‘So the 
home shall be blessed ’ omits to translate ‘hoi’ that is, 
‘to the one who excels’, and consequently gives a mis- 
taken impression — felicitas in vita conjugali ‘happiness in 
married life’ is inconsistent with hoi =‘to him’ not ‘to any 
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one of you’. 

husenam ‘good recompense, prize’ root ban- to gain, 
Sanskrit san-. Mills wishes to derive it from the root 
say- ‘to dwell’ hut husayana- is the derivative where, as in 
other words of this root, the diphthong is retained. A 
suffix -ana is therefore impossible in husenom. 

G. ifla-l haiflya naro afla jonayo 

drOjo haca raOemo yome spasufla fraidim 
[drnjoj ayese [hois pi,") aj tanvo para vayu ; beradubyo dus- 
x^araaem nijsaJ x'aOram 

drogvodobyo dejif-arataeibyO antXis a manahim ahUm 
merangaduyc. 

So is it truly ye men, so is it ye women. ■What- 
ever happiness you look for in union with the Druj 
shall bo taken away from your persons. ' To the 
companions of the Druj shall bo ill food, crying woo ; 
bliss shall flee from tlio dospisors of Eight. In that 
way you destroy for yourself the spiritual life, 
hainya instr. sg. ns an adverb ‘in truth’. I a particle 
of emphasis. ' 

diujO hatil rafloraOi (written Tri5am6 before the 
following y-) loo. sg. ‘in connection, dependence on the 
Druj’. 

yomo frjidim ‘whatever advantage’, 
spasii'la, the form is wrong, the pres, stem should be 
cither spasuu- or perhaps spnsya- A similar case arises 
48' ({saiuta. 

'The third lino is corrupt, by omitting drQjo and the 
nniutolligiblo hois piai the metro is restored and ayese 
tanvo par.X can bo translated “ it shall bo taken away 
from their person ”. This is obviously conjectural. 

Mills takes I for nominative plural, but only oblique 
cases of this enclitic pronoun occur (Eeiohelt, Aw. Elem, 
p. 20D). 
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His translation: ‘Thus real are these things’ is 
therefore impossible. 

On p. G13 ho rofors riflamo to ratha “a ^vaggoncr, 
a guido ” but gives no explanation of the form. Ho 
renders “ giving progress”. 

His treatment of yoma is unacceptable, yo - yo 
is quite* diSeront from mo, inoi for which mo could not 
bo written. “I guard over my (faithful)” cannot bo extract- 
ed from the Avestan. 

The difTionlt third line becomes “ the Druj’s foul 
hatreds I pray from the bodj'” and is rightly marked 
with queries in the Latin version. uyesO certainly docs 
not mean “I exorcise”. 

vayu, borod- ‘raising the cry of woo T The form is 
against translating with a pass, part.^ “borne of vaju” if 
indeed that could have any meaning. 

dusx''aroQom x^'aOrom drogvodobyS “ill food 

to the evil, bliss shall flee”. So also the Pahlavi reads. 
Mills : “ her shame raarreth honour ” is guesswork. 

x^a{ira- ‘well-being’ is a frequent word in Gathas and 
elsewhere, for which the Pahlavi gives x'arih and the 
Sanskrit 5ubham. duix'araua- also in T3P° is rendered by 
the Pahlavi dusx^arisn ‘ill food’ a senso which fits both 
passages 

n<^sa^ is a reduplicated preterite of nas- to vanish 
perf. nonas- alternating with nq;s- from na-ns- as in 
y32’^ and 53k 

dajii-arata- ‘vanquishing, violating righteousness’. 
Mills expresses both drogvodabyo and daji^-aretaeibyo 
by his “ to those deeply evil”, an unsatisfactory brevity. 

manahun ahum is not as Mills translates “ mental 
life ” but the spiritual life m contrast with the corporeal . 
on the earth, cf. Y43^ ahya anheus astvato mananhaoca. 

7. aica V9 mizdem anhai ahya magahya 
yavat azus zrazdistO bunoi haxtayt 
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distinct from para meaning ‘before’. Mills gives “the 
fierce passion...... there before creepeth downwards” 

with “before” in spite of the Latin iiltraque. His 
commentary gives a further suggestion “ above and 
below”: ho was evidently unable to decide. ‘Before’ 
‘ beyond ’ or ‘ above * does not give any clear sense 
hence the obscurity of his English rendering. 

anqsai para as in verso G nqsut represents a redu- 
plicated preterite na-ns-ai of nas- ‘to vanish’. Mills’ 
remarks p. 615 about the nasal in the aorist are beside 
the mark. 

ivizayafla magom tom “separate from the covenant” 
expressing an hypothesis which is answered by at : 
‘if you abandon the covenant, then ivlzayaoS is vl 
with the root ha(y)' ‘to leave’. Mills guesses “ye bring 
forth” without attempting to explain the use of vi- 
in such a compound. His remark on p. 015 “ having an eye 
to the sexual allusions, and to the marriage occasion," 
indicates his method of discovering a meaning which 
gives no sense in Latin and English versions alike. 

vayoi ‘a cry of woe !’ in the later Avesta used also of 
a wolf’s howl : ve vayoi anhaitl apomom vacO “ then 
your word at the last shall be woe 1” 

Mills was unable to decide whether it was an address 
to Vayu one of the Baevas or a cry of triumph or a ory 
of despair : he gives each translation in turn. “ Ye ory it 
in triumph ” is an expansion to which nothing corres- 
ponds in the text. 

8. anais a du/.varosnanhO dafsnya hdntu 
zahyacii vispsnho xraosont^m upa. 

huxsafirais janarr^m xruneKjmca ram^mca ais dadatu 
syeitibyo vizibyo 

jrata is dvafso hvO doroza maroiftyuos mazisto mosuca 
nstu. 
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So let the evil-doers be deceived, and let them all 
howl abandoned to ruin. Through good rulers let him 
bring wounding and bloodshed, and peace from them 
upon the happy villages. Let him, the greatest, bring 
pain upon them with the bond of death. And soon let 
it be, 

anais a as in verse 6 ‘in this way’ an adverbial use of 
the instr. Mills ab illis disregards a which could not be 
taken with an instr. of the agent and is also ignored in 
the English rendering. “In their dishonour” is padding 
without anything ooiiesponding in the text. 

zahya- the Pahlavi version was led to translate 
zanisnomand by the apparently identical first letter 
but Avestan keeps the gutturals and labiovelaxs of Indo- 
European distinct hence gan- ‘ to strike’ Greek tpovo; but 
zan- ‘to be born’ Greek yovo;. zahya- could not bo con- 
nected with gan- ‘to strike’. Mills has followed the 
Pahlavi with “ to be crushed, osstinguendi”. The verb 
zah- occurs in Y60’ in the sense ‘ to abandon ’ and is 
cognate with Sanskrit jasate, 

xraos 0 nt(|m upa ‘let them howl'. Mills’ “ shrieking ” 
is quite suitable but “in anger” unjustified expansion, 
giving indeed a wrong idea — they howl because they are 
abandoned to ruin. 

jawarqm XTunar^jmca ram<|mca: the Pahlavi rightly 
takes these as three nouns though misled by another 
supposed resemblance to render jinarqm by jeh u mar. 
vixramh for xrunargm and armestih akarih for ram^mca 
recognise both words as abstract nouns : “ wounding and 
bloodshed, and peace ” as a result. Mills' “ the slayer 
to settlements cruel let' our champion deliver” is wide 
oven when compared with his Latin rendering. It is 
hardly paraphrase and agrees with no word of the 
original. 

syeitibyo vizibyo ‘to the happy villages’, syeiti- 
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is pres. pt. fem. of the not uncommon verb sya- ‘to 
rejoice’. The Pahlavi supposed it to be connected v;ith 
say- ‘to dwell’ but this root could not give such a form as 
a noun. We should also have looked for a connecting 
-ca which the Pahlavi in fact inserts : o manisn u vis. 
Mills followed the Pahlavi in his Latin version but the 
English rendering omits it. 

dvafso ‘pain, torment’ cf. dvafsa- y44“. The Pah- 
lavi seems to have confused the word with dafsnya- as 
in line 1 and the verb dab- ‘to deceive’, ignoring the 
initial dv- which completely severs it from such words. 
Mills followed the idea of the Pahlavi but was forced 
to give “ deceivers" in the English to make sense, his 
Latin version could not 3 a 8 tify such translation. 

IratQ, ar- ‘to set in motion’, here thematic pres, 
stem lyar- reduced grade ir-. 

IratQ IS dvafsO ‘let him bring grief upon them*. Mills* 
rendering “let him rout the deceivers” gives an im- 
possible sense to iratQ and confounds il and dvafsO, in 
spite of his Latin illos fallaciam which is far from 
meaning “ the deceivers 

It is difficult owing to the obscurity of the English 
to decide what was intended by “ through death's chain 
the greatest’’. 

9. duzvarsn^is va^o rasti toi narepis arejis 
afisasa dejlt-areta pesQ-tanvo 
kQ asava ahuro yo is Jyat^us homiOya^ vass-itoisca. 
a? Mazda tava xsadrom ya orazajyoi dahi drigaove vahyo. 

To men of evil creed belongs the place of corrup- 
tion. They who seek to diminish the worthy and 
despise righteousness, forfeiting their body, where is 
the righteous lord who will rob them of life and 
freedom ? Andthine, Mazdah, is tho kingdom whoieby 
thou givest the bettor portion to tho right-living 
poor man. 
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which in turn governs the accusative arojis. The 
Pahlavi has nirfsenend “ they diminish Mills’ remarks 
on a^asa p. 6l9 need not be considered. 

dcjii-areta- is the same word as in verse 6 ‘despising 
righteousness*. 

The rest of the verse is clear. 

homioyai is ham. miOya^ from maefl- ‘to send out’ 
probably connected with the Latin mittere with which it 
agrees in meaning. 

vahyo ‘that is better, the better portion’. 

The form of the gen. sg. of ZaraOustra in verses 1 
and 3 namely Zaradustrahe instead of ZaraOustrahya can 
be explained by the consideration of the mode of writing 
originally employed to record the Avesta. All known 
Iranian alphabets, excluding of course the cuneiform 
syllabary of the Aohaemenian inscriptions, are of Semitic 
origin, that of Muhammadan times from the Arabs, all 
the others from the Syrians. The earliest known Pahlavi 
document dated B.O. 12 found at Avroman is in an old 
Aramaic alphabet, the middle Persian manuscripts from 
Turfan both western and eastern are likewise in Syrian 
alphabets. The Sasanian inscriptions in two scripts are 
equally Semitioandfrom them the book Pahlavi is derived. 
These alphabets all express the consonants but have in- 
BufScient means to indicate the vowels. Certain consonants 
y V, were employed to suggest the vowel although imper- 
fectly since long and short were not always distinguished. 
As these letters were optional, we meet with full or 
defective writing. In the case of ZaraDustraho the termi- 
nation -he would be represented by hy. 

Now -hya would be written either -hy’ or -hy, -hy 
would thus have both the values -he and -hyju Wo aro 
therefore justified in reading ZaraOustrahyS in accordance 
with the usual Gathic usage. 
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J jl J 5 0^^ J ^ oU Lu ^ ^ Ijr I, 

fj- fcUl cjs J L* J jJJ 

J >j\Aj il— J5 Oil* Ij J jtj ^jILa 4 » .i 

^ jWj* J 3^ *3^ oaU- i ^ A»^y: o.*_U 4-> OiU- ^ ^ 

“^j?" iJ-j* *i4*j ^ *^ J •jV' J* 

-^. £>■ 

i3*^_;J j^l* J »UJ 1 * iil> AZtji^ ^ ^ I jl 

iJLil^ J J_jS*> 3 J ^ 3'^'^ tLil* jl S o-> 

JT t3l^ 'j O^J 3 (>^3 ^ xj^ 3-^; ^1*3 J 

^*^3 ^ 3 J*^ 3 ^ Jjlju* iT-^ JjIsj 

3 *i^-n** k 3 *j^.3^ 3^ **’ 

» 2 — J ^ ij}j^ w.«;-»> *^3i V ^ C/^ ^ 

u^l iJ-#l?* jU j5**^3 

(^Jl ^U; o3j« ^3^ ^ *^1 c^ O*.^ 0.3; (>• * *; 

lAJ^ 3^ 3 jl 

J *lZSj^ fxU ^^J 3 j_^ j> jIa ^ J *^.0 

{^Iji jIma tit 3 lAiS-l^ *— *^3*^3 3 »J^ 

liwl (jl) 4 jLL_ 5 (JJls (^^ 3 ^** *SfU^ c)jl* li 

oXt 3 zSj^ jl?^IJU Aw jA* ^y J3-»3 J* ^ 
Aji^lsl \j 4i^3 (jij ^ ^ a;^U jcUs- j r3® 

Ajjy ..^1 SA|* jl J-Z^ 3 ^V. 3 '^l 3 fl.^1 Jil5 3 

><>■ yk 3 4^3-1 ^ Aj\i jj«iw 3^ i.$Ut» 3 ^3^3; 3 w— 1 iS's^ 

a 373; ^ (3^ J® ^0*3 (3*.^ t^l^^ 3* f3* ‘^. 

*> .l *^.l ^ *3; A*l3>-y cj^ 3! t$Uj 3 
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(*\c j J f-W*. 4*1 

J ij J>- } Jj^ ^ *-^Eg**3 vJ^ jl 4^ 1 l» _J 4l^l3_^J 

C^\ ji OjJii ftAi a ^ jLi ^ J 3U^ 3 

jl 1 jl 3 JjjU I3 J U (JU-li 
b 1^3'^ i i l5 3 3 

..li— 1 aIw) a t^JIa> 4 j L» 

1 ii*5'3ii j2)L>1-»31 U ^j^j* 4JU« jl|^ 4— *33^ fl/ 3 5 
^ i 0^33^^ ^ ^ JlI>U (J ^3 53^ fl" iij\ *^31 
jlj 1 -ul >li^ 3 ^ If* 1 JU*] 3 0^33*^ 3 3 

3^0^ ji^ '■^-^ 3* Ai>Ul>- ..j-jSr 3 ijl ^^3 3 v:.>;U. 3 ^ui 3 j,ol 3 
*3^ 3 J? ** 3^ 0't^3^^ <-5*^ 3 0^-3 5 3^ (3^3 

tjji 1333^ (jlw3 3 0V^3t *332 0^.^ 

O^Ji 3 3^1 ^ ^ <J'3'*^ ^ 3 v3^3^ »l>t8“3 3 4<^LJ 3 

\ j^\ ^l> 3 0^* J*. 0'c*33'^^ 3 

J ^ 3j\ XLJ C_^llb 3 3 \j b b \ 3 

Ij jlj i <J. 3*’ 3^>J^ **** •X**.r 3 3 Jb lfJ3jL.«l 3^U 

3 3>' C»^]u.4J I3 O^*?" 3^^ 4^A* 4lil»XJ \»j w>>kAa 3 ^3* ^ 1.3 
*3^ * 3 *^ 3I 4I3C b 4^3!^ 3 ^^ J <3*^ *53*4 CJ^C-i 

Ojbli i^jb jtK ^j'}^ 0*->3 3 4 M^j)aj 

zS 3^ s/^ C— 1 *53* aJL iU*A O3L.I 3^ f3* 

3 jIj 1 *33^ 3^ ^’.3^' ^ ^3 J 

Z^\X^ 3 3 w-c-\ 33 3 3 3 kl.*-^ 3 jJ* 3^ C-^L-jI 

^ ‘■J bU.lj 53^ 4li.\> ^^33 3 3*33 r3^ 3^ 3 

J 3 Jt3^' *b c3i.^ 3^ ^ ^3 3 '^‘H333t* 33*1 
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J U 3 U Ij U j ojd cAs- j 3 

^ j\^ j Ojti >j:>- Jj Ij »j‘^J 

i ji ji 'Jbtlj d ii.»*»* _5 i d cf^J 

JUZil oIJl*£ _j OU)Ua£ jJjJljli ji J *ai 
ljU al A^l oL>3 ^la ^j!* 1 li— s 

j^ V"^ ** *^. Oj^ s *5^ 

J ■«- ^ Ci*lP^ Ij) Lai *A) U 

(^Ulfel M (J1 i lt?jUj ixJu_) jOj* ^ (iwil Ji*M^ V* 

3 AiL. K ' JiJUliA j**3 ^ ^ 

jl 1 U ■Ajl34<jlAjl<^33^ xLLlb jl Jlial 3 

tSJiji Ji cJVa i^X-a •Jt»> If'l 33-0* (^1 a jA ^ 

t .J^loi l5i^ ^ 

*-^ ^ 0V^,7i^ Ju* 1 »|a 3 ^IoaIhI 3 ^M..» *— 

<J. 3^*7 If- 1 jl 3IS3 ^ IpJl L ^ 3 pi 35I 

J f^* ^ J 

J— 1 *533 ^ 3 cil ^ 3 33- 3 330 3 3 

j j ry ^ 3^ 4^0.^ p 

^3^ 3 ^31^. 3 3 »/33 3 ii^3*.3^ 3 *^3*3^ 3 ^3^ ^3=^3 

— 1^3i»>ui 3 oyy3^ 3 *^3^^* j' 3 (y^3jl ^ 

3 ^ . 1 . T ....a 3 JI3 3 ^I .«Ia 3^ I 

j3»- 4^ 1 jl il 5 (.^^r 1^13^^ iXL^ ^Us JjI ,_^LaJ>i 

b (4^ ^ ^ b Ii4a\£.3 4j LJ" U C^l 3 4la^^ 

lift p^jZ I3 1 p ^I i...* 

pl35l4jlft3 •tXt,_JL«> t5l_^_,l 3^ osLm* c3j wiyl* 3^ 
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*^ j^j c*—l /J3L LUa^\ j J js ^Jujk U S Lii 1*— - * ^1 ji 

f\_j.sl J • i™>i. Ij S_p- (_5'^ J *jU jJ j5 

'i ^ Cij^ ^ \j C^J i3. j 

M-AkIwjI *>— ^-jJcJUj iljili ji faUl •j's^ ol^.l CJ^3a^ j* 

_P ‘^*'1 J* J (1)'^ ^ U I 

(Si ^ J 0"^ 

jAli 5_5 ji« ^Lil J.lc j\ 

j2}1 aS* ^ *i.^l&*x* 

i.J?’ ^ j-£- J oaIm* ^ L— j J jJLt j s • ^js 

dl tAju»i) J 4;^ jS «i»«\ *^Ji - ^ Al»1 J\ 3 I i 0^ 

uL^ j ^ ^ ^ J' 

iS .^ jl ^dlc' aljujl S •bOlj j jli ^ 0^^ 
4 jU J\ 4lild>-l 3 {S^j> \SJ^ 3 

kXftd w^l ojI ji^ ^ c«*^^ \j 

S c*-l ^1 _$ ji i^A* j 

i_--g> iJkJ J jilt 44 JuJ 4*~. ^ J ^ U ^ y^ 

kZ^ • 3^ 5 OWj-J j OUjf^ J C^ C*-** J 
uUsl 3^ diiL^ ja ^ c?.s^ y 

J*w 0^ (^ji>ljjl ji jS j^t JU a- ^_l ji 4^J \* y J ^3 j 

^[mj j\ 0^ y^ Ai^lij- c*-*i u'j'* ^ J.>^ 

D' yJ J 0*^' J ‘^y 

,^1 »a_j» lii jM jlyi Oy^y 

\y ^y ‘^J ^ O jT j»! jl 
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1 jUl^l li J eJuJJ J^ JLcUj* 

iZ.«JU» J jjc Juil^ p5 _j*I J:U> ^ f^' * ^ 

JJ)\^ <diiU-o A-^ ji ^ZJS'^JP»J^ A^U:v Jli\ iiS^ ^ J 

^3_j* C^\ qLI jiJ 5_3^3 ^Ui _j\ Uai* \t^ \ S 0*^' -)^ ^ 0^ 

Ic-iXa lAAli iXiJ (JuJ^d ^io)! 1 (^Uw-3 JuA i.»M0 3 tiiJl^ 

1 «J^^ 3 WW.1 cS^ 0^ (^LjI j) 1 olju I* aS^ iXwL 

j2jI^ j ^ ^1 Ja-wJ 

0^3 0^ j3j*^ 0^ j^^iAiU 3^, ^ aS* 

^\» A5 3^* 3 ii)j\a ca3Lj\ ^joA^- Alirj 3 a iJLt^^^ 

AJ.I* 3 Oils al^ li^ ^ 

La 

J^(^ *^. *3-«« ^y,! 

I3 c-^L-j 1 fc_fijU>3 jaImI ^ c— *1 3*1 (^1 3^ tj'' y.^ jy* *«A-Aft aj 

*“-^. 3^ *3^' U 3 ^/*^ 4S3u>- ijla 

^Ll’ 15*^J*J 3L I jrl alia) 05-f\ y.^ 

j^. {y <^y ^ J^. 4^5=* »3> 3^3^^ «.wlyl3^ 3 

^ fl \y ^ y“ ^ ^ f iAa>^ 

l* (iij 3 AisU 3 j *-'3^ 3 

c-jS* f U 1 ^3^ pfc ^_1 ^ 3 3 (ij j ^ *^,l> *3^* 

^^3 *^**'J ^ jL,«Aa 

j^\» c*-33 cS^ 3 C-'y ^ 3^ W^ y.^ ^ ctJ 

**33^ j* fy ^yj *3l3^U c*-*3> l>^*?’3^ 3^ 4^U^ 

3 c*-^ 3 •S3> *4ia *^SUj1 ^Ic j5 cr^yr3 ^ ^ 

^3 •— -y^ 3'^ ^ 3 •^3 *ic»^M^ 3 jf* 3^f^^ ^ iliOiAA 3 
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o^j oyf ^ iji' ^ ^ ijo^^ 

Jt .jj jili J)_U ^ jt. S 3_,U gcjlj! lijl ol* ^ J-_;; 

li'it ji ^ o— iij f l)^ (>• 

3 iA^\^ ^ ^ y^ ^ *i.^!Uj1 

J V *Xi\.J jLl 4L]»3 ^1 fL^l ji ^1 

^1 OjI 4j^l<JUl jlS^ ^ 4u1^ 1^ aIjUi^I A^iLnS* 

iJlIU ^ «J^ 3^ 1.^*^ 3^ 

*.jL,»i» (^ld\ jd ^d^JLA]L>t ^ 

■Uli t^u 4J yi jl tS^. ^ 1^ iS^J* 

ji Ja j 0^ iS^J 3^ 4l-jta *-‘*;^ w—l kl**.fc j 

U 3 k»>aljl ^ 0^*^,^'^ 

iSyt J>ls li* typ jj^ \j Ja^ ^_\ ay- t^-^isr 3' 

iyi jiJXt ^aljl ^^lil ^ -Xli f3^*^ <J“^ til* 



ZABATHUSHTRA AKD THE AHUNAYAIRYA 
PRAYER 

Bt DasTDE CdR9ETJI Ebachji Pavbt. 

’We are told in Yasna (19.1-oj that the Ahuna- 
vairya Prayer had been proclaimed by G-od before the 
manifestation of the Universe, and yet the Aveata supplies 
us with no further evidence on the matter than this, nor 
could there be any reason for the supposition that the 
Ahunavairya Prayer had ever come into the knowledge 
and use of the Poriodakeshis, or that it had been propa- 
gated in the world by any personage previous to Zara- 
thushtra. On the contrary, the authorities that could be 
cited With regard to its use, actually go against any such 
assumption. I shall here endeavour to show, on the autho- 
rity of the Avesta itself, to whom was mankind primarily 
indebted for the promulgation of the teaching underlying 
the Ahunavairya Prayer. 

In the Horn Yasht, to begin with, we are told : — 

0 Zarathushtra] thou renowned in Iranvej, thou, 
first of all, sang and xopoatod tho Ahnnavaiiya, 
proclaimed (to be sung) four times. Thou covered under 
earth all the evil ones, that had been running over 
the world in the form of human beings previous 
to W 

The words which attract our particular attention in the 
passage quoted are paoiryOy ‘first of all and para almat, 
‘before this’. It was then Zarathushtra who first of 
all announced to the world the virtues underlying the 
Ahunavairya Prayer, and thereby struck at the very root 
of the powers of evil that had been triumphant before. 


1 Ys. 9. 14-li. 
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We are told, furthermore, in the JamiadYasht 
that : — 

“ The holy Zarathusbtra alone {aevo) sang the 
Ahunavairya, proclaimed (to bo sung) four times, and 
covered under earth all the cursed and despised 
evil ones”.* 

The word that is all important here, is aevo, ‘alone’. Zara* 
thushtra alone, by his teaching of the Ahunavairya 
Prayer, instituted into the world the purest worship of 
the One God, Ahura Mazda, disclosed and demonstrated 
the unfitness of the so-called daevas for any worship, and 
with a strong hand suppressed idol-worship and its evil 
eSeots. 

The Ashi Yasht introduces us to an allegorical 
interview between Ashi and Zarathushtra. Asbi ques- 
tions : — 

Who art thou, that rememberest me, because 
whose word {vacHm) I hear the sweetest of all ?* 
Zaiathushtra replies in self-introduction : — 

lam he, the first man (paoiryo viashyUko), 
that proclaimed righteousness {asha) to the world, 
and over whose birth nature had rejoiced.’ 

Now, with regard to the consequences, that attended 
upon the birth of the Prophet and upon the far-reaching 
effects of his teachings, we find it stated, that Ahriman, 
the source of all Evils, fled away from the surface of the 
Earth, openly confessing ; — 

All the Yazatas together could not drive me 
away, while Zarathushtra alone (aevo zara- 
iliusJitro) has succeeded in getting rid of me in spite of 
myself. Zarathushtra beats me hard with the 


1 Y*.19 81. 

3 Yl. 17*17. 

3 Yt I7‘I8 
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weapon of the Ahunavairya (alinnavairyo>>. 
snaitliisha), as if with a large stone, and burns me to 
ashes by declaring Asha Vahishta (t.e. the 
Ashem Vohu Prayer) just as a furnace melts metals. 
Spifcama Zarafchnshtra alone (aevo... 
spitcimo zaratliuslitro) is the man that totally routs 
me from the Earth.‘ 

One can easily see from this, that Zarathushtra was the 
first (paoiryo) and the only {aevo) person, who 
promulgated the teaching of the Ahunavairya. Wo have 
noticed how effective and how successful his teaching of 
the Ahunavairya has been. Tho work, that tried and 
baffled the earnest endeavours of the Yazatas themselves, 
was first of all successfully brought about by Zara- 
thushtra alone by his teaching of the sublime truths 
underlying tho Ahunavairya. 

We learn from the Fravardin YashV that 
Zarathushtra was the first lover {paoirya hang- 
Uanuslia) of tho Divine Word (ukhdha), that is, the 
Divine Message of tho Ahunavairya, of its hearing 
and learning {fcraoshcm,) and of its guidance 
and propagation {khshaihrem). Tho Fravar- 
din Y a s h t calls Zarathushtra tho first 
Initiate {paoirya fravaedha)^ and since ho tenders 
his loyal dedication equally to tho guidance and propaga- 
tion {Idisliallircm) of God’s Word, as mauifested in the 
Ahunavairya, it calls him the first Master {pah- 
irya fravaedhayamna). There can bo no more convinc- 
ing proof than'this to show that Zarathushtra, according 
to the teaching of tho Avesta, was God’s first Ini- 
tiate into tho mysteries of the Divine Word of tho 
Ahunavairya, and also tho first aster and 
Guide, as well as tho first Lover of tho Iloly 
Gospel of tho Ahunavairya, 

1 Yk. 1719,w. 2 Yt 13 S5. 
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Tlio Fravardin Yaslit then goes on to re- 
late the achievement'^ accomplished by Zarathnshtra’s 
Holy Mission on earth, and states that Zarathnshtra was 
the first (i.aoinjo) to put an end to the rule of the 
evil ones', that he was the first (paozryo) to realise 
Truth in all its fulness and to proclaim himself a wor- 
shipper of One God, Ahura Mazda, as opposed to the 
worship of the various Deities then in vogue, and to do 
away with all foims of idoI-worship.‘ He was the 
first (pfloiri/o) to announce (aoUita) and pro- 
pagate (/m?/ir«oG the W 0 rd (i>iZc/um) of the Mazda- 
worahipping Religion, as opposed to the Deva- worshipping 
Religion, and ho was the first (paniryo) to de- 
no u u c o in the world of men all evil laws as unworthy 
of worship and adoration.* 

The above references in the Fravardin Yasht 
lay repeated stress upon tho word paoiryo. They tell us 
how Zaiathushtra boldly exposed and firmly suppressed 
the outiages of tho evil ones, who wero a tenor to the 
world, and who conspired to foster vice and misery among 
humanity. Ho was the first to liberate tho earth from the 
tyranny of the wicked ones, to undermine and eradicate all 
kinds of idol-worship, and to teach by his precepts and 
example the Divine Haw, that inculcates tho pure worship 
of the Oue God. Zarathushtra was the first, we are told, 
to pronounce God’s Holy Word, and show the Path of 
Asha to mankind. 

The y a s n a (19*1-4), speaks of an interview in 
which Zarathushtra asks God : — 

' Which ‘word’ was it that Thou hast pronounced 
about me ? 

God replies to Zarathushtra : — 

The ‘ word ’ that I had pronounced about thee 


I Yt. 1389. 


2 Yt. 1390. 
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was tills Baglia of tho Ahunavairya. 

The wordings about me and about thee in the 
passage cited above are very significant. They show that 
Znrathushtra was God’s firsfelnifciate into the myste- 
ries of the Ahunavairya. Had any other person received 
tho initiation before Zarathushtra, the enquiry in tho inter- 
view should not have expressed itself in the words ‘about 
me’, bub should have been worded ‘ besides me and so 
the response should have been not ‘about thee’, but 
‘besides thee’. The contention, ‘here maintained, receives 
further confirmation from the wording of a similar inter- 
view between God and Zarathushtra, related in the Vandi- 
dad (chapter 2), and bearing upon the topic of tho preach- 
ing of the Religion of Mazda. It alludes to King Yima 
Khshaetaas having received God’s inspiration prior to 
Zarattiushtia to propagate the Religion. So Zarathushtra 
in his questioning justly chooses tho wording anyo ma?ia, 

‘ besides me,’ and 2^'^oiryo, ‘ first of all ’, and God aptly 
follows it up with the reply anyo thvat^ ‘ besides thee’. 

Turning once more to the Yasna (19.20), wo note 
below the catechismal passages bearing on our subject : — * 
God declared (the Supreme Word). To whom did 
fie declare it ? To the Holy One (that is, Zarathush- 
tra) of the spiritual and temporal worlds. (In) what 
(dignity) did He declare the Supreme Word ? ‘As the 
Most Supreme Monarch. To whom ? To the Holy, 
Supreme and Loyal One (that is, Zarathushtra). 

The word fravaka^ ‘ Supreme Word, or Formula’ , of 
which the above catechismal commentary treats, signifies 
tho Ahunavairya Prayer. God’s name is directly men- 
tioned, in the quotation under review, as the revealor of 
the Divine Formula. And though no direct mention is 
made therein as to the party to whom this revelation is 
made, yet wo have sufficient evidence to believe that the 
allusions and adjectives used make a distinct reference to 
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Zarathusiltra as tho reoipicnt of the revelation. 

In tho Vandidad (chapter 19) wo aro told that 
Ahrimau raises up a grim enemy by tho name of Buiti 
against the now Religion, and incites tho devil to destroy 
Zarathushtra’s noble faith in its very inception. Zara- 
thushfcra, wo are informed, biugs the Ahuua% air} a and 
puts the devil to flight.' Thereupon another demon 
Akamana rushes forth to destroy Zarathushtra, and ques- 
tions the truth of the new lloligion. Zarathushtra sings 
again triumphantly tho Ahunavairya, we arc told, and 
substantiates the verity of God’s Religion and of the Path 
of Asha.* This allegorical account of the Vandidad offers 
us a vivid picture of the dissensions and discords created 
by the wicked opponents of Zarathushtra, and informs us 
that Zarathushtra employs not tho carnal weapons of war, 
but tho powerful and effeobivo weapon of tho Ahunavairya 
in vindication of his sacred Rcligicn, and that by his 
teaching of tho Ahunavairya proves God alone to bo 
worthy of worship, denouncing thereby the very prineiplo 
of demon worship, and thus bringing about complete 
discomffturo of hts rivals. 

Wo learn from the Avosta, that previous to Zara- 
thushtra, threo great rulers and teachers of mankind had 
been gifted with tho Divine Inspiration to undertake the 
propagation of tho Mazda*worshipping Eeligion. These 
are Yima lihshaeta, Horn Frashmi, and Gaya Merethna. 
We are told in the Vandidad (chapter 2), that in 
reply to God's offer to Yima Khsbaeta to engage in the 
establishment of tho Religion, Yima Uhshaefca openly 
avows his utter incapacity to undertake so mighty a 
mission.’’ We are told in tho Horn Yasht, further- 
more, that even before Yima Khsbaeta, an illustrious 
prophet, by the name of Horn Frashmi, had received 
God’s Message to spread the Mazda-worshipping Roli- 


1 Vd 19 1 2. 


2 Vd 1910. 


S Vd 2*1,2 
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Br PuiNCIPAL VlOnUsnCKaAHA BnATTAOIIAKTA 

In' every roUgion there arc taboos and moral iu- 
junotiouB against certain kinds of impurity. Wc have 
in the saorcd laws of the Hindus injunctions against 
certain impurities, as wo find like injunclions in Avestic 
literature. In some cases the underlying ideas are too 
exactly similar as would point to a common source some- 
where in the history of these two sister cultures. 

The central idea regarding pure and impure things 
prevalent among the Iranians is that the fundamental 
and first principles, i.e. fire, air, water and earth must be 
kept puro and guarded against oil sorts of impurities 
for, such is the belief of those people that by their defile- 
ment everything on earth becomes impure. So thoir 
every endeavour goes to keep these first principles always 
pure and free from impurity. 

In the Hindu scriptures, too, wo come across similar 
injunctions against fire and water but nob bo stricb as in 
the former case.* 

In the Iranian scriptures death is held to be the 
chief source of impurity and so is the birth of a child. 
In the sacred texts of the Hindus, too, we find similar 
ideas. Here, too, death and the birth of a child are 
regarded as sources of impurity (asa«ca): 

Among the Iranians, as to a certain extent amongst 
tho Indians, we find the idea that whatever comes 
out of the body is as much impure as a dead body. So 

I ViSnu-SmrtU 71. Si J7: One rau^t uot throw aoy impure substauces 
into Ibe file, not Wood aot poiaoo, into the water. He must uot step over a 
fire, Dor warm his feet upou it. OJ. Uaua IV. 53 54. 
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breath is held to be impure and for this reason breath 
cannot be blown into to light a fire. In the sacred texts 
of the Hindus we come 'across similar injunctions.^ Both 
these scriptures regard pairings of nails and shavings of 
hair as impure. The Iranians believe that unless properly 
guarded by incantations these become the weapons of the 
demons. * ^ 

All indispositions according to them are the work 
of the demons, and so when one becomes indisposed he is 
regarded as impure. Women during menstruation are 
held to be highly impure and menstruation itself is 
regarded as the work of the demons, particularly if it 
continues for a longer time than is usual. There appear 
great similarities as to the duties prescribed for menstru- 
ating women, between the sacred scriptures of the Indians 
and the Iranians. We shall here discuss these similarities 
which would certainly show the original unity of these 
two cultures. 

As has been mentioned, menstruation, particularly 
untimely or prolonged, is regarded as the work of the 
devil (Vend. 1.19 ; IG.ll). In the Vedic literature also 
it is regarded as sin incarnate. In the Taittiriya Savu 
liita (2*5*1) we find a story where it is stated that Indra 
killed one Tvastr, a Brahmin priest, and gave one-third 
of the sin he acquired to women in exchange for some 
boons. This sin of killing a Brahmin appears in women 
in the form of menstruation.’ 

Both these people bold that menstruating women are 
highly impure. In the texts hero referred to the following 

1 Mftnu, IV. 9 58. liagnttnm.ul.hent>padhamtC’ 

Th:s IS a ver; old castom , and even la these days is preraleot atnoog 
certain tribes in rersn For this reason Iranian priests even to dsjr use 
a mouth veil {paiUiuna or For similar customs in other parts of the 

world see Fratot’s GoWeu BoujA, Vol. 11. p S-lO-tl, III p Ita 

2 Brahmahatjrayai hyc|a varmam pratimacyoatc.' 

Sa^ila 11 . £ 1 . 8 . 
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points paiticularly desorve our attention 

(1) Menstruating women are not only not to touch 

tho fire but for them it is improper to go near it or oven 
to look at it (Vend. IG.2.3; Sad Dar G8.1; Shayast La- 
Shayast 3.27.) We have similar ideas m tho Hindu 
Scriptures but to a moderate extent, there they are 
forbidden to touch the fire 5.7 Nagmvi 

sprset.) 

(2) In tho Iranian scriptures we have the same 
injunctions against water (Sad Bar G8.2.3, Shayast 
La*Shayast 3.33). In the sacred texts of tho Hindus, too, 
wo have the same idea (of. “ Niipsu snayat, see Vasisfia 
5.7 ; Baudhayana Grhya&utra 1.7.2C).‘ 

(3) Both the Iranians and the Indians hold that 
menstruating women should not look at the sun or other 
planetary bodies (c/. Shayast LS-'Shiiyast 3.19, and 
Vasisiha. 5.7 “ Na grahan mnkseta*')* 

(4) Among the Parsis for menstruating women it is 
forbidden to speak with any holy or pure person, as such 
talk defiles the person spoken to (Sad Bar G8.4.14 ; Sha- 
yast La-Shayast 3.29). In the Taittinya SamliitU H. 
5.1.5 we read “ MalavadvasasU jia savivadet *\ that is, 
one should not speak to a woman with stained garments."* 
By ‘a woman with stained garments (Malavadvasas), the 
author refers to a menstruating woman. 

(5) The Iranians hold that such women should take 
their meals out of pots made either of iron or zinc or 
some such common metal (Vend. 16. G, Shayast La- 
Shayast 3.34). The Vedio Aryans had the same ideas , as 

1 For similar ideas amoDg the aborigines, cf Golden Bough, Part VII, 
Vol.T,p 77. 

2 'Ibis idea IS prevalent among many other nations Golden Bough, Yol I, 
Part VII, pp. S5 ff. 

3 See also Baudhayana Orhyatulra l7.S2ff , rismt 71 58, and Manu 
XV 57. 
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can be ascertained from the following aphorism in the 
'Vasistlia-'Dliarinasastra 5.8 : 

“ Loliitayasena vU> ” 

Here it is definitely stated that the pot should be 
made of either copper or iron.' 

(6) It goes without saying that cooking by women 
in that state is strictly forbidden, for, food prepared by 
them is held to be highly impure. In the Iranian scrip- 
tures (Shayast La-Shayast, 3.12) it is stated that food 
within a distance of three paces from such women is con- 
taminated. The Indians definitely state that such food is 
impure and so cannot be taken {Tait Sam. II, 5.1.6; Vas. 
V. 10 ; Baiidh. I, 7.22; Gautama 17.10 ; Mariu IV. 208.)* 

(7) In one place (Sad Dar, 68.7) we come across the 
injunction ^ that two such women should not dine or sleep 
together. The second reading of the same test gives .that 
even their limbs should not be touched. The Hindu 
prototype of this rule is found in Vrddlia-Harlta-smTti IX. 
381-82, Atri-samhita 279-284, and Smriti^samuccaya p. 22, 
where it is said that two women in their menses should 
not touch one another. 

Then, by ordaining penances for a man, who stops 
the menstruation of a woman or through lust touches a 

1 The word lohitlyasa used here inaj mean i pot made of copper {lofutn). 
or a pot made of iron (ayaso), as said above But it may also mean a pot made 
of copper. Agreeing with the Avesta one should take the former rnemm". 

It may bo observed that according to Fiisispia ZJAat ntrtsiUra quoted 
above, Bau(l/i!/ana-Grhyasiitra 1 7. 84-35, and the source of both of their. 
TaitinVja 6’o7n/uttS.5.l7,the iQjaoctwn here ta with regard to dnnlt {pnm, 
^pibet’) It appears from it that the barley-drink referred to m the Avesta 
(Vend. XVI.7) is meant also id these Indian texts. 

It IS said in the Aresta (Vend. XVI.6, 711. 75) that a menstruating womnn 
can use a %essel made of any common raeta!, but not an earthen o«e, for 
according to the Iranians, if once defiled it cannot again bo made clean (Vend. 
VII. 73seq) Indians, however, believe that an earthen pot, though doflled 
becomes clean agiun if it is^burnt {S’a^ht smrti 16.1« Sinrif^amucCfiija, p dtS}. 
Therefore an earthen vessel can be osed 

2 Thia custom la prevalent among the natives of Bast Africa and New 
Guinea and other countries, Oolden JJou^h, Vol. I, Part ill, pp. 80*84 

V 76 
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menatxiiating woman onco or twice or thrice or even four 
times, the Iranian scriptures (Vend 16) show how improper 
these things were held to be In the Hindu scriptures, too, 
we come across such ideas many times ^ 

It 18 well known that the Hindus believe that mere 
touch makes things impure. But among the Iranians 
this belief is carried to an extreme (Vend 5 27 38, 
Shayast La-Shayast II, 69 ff ). Direct touch defiles, but 
even indirect touch defiles For example, if a man touches 
another, who has touched a dead body, not only the first to 
touch becomes impure but also the one who touches that 
impure man Sometimes we find Instances of successive 
defilement in the case of tenth or even twelfth person 
This law of such successive defilement holds good for 
menstruating women also (Shayast 11 61) Bub accord 
mg to the sacred law of the Hindus, such* successive 
defilement is carried only to the second person (see Mayiu 
V, 85 , Gautama sutta V, 29) 

For a detailed description of this idea the reader is 
referred to, the second and third chapters of the Shayast 
La Shayast (SBE, Vol V, pp 245 6) Here we do not 
quote the laws extenso, as what has been said before is 
enough to show the fundamental unity of the ideas, 
obtaining m such matters, prevalent among the Iranians 
and the Indo Aryans alike 


I See Tuatiri^a Sanihxia 11 & I 6 , Man« 3^1, 174 



THE LAW OP CONTRACTS IN ANCIENT IRAN. 

By J. C. Tarapobe, u.a., ll.b. 

Tho movomont of progressive 
. sooiotles has been a move- 

ment from Status to Con- 
tract. 

Maine. 

Contracts as vro know them in our everyday life were 
almost entirely absent in primitive society when the 
individual had no separate rights apart from the family 
or clan and hence could not enter into any contractual 
relations with others. But as soon as settled life comes 
into being and people get attached to their homes the 
conception of contract must appear before them in one 
form or another. Very slowly man learns to put reliance 
on another man’s word. In the early legendary tales of 
some countries we hod that a man of cunning is held up 
for our admiration. “In the Homeric literature, for 
instance, the deceitful cunning of Ulysses appears as a 
virtue of the same rank with tho prudence of Nestor, the 
constancy of Hector, and the gallantry of Achilles.”^ 
It is hence not surprising that amongst the Greeks and 
Eomana it took centuries for the conception of contract to 
materialise and then too it was very much enshrouded in 
certain formalities to be gone through by the contracting 
parties before the contract could be regarded as one 
enforcible in a court of Jaw. 

The ancient Iranians on the other hand were noted 
for their love of truth. This trait m their character was 
admired by the Greek writers of those days who came in 
contact with them. Herodotus, for instance, expressly 
states that the Persians think nothing so shameful as a 


1 Alaine, Aociest Law, Chapter IX. 
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lie.' With this rigid adherence to truth it is but natural 
that the Iranians should have early defined and classified 
different types of contracts and also elaborated the mode 
of enforcing them. 

The term used in the Avesta for a contract, Mithra, 
is very significant. Originally Mithra was the angel 
presiding over light, the Mtliir YasJit, one of the longest 
in the Yasht literature, being devoted to its exfoliation. 
The yazata also presides over friendship and love and is 
one of the Judges at the Chinvat Bridge where the souls 
of the dead come for judgment over the deeds done 
during the life on this earth. 

After this yazata we find a covenant or agreement 
itself called niithra. Mithra representing light penetrates 
the whole world, sees all things, with “ one thousand ears 
and ten thousand eyes” and is hence properly assigned 
the function of being the guardian and protector of all 
contracts and covenants. It is again Mithra who punishes 
persons w’ho break their word and commit a breach of 
tlieir contract. A man who breaks his covenant becomes 
a betrayer of the great yazata himself, and as a mithro- 
druj he brings on himself the fire and vengeance of 
Mithra. “The mitJuo-diuj brings death unto the whole 
country, injuring as much the faithful world as a hundred 
evil-doers could do.”-* The consequences of breaking a 
contract which the mithro’dtvj invites on himself are 
dire and dreadful, for Mithra in his rage takes away the 
power of his arms and legs, the light of his eyes and the 
hearing from his ears.’ 

A contract again did not affect the contracting 
parties only, but its effects were judged in accordance to 
its nature and the relationship between the contracting 
parties. A covenant made between two friends was 
regarded as twenty-fold in value. It became thirty-fold 


I Herodotus, I > §1S8. 


3 Yasht X.; §3. 


J Ibid., §23, 
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when made between two men of the same guild, fifty-fold 
between husband and wife, ninety-fold between two 
brothers and hundred-fold between father and son/ The 
value becomes thousand-fold between two nations and ten 
thousand-fold when made in connection with the Mazda- 
worshipping religion.® The high value attached to the 
covenants between nations shows the importance assigned 
to international treaties and the recognition given to 
jus gentium so well elaborated by the Roman jurists in 
their system of law. 

It is perhaps on account of such importance assigned 
to contracts that the iniihio-drvj was hated and shunned 
by the Iranians. “ Sad is the abode unpeopled with chil- 
dren whore abide the viithiO'diujs and the fiendish killer 
of faithful men. The grazing cow goes a sad dangerous 
way, driven along the vales of the mithi odrujs, they stand 
along the road letting tears flow down their cheeks."® 
Breach of contract was again regarded a serious 
crime against the whole society to be classed along 
with larceny and robbery, and hence the miilno’ditij and 
the 7«zV7iro-2ya (those uho injure Alitbra) are named in 
Yasna LXI., 3 along with thieves and robbers. Thus the 
ancient Iranians early recognised the importance of faith- 
fully observing their covenants and contracts, and the 
danger to the whole society arising out of their breach. 
They then realised that, as a people, contracts amongst 
them should be regarded sacred and inviolable. ATontes- 
qiiicu, the celebrated French philosopher and historian, 
(1089-1765), in his Lettres Pcrsancs, describes the Trog- 
lodytes as a people who systematically violated their con- 
tracts, and so perished utterly.* The ancient Iranians 

1 YasUX., IllC l 3 /M,§38. 

4 Vide ilaine> Ancient Law, IX. Maine, however, cxprc«seR hiS opinion 
that this was an etroncoas view adopted by .'lonteeqoieu as "the Troglodyte* 
attd ionniei powering etatea mtlo ■very smaU aUenUonio tha tLU- 

gation of Contract.” 
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needed no such lesson for their faithful observance of all 
contracts and covenants. 

Ancient Greek writers beginning with Herodotus and 
Xenophon have all admired the great respect to truth 
given by the ancient Iranians and the hatred shown 
towards deceit in any form by them. Herodotus even 
mentions that the Persians regarded “ telling lies as 
the most disgraceful vice, and of owing money as the 
next for the reason chief among many others that a 
man who is in debt will inevitably fall into some false- 
hood,"^ Xenophon notes that the Persians whole-hearted- 
ly taught their children to speak the truth,., and to be 
free from deceit and greediness so that trained 
in these habits they might grow to be more well-behaved 
citizens. Truth-telling was regarded as a subject of 
study.’’ All these passages, as well as the Avestic classifi- 
cation of contracts and the elaborate rules laid down in the 
Vendtddd for assessing the damages arising from breach 
of contract, go to establish the error committed by Rous- 
seau in his Dissertation on the effects of Art and Science 
upon Morals. This was the first of his great works which 
attracted attentiou'of the people of his times and one in 
which he states his opinions subsequently adopted by his 
sect. The veracity and good faith attributed to the ancient 
Persians are here repeatedly pointed out as traits of primi- 
tive innocence which have been gradually obliterated 
by civilization. Maine in his Ancient Laiv well demons- 
trates the fallacy of this statement. Eousseau wanted to 
impress his readers that the times in which the ancient 
Persians lived were so primitive and they were so much 
unadvanced in civilization that guile was not known to 
them and it was hence no virtue among thorn to find 

1 Herodotus I., §1S3. 2 Xenoplioo. lostitutio, Oyri, C, 33. 

S Nicol'ius of Damascus, Customs of Different Peoples See alio Plato 
(Pseudo Plato), Alcibiadea 1., 121f. “the most just nan teaches the bofs to be 
truthful throughout their life.” 
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people strictly oaxiyiBg out their 'word and observing good 
faith in all their dealings. This was an assumption based 
on incomplete data, without a proper study of the customs 
of the ancient Iranians. 

The Homan jurists classified their contracts into four 
divisions in accordance with the method employed in 
arriving at the agreement between the parties, viz., the 
Verbal, the Literal, the Heal, and the Consensual. Thus 
the difierent- classes were named from the formalities 
which were required to be gone through over and 
above the agreement. In Verbal contracts certain words 
were required to be used and in the Literal an entry 
in a ledger or table-book had the effect of conolnding 
the contract. The same was the result in the case of 
the Heal contract when the Hes or thing which was 
the subject matter of -theoontracfc was delivered. The last 
Glass of Consensual contracts included contracts like 
those of agency, partnership, sale, and letting or hiring and 
in which no formalities were required to be proved. 

In the Vendiddd contracts were classified into sis 
types. The first two classes were called the word-con- 
tract and the hand-contract. The former was a covenant 
in which the contracting parties arrived at an agreement 
by word of mouth. The next variety of contract was 
concluded by the striking of the hands by the par- 
ties concerned. The other four classes were known 
by the amount of the property involved, viz., a sheep-con- 
tract, an ox-contract, a man-contract, and lastly a field- 
contract.^ As shown by the Pahlavi commentators, the 
value of each of these contracts was fixed in the terms 
of money then used by the people. For this purpose 
a sheep was assessed at three * stir’, an ox at 12 ‘stir’, 
a man at 600 ‘stir’ and a field at upwards of 600 ‘stir’.* 

1 VendidSd, IV., §2, 

2 Prof. Darmeatetet in bis footnote to Vendjd&d, IV,, § 2, explains that 
A *ettr' was equal in value to four 'dirbems*. 
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If any party to a contract could not fulfil the 
same, the party had to pay as compensation or dama- 
ges the value of the article mentioned in the next 
class. If a word-contract was cancelled the man causing 
the breach had to pay the damages of a hand-contract, and 
if a hand-contract was cancelled those of a sheep-contract 
and so on,^ 

Again the VendidM makes it further difficult for a 
man to break his contract by laying down the principle of 
the joint responsibility of the family. The question is 
asked of Ahura Mazda “If a man break the word-contract, 
how many are involved in his sin ?” Ahura Mazda 
answers “ His sin makes the Nabinazdishtas answer- 
able for 300 years.’*^ > For a hand-contract the period 
becomes 600 years, and then by stages of 100 years for 
the other classes of contracts it rises finally to 1000 years 
for a field-contract. The Pahlavi commentators try to 
explain this responsibility by saying that the Nab^naz- 
dishtas or next-of-kins have to fear from the breach for 
the period mentioned in the Avesta text. The liability is 
again further sought to be limited by these commentators 
as “ only the son born after the breach is liable for it, 
the righteous are not liable for it; when the father dies, 
the son, if righteous, has nothing to fear from it.” When 
we come to the Eaviyats we find another interpretation 
put on the original Avesta text. The Nabtlnazdishtas are 
wholly given up, and we are told that the period mentioned 
in the Yendiddd is the period for which the offender’s 
soul shall abide in hell for his sm of having broken 
the contract.® 

It was not regarded enough that a man who com- 
mitted a breach of his contract should be made to pay 
damages to the other contracting party. The act was 
considered to be a wrong to the whole society and penalty 


1 Vendiddd IV., §§3*4. 




3 Qr. Bav,94. 
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was levied for the crime. The penalty laid down in the 
Tendiddd is scourging with stripes starting with 300 
stripes for breaking a word-contract, and by degrees 
using to 1000 stripes for a field contract.' The scale so 
laid down appears to be harsh and even barbarous at first 
sight. But we must remember that scourging was the 
punishment inflicted in early times amongst all people 
and if the codes of laws prevailing in Greece, Rome or 
any other country of the same age as the Yendidad were 
now extant we would have as surely found this mod© of 
punishment mentioned there. Again the Pahlavi com' 
mentators to the Veiididdd furnish ns with the important 
information that at an early date this form of corporal 
punishment was converted into monetary penalties or 
fines. Three hundred stripes were for this purpose 
assessed at 1800 dirhems. The commentary appended to 
Yendiddd, Fragrad XIV., §2, is very significant “ If he 
can afford it he will atone in the manner stated in the 
Avesta j if he cannot afford it, it will be sufficient to 
perform a complete Yazaslina (ceremonial).” This 
passage indicates how the various penalties were exacted 
in. accordance with the capacity of the wrong-doer, a 
principle recognised in all civilized societies giving con- 
siderable latitude to the presiding magistrate or judge to 
award a sentence after looking to all the circumstances of 
the case. 

In conclusion the following passage from the Mihir 
YashP well shows that in ancient Persia contracts were 
enforced without any distinction : — 

“ Break not the contract, O Spitama T neither the one 
thou hast entered into with one of the unfaithful, nor the 
one thou hadst entered into with a righteous one of thy 
own faith, for a contract is same for both the wicked or 
the righteous.” 


1 Vendidid IV., 
76 


2 YashtX., S2. 



ZTHE UNPUBLISHED TRANSLATION OF THE 
UPANISHADS BX PRINCE DAEA SHIKOH. 


By Mahesh Prasad. 

Just as a large number of Sanskrit works have been 
"translated into English in the recent time, Bimilarly they 
■were rendered into Persian when it was most widely read 
and understood in the East. Among them are 50 Upani- 
shads, many of which occupy a recognised position in 
Sanskrithterature and philosophy. The enlightenedPrince 
Hohammed Dara Shikoh is known to all- It was due to 
his creditable eSorfc that an adequate rendering of the 
SO Upanishads was accomplished in Persian under the title 
of ‘ Sirr-ae'Akbar ’ ^ i.e , The Great Secret. But it is 
■S. matter of great pity that as he was not fortunate enough 
for the throne, in the same way the lot of his meritorious 
Upanishads cannot be said a good one, because a number 
■of Persian renderings have been published, but the Persian 
Upanishads, as far as my knowledge is concerned, are still 
unpublished. However, it is a matter of great satisfaction 
ihat a good many MSS. of this work arc found in the East 
and West, and it is not less widely known all over the 
world than any other important work. Further, it is 
to be observed that it was the worth and popularity of the 
work that prompted many people for transcribing it. I 
should, therefore, first of all like to give some description 
of the several MSS. which I have closely examined. 

The Manuscripts. 

(0 It is the oldest MS. which I could secure upto 
this time. It dates 14th Ziqad, 1160 A.H., i.e., 1738 A.D. 
It is written on old paper used during those days. It 
consists of 930 pages of small size, each of which contains 
about 15 lines. It is so neatly written that one cannot 
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help praising the jienmanship of the copyist. As to the 
copyist, .simply so much can bo dcriTcd from the MS. 
itself that his nsino nasDargahi Mai. lie was a resident 
of .Araroha, a town in the Momdib.stl district, but he was 
a Poshkar (clerk) in Sambhal (a town in the same district), 
and the task was accomplished in Delhi. 

This copy is in the collection of D. Sri Bain’s Section 
of the Benares Hindu University Bihrary, P. G. 6S a. 

(ii) This copy is in the possession of Miinshi Jai 
JCrishnajiand his son Mr. Devinaraynn, r.w, ir, n., .Vdvocato, 
in Mohalla Sakclii Vinajaal: of Bmarcs City. It itself 
indie ites tint it wias transcribed by sever.il gentlemen and 
I am told that, the task avas undertaken by the ances- 
tors of the owners in a-nrions times. It hears no date of 
its neenmplisliment. But it was borrowed by a gentleman 
for perusal from Jlimslii Gopal KrishnajI, grandfather of 
Mnnshi .fai Krlshiiaji, and the borrower gives the date of 
borrowinB lbs t S vmbat of Vikr.amadity.a, i.c,, 1R27 A.D. 
This gives an adeijuate idea that its age exeecds KK) 
years. 

It is also a volume of a small .'ire ronsKtin" of 523 
pages and about 17 lines in a page. It is also legibly and 
decently w ritten. 

(iii) It dati s Itli March, IRIO .A.D. It is dicenily 
transcrilx'd on white paper covering .'i9S prges of Mg 
hire, eich pigi' occupying only 1,7 lines. The name of 
till' copy (st is not mentioned in the copy. 

It is K'gun with — This males ns 
I'olieve tint it V. as copied hy some Mohammeilsn gentle- 
man, Ivcaiee the copies written by Hindus are M'gim with 
or with similar words. 

Thiscoj yis also in the collection ct I-Pri Bi-n's 
fkxtion of the Benares Hindu Univcr-ily Lilrjry, 
J'.a. D.S. 
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(iv) It is written by a Mohammedan gentleman 
named Ashraf Ali of Mphalla Pathani Tola, Police Station 
Adampur, Benares City, at the instance of Eai Sankatha 
Prasad Sahib, a Eais of Benares proper. The task came to 
an end on 16th June, 1875 A.B. The original text on 
which it is based was written in. Delhi in the year 1144 

1732 A.P. 

This copy is of medium size and there are 35G 
pages in it, each page containing about 16 lines. The 
script used in it is also a decent one- 

This copy IS deposited in the Carmichael Library of 
Benares City, P. 2029. 

(v) It is written by B. Uma Shankar Sahai alias 
Shankar Sahai Kayestha Saxena, resident of Jehanabad in 
Pihbhit district (U.P.). I am told by his son-in-law 
B. IChanchand Sahib (the owner of the said copy) that he 
(B. Uma Shankar Sahai) in his life-time furnished five 
copies of the Upamshads, and it was the third one which 
I could secure for inspection by the courtesy of B. Khan- 
chand Sahib who now lives at Allahabad, as his 
son Mr. Dhirendra Vaima is a Lecturer m the Allahabad 
University. 

The penmanship of this copy is exceptionally good 
and it can safely be said that it is the best one m neat- 
ness among the copies which I could examine. The date 
of its finishing is the 1st August 1884 A.D. This copy is 
composed of 302 pages of a big sire having about 19 lines 
per page. 

All the MSS. dificr more or less in reading. These 
minute diGerences seem to be due to the oversight of 
the copyists. But by consulting or scrutinising all of 
IJicm one can have a definite idea of satisfactory or 
correct reading. 

Its Gonietils, 

All the MSS. - generally contain an introduction, a- 
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glossary oi Sanskrit xvorfls A\ith their equivalents in 
Persian, the Persian tendering of 50 Upanishads vrith an 
end referring to something about the completion of the 
Persian rendering. Since the introduction is a very 
valuable part of the whole nork,*I tako U first. 

(a) The Introduction, 

'Tiic beginning of all the ^rSS. ^a^Ies from ouo 
another. For instance :• — 

(i) 


^ w**-*t* 4laa 

wtU-Oif! S s 

4** j lJ*l j t^' iSi\^ 

(U) 

(iii) 

^ j' tf jtr* u^iS tUti ij* ji> 

^jU.\ ji ^^-1 ^CfJ' *1^1 j 

j y'^ } J dP>U ^ ^ 

_ li— ! 

^U# k ) 

j' jl kS!^^ ^ *hS ^ (J\ j 

*^y (.Uci j*^k jii ^ ji u’jOfi <5* j 

* A}^ uy J .1^ J tfjV- * di'ju ^ j 

. I \ 
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Surely such variations are due to the taste of ther 
diSerent copyists. Nothing can be said what were the 
exact words in the orignal of Data, but it appears from (i)^ 
(lii) arLd(iv) that Data’s original copy must have contained 
nearly the very words which are m them. Thus we are 
forced to admit that it did not have such opening as most 
of the books written by Muslims usually have, it did 
not possess the praises of God (Allah) and of the 
Prophet (Mohammed). 

The next remarkable thing is that in the intro- 
duction the enlightened Prince has described himself 
very humbly in the thnd person singular which is one of 
the chief characteristics of the Muslim writers. He then 
tells us briefly about his journey to Kashmir m 1250 A.H. 
(1640 A.D ) and about the circumstances under which he 
seems first to have heard of the Upanishads'there. 

Further he says that he carefully studied the Quran 
and found that there were mysteries unsolved in it. Then 
in pursuit of the secret of Monism (Tauhid) he studied the 
Books of Moses, the Gospels and the Psalms. But even 
then he found that they were devoid of the detailed 
knowledge of the Secret of Monism. 

j a \ ookit U. Oyr 

atT-l *01 j 1 osljl 

ill! 4JL- o 1 3 * ^ jii 

jjli j ^ DjT 

U4JL.J J 

c*— ^ 

tl. j J 

j j J c-ilkU 45*ux» ol > 
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w-^ Ot^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ fj^ ij ) JS 

AX—sI d 3 ^ 3 ^ AUI» (Ju^as** iA.£\j 

Ul C-:>-lajl i-ips-tf ^ jyj J J J 

li^" ^ ^ r* 

„ did «5 ^ ^ iJaI 

At last lie turns to the Hindu doctrine and 
therein he finds the Secrets of Monism manifested 
thoroughlj', Subsequentlj’, he admits the weight* and 
superiority of Hindu culture as well as the priority of 
the revelation of the four Vedas. Then he takes the 
Upanishads as the essence of the Vedas, He finds them to 
be the treasure of Divine Secrets suited to the needs of the 
seeker of Divine Wisdom and mysteries. He attempts 
their Persian rendering by the assistance of a band of 
learned scholars (the Pandits and Sanyasis of Benares), in 
1067 A.H. and gives them the name * Sirr-ae-Akbar, 
(The Great Secret), because he regards the Upani- 
shads as Divine Secrets, not open to all — 

fy tj*} ^ Oj^ 

i ^ i j (2 jI o>L>, 

3 AJIrf* j5 wdla* 3 

( S • '\ V) J 

Later on he quotes from the Quran in his support, 
which runs as follows : — 


(a\ V va i**! 
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“ Indeed ib is an honoured Quran in a book that is 
hidden. I^one shall touch it, but the purified ones. It is 
a revelation by the Lord of the worlds.” (Chapter LYI : 
■78-81.) 

Upon this Quranic text, he comments thus : — 
b 3 oV*i ^ O'y (^. 

^ ouXii ^ t5*'* ^ 

J^l ^ CJjy 3 Jji j 3^ o’} ^3^ 3 

0-;i 43=- ^ *3^.3*' ^ 'Ji 3 

wil j ^y_l thol w— 1 ^ 03^ 3 

^3^ ^ 

mlAi I J AjCwtlS \jj^t j ‘A.it 

The purport of this extract is that these Quranic 
texts are not in favour of the Psalms, the Books of Moses 
and the Gospels. The word'tandl* (revelation) shows 
that the texts are also not intended for the Lauh*ae- 
Mahfuz^ (The Protected Tablet). As the Upanishad is 
to bo kept hidden and the very texts or versions 
of the Quran axe fodnd in it, the Quranic texts 
are particularly for the Upanishad and it is this for 
which the words (Kitabim Maknunin, «.<?., 

a book that is hidden) have occurred in the Quran. 

(b) The Glossal y. 

In this section there are about 100 words in Sanskrit 
with their Persian equivalents (in Persian character) 
such as : 

Persian. Sanskrit, 

ob Jlc i! J 

1 Tbe taMet on Trhlcb. hccordicg to Mobammedao belief, the transacUons 
of mankind hare been written bjr God from eternity. 
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Pi'rsiiin, 

S ui‘«Kri*. 


V^-r* 

(rr-) 

''JJC. 


(fi^l 

''JJV' 

V' 


Jir* j ^*jt ^ U 


(snm) 

j Cjf ^ 

^1. 

{^■^) 

* S J.Ust 

Ost 

(snrr-j;) 



inIW) 

.j A 4^ !«■-» 

rt 

(zn) 


\^* 

(n^in) 


j\^ 

('p^) 




rl- 

uS,. 

<rrtr?> 

o 1 i C « j.p- 


(m'-it) 

o,U 

J\S 

(rv!) 

U-'** C‘V 

o^<j* 



Siuco vvtU i' vu«Utit Imc (r(<.lv Ufcd.ia 

the rcr^nu rtniluinj?, th<* W a l<> «ott' fv>r the 

Find) oMho lJi..\nishid*i 

(c) lie Pfrsxau Text, 

Tlio IVr-Jin ron‘;jsts of r/) Upint'^l '<!«• xOnVh 
Ate rcl ded to \nno Vtd't*-, rt-r,, 

3 Ui-Anidndst’vUn from P.ij; Vidt. 

12 Up'tni*<h wls < \t m from Yivjnr \ cdi, 

1 Vpinidjul Idcn fro^i P»*n Vidi. 

31 rpni^hvls tvKn fro*n Vi<Ii. 

It H o!\iojh jt U not nn » 
to reid tin S^n‘'lrlt V ord*! in r« r'Un ‘‘rij*, tt I 
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am unable to give the names of all the Persian Upauishads. 
SWI I give below the names which I have been success- 
ful in tracing out uptil now. They are 45 out of 60 
names ; — 

Rig Veda 

1 . 3 _ 

2 . 


Vajur Veda 


1. 

7. 

2. 

8. 

3. 

9. 

4. 

10. 

6. OTfJpT? 

11. 

6. 

12. ? 


SUm Veda 

1. 


Atharva Ycda 

1. 

18. apriftreibifirei 

2, 

19. asiWfSnis 

3. smftur-ssPiqi; 

20. 

4. 

21. 3TTW*iistqflp?r 

6. 

22. -UhI^^sImh^ 

G. 

23. ?^?hroiTfsa=37Pr 

7. 

24, gfhmOniT 

8. 5^S4Tqf^^ 

25. snuiumPnui 

9. 

2G. swrrprflnicr 

10. 3qPnT^ 

27. ai'rtfintsllnr;. 

11, 

28. nWhliiix 

12. 

29. toiilsRuir 

13. 

30. smdhOrni 

14. 3Tir*nrihTtiffrT^ 

31. 1 

15. 

32. ? 

IG. 

33. ? 

17. 3TTc5IT~J'^5i'-l^ 

34. ? 
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The various collections of fho Sanskrit Upanishads 
dilier much in nurnbor and Ihero is a lot of difieronco of 
opinion about the compilation and date of certain Upani- 
shads. But it is an admitted fact that there aro a limited 
nurnbor of Upanishads which aro especially noted for their 
antiquity and high philosophy. Their number does nob 
exceed 12 and they aro like : — 

‘Uttdiqikqi , cw^mh'jPrn;, 
and . 

This list, nhon compared with that of the Persian 
Upanishads, shows that none of the important Upanishads 
in Sanskrit was left unintorpretcd into Persian. 

Now, it ought to be clear that the order of the Persian 
Upanishads is not the same in all tho MSS. mentioned 
above : — 

Tho first MS. begins with ■fiiftafe-eqfiiilT i 
The second ono begins with ttsrftwnRujt, | 

Tho third ono opens with CF^tnfnt^nrj I 

Tho fourth also begins like the third; but tho order of 
the remaining is not like that of the third. 

Tho fifth MS. commences with I 

In tho first and second MSS. all the Upanishads of 
the Vedas have been given according to the order of the 
latter; but in others no attention is paid to any sort ■ of 
order. 

As regards tho nature of Persian tendering, by 
comparing some pieces with the original Sanskrit, I have 
come to tho conclusion that tho Persian version is very 
faithfully and sometimes oven literally done. Every 
possible care has been taken that tho Persian rendering 
may prove to bo of much use to those who know Persian. 
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A few extracts from different places with their originals 
are given below : — 

C*-*\ ^Ifr i 

«|A*\ ^ jjlft O-S-U* ji ^ 

4^^Jl£i'J--.l 5^ 3jj tJ* j5 J lAiU jjlc ji J 

C^\ bajl ^ jjlc o^_ 5 - J f!* j j c-i Ifj'i 

■aT l*;l 5^*j j.— I JLL j ^ J ci* t-ti’ii J 

<“,'* (y^. '^,^‘ ij!* 3=^ 3 (^J 3*" 3 

^ ■^.'i O'l j> C— 1 l*J C— Ij jJU J 

3^* 3 33^ *3^ ^ ij tZ—ij 

U_;S’ 3 L .1 4! Js ^ IjJI J 

3 3^* 3^ 3 <>^ t5“'3^ ^3^ “**3 ■*^ 3 

pJo^ ^Ma\ p vk3> 3 J ■* jj ^ ^ 13 a 4*2i!iA» 

*^-"_;r“ *: (^^1 3* 3 ^3^:* *1 tr:; ^ 

‘^J 3 '^ 3 (j'l-i', ^ 3 jia' 3 ’ 3 

1 lij i J A £** 3 ^ ^ 3^ 

<TW ^31 TO.!! %JT g3d«TT *n ^ 


5_j>- 3 03-> 4> ^ 3 ^ 35 jjt& 4** j ^^llc 4** ““S' jfi- (p') 

Jli L*J 4i »^^\a jJS^ 2^ 03^ 4Ju^ 4i pll^ 4.*,& ^5 J ^.^Lfr 4.*A 33 

4^ iAj^Li ^^5 Jkj ji 33 3 *^ 3 3 ^ 3 *^ 

iXiS^ >Z‘'^ ^ t kZ*—! piistw f3^ I 3 3^ 3 'Z^i pAZ< a 4** ^ J 

4«lj LZj' J _ bbLl ^ jl J- 


r 11 ^TcJIT^ 3^ ^ tl 
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and 7) 

‘■'-^ 15* ^ ^y" 3 fc^ »l«-lj J J J hj^ 

p ^ j 0^ J c^jI i J ii— ^ UjI (j;) 

Ia 3 ^ d>Uui ^aA j lAilili ^j. 3 s^ Ij t*?! ^ lAj 1/ 

L-5*jOk5l^^ _ .lA-'i l/ S‘^ 

^ St'3[iI«n7Rft^ ^7^ ^PTOP^?^"- 

Jnc^n»W3^?I f^4RIaIf^ 5 HiTNf^^WT^ tl . (8.7.1.) ll 

«».,.l.j_^A j\ ^i,fl^ ^ <5* c«~ii Lj\ 

y 0 J*** ^ 3 Ji ^ 0 3*^ 3 y 03*^ 3^ 3 y 

o-y f 'i* xS^ y 3 y 0^ j^3 3 y.jt^ *^y 03*^ 3 ^ 3 

3 w-^l ft p^> 3 C—^l ft* ^ 3 liwjl ft J> 3 

i>— jl ft* j^UaI^ 3 Cam^I ft ^J’^ 3 ^ y »>>133 \m3j^ 3 ii*-*jl ft 

cy 3 5 '^3^ C** i)^k 3y 0^ 

cr*b^ J ft*«Liki:5jlj 3 c^^j] ft* t><xl 3 ^ Ui 3 C/-j1 ft’ oX^S^ 

C— 3^ ft OjJ 3 ft »X 3 ^ otj>- 3 ft* oa.u5* 

3 ij^ ft* V*t' 0*.^ w-j\ ft’ oJXS' 3jj\ 3 

4 ^ 3*^ 3 il.— “\cpts»'^ C33^ 3 C/.-^ jiXji 03^ 3 t»A^ 

iJ.il> I J i 3 jji‘ I 3 «jI j-als. jjiJ jC— I 3 

'-^*3 J 3 ^.j-. 3 iji- 3 

aicLJII 3 i^l—il 3 y \ 3 ^0- 31 3 ji>_l jt jl 3 

3I 4.^ 3 l^u 3 3 U 3^3 3 C'-'i 3^ "Xit 

3 C*— (^3*a 4 aa 3 **^3* 3 

3^ 3 j> 3 Ju!L-l> 3 ^3^ y liX^ 3 3^ 4^ c— «3^ y 
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^ ^ j* 0^^ 3 (1)3^ 3 c5 

(C^^l *J jil) 

^ ^neJTT ^ sn ^ ^ sgoTT^T 5W 
^ ^ gr ^ siii'fi^^fcr ^ ^ j ^^^iMifd inu 

fe?' ^fS** ^ sr ?tH^ SfRWpT IRIl 

1^ fjfq ^ irq jr3tnf^% g4 ^ ^rrf^r ^ :TiP3;5TTf5r sn^irara 

?5TT^ ^%tM?^rapft^f^ ^ U ^ 

^ ?^3rrfJT g^ arf&r 

=g «!#? =q ^ ^ cl^^ Jl^ aiTT^5it?>JF J7?IT Jlf^ aiTR 

lixii (3, 5. 1-3 ) 11 

^lly^ jl 4) 4._i!3 ^jt Ij O^ji'^^ J~^ j ^ 

1 »ii ^ -^3' *^3^3 »>-l (.*j: l 36 t^U 13'.' ^ 

*^' rV a:® o'ji Cilc» j' ls**J--J j'jiJ J 3'^ ■* 

jjjl jT^.® ji i.(>i*J«3a1 ^ ^5 V^.j^ <^3rr k 

LXft\^iBj It JU5^ (^-J^ lj\ jj 4 j 

^S* ^3 jJ^jjLS-* ^ * j i\ xXfSXj^^^ jl 4i Aijid is^ y^ 4*A 

Jjtl 3^ ^ 3etOu 3'j* ^3» 0:*** '^*“' t:? -^^^3; 

4.4^ jl 4l9j C?-N** ^ J;t_l lC^ ,_JJ» j 

4j Aftjjjltt^_j^ 03T3 

4^^ ^-T 4X~ 3^^.--=^; -^-^-*^03^ 

jl At <S"pS J*1 53^ ^*■^3 3^ 

U""^ AXi^ 3 3 *5 jl (Sj^ 3^ wll’ ij. -At ij‘ *3\i.XJ 

1 ) —liijlj^ c^ 3 

5IFTt sltlf^ I ^ f ^ JIFI^ TOt sn^ft- 

^ ^ ^ snrer p;^ JRt^ ^^m«-'>F{fh 
*TFipn^^ ^3mf^ ^ 
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i ^ ^ sJpir ar^iFiJn^ ^ 

^T^f^Ici 5PPIT 5n?T ^ ^t} S^^- 

31% ^ ii'iii %q%f ^ r $ p j) r qfi q g (2. 1.) 


* Ij j tAll ^ 4.i!L- • ft _Ji _j Jui i_J^^ tiXijt Ji (f) 

-- — JuL-fl* iZ^j^ <ilj j iA>l jb 
^ W* ^ 1^ Sr** 3 ^33^ «Sl-iU • j » 

*^1 (^* 3 ^3}^ ^J*»* iSj^.> 3 ^J3^ ^ 3^ aLj! 

aL««\ W\ Ju«* j A t5*^ 3 ,3"^ c?" 

u« j' J 0^. j' 3 

xi lab wi^-i 3 ^33^ (j(* Ij ^ •‘^Lf* ljI iI**JL^1 

a'CIsj C*-1 J j^ D“^ 3^ 3 J uiSl ^ a^ji* C-S-S^ j\ 

(J* blU? J ^5*^ ^ ilA^ j* 

^ J. j ^Is cb*c aJ3^ Qj* t5" 3b 3^ 

3>j3^ ^jlt a^ Ull _j^ j aajT #jii5l li. j 

^;:^1 4^*iXuS^ia^ j .z^\ Uj| ob*J» I 

« jii- \ Ok-j j ^ Oj^ 3 ^ V *** J ^ wJ»'U» j 

j5a a jl Ij A» j (iU ^ jU oil Ju 1 j jl ^^-3^3 

_^U& ja J C^jl l(-’l_;; 3 a^ ^ ^ iJb ^^1*? 1 [^1 t> o>^ 

— c*-l ^_J-l^la:^J »\ila j_5* b jl ^ y^ iZ^3 \ ^it 

l L.S' ^ 

srgmf ggwr TOnrr wn^ ^ iRqwsn^ ii a^fk^: srstfaaa- 

5i?qt aifirapnftRi ii'iii ajn%# a^il' faariit's^iRr >iiNrfa ysJ'fi'i: n 
5KJ nflinaftiS ^ifto: ikii w: 'm% 

•aafeftti S5a ft^f^ncaa: w oiHa^&iRii 
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STFlt II 3TTc7R^ sn?JRfer 

fepTRHq IlYll g^^lRp^TT^ (3.1.1-4) 11 

The language of the translation is masterly. It is quitef 
suitable to the Persian knowing public* It is sweet and 
simple. Contrary to it the language applied in the intro- 
duction can besaid to be aoomplex one. Such aconclusion 
can be easily drawn by comparing the above extracts 
with those of the introduction referred to before. But 
it is also worth while to say that the utility of the 
Persian text must have been multiplied, had it been 
provided with additional notes besides the glossary m the 
beginning. 

(d) The End. 

Although a reasonable hint is found in the introduce 
tion about the time of the Persian rendering, yet a definite 
idea not only about the date, but also of the place is 
obtainable from the end. According to it the rendering 
came to a close on Monday the 26th Eamzan, 1067 A.H , 
i.e., 1657 A.D. The whole time utilized for this task was- 
a period of six months and the work was finished at the 
residence, called Mauzil Nigam Bodh in Delhi. 

The Persian TJ-panishads in Europe. 

Professor Max MUller* has dealt considerably with the 
Persian rendering of these Upanishads by Dara Shikoh. 
He says : — “ In that year (1776) Anquetil du Perron, the 
famous traveller and discoverer of the Zend-avesta^ 
received one MS. of the Persian translation of the Upani- 
shads sent to him by M. Gentil, the French resident at 
the 'Court of Shujauddaula, and brought to Prance by 
M. Bernier. After receiving another MS. Anquetil du 
Perron collated the two and translated the Persian transla- 
tion into French (not published) and into Latin. That 

1 Tlie bacred Dooks of the East, edited by F. Max iliiller, Vo!. 1. 
tlpanUhad jPatt, I pp. LVlII-LX. *• 
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Latin translation was published in 1801 and 1802 under 

the title of ‘ Oupnekhat ’ idest Secretum tegendum 

Levrault, Vol. i, 1801 ; 


Vol. ii, 1802. 


This translation though it attracted considerable 
interest among scholars, was written in so utterly unin- 
telligible a style, that it required the lynx-like perspicacity 
of an intrepid philosopher, such ns Schopenhauer, to 
discover a thread through such a labyrinth. Schopenhauer 
however, not only found and followed such a thread, but 
he had the courage to proclaim to an incredulous age the 
vast treasures of thought which were l5’ing buried 
beneath that fearful jargon 

The learned professor further 'adds : — “ Schopenhauer 
not only read this translation carefully but he ‘makes no 
secret of it that his^ own philosophy is powerfully 
impregnated by the fundamental doctrines of the 
Lpanishads. He dwells on it again and again and it 
seems both fair to Schopenhauer’s memory and highly 
important for a true appreciation of the philosophical 
value of the 'Upanishads, to put together what that vigorous 
thinker has written on those ancient rhapsodies of truth.” 

I need not comment any more upon what the learned 
professor has written. But it is a matter of great dis- 
appointment as well as regret that the original Persian 
Upanishads have not been published as yet, so that people 
are unable to secure a correct copy of them in decent 
form, although they revolutionized the ideas and minds of 
great European scholars and a considerable amount of 
work has been done for Persian during the recent years 
in Europe as well as in India. In short, it would not be 
out of place to say that immediate attempts should be 
made for the publication of this valuable work m Persian. 

Not only Prof. Max Muller but several other scholars 
also very often wrote something- about these Upani- 
shads. The MSS. of these Upanishads in the earliest 
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period of oriental research, reached Europe. Bui it 
is a matter of great regret and real surprise that the 
part of the ‘ Enoyclopssdia of Islam ’ recently published, 
which tells us about Bara Shikoh, is absolutely silent 
about the Persian Upanishads of the enlightened Prince 
Conclusion. 

It IS abundantly clear that Persian is dym^ out in 
India. Such a Persian rendering may not be of much use to 
Persianists. But it is an undeniable fact that researches 
in the history of such important works cannot but help 
the study of Sanskrit literature We can moreover easily 
conceive how much Persian is indebted to Sanskrit. 

Another important point is that through it 
some trace of such books may be available, as are 
lost in original Sanskrit. Long ago a large number of 
Sanskrit works were made into Chinese and Tibetan By 
the history of those works something has been ascertained 
about some of the original Sanskrit works which are lost 
Similarly it is possible to unearth some original 
Sanskrit works by moans of Persian renderings, because 
during the days of Muslim rule not Only one or two but 
a good many books of various branches of learning took the 
garb of Persian. 



THE VALUE OF PERSIAN LITERATURE. 

13\ Orro Rorni jntp, d a. (oxon.) 

I am forced to xrrite without books of reference and 
the drawbacks are ob\ious. Even my Hafiz, a usual com- 
panion, is not with mo in the willa in a Spanish garden 
whore I iim at present living. In the nearest libran , tho 
Bibliotheca do Catalufia, not one Persian text is lo bo 
found. 31} ov n books <arc out of reach in London, packed 
away, alas, for }ears in tin-Iined cases. I hfi\c only 
inemorv fo depend on, lain tempted to eompliin. But, 
when I think it oicr, this also has its advankagos. For 
what I wiAi fo do is chiefly to explore and put m wouL a 
goiicrahsud uupicssiou. In the lust thirf} jears off and 
on, \»hc‘nc\Cr I hid a littlo leisure iu*a bus\ life, I have 
often huiud wdU interested stwd\ and new understandiuK 
to tho Peismu writers, as I have also turned again and 
again to those noaior writers whom I had learnt to loxe 
111 earlier} ears — Virgd, Sophocles, Scott, Racine, Gibbon, 
Bal/ac, Jloraie. 3Vhat I shouldhcrolikotodoiSRUin- 
manly to sla^o, as I see it, the xnluc and significance of 
Persian literature, testing it both by the mental and 
emotional cxiension it gives (be reader and by its effects 
on the activities of peoples. For this purpose exact 
rofcronce and detailed memory are not necessary. It is 
the general impression whicli is tho most important. For 
the great value of books lies not in facts or information 
they may furnMi nor c\cn in tho recollected beauties of 
singlo pas-^ages or tho Mveep and amplitude of particular 
re,isoiiing; but rither in the omoUoual colouring they 
leave on tho miud and the direction they have given lo 
the reader’s courfco through life. True as this is of any 
^iDgle book of genuine worth, it is truer still of a national 
literature as a whole. It is the added riches of mental 
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content and breadth or subtlety of temperamental 
response gamed by intimacy with a great literature which 
are the final tests of its value. 

Moreover, though I have no books to refer to, I am 
most fortunate in having here other things which recall 
vividly the formula} and spirit of Persian poetry. From 
the terrace of my garden I see three slender cypresses 
swaying before the breeze, roses crimson and pink and 
5 ellow cluster above a bank and overhang a pergola , I 
hear a soft and soothing trickle m the runnels which irri- 
gate the garden , the water from the spring is clear and 
cool as that of Euknabad , and the sky is blue and cloudless 
like that of the Nauroz. Though we have no bulbuls, yet 
there are many nightingales who make day and night a 
liquid trill of triumphant song , and in the sunlight the 
hum of honey-bees is a sleepy bass to their melody. 

Moreover this is Spam — Spam, the contested frontier 
land between Ohristianity and Islam, which alone m 
Western Europe was for some centuries a Muhammedan 
country, whose culture, whose blood, whose art, whose 
thought have in unmeasured degree been shaped by those 
Mussulmans who obtained all they had best to offer to 
the world (except their loligion) from Persia and its 
statesmen, philosophers and poets. Much m Spanish life 
and character derives of course from the Iberian blood, 
that grave, virile, explosively energetic race, which is the 
basic element m the Spanish people Much too is due to 
the Catholic Church, whose thought and teaching after 
the reconquest ^as the mould m which the Spamsli 
spirit has been shaped. But the influence of Islam also 
IS manifest enough It is not merely a question of monu- 
ments m stone oi marble. These aie plentiful from the 
graceful palaces of Granada to the rough towers on the 
Catalan hills to which the goat-herd points and tells you 
they are ‘ de los Moros’ — ‘of the Moors’. The thread of 
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felt must always seek to realise themselves in action 
The appeal of literature can seldom be that of pure beautj 
only , mevit iblv other factors are bound to mi\ with the 
mere aobfchetic If this wider point of view be admitted, it 
ma} be olaiined not withont reason that thb first and 
gleate'jt \alue of Persian literature has been the preserva 
tion of the national soul 

The revolt of Persia under the Bmvayhid princes 
from Aiab rule took place m 932 A D , and the classic 
language and with it Persian liteiature began w ith that 
rerolt Tiom that date to our own age grammar and 
vocabulary ha\e continued almost unalteied the ideals 
which have persisted m Persian writings have been the 
same, and the spirit of the laud has remained one and 
indivisible In these thousand year the territorial shape 
and imposed governments of the countrj have varied 
incessantly and terribly The empire which once included 
almost the whole of Central Asia has shrunk to a mere 
nuolois of its former area, Tiukestan Bokhara, Samar 
kand Herat, all Afghanistan, Armenia hav e been lost , 
and what remains has for over a century been the bait 
and sometimes almost the pre) of the rival imperial 
ambitions of Russia and Great Britain Tur] and Tartar, 
Tuikoinan and Mongol and again Tutl have in turns 
seized devast ited or misgovorncd Persia s monuments 
have fallen and her p ilaces and cities are m decay Yet, 
through it all literature fed the flame of Poisi in pndo and 
national consoionsness, and the flame has burned clear 
and stead} Never wis there an age in which the m&pira 
tion flickered The pools went on smgmg like the birds 
and in every genei xtion recaptiued the notes and c idences 
of their predecessors Sometimes indeed it seem*? as if 
periods of great devastation produced a fuller crop of 
■writers as wheat springs richest from the ashes of a forest 
fire Never for instance was there a larger number of 
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great writers than in the age ol Timur Laug and his 
successors. It is certain that language and literature 
have kept many peoples Persian at heart who have long 
ceased to be so poIifcica^3^ Bokhara, Samarkand and 
Yarkand are still at bottom Persian — though possibly 
Bolshevik pressure may now be effecting a doubtful 
change — whatever their form of goveramonfc may be. Tho 
Tajaks o*f Afghanistan are another instance pf men whose 
real jiatria is Iran. Even of the Baluchi tribes tho same 
may to a large c-Ktent be said. I have spent days and 
weeks in tho tents of Baluchi chiefs and have talked 
Persian all the time and listened to Persian poetry being 
chanted and at night after dinner have heard Persian odes 
sung by dancing girls. Their preceptors are Persian 
MujtaUvds; their books on medicine, alchemy and oven 
hawking are in Persian ; all that stands for them in their 
ludo tribal life for culture, civilization and higher aspira- 
tion comes to thorn from Persia. In India proper the 
influence is less direct and powerful ; it has to struggle 
against too many conflicting tendencies and economic 
forces; yet even now in Lucknow, say, or Hyderabad tho 
genius loci is surely not inappreciably quickened by the 
spirit of Persian literature. 

A humble but a touching instincc in India is fur- 
nished by the wandering Persian lUai whostill survive tho 
ofTorts of a dully regulated world and an unsympitiiotic 
police. Those go about in binds selling hordes, knives, 
ebony lings and so on. The Police Ga-^ette fox some 
unknown reason calls them Siudi-Biluchi gypsies. They 
are as a matter of fact pure Persian from Fars with an 
occasional Indian admixture when they have admitted a 
pretty Indian girl to tho tribe. I knew them rather well 
in my young days when they still caino round annualh in 
fairly largo numbers with their teats and encampments, 
bringing quite good Baluchi horses for sale. I have 
bought from them, broken bread with them and entertain- 
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ed them in turn in my own tents. Hany of these 11s have 
been in India for three centuries. For most of the time 
they had no communication with Persia, though they have 
occasionally gone back there in ones or twos in recent 
years since travelling became easier. Yet even now they 
speak the pure Persian of Pars with a real Persian, not an 
Indian, accent; keep up Persian customs as they keep the 
picturesque old Persian fashion of dress for their women ; 
and m a word aje real Persians. In their case this 
strength of persistence has been reinforced in particular 
by the poetry of Firdausi. Those whom I knew loved the 
old heroic rhymes and would < hant to me for hours m the 
night the verses of their country’s history to the martial 
rhythm of Faukiu Faulun Faulun Fa'ul. I have 
tried them often by quoting a line or two from the printed 
selections of the Shahnama I had by me, and four times 
out of five thiy could cap the line and go on with the rest 
of the passage. It was a wonderful experience, these men 
with their fine features, their glancing vivacious eyes, their 
thin hooked noses, their curls and beards, with their 
women beside them in bright coloured dresses and with 
the free, frank manner of the Persian tribes; the tents 
pitched on an Indian field ; a couple of hundred yards 
away a Deccan village, all stone and narrow ruts and age- 
long acquiescence v and here with pride in a country lost 
three centuries before these men chanting verses filled 
with the resounding battle-rage of their ancient history. 

But if her literature has served Persia well within her 
borders and in adjacent kindred lands by keeping alive 
the sentiments of unity and race, it has served her perhaps 
even more usefully abroad in alien peoples and foreign 
climes. One may sneer, if one likes, in a materialistic age 
about ideas and their worth, but there can be little doubt 
that had it not been for the fame and glory of her writers, 
Persia would long ago have been conquered and dismem- 
bered. It was not alone their rivalries, it was certainly 
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aot fear of Pergian power and resistance, \\hich kept 
Eussia and Great Britain from annexing or ‘protecting’ 
the country. Had Persia been a kingdom even greater than 
she is, with more of wealth and a laiger army, she would 
hardly have been saved if she had had no literature. 
Unknown, uncared for she would have been allowed. 
But her poetry had won her friends in e\ ery country. 
Like Greece, she could find defenders everywhcie. To 
seize the laud would have called up a storm of protest 
wherever in the whole educated norld Hafiz was known 
or Umar Khayyam read or the Shahnarna studied. No 
power could face the obloquy. Bven the brutal Russian 
shrank from too open aggression. Ho tried it at Tabriz ; 
shot and hanged ; and heard in amaze theciy of an out- 
raged world. The spirits of the great dead ucre more for 
Persia than a dozen army divisions. 

Vet, ns a matter of fact, though every educated man 
in Europe is aware of the fact that Persia has a noble 
literature, there arc comparatively few who haN o nuj real 
acquaintance even through translations with the actual 
woiks. Afost people in England no doubt have read 
Fitzgerald’s Uraar Khayyam ; and the quatrains are known 
less familiarly on the continent. But there, for most 
persons, their knowledge of Persian Jitor.itnre, properly so 
called, begins and ends. In addition there 1ms, houc\er, 
been a limited, though keenly interested, study of Persian 
poetry by a select few in Europe. The translation of Hafiz 
into German made by Josef v. Hammer lu 1812 at once 
created a sensation ; and Goethe’s admiration and imitation 
gave the book something of a popular vogue. For a jieriod 
indeed it became a fashion among writers to afTcct an 
acquaintance with Persian literature, whether they had it 
■or not, sometimes with ludicrous results. Thus one finds 
Balzac for instance in his novel “ Picrotto " speaking of 
Sa’adi as the Homer of Persia, of all possible and impos- 
sible comparisons perhaps tho most unlikely. Since that 
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date interest lias never ceased, though restricted to small 
circles in every country, and there is some acquaintance 
■with the names at least of Sa’adi, Firdausi, Hafiz, Jami 
and Umar Khayyam, and in a few cases even with »elec- 
tions from their poems. 

But by far the greatest influence exercised by Per- 
sian literature on European thought has been through 
the Thousand and One Nights. These — the Arabian 
Nights — are usually classed under Arab literature as 
Arabic stories. So of course, in the literal sense, they are. 
The manuscripts from which the accepted versions are 
taken are in the Arabic language and have had a Cairene 
editing. Yet there is little doubt that the stories them- 
selves are of Persian origin. This was indeed already 
pointed out by Baron v. Hammer-Purgstall at the begin- 
ning of the XIXth century. According to the Kitab al 
Fihrist of Abu al Faraj Muhammad ibn Ishaq, also the 
stories of the Arabian Nights come from the Persian 
Karat Afsan^ The beast fables are purely Iraniam The 
very names of Shahryar and Sheherazad and Dunyazad 
are Persian. In most of the stories except those which 
are mere Caii&ne facetiae, the spirit and even the surroun- 
dings of Persian life are visible. The stories are indeed 
said to have been first composed for that Queen fiumai, 
who IS known to Herodotus as Parysatis, which of course 
stands for Parizada. She was the wife of Bahman Daraz- 
dast who is also known as Artaxeixes Longimanus. 

The Arabian Nights were produced in a French 
translation between 1704 and 1717 by Galland, the great 
scholar, who was born of peasant parents in Picardy in 
1646. The translation created an enormous sensation^ 
Charles Nodier writing of the publication says with truth 
“Les Contes produirenfc uno vogue populaire. On fufc 
dtonnd du charme que resultait de leur lecture.” It was 
followed in 1724 by a well-known English edition, which 
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was a tianslation from Galland’s iPrench. This was 
anything but well done ; but, poor though it wab, it also 
was widely read and admired. The gieatest of contcm- 
poraiy prose-writers, Addison, copied the style, as he 
thought, in the famous Vision of Hirm and the stor} of 
Alnaschar; and, later on, Johnson's Basselas, heavy as it 
is and unlike the Nights m everything which made their 
charm; was obviously composed under their inspiration. 
In Prance Voltaire’s Zadig was an imitation turned to the 
uses of satire ; and it is also impossible to read Candide 
without feeling how much it owes to the Persian stories 
which had reached the author through the Arabic of Cairo 
and Galland’s French. 

No other Asiatic book except the Biblo has ever had 
anything like the influence m Europe that has been o.vcr- 
cisod by the Arabian Nights. It must be remembered 
that there is not a boy and probably hardly a girl in the 
whole of Europe who has not at one time or another read 
and re-read the Arabian Nights in some expurga^'cd 
ohildrcn’fi edition. On most growing minds it leaves an 
impression \Yhioh is never afterwards effaced, an impres- 
sion of wondrous splendours, of magical powers and 
enchantments, of beauteous damsels and jrrinces charm- 
ing, of palaces and priceless gems and gorgeous broideries, 
of justice rewarded and sin punished, of a world gayer, 
brighter, more accidented, more adventurous, more in a 
word icsplendenfc than anything ibey can know m the 
routine of a quiol home and a grey sky. It would be 
interesting to know, could such statistics bo exacted, just 
how many English boys in the last century liavo come to 
India or found their hrst impulsion to Ceylon or Egypt, 
China or Zanzibar in the fond imaginings of their child- 
hood as they sat curled up in an armchair beside the fire 
and looked through the drawm curtains, which shut ofl a 
raiuy night and sodden streets, into the fancied bazars of 
Damascus or Basra or the gardens beside Baghdad where 
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they drauk wine and sang songs with the old gardener 
and the fair Persian slave. In ray own case, I remember 
well, when at the age of seventeen, I came in sight of the 
gleaming Kasba of Algiers, rising white from the blue sea. 
how I seemed to step back with a gasp of surprise and 
delight into the unforgotten wmrld of childhood’s facts. 
At that period, thirty-five years ago, the town was not 
safe, especially after dark ; and, when at night I walked in 
the solitarynarrowlanes which wind up and down the steep 
hill of the Kasba, with my revolver ready at my hip and 
my servant, an old French soldier, just behind roe, with 
every now and then a distant tom-tom beating or occasion- 
ally a woman’s scream breaking the silence behind a 
white-w’ashed wall, I almost looked to meet the negro 
Masrur with his executioner’s sword round the next 
corner or find the Khalifa Harun-al-Eashid with Ja’afar 
in disguise as merchants s^ted at a window on a balcony. 

As with the Arabian Nights, so generally it is no 
doubt true that Persian writers have exercised more in- 
fluence in Europe indirectly than directly ; and more often 
through what they have written in the Arabic language 
than in their own. Broadly speaking it is hardly, I gather, 
-an exaggeration to say, that with the exception of the 
seven pre-Islainic poets the greater part of Arabic literature 
is the work of Persian authors. Thus m the age of Timur, 
for instance, of five well-known Arabic prose-writers four 
w’ere Persian. Moreover, even when the author was a 
genuine Arab, he wrote in surroundings shaped to an 
incredible extent by Persian influences. More often than 
not, Arabic literature is really the thought of Persian men 
written in Arabic instead of Persian. To no class of 
writing does this apply so much as to the scientific and 
philosophic books written in Arabic during the period 
which corresponds to the European Middle Ages. But 
these are the books which did so ranch to refresh and 
jefine the slowly reviving European soul. It was from 
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forced his new religion Molcntlj on the pigan "Mongols 
Highlj talented and gifted with transcendent energy, be 
bocaiiio an adept m iislronom}, clicmisti} and inthilUiigy 
and nas conversant nith Persian, Arabic, Chinese Xibo- 
tan, Kashmiri and even Litin Manj ainb iss idors tame 
to Ills court, one of ilicin being a Catalan gentleman from 
Barceloni At a later age one finds again nnimrous 
records of European tia\ oilers being leec n cd it the courts 
of the rimund piiuccs \o\\ it suroh bo suppo cd 
that none of Iheso men ret lined to theii ludi lionusm 
tlio West without Inin^iii^ bicl '>onu^hin^ of I\isiin 
cultuie ind irt, some bieath fiom Hit spii (f Pti^iun 
lefinment and poetn "Morcincr Npun fMin M n htli 
centur} oni\ irds bad hocoino iciiifu ot I I mu (i\ili/a 
tion, radiating its linci thought iiid feibng i\ii t) ^lon 
tier to the noiror couifs of ruiope It mile itsolf felt 
first at tho eastlcs of the C it ilau counts itBiuiIoiia md 
Toulouse, and Luiopean chualr> was born in tho lulls of 
those Rajnionds and Borengners under the iiupmtion 
of true Moorish knights Ibosc no doubt boirowed their 
bchaMOnr and ideals m pait from the rhymed challongos 
and solitary combats of the Arab warriois, but tho} owed 
no less to Persian invention and idcnhs ition displ i\ed in 
the noble stories of tho Shalmnina ind the tajes of the 
long struggles of old Persia with the Eiistoiu Roman 
Empire It would need a far closer acquaintance than I 
can claim with the pootrj of tho Picnch tiouveres and 
troubadours to trace the possible imitation or echoes 
of Persian m their worl It is, however, pie isant to think 
that the Courts of Love m Southern France and the ideals 
of courtesy and gentle knighthood which apreid fiom 
them all over the better classes of Western Europe owed 
their origin indirectly through Spam, Morocco and Arabia 
m no small part at least to the most refined of Eastern 
nations, the Persians, and their code of manners 

Nowhere has the European version of Mussulman 
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chivalry been so perfectly expressed for all time in its 
pathos and tragedy, its loftiness and inspiration as in that 
profound and universally significant work, the glory of 
the Spanish soul and its embodiment, the Don Quixote of 
Cervantes. If this interpretation of the history of chival- 
ry be correct, then this ivork which one reads with naive 
delight in childhood, with gaiety and easy enjoyment of 
its language in youth, with comprehension and sympathe- 
tic scepticism in middle-age and with wisdom and sadness 
in later years, this noble creation of the human mind in 
which a national character of peculiar dignity and court- 
esy lives for all time, this fine and inspiring book could 
never have been written, had it not been for the Persian 
tradition, even though Cervantes had never read a line of 
Persian himself and perhaps barely knew the existence of 
its poetry. 

But there is another land, as much Asiatic as it is 
Eniopean, on which Persian literature left its impress 
oveti more deeply and exclusively. Ottoman letters owe 
their very being to the imitation of Persian. Turkish 
poetry begins with Bahauddm, the son of Maulana Jalal- 
udclm Eumi, who wrote under the pseudonym of Wahad 
and was born in 1226 at Laranda in Asia Minor. It is 
true he wrote the Mathnavi w'hich he called the Eabab 
nama in Persian, but he included in it 156 Turkish verses 
and these were the stare of Turkish literature. Under the 
Tiraurid princes the iufliience became more marked. Both 
m Persia and in India these princes w'ere the most gene- 
rally artisMc rulers ever known in Asia. It was to them 
for instance and in particular to Baysunqur and Sultan 
Husain. Mirza that the delicate art of miniature painting 
owed its flourishing development. The}' loved all 
which were lare and beautiful, sumptuous biDdin^z of 
books, damascened sword blades and rich arino*;/, 
blended dyes and patterns of fine carpets. Their 
were like those of the Italian princes of the 
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centres of culture and intrigue, refined, artistic and 
corrupt. Herat was the city in which for a brief space this 
life of luxury and beauty raohed its effulgence, and from 
Herat its literary expression spread to Asia Minor. Every 
student of Turkish literature is agreed that almost upto 
our own day, its inspiration and even its faults are derived 
entirely from its Persian models. 

These then are manifestations of the value achieved 
by Persian literature in the world. It remains to be asked 
what its intrinsic merits are. 

There is one thing at least to which all Persian 
writers have borne witness and that is the supreme need 
ofelegance and perfection of form. In our day m Europe, 
wo have seen successive phases of taste in which form was 
sacrificed to matter, in the belief that if a thing was worth 
saying it was of no importance how it was said; and again 
phases in which a certain brutality and crudeness of form 
was deliberately sought rather than beauty or symmetry. 
At no time in the long history of Persian literature did 
such perversions arise. It was never forgotten ‘ that 
writing no less than painting is an art and not a mere 
accident of expression. What was aimed at throughout, 
never mind what was achieved, was felicity of cadence and 
the highest polish attainable in the turn of phrase. Per- 
sian poetry has something of a decorative pattern like a 
fresco and its stan/as have the involuted delicacy of an 
arabesque. The metros adapted from the Arabic lend 
themselves to intricate and moving music. The genius 
of the language easily admits the sequence of several long 
syllables, a fact which both gives dignity to the verse and 
allows the use of longer feet and more elaborate rhythms 
than are possible in most languages. The effect to a 
musical ear is Certainly most pleasing and the emotional 
appeal of the cadences subtler and deeper than in the 
shallow movements of iambs or trochees. The rhythms 
are richer even than those of the Greek or Latin classics 
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and compare as musio-on an altogether higher plane with 
the tinny drum-and-fife metres of accentuated languages. 

With these advantages of melody one is conscious 
also in every haii of ghazal or of mathnavi of the writer’s 
effort to achieve grace and neatness of expression. There 
are no rough edges left over, no broken rhythms, no 
crudities. In Hafiz of course Persian elegance and perfec- 
tion of*form are at their very highest. He js without 
question the supreme poet of the race, summing up m the 
haunting loveliness of his odes the elegance and fragrance 
of an age that had been shattered by the devastating 
hordes of Timur the Lame. With that perfect art, which 
makes him, in his slim, slender sort, the companion of 
Sophocles and Virgil and Eacino, he wove the well-worn 
imagery of the bulbul and the rose, the chess-player and 
the pawn, the breath of Jesus and the scented curls of the 
beloved without mcongrmty into the curious patterns of 
his odes. No other lyric poet in any language that I 
know, not oven Ronsard, has ever attained so great a 
lo\clme§s or cm bo likened to this Raphael among Persian 
poets. But in the quest of pure beaut)* Hafi/ is not alone. 
Sa’adi with his perfectly balanced phraso, Nizami with his 
smooth and graceful narrative, Jami m his mellifluous and 
mystic verso; Shams-i-Tabrizi ID hjs haunting philosophic 
stan/as; all in their different ways seek the perfection of 
form. There is a lesson to bo learnt here, if their eyes 
were not dimmed, by a wilful generation which has 
missed its way and wandered after false gods into the 
wilderness. 

It is true unfortunately that certain qualifications 
have to bo made. The form which the Persian writers 
sought was often rather stylo m its details and the beauty 
or the single phraso than tho construction and symmetry 
of the whole. In tho architecture or architectony of long 
poems they seldom achieved such balanced and hirmoni- 
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ous perspective as the Greeks attained or, when they follow- 
ed them, the Romans. The Shahnama for instance in 
spite of the beauty of its passages and the splendid swing 
of its lines is shapeless, episodic, even clumsy in general 
construction. Compare it for a moment to the Iliad for 
instance in this respect; and the contrast is only too 
striking. Or take Jalaluddin Rumi. Each poem is as a 
rule well told apart from the profundity of its thought 
and its deeply moving consciousness of God ; but read 
together it must be confessed that the poems are not well 
connected and that unity of design is faulty. On the 
other side, it must also be admitted that Persia never 
achieved anything really great m prose. 

Prose IS of course m every country a later, as it is a 
higher, achievement than poetry. Good prose requires not 
only a more delicate ear for subtle cadence, it requires 
also a clearer, more cultured thought, a more highly train- 
ed logic and an elaborated understanding of evidence and 
proof ; it calls for an exacter sense of construction and 
design. The prose of the Gulistan is lucid, melodious and 
charming ; but it is not great in any real sense. That of 
Na’amat Khan-i-’Ali in all its elaborate and twisted 
preciosity is witty, masterful and often trenchant ; but it 
is abnormal and eccentric. The historical prose of a work 
like the Tarikh-i-Wassaf by Abdullah ibn FazIuIIah of 
Shiraz, which was written in 1312 and served unhappily 
as model to too many imitators, is frankly abominable. 
The author himself declared that his primary object in 
attempting a history was to perpetrate something in what 
passed for the grand style. Its meaning is frequently 
incomprehensible, though it does not sink-to those muddy 
depths of unintelligibility and crassitude from which the 
Burra-i-iSfadiri were dredged. There is no need to differ 
from the -opinion of Bieu who says that the Tarikh-i- 
Wassaf is marked “by want of arrangement in its method 
and still more by the highly artificial character and 
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tedious redundance of its style. It was unfortunately set 
up as a model and has exercised a baneful influence on 
the later historical compositions in Persia." I have no 
persona] acquaintance with the numerous historical 
writers who flourished in the Ilkhani period; some I under- 
stand — Rashiduddin for instance, Ghazan’s Wazir — were 
more meritorious ; but it is safe to say that there is not 
one who could be compared even for a moment to a Taci- 
tus, a Gibbon or a Michelet. Themoralists were no better 
as prose-writers. The Akhlaq-i-Jalali for instance is a 
jnmble of rather muddled ideas expressed in language at 
once wordy and vapid, clumsy and confused. 

It must be allowed that the best Persian prose cannot 
be compared either in richness and complexity, in strength 
and moving harmony, or even in appositeness and lucidity 
to the Greek and Roman writers or to modern European 
prose from the 18th century onwards. One must however 
add that between the 12th and 16th centuries Persians 
could and did achieve a neat, clear, well-ordered prose, 
while prose-writing was still an unknown mystery in the 
Europe which was slowly struggling out of barbarism. 
With the one exception of Italy, where fine clear prose 
was already achieved in the 14th century, there was no 
European country sufficiently civilized until well intq the 
16th century to make any serious attempt to master this 
most difficult form of writing. In France it begins with 
Rabelais , in England it is not till towards the end of the 
17th century that one can speak seriously of decent prose. 
The art was learnt earlier in Persia ; but unhappily it soon 
stopped growing. It is, however, hardly to be doubted 
that, with the general renaissance of the East, Persian 
prose will in the near future again revive and may attain 
heights as lofty as any reached elsewhere by the human 
mind. Now that the land is again exposed to the fresh 
winds of liberty and progress and feels the reverberations 
of new powers and forces, its writers are unlikely to fall 
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back into the bombastic and affected rhetoric which in the 
decay of national life and the absence of all Hying interest 
had becojne the' malady of its decadence and decay. 

The true value of Persian literature to the world is 
at present to be sought in its poetry. It may be objected 
that its field is restricted. It is true, and must be admit- 
ted, that Persian poetry has with few exceptions not roam- 
ed very fat over the activities of mankind and has been 
apt to confine itself to the repetition and further embel- 
lishment of selected themes. The most creative work in 
Persian is undoubtedly the Mathnawi of Maulana Jalal- 
uddin Rnmi, which it is not perhaps unfair to compare to 
much of Browning or even to Goethe's Paust. But in 
Persian literature in general there is little seen of the 
stupendous birth-pangs of genius at labour with a new 
humanity. There is nothing which recalls the unstinted 
exuberance of a Shakespeare or that almost overpowering 
conflict of passions made human, which took shape and 
life in the creative spirit of a Balzac. Yet in regard to the 
ultimate problems of the universe — to destiny and death, to 
the substance of the Absolute and the relation of infinite 
eternal Being to the show of life in time and space — all 
Persian writers, whatever their differences', share a man- 
ner of contemplation far other* than that of the West, 
which deeply and forever alters the mental colouring and 
character of their readers. It is difficult to express exactly 
what the distinctive feature is ; but it may perhaps be 
called the feeling of evanescence. It is the ever present 
coQsoiougness that the world is fleeting ; that everything 
passes ; that every instant dies never to be born again ; 
that nothing is permanent, nothing real except only the 
Absolute, that Divine Totality on whose unfathomable 
being the inodes and attributes, which we apprehend as 
things and living creatures, come and go like tiny bubbles 
on the surface of the ocean. AstheArabic hasit, •y 
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untroubled view of death as a near necessity and that 
unreasoned terror which in Europe tries to deceive itseU 
by hiding death awaj'^ and repudiating the evidences 
of mortality. It is a further mark of the influence of 
Islam on Spam that among Spaniards almost alone of 
all Europeans does one find a similar incessant contem- 
plation of death and all its trappings together with no 
little of indifference verging upon callousness before the 
fact of dying. 

I like the stanza of Ibn-i-Yamin, that Persian 
Horace 

I have ventured to translate as follows: — 

Look not to see Ibn-i-Yamin’s heart sore ; 

Look in what wise himself at last he bore. 

With Book m hand, eyes to the road and God, 
Smiling at death he passed beyond the door. 

What too 18 finer than Umar’s critique of the practical 
reason ? : — 

* “Since no one can assure thee of to-morrow, 
“Rejoice thy heart to day and banish sorrow 
“With moon-bright wine, fair moon! The moon in 
heaven 

“Will look for us in vain on many a morrow." ^ 
With this half-mystical, half-sceptical apprehensioir 
of life and death it is natural enough that there should go 
a certain irony. The Persian looks on the ambitions and 
affairs of life in much the same way as Anatolo Prance, 
only with less of bitterness and more of poesy. It seems 
a pity, he W’ould seem to say, to make a fuss about 
nothing ; smile, take your place in the circle, gather the 
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xoses, listen to the birds. Yon will be forgotten soon 
enough ; you yourself will not long remember what you 
were a month ago ; take what comes your way. "Why 
strive and worry ? The very opposite, one would say, of 
the stern Protestant way of life and the North American 
talk of “ work ” and “ success ” and “service” — all that use- 
less, strenuous, intolerable tramping round and round the 
squirrel^s cage of business. One would like to send every 
boy and girl in the ‘Dnited States to study Persian poetry 
and nothing else for three years, between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen, say, in some balmy, sea-encircled 
island of Hawaii. The treatment might in a generation 

or two result in producing a more rational view of life 

Better living, genuine gallantry, quiet courage, a touch of 

humour — these are things that Persian books can teach 

Let me end here with two stanzas from IJmar 

“This world an insubstantial pageant deem ; 

“All wise men know things are not what they 
seem; 

“Be of good cheer and drink, and so shake oS 
“This vain illusion of a baseless dream. 

“Had I the power great Allah to advise, 

“I’d bid him sweep away the earth and skies, 
“Eemake a better world, where man might hope 
“His heart’s desire perchance to realise.” 



FOREIGN MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA FROM THE MOST 
ANCIENT TIMES TO THE 15th CENTURY. 

By J. A. SALDAHHA, B.A., LL.B. 

VOYAQEOFNEAnCRUS^ 

[See Dr. Vincent — Voyage of A^arc/mi (London 1797), also* 
Commerce and Navigation of the ancients in the Indian Ocean 
(London 1^07); McCrindle — Commerce and Navigation of the 
Erylhrean Sea (1879); Didot — Geo^raphi Graeci Alinores (Paris 
1855)]. 

The earliest authentic account we have got of the 
Persian Gulf is contained in the narrative of the Voyage 
of Nearohus and the fleet of Alexander the Great under 
him from the Indus to the Euphrates, which purporting 
to be a full abstract of a detailed narrative left behind by 
Nearchus himself, has been embodied by the Greek 
geographer Arrian in his work on India called Indika, 
“The Voyage of Nearchus from the Indus to the 
Euphrates ”, observes Vincent, “ is the first event of 
general importance to mankind in the history of naviga- 
tion; and if we discover the comprehensive genius of 
Alexander in the conception of the designs, the abilities 
of Nearohus in the execution of it are equally conspi- 
cuous. Historical facts demand our attention in propor- 
tion to the interest we feel or the consequences we derive 
from them; and the consequences of the voyage were 
such that, as in the first instance, it opened a' communica- 
tion’ between Europe and the ’most distant countries of 
Asia, so at a later period it was the source and origin of 
the ’Portuguese discoveries, the foundation of the greatest 
commercial system ever introduced into the world; and 
consequently, the primary cause, however remote, of the 
British establishments in India”, 
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Nearohus began his voyage from the month of the 
Indus towards the west on the 23rd of October, 325 B.C , 
while Alexander marched with his forces through the 
deserts of Gedrosia to Susa. The fleet proceeded along 
the coast for five days as far as the mouth of the Arab! 
(now Poorally), and thence along the coast of the Ontae 
to Malana (Cape Malan), which took six days, excluding 
the time spent for a halt at Cocala in the middle, where 
Nearohus was able to communicate with Alexander. 
From Malana to Badis (Cape Jask) the voyage lay along 
a barren and inhospitable coast sparsely populated by 
inhabitants who subsisted almost wholly on fish, hence 
called by the Greeks Ichthyophagi, and took the fleet 
twenty days to accomplish. From Badis Nearohus 
sailed much faster and after sighting the lofty headland 
of Haceta (Cape Mussendom), the fleet entered the river 
Ananus (the Mmab) on the coast of Harmozia (Ormuz), 
where Nearohus was again able to communicate with 
Alexander’s army encamped at no great distance from the 
coast. On leaving Arraozin the fleet coasted along the 
island of Oaracta or Voreofcha (the island of Keshm). 
It anchored at two points on the coast of Oaracta, at the 
first part of which the Persian Governor of the island, 
named Mazenes, took charge of its pilotage as far as 
the Euphrates. Nearchus thence navigated along the 
coast of Karmania, Persis and Susiana, which took 
him 31 days. “ On arriving at Diridotis (Teredon) 
intelligence was received that Alexander was advancing 
to Susa, the fleet therefore returned back again from 
Diridotis in order to proceed up the Pasi-Tigris (Eastern 
Tigris) and join the army. They returned accordingly 
on their return with Susiana on the left. The first part 
of their course was across a lake into which the Tigris 
disembogues itself and from this lake to the mouth of 
the river (Pasi-Tigris) the distance was 600 stadia (about 
60 geographical miles): at the termination of this was a 
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Tillage of Snaiana called Agmis”. This passage quoted 
from Airian shows bow different the delta of the 
Euphrates, Tigris and Katun was at the time of Alexander 
the Great from what it is now. From Aginis the fleet 
proceeded up the river Pasi-Tigris to Susa, where Nearohus 
was received on Q4th February 324 B.C. with great honour 
by Alexander the Great. The whole voyage was performed 
in 146 days. 

From Susa, Alexander and Nearohus proceeded 
down the Bulaeus to the Persian Gulf, and then up the 
river Tigris (as Euphrates was thou called at its mouth), 
to the city of Opis to the north of modern Baghdad on the 
Tigris. 

The brilliant success of Nearohus m his expedition 
from the Indus to the Euphrates induced Alexander the 
Great to offer him the task of circumnavigating the 
peninsula of Arabia. Three \essels were despatched m 
the first instance to make a preliminary survey, the 
first under Arohias, who proceeded as far as the island 
of Bahrein, the second under Androsthenes, who proceeded 
to Gerrha, 2400 stadia (about 240 miles) from Teredon, 
and then crossed over to Bahrein, near which he men- 
tions two islands Tupos and ApaOos (Tumos and ApafJos 
of Ptolmey) ; the third under Hiero of Soli, who appears 
to have proceeded as far as Ras-el-Hadd and returned. 

The projected expedition of Nearohus round Arabia 
was cut short by the death of Alexander the Great in 
323 B.C. 

The voyage of Androsthenes is described by Strabo 
from Erathosthenes (see below). 

Ekathosthbnes (270 B.C. — 196 B.O.) 

A celebrated astronomer and geographer of Alexan- 
dria. Only fragments of his geography exist, which were 
collected together in the Ei ath-osthemca m 1822 in 
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Berlin. He vras the first to redace geography to a 
system. The doctrine of sphericity of the earth had been 
adopted and ho made an attempt to dolineato tho known 
parts of tho world on this basis. He was much indebted 
ior his information about the Persian Gulf to Arrian’s 
account of Neatchus’s voyage, and to an account 
.(now lost) loft hy Androsthones of his voyage by the 
Arabian littoral of the Gulf. 

SthJibo (about 50 B C.) 

[^Geography — Vol. XY (dealinR with Persia and India) and Vol. 
XVI (doahng tho Persian Golf, Arabia, Mesopotamia, the 
Red Sea, etc.) (Seo ^IcCrindlo Slrabo'i Geography, also Bohn 
Scries •, Translation of Strabo's G«o)»Taphj)]. 

A famous geographer and historian, born in Pontus, 
indebted much to Erathosthenes, Aristobulus, Patroolus, 
Neaichus and others. 

Pliky, tbc Natobaust (23-79 A.B.} 

[Ah/wrai lintonj in Latin. (Books III — VI contain geographh 
cal occoont of tho known world ; Books V and VI refer to Persia 
and the Persian (Gulf). See Riley’s English translation. Seo 
J.R.A'Sm Volume X, Port ir, Articlo VH, by Major General 
Miles on Phni/'t Geography of the "East Coast of Ara&ia]. 

He gives much valuable information on the geogra- 
phy of the world known by the Eomans at the beginning 
nf the Christian era. 

ProBiiiEr Gbadius (about 160 A.B.) 

^Geoqraphia (Greek). (See DiJoPe BMiotheea Ctassicornm 
Pans IdiJ, e lited by Dr. 0. Muller, with a Latin 
Translation)] 

A greT-t mi’'h 0 mitlcian, astronomer and geographer 
of Egypt. 

PnaipLUs OP THE Ertthrean Sea 

[See edition of Vincent, styled PertpUis of the Erythrcan Sea^ 
G800) and tljat of McGrindle, Commerce and Sacigat'ion of the 
Erytlirean Sea (187*)} especially pp 99-106.] 
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It 18 the title prefixed to a work, which contains a 
very full account of the commerce carried on from the 
Bed Sea and the coast of Africa to the East Indies^ 
during the time that Egypt was a province of the Boman 
Empire Er^threan Sea is an appellation given m the 
age of the author to the whole expanse of the ocean reach 
ing from the coast of Africa to the utmost boundary of 
ancient knowledge in the East, an appellation in all ap 
pearance deduced, from their entrance into it by the straits 
of the Red Sea, styled Erythrea by the Greeks, and not 
excluding the Gulf of Posia, to which the fabulous 
hiatoi 3 of King Erythros is more peculiarly appropriate 
Part I of the Periplus contains an account of the naviga 
tion of the anoients from the Sea of Suez to the coast of 
Zanzibar , Part II from the Gulf of Eiana m the Red Sea 
to the Island of Ceylon 

Places 171 the Gulfs ofOinafi ajid Persia vieuiioited 
m the Pe)tj)lu$ 

Island of Kal vmis (Suadi between Mask it and Sohar) 
Islands of Papias and Pair Mountain (probably two 
or thioe islinds beyoud fc>ohar towards the north) and 
Pair Moimiain pxobably Cap© Eilio 
Saho 01 Asaba — Gape Miissandim 
Town of A/o2ogiis — at the head of the Gnli m the 
Euphrates opposite the foifc of Pasmus or Spasmus 

Mention is ilso made of the Peail Pisheries on the 
Arab Coast m Gulf 

CoSMAS I^DICOPLEUbTUS 

I Clrnliai Toj I ic j tl f nl ole V-Orll Lr lalattd 

from Grcel 1} J U Mcbrm le(H 1 1 bocitt^ s rdition J6J ;] 

Cosmas, an tiavclJcd fai 

and wide in the List wrote Ills book about 535 AD with 
the object of denouncing the doctime of the rotunditj of 
the earth and show lug that the tabernacle m the wilder 
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they shipped goods coming from Basrah. Prom Siraf the/ 
sailed to Maskat, the Indies, Quilon and so on. 

Abu Zaid, an Arab Merchant or Siraf (about 916 A.I).) 

[Ibid] 

He ^vrites the second part of the “Relations.” He men- 
tions that great changes had taken place by a rebellion at 
Khanfu which had stopped the Arab trade with China. 

Siraf and Basrah were important ports in the Gulf. 

Bbn Haukal (IOth cEMURy). 

[See Oriental Geography of Ebn IlauLal, by Sir W. Oosley (1800).] 

He bears testimony to the great prosperity of Straf 
in the 10th century for he says that this place has abun- 
dance of merchandise brought by sea, aims, ambergis, 
camphor, pearls, ivory and ebony. 

Masddi of Baghdad (890-956 A.D ) 

[^hlugruf^a£’Eahab‘tca-Alaadtn*aUJaicahtry or Meadows of Gold 
aod Mines of Jewela (A«i>. 943). Printed by Barbier de Meynard 
with a French translation of 9 voloines, ui Pans in I861>7, and of 
2 volnnies, at Bulak tu 186?. Tbs 6r3t volaroe of an English 
translation by 8preoger appeared in London in 1841, but the work 
was not continued.] 

An Arab geographer that travelled in Sind, ZanjV 
Sanf, Ranij (Burma). 

ZaKARIA-BIN-MoHAUMED (comiONLY GALLED KaEWINi). 

[Asar al-Balad-tia-Akhbar'al’llad (the Traditions of Religions- 
and the History of Men) aboot 1273 A.D.] . 

He was a native of Kazwin in Persian Irak, and 
composed his geographical and historical work divided 
into seven climates. 

MABCO-PoLa 

^The Book 0 / Ser Marco Polo (tranalaled and edited by Sir 
H. Ynle; H. Cardier’s Edition, l903) ] 

Nicolo and Maffeo Polo, the father and uncle of 
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Marco Polo,' in the first instance, travelled tlirougli 
Central Asia (1266-69 A.D.) and then both of them 
traTelled with Marco Polo, by way of Baghdad, Basrah, 
Peina, Central Asia to China ; sailed by way of Sumatra, 
Ceylon and Persian Gulf to Persia (1271-95 A.D.)- l^be 
principal ports in the Persian Gulf were Basrah and 
Kish. 

* NAsiR-AD-niN Tasi (died A.D. 1273). 

\^Zig‘Jlhliani (AstfoDomical Tabled poblishod by Graves).] 

A famous Persian astronomer. He published his 
famous astronomical tables under the auspices of Halagu 
Khan (1253-1263 A.D.), grandson of Jengiz Khan. 

Mariso Sandts. 

\^Liber Secretorum fidfUum Crxici$, iuper Tgrrae Sanetae 
recuperaiione. See Hirdwood’s Report on the old records of the 
India Office, 1891, page 130 ] 

Travelled in the East about lSOO-1306.' He gives 
details of the course of Venetian commerce with India. 
It used to take the Persian Gulf route, through Ormuz, 
Kish, Basrah and Baghdad and thence to Antioch and 
Silioia. Latterly, however, South ' Arabian merchants 
bad recovered their old commerce by the Red Sea route, 
but it was confined to only heavier* goods, such as pepper, 
ginger and cinnamon. 

Abul-feda (1273-1331 A.I).) 

[7ai-«c/jn-a/-Ra/<^an (or Latitedes and Longitudes of Places). See 
Reinaud’s Ab-nldeda, 1848.] 

He was a historian and the chief of Harnah in 
Syra. His tables are arranged according to the seven 
climates. 

HAimALLAH Mustafa (sometimes called Kazwani). 

[(1) Ajaib-aLBaldan (the wonders of towns). (2) 
aUKuhth (or Recreation of Hearts).] 
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A contemporary of AbulfeOa and a son of Abu Beker 
of 'iCas^win, the author of tho celebrated Persian history, 
Tarikli Guzidah {Select Ghronicle) 

Odorico nn Pordrnone (123G-1331 AD.) 

[lUtierart/ of Odartc (-po Trnndalton in IJakhtjCs ioUcction of 
Vovane^, Vol. IV, rocont edition publi^licd by fllacLebore 

iC Sons of Gta'»;jow ; also in Ynlo% Cathaij and the Way Thither^"^ 

Odorico was a Minorito friar that travelled in the 
East between 131G and 1330 by way of Persia, Ormuz and 
Thane to Malabar and thence to China and Thibet. He 
collected at Sopara tho bones of four friars martyred at 
Thana, who had been carried there by stress of bad 
weather during thoir voyage from Ormuz to Columbum 
(Quilon). He found Nestorian Christians under the See 
of Persia on the Western Coast of India. 

JORDANUS. 

[AfiVat/Zia Descriefn wrillen aboot 1330 A.D. ti translfllion of 
wtiob is publi^lipd in Yule's Cathay and the Way Thither.'] 

A Minorito friar that travelled in the East between 
1321 and 1323. Ho subsequently returned to Europe, and 
on being appointed Bishop of Columbum journeyed again 
to the East. Friar Jordanus travelled by way of the 
Persian Gulf, carrying a Bull from the Pope inviting the 
Syrian Christians of India to abjure their schism. How 
far his mission succeeded it is not known, but John de 
Harignolli found a Latin Church at Quilon. 

John de Marignolli. 

[Translation of bis Itinerary i" given in Yale's Cathay and the 
Way ThtOier.] 

A Minorite friar sent by the Pope to Cathay. He 
journeyed through Central Asia and arrived at Gambaleo 
(Peking) in 1342, sailed from Zaytou for Columbum 
(Quilon) ; thence by Ormuz, Basrah and Baghdad to 
Europe. 
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Sir John Mandevii/Le. 

He published the first book in the English language 
of travels and sensational adventures. He seems to have 
travelled to the East hut did not actually visit all the 
countries as his account pretends to, and borrowed his 
account from accounts of other travellers. 

Idn Batuta (1304-1377-78). 

[A transhlion (Frpnch) poUtshed bj D. Defrcmery and Dr. 
SangainoUi in Paris (1858*ld59j ] 

He travelled over Northern Africa, Arabia, Pexna, 
India, the Indian Ocean, the East India Archipelago and 
the Chinese coast (1325-1349). The first Asiatic sea he 
found himself in was the Bed Sea, he observes the rising 
importance of Aden as an emporium. Ho sailed down 
along the African coast Msiting Alurabassa and Quhon. 
Returning north ho passed by tho chief cities of Oman to 
"New Onnuz, as he calls tho city, which had not many 
years before been transferred to the island. He visited 
tho other parts of tho Gulf. He was sent by Sultan 
Mahomed Tughlak on an embassy to China, whither ho 
travelled by sea from Cambay. Ho mentions Zaitum 
(Chinchow) as one of the tiadiug havens in China. 

I)o> Buy Goh/ALBS nnCuAYiGo. 

[Set» Markluin’-* trari**! Uioii of liia Innerar^, 18G9, for the 
Hakluyt bocteM ] 

As the head of tho embassy sent by King Henry III 
of Castile to Tamerlane, he journeyed by uay of Tiebizond 
and through Peisia to Samarcand, vhich he reached 
m September 1404. He describes the city of Saltanioh as 
an important mart of hade, where came caravans from 
Europe, India aud elsewhere. “ Erom Cathay i essels 
came within GO day s’ journey of this city, having nai igated 
the \Yestern Sea. They came to the river vhioh is 10 days’ 
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journey from the oity of Ormuz ” These ships brought 
pearls and rubies from Ceylon and spices from Indn 
Ibn All Wardi (Siraj ad din, died about 1118 A D ) 
[A/flri (or the pearl of morsels) See Transacuoni 

of the Bombay Geographical Societgf Xov 1838, V^ol 11, pages 
71-72] 

The work written at Aleppo is a physical geography 
and belongs probably to the 14th century It contains 
two maps, one of which shows the Gulf of Persia as com- 
ing from the Great Sea on the East, and stretching from 
China to the Sea of Kalzum (the Red Sea) 

Two Arabic GEOOR^rmcAi:. Dictiosaries iublissed about 
iiOO AD. 

[Atl(z6 falKhit al asar tea afat! at maid al Kal ar (ibnJgnieot 
of history aod marvota of tlia all powerful Ivini, iranaliied mto 
French De Outlines) a«cnbed to Abdar Kishcd bm Sil ih snrnamed 
Yaknti ] 

This IS a universal geography, m which there are 
TBiious details of productions, objects of commerce, 
minerals, etc , of each country 

Maajam ab Baldan, ascribed To Yakuti Alhamaw i 
I n the introduction there are explanatory observations 
of names of places 

Alaqh Beoh (Grandson of TAjicBLtNE) 

(astronomical tables paUisbed Graves aMng 
witb ihose of A till ^ad di -Tafi See onl« ] 

Alagh !^egh published his work in 1442, at his capital 
^at Satnarkhand 

Abd or Bazzak (1442 44) 

[India in 'he jTifteenth Cent«r_y 1867 (Hakluyt Society’s 
publication) oarralive of the journey of Abd ur R z? ik (pages 5 8)] 
Despatched as ambassador by Shah EuLh to India. 
He embarked at Hormuz, after two months’ sojourn there, 
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and sailed for Calient after a long halt at Haskat. After 
visiting Vijianagar, he returned by way of Mangalore and 
Honore and Ormnz. 

Hormuz (or Djerrun) described as a port where mer- 
chants of the seven climates congregate even from China. 
Persons of all religions and even idolaters are found in 
great numbers in this city and no injustice is permitted 
towards nny person whatever. The inhabitants combine 
the flattering character of the people of Trak with the 
profound cunning of the Indians. 

Nicor .0 Conti, a Venetian (1419-1444). 

[See Jndia in the Fifteenth Cenlur^’ for an accoont of his Travel** j 

Starting from Damascus, he passed through Chaldea, 
Baghdad, Basrah, Hormuz, Calacatia (Culaite, Kalhat in 
Arabia), a noble emporium of the Persians. He thence 
sailed to Cambay. Going down along the coast and visit- 
ing Vijianagar, he sailed to Meliapur (St. Thome), 
crossed over to Pegu, then to Java and Cochin China, 
returned by way of Quilon and the Bed Sea to Europe. 

Athanasios Nikitin, a Russian (1468*1474). 

[inrfw in the Fifteenth Centnrg ; Fhe Travels of Athanasius 
iViliim of pp. y-9 and page 19.] 

Descended down the Volga, and having travelled 
through Persia, he crossed over from Bender (afterwards 
named Bandar Abbas) to Hormuz, sailed thence to India 
touching and halting at Kalhat (Golhat, 10 days from 
Horfnnz), Degh (6 days from Kalhat), Maskat (10 days 
from Degh) from which it took 10 days to reach Guzerat. 
He visited Chaul, Jouneer and other places in the interior. 
He embarked at Dabbal, sailed to Ethyopean Coast, thence 
to Maskat and Hormuz, and back to his country by Persia. 

Hierondio nr Santo Stbfano, a Genoese (1494-99). 

[India in the Fifteenth Century ; Aceount of Ifteronimo dt Santo 
Stefano^ p. 9.] 

Sailed from Egypt to India by way of Aden, visited 
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Java, Malacca and on return to India sailed to Ormuz from 
Cambay and then proceeded to Persia. Found at Ormuz 
many good pearls and good merchandise. 

Tjunoyico ni Yauthema, a BonoonESE (1303-150R). 

{^Travels of Lxidomco di Varlhema hy ^ W Jooes nnd 

published by the Hakluj’t Society in 1863, with notes and an inlro- 
duclion by G. P Badger (see pages 94-95) ] 

Travelled from Alexandria through Syria, Western 
Arabia, the Eed Sea, to Diu and Gogo in India, thence to 
lalfar (on the west of Mussendom), again doubled Mussen- 
dom and proceeded to Maskat, from where he sailed to 
Hormuz, which he describes as a great emporium of trade. 
After sojourning hero long he travelled in Persia and 
sailed again from Hormuz to India. There is a short but 
interesting account of pearl fishing in the Persian Gulf. 
His Itinerary is interesting as giving an accurate picture 
of the state of things in the East Indies just at the advent 
of the Portuguese, 
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'1 ranslaleil from German into J^noU^h hy Ihvd Th. jy.'Mitckichan. 

I. Genebal. 

§ 1. Authors of the Jnscriptioiis. 

The Old-Persian* cnneifonn wriHcgs are the only 
survivals of Old-Persian literature and are the chief source 
of OUT knowledge of the language. The majority of these 
owe their origin to members of the Achaemenid dynasty ; 
only five very small inscriptions are by private persons. 

§ f2. Time of then coin portion. 

The period of the composition of the royal inscriptions 
lies between 521 B.C. (the jear of the accession to the 
throne of Darius I) and 33S B.C. ( the year of the death of 
Artaserxes III) ; the date of the private inscriptions 
cannot be precisely deteimined ; but they no doubt be- 
long, provided they are genuine, to the same period. 

§ .3. Contemporaiij Transtotions. 

The majority of the Old-Porsian Achaemenid inscrip- 
tions are accompanied bj tranblations in cuneiform in the 
Neo-Biisian and the Neo-Bab} Ionian language ; in only a 
few instances are these wanting. Some of the texts are 
in four languages, the fourth version being composed in 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

The designations'* Cuneiform inscriptions of the first, 
of the second and of the third class" hclonq to the time 
when the inscriptions had not yet been deciphered and 
their language had jiot yet been identified. 

1 Tlie author use*; “ap. ” as an abbreviation for * allpersisch”. 
Tn this translation ‘ OP.” will similatlv stand for "Old-Pcrsian”. 
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§ 4. General dcseription of the -places where the 
inscriptions were first discovered. 

The most extensive OP. cuneiform inscriptions are 
found on steep rock-sides, in some cases accompanied by 
figures in relief. The inscriptions on walls, on columns 
and pillars inside palaces are of smaller dimensions. Of 
Bmaller-objeots on which OP. writing has been found we 
have one “ stele ”, one slab of sandstone, two small stone 
pyramids, vases and seals of stone and finally some 
earthenware tablets. 

§ 5. Topography of the tnscripiiojis %n detail. 

As places in which these inscriptions have been 
discovered, the residences of the Achaemenids claim first 
notice, Persepoiis together wuth the neighbouring rock- 
sepulchre Naqsh-i-Rustain, Ecbatana (Hamadan) and 
Susa. No OP. inscriptions from Babylon itself are known; 
but we have the Babylonian inscriptions of Cyrus the 
Great. 

In addition must be mentioned the ruined palaces at 
Murghab (Pasargada and the rock-cliffs of BehistQn 
(Blsutfin) and Elveiid, both in Media, the Khorkhor cliff 
(Van) in Armenia, the Isthmus of Sue?: and the Mauso- 
leum in Halicarnassus. For the inscription found at 
Qara*oyuk in Asia Minor see § 25. The origin of the 
remaining OP. inscriptions, which, with one exceptionj are 
‘in European hands, is unknown. , 

11. List op thd Insckiptions and their Contents. 

[_Note, — In the following list I have confined myself to naming 
the first editions of the inscriptions The edition of WKISSBACH 
& BANG pp. 4 f£. (Leipzig IS93) supplies a list of all the place-? 
in wbicli inscriptions have been published with all possible com- 
pleteness. With reference to the remaining collected editions ef. 

§ 43. The following inscriptions are in three languages (cf. § 3) 
unless the contrary is c,\pressly statcfdd 
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A. IXSCIlIPTIONb 01^’ DARIUS I. 

§ G. I HScri 2 )tion& of BeUi&ttin. 

The insoripfcious on the lock oi Behistuu (Bibutun, 
Huyi'oTuvtt, TO BuyiffTavov ooo^ftre the most extensive, the most 
important and probably the most ancient of the records 
with which we are now concerned. They are engraved on 
the steepest surface of the rook at a height of from 400 to 
500 feet. The great inscription contains 5 columns of 
9G, 98, 91 (?), 92(?), 36 (?) = 413 (?) long lines. 
The last column is in OP. only. The text may be roughly 
divided into 74 §§ each of which, with the exception of 
the first, begins with the words The king Darius 
speaks The contents are as follows : — 

§§ 1 — 5 Introduction. Names and Genealogy of 
the King. 

§§ G— 9 His territories and the principles of his rule. 

§§ 10 — 50 History of the Persian Empire from the 
death of Cambyses up to the Soythian 
campaign. 

Of these B 10*14 give the despotic rule and 
downfall of the (first) false Sinerdis, a. j^Iagian named 
Gaumata (rwndii]; Comotes) ; D 15-20 Tho overthrow 
ol two rebels, the Snsian Agina (OP. and the 

Babylonian Nidintum-Bcl (OP. Naditahaira) ; § 21 
Revolt of 9 countries ; §§ 22 and 23 Victory over the 
rebel Martiya in Susiana ; §§ 24-32 Revolt of tho 
Median Bravarlis ; 33 and 34 Revolt of tho Sagartian 

diOraiaxma ; §§ 35*37 Suppression of a rebellion of 

Ptirthiaus and Hyrcanlans ; § 38 Rebellion of the Mar- 
gian Frada ; §§ 40-47 Victory over a second false 
Smerdis Vahyazdaia and an unnamed partisan of his in 
Araohosia ; §§ 48-50 Second rebellion of the Babylo- 
nians under the Armenian Araxa ; 51 and 52 Summary 

of the aforesaid rebellions and victories ; 5*5 53-66 
General Assurances as to tho truth of what has been 
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narrated, \^arumgs against lying, statements of other 
principles of the government^ forms of blessing for those 
who preserve the works of Darius and of cursing for those 
who destioy them , § 67 the siv conspirators against the 
tyranny of Gaiiinata , ^ 68 lias been completely defaced 
Here follow the very badl> preserved 5 columns which 
deal with a fmther iipiising of the Susians (jj 69 and 70) 
and the campaign against the bcythians The ‘contents 
of $5 71, 73 and 74 cannot begi\en on account of the muti 
lated condition of the mscnptiou 

Above this great inscription (designated Bh) a picture 
m relief has been worked m , the King accompanied bj 
two aimonr bearers tramples with one foot an enemy 
lying prostrate before him who stretches out his hands 
ineutrei^) Behind conic 9 men, then hands fastened 
behind their backs, who are bound to one another with a 
long cold wound round their necks Orer the whole, with 
his face turned towards the Kmg, hovers the supreme 
divinity Ahuiamazda clad m beams of light In a small 
subsidiary inscription (Bh kl ) the above figures are 
characterised as those of the rebels whoso subjection is 
narrated in the. mam insciiption According to Bh b 
(of 7 hues) the prostrate figiue is that of the Magian Gau- 
mata who lied and said “ I am Bardiya, son of Kurus, I 
am King” The remaining S are according to inscrip 
tions Bh c, d, e, £, g, h, i, j, (of 10, 8, 11, G, 12, 9, 11, 6, 2 
lines rospectnely) Ahna, Nzdintujn Bel, F) aid? in, 
Maitiya Oi^hatavma, Vahyazdeita, Aiaxa, F}ada and the 
Sake (Scythian) 61a («) An inscription of 18 lines, 
which IS merely A repetition of the first four sections of 
the mam inscription, above the figure of the king,*is desig- 
nated Bh a Bh a and Bh k are m two languages only, the 
Babylonian translation being wanting. With reference to 
Bh 1 and Bh m, see below § 27 c, and wi^h refeience to 
the still unpublished inscriptions of Bh, see j 2b a 

i'hc English oificor H. G Kawlinson copied these 
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inscriptions in the period between 1836 and 1844. He 
also published them with tiansliteration, translation, 
copious commentary, a vocabulary (which remained un- 
completed) etc. in JUAS, vols. 10 and 11 (1846-51). 'The 
very important results of a later revision appeared m' 
1851 as a supplement to JllAS, vol. 12. 

§ T. The Znsci ipiions of Ptiisepolis. 

It is universally recognised that the terrace of ruins 
on Mount Itahmad situated about 50 kilometres north- 
east from Shiru,/ named by the Persians Taxt^i-JainHd 
(in earlier times also called Ghil-Minar) represents the 
remains of the ancient royal city of Persepolis. A brief 
description of these ruins is at this point indispensable. 

The terrace, which was constructed partly by the 
demolition of the adjacent western side of Mount Eahmad 
and partly by walling-up, is in the form of something like a 
longUh rectangle. The two smaller sides of this rectangle 
are towards the south and north. On the western side, 
not exactly at the middle but a little nearer its northern 
end, a convenient double stairway leads upward from the 
plain to a lofty narrow gateway, which displays at its 
entrance and at its exit a pair of winged oxen with human 
heads and in its central part two pairs pf pillars. When 
from this point we turn to the right (i.e., to the south) we 
see a second terrace, u lower one, which is approached by 
several stairways. Of the 72 pillars of the Hall (A), which 
once adorned this site, 14 are still standing. 

After passing through this space, one reaches a third 
terrace of similar elevation but considerably smaller. Of 
the palace which once stood here (B), numerous door-posts 
and window-posts, pillars and staircases are still in preser- 
vation. Behind this building, as one proceeds further, 
still in a southerly direction, one comes upon a terrace at 
a lower level with an almost completely ruiued palace (C). 
Adjoining this on its eastern side (j £f., to the loft) is a 
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third palace (D) of winch Tory considerable remains have 
been presGr% ed The buildings which h ive, up lo this point, 
been mentioned are not onlj richlj ornamented with 
^ c\cellent sculptures but e\hibit a gie it number of mscrip 
tions These latter ire wanting ai the buildings which stand 
further towards the cast The material of all these build 
mgs IS an excellent lime stone obtained from the demo 
hshed mountain side as well as from some quarries lying to 
the north of the terrace The architecture is extremely 
solid and regular m character, the style simple and grand 
The following are the inscriptions of Dirius — 

Dar Pers a (formerl} designated simply as B) 
consisting of 6 lines occurring frequently on the door 
posts of the inner room of the building (B), in e loh case 
over a relief which depicts the King accompanied by two 
servants Prom the inscription we learn that the building 
(B) called iacara had been built by Darius 

Dar Pers b, 1 line (m several copies /) on the King s 
robe contains only his name and title One specimen of 
the OP. part of this inscription is m the ‘'Cabinet des 
Medailles of the Pans National Library. 

Dar Pers o (formcrlj known is L) 1 longer line of 
which there are 18 speoiinens on the windows of the same 
loom states oa}y that these TFindoirs belong to ‘ the Sousa 
of King Darius 

Dar Pers d (formerly H), 24 lines only in OP* on 
the southern outer w ill of the whole enclosure The text 
consists of 3 sections, (1) an introductory formula m 
which it IS said that “The great Ahuramazda, the greatest 
of the gods, has given the sovereignty to Darius (2) 
praise of the prosperity and security of the empire, (3) 
an exhortation to protect tho Persian nation 
5 8 The Insciiptions of Naqsh i Rustam 
On the steep side of the Naqsh i-Rustam cliS, 15 
kilo nebroa north we st from Persepolis, four tombs have 
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been excavated near one nnotlier and all of tlio same pat- 
tern. A niche in the form of a great cross has been out 
deep into the rock. The horizontal part, of this cross pre- 
sents the appearance of the front rvall of a honso ; four 
pillars, bet-ween ^hioh a door leads to a simple chamber, 
support a flat roof. Over this stand two rows of men with 
uplifted hands who appear to bo supporting what is above 
them. ‘Above stands the King before an altar; between 
these hovers Ahurama/da and behind him is seen the disc 
of the sun. On both sides of the uppermost part of 
the niche stand armed men one above another. The 
third of these tombs reckoning from Persepolis (in a south- 
easterly direction) exhibits inscriptions as follows: — 

NR a, 60 lines in G sections at the very top and on 
the King’s left: section (1) An introductory formula which 
from now onwards assumes a standing form and recurs 
mutatis viutandism the inscriptions of Xerxes and Artaxer- 
xesIII. “A great godis Ahiiramazda.Who created this earth 
and those heavens, Who created man, Who created for man 
abundance of blessings, Who made Darius king, a single 
king over many, a single ruler over many” ; section (2) 
Name, title and genealogy of the King , section (3) ‘A 
list of bis territories, fuller than the earlier' ones in 13h § C 
and Pers. e § 2 ; sections (4) and (6) The help of 
Ahutamazda ; a prayer to Him; section (6) A brief con- 
cluding exhortation of a general character. 

NR b, consisting likewise of GO lines on the left near 
the entrance-door, much defaced, of which only a very 
small portion has been copied. With regard to its 
contents we can only say that the introductory' formula is 
different from all the others known to us. 

Each of the attendants of the King and the iigures 
which support the place on which he stands (“the throne” 
as it is called in the inscription NR a) had formerly pro- 
bably a small explanatory inscription attached to it like 
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the figures ou therBisutun rook. Of these, only one, 
NR kl, is known up to the present time. 

NRo, 2 lines over the highest figure on the King’s 
left ; it is that of the lance-bearer Gauhai uva (rw^pvac). 

NRd, 2 lines over the arrow-bearer who stands below 
Aspa'cana (’AojiaOwns). 

NR e, 1 line over one of the throne-supporters, i.e., 
the Mabiya. 

^ 9. The InscrijiHon of Elvend. 

In a porphyry rock in Mount Elvend, south of Hama- 
dan, two rectangular niches have been out. The left one 
which stands at a somewhat higher point than the one 
on the right contains the inscription Dar. EIv. (formerly 
0). 20 lines in two sections containing only the intro- 
ductory formula and the name and title of the King. 

§ 10. The IjisorxpUons of Stisa. 

Dieulafoy in his excavation of the lull of ruins at 
Susa (1884-1886) found two badly mutilated earthenware 
tablets with OP. inscriptions. They are now in the Louvre. 
Dar. Sus. a, with the duds of 5 lines on the lower right- 
hand corner and Dar. Siis. b, shewing similarly the ends 
of 8 lines, containing almost nothing beyond the name 
and title of the King. 

§ 11. The Kiuntin InscrtptiQtu 

TCrrn. 8 lines identical with Dar. Sus.b, but in complete 
preservation, on a small four-sided pyramid in the sepul- 
chral chapel of the samt Niimat Allah in Mahun distant 
one day’s journey from Kirman, 

§ 12. The Suez Inscriptions, 

As early as 1802 V. Denon made known a piece .of 
an OP. monument, with some cuneiform markings, which 
he bad come upon in Egypt- The French Expedition to 
Egypt brought to light some -further fragments of the 
same kind but very insignificant. A greater monument 
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was exposed during the excavation of tlie Suez Canal 
in 1866. Ifc was found in tlio neighbonrhood of kilometre 
133 of the Canal and in a ruined state. The smaller 
pieces were brought to Shaluf and were photographed. 
The larger pieces were again buried in their original posi- 
tion in order to preserve them from further destruction. It 
was a stele which displayed on its front side a winged 
sun-disc above and underneath two men in Persian dress 
facing each other and holding in uplifted hands two 
'tablets on which the name of Darms could be read 
(Inscription Sz. a in OP- only). On both sides of the 
men there was an inscription in three languages contain- 
ing only the name and title of the King [Sz. b, the OP. 
part consisting of 7 (O’) lines]. Below this and extending 
over the entire breadth of the stone was an inscription, 
originally probably in three languages, of which a great 
part including the entire Babylonian translation “ is being 
preserved from further destruction”. The OP. text (Sz. o) 
contained IQ lines : — §§ 1 and 2, the introductory formula, 
name and title of the King just as in NE a. § 3, an 
account of the conquest of Egypt and the construction 
of a canal from the Nile “ to the sea that starts from 
Persia The concluding part is defaced. The back was 
covered by a similar representation in Egyptian style and 
an extensive hieroglyphic inscription. 

§ 13. The Seal-Inscription and the Weigh i-Inscr 12 )- 
tion. 

ThesealofJDarms, a small perforated cylinder of grey- 
green jasper, represents the King in his chariot and engaged 
m a lion-hunt. The inscription, Bar, Sgl. (formerly NorNa), 
consists of 1 line with the order of the letters reversed and 
reads thus : — “ I am King Darius The weight-stone, a 
four-sided pyramid of dark-green basalt, having dimensions 
of 2, 1%, 1% inches, weighs 2573 grains Troy. The 
inscription, Dar. Pond (formerly T) contains in addition to 
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the name and title of the King the stamp “ 2 karsa 
Both these objects are now m the British Museum. 

B. THE INSCRIPTIONS OF XERXES. 

§14. Persepolis hisiripfions. 

Xerx. Peis, a (formerly D) found in four specimens 
of similar import over the winged oxen at the gateway, 
of 20 lines in* 4 §§: §§ 1 and 2, Introductory formula, 
name and title of the King ; § 3, account of the construc- 
tion of the gateway named Vtsadahyu (“All Land’^j § 4/ 
prayer to Ahuramazda. 

Xerx. Pers. b (formerly A): 30 lines, in OP. only, 
in the western staircase which leads to the Pillar Hall 
(A). There is a corresponding tablet m the eastern 
staircase prepared for an inscription , but nothing has 
been inscribed on it. The contents of ^§ 1 and 2 
are as above, § 3 records that Xerxes has erected the 
building which stands here (A, the Pillar Hall) as well 
as his other buildings, all according to the will of Ahura* 
mazda to Whose protection they are commended. 

Xerx. Pets, c (formerly C) m two specimens ; ivhioh 
are distinguished from each other only by the mode in 
which the lines are divided, m building B (the Tacara 
according to Dar. Pers. a) namely Xerx. Pers. ca of 
15 lines on a corner pillar in the south-west, and Xerx. 
pers. cb of 26 lines about the middle of the south bound- 
ary wall of the terrace on which stands the Taca? a. §§ 

1 and 2 as above, § 3, confirmation of the fact that Darius 
has erected this building ; short prayer to Ahuramazda. 

Xerx. Pers. d (formerly E) in 4 specimens, 2 pairs 
with the same number of lines m both members of each 
pair ; Xerx. Pers. da, a pair of 19 lines m each of the 
two, which are found on the two north pillars and Xerx. 
Pers. db a pair with 28 lines in each of the two on the 
stairs which lead from the chief terrace to this building. 
§§ 1 and 2 as above, while § 3 records that Xerxes is the 
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builder o£ this palace, the concluaiOQ being the same as in 
Xcrx. Pe'rs. b. 

Xeix. Pers. e (fornierlj’ 05)’ in several specimens 
found in the Xerxes Palace (D), namely (a) consisting of 
1 lino above the robes of the royal figures, (b) of 2 lines 
above the doors, (c) on the door-posts above the relief- 
picture of the King and his two attendants an inscription 
of 4 lines. These contain onh' tho name and title of the 
King. 

§ 15. Tho Elvend Insert ptioii- 

Xetx. Elv. (formerly P) on tho right hand niche 
(sec § 9 above) consisting of 20 lines to tho same effect as 
the inscription of Darius, which stands beside it, except 
for a small addition and the King’s name. 

§ 10. Tito Van Inscription. 

Xorx. Van. (formerly K) in a rectangular niche on 
the Khorlihor Hook on which the castle of Van stands, 
about 20 metres above tho plain. It oontains 27 lines : — 
§§ 1 and 2 the same as Xerx. Elv., § 3 records that Darias 
has had this niche excavated without, however, furnishing 
it w ith an inscription and that Xer.xcb had subsequently 
made this good. It conoludcb like Xorx. b. 

§ 17. Inscriptions on Vases. 

(a) Tho vase of Count Gaylus now in tho “ Cabinet 
deb . Jledailles ” of the Paris National Library. 

(b) The vase of Halicatmiabus found by C. T. Newton 
in 1857 at tho o.\cavation of tho ruius of tho mausoleum 
there. 

(c) Smaller fragments found in Susa in 1852 by 
W. K. Loftus and in 18S1-0 by Dioulafoy. The former 
are now in tho British Huseum, tho latter in the Louvre. 

The material of which the vases were made is alabaster. 
They contain each a one-line inscription in 4 languages, 
“ Xerxob tho great King” (formerly Qa) 
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C INSCEIPTION OF AETAXERXES I 
§ 18 The Ai taxc) xes Vase 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson discovered in the Tesoro di 
San Marco (1844) a vase of grey porphyry with the m 
scription (formerly Qb) m four languages “ Artaverxes the 
great King Since the name of the father of the 
sovereign is not given, it is not possible without further 
investigation to determine to which of the three Kings of 
this name it IS to be attributed Foliowing Oppert, A Long 
perierand J A Latronne place it, on archaeological grounds, 
m the time of Artaxerxea I I am inclined to accept 
this view, as I believe that a later Artaxerxes would not 
have failed to add to his name a further designation, which 
was superfluous m the case of the first of the name 

X> INSCRIPTIONS OF ARTAXERXES II 

§ 19 The Susa Inscnptzons 
Loftus m 1852 found among the rums of Susa a 
pillared hall like that of Xerxes in Persepolis Of (proba 
bly originally four) pilhrs bearing msoriptions, only two 
had been preserved with tolerably considerable fragments 
of msoription, and a third with quite insignificant frag 
ments The text (Art Sus a, forraerl} S) consists of 5 
long lines, of which the last two are badly mutilated The 
contents a detailed genealogy of the King, which goes 
back to Hystaspes, i statement of the building of the 
palace by his ancestor Darius, of its destruction b} fire in 
tho time of his grandfather and its being subsequently 
rebuilt by himself “ according to tho will of Ahurainazda, 
Anahita, and Mithra * It concludes with a prayer to 
these three divinities , 

Art bus b 1 loug hue running round tho pedestal 
of a pillai which was discovered m mother part of tho 
heap of rums It contains only the King s n imc and 
title 
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Dieulafoy in 1884 continued the escavation work 
begun by Loftus. Amongst other things he found a frag- 
ment of a sandstone slab (of. § 10) with an inscription 
consisting of 7 mutilated lines (Art. Sus. c only in OP.). 
This IS now preserved m the Louvre. In the main text 
only the name of the author is recognisable. The conclu- 
ding part contained a statement as to the building of the 
palace. 

§ 20. The Hamaditn Insci iptiojis. 

Art, Ham. consists of 5 lines on the fragments of 
two pillars of black diorite which were found in Hamadan 
and are now in England in private ownership. Contents : 
Genealogy as in Art. Sus. a, a statement as to the build- 
ing of a palace “ according to the will of Ahuramajjda, 
Analuta and Mithra, ” and a concluding prayer to the three 
divinities. 

E. INSCRIPTION OE, CYRUS THE YOUNGER. 

§ 21. The Murghab Inscription. 

The inscription Cyr. Murgh. (formerly M) of 2 lines 
was found in 5 specimens on the plain of Murghab north- 
east from Persepolis, four on corner-pillars of' a former 
building and one on a pillar the front of which is adorned 
by a relief, viz., the figure of a bearded man above life-size 
with an Egyptian head-dress and two pairs of wings, 
bearing in his right hand a small statue. The inscription 
winch formerly stood above the relief was earned o2 years 
ago. According to the copies which are still extant, it 
ran thus: — ^“I am King Kurus the Achaemenid.” 

E. THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ARTAXERXES HI. 

§ 22. The Pei sepolis Inscription. 

The building C in Persepolis has on its north side 
three inscriptions of Artaxerxes IH, in one language only 
and similar to each other; — ^Art. Pexs a (formerly P) each 
of 26 lines. A fourth, Art Pers. b of 35 lines, has its place 
on the west side of the staircase of the Darius palace 
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(Tacara) § 1 contains the introductory formula as in NEa 
and in other inscriptions*; § 2, name, title and genealogy 
of the King going back toArsames; § 3, the statement 
that this stone - building had been erected by him , 
§ 4, concluding prayer to Ahuramazda and Mithra 

G. THE INSOBIPTXONS OF FEIVATE PERSONS. 

, § 23 Sgl. a (formerly R) 5 signet-stones with brief 

OP. legend in 7 lines “ Ailaka 8on(?) of AiHyabarisana’. 
These are now in the British Museum. 

Sgl. b, three lines with the name Ha(n)dasya(?) 
formerly in the Raif6 Collection m Pans, now in the 
British Museum. 

Sgl. c and d, ” Vasda the Sake” and Vahyavisda pro- 
bably spurious ; at least the portraits on the two stones are 
decidedly not OP. 

Sgl. e, of 3 lines Xanadasya m the Miisoc des 
Atinures in Brussels 

H. INSCRIPTIONS THAT CANNOT BE 
IDENTIFIED. 

§ 24. (a) Fragment of an earthenware tablet (?), 
Contains 4 lines. 

(b) Fragment of an earthenware tablet with the rem- 
nants of 11 lines in OP. characters in the possession 
of the British Museum. It contains among other things 
the name of Ahuramazda; it yields nothing else of a 
definite character. 

ADDENDUM. 

§ 25. Gountcrfeit Inscriptions. 

The so called Tarku inscription in 2 linos contains a 
miscellaneous mixture of OP., Neo-Susian, Neo-Babylonian 
and imaginary characters. 

In 1894 there were discovered (or wore they acquired 
from local dealers 7) by Chantre m Qara Oyuk in Asia 
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Minor four miles north from Cae'sarea four small OP. 
earthenware tablets. Three of these have on the front 
side the inscription’ Bar. Pers. a and on the ,back that 
ofXerx. Pers. e; the fourth contains only three lines 
which give an intelligible sense (name and title of Darius) 
Wbat has been said with reference to the Tarku inscrip- 
tion applies to the remaining 19 lines. 

§ 26. Inscri'piions not yet published oi fallen out 
of notice. 

a. At the right-hand side of the relief of Behistun 
there are still four columns of cuneiform writing which 
Eawlinson had to leave uncopied because they were inac- 
cessible (they were besides badly defaced) vith the means 
at his disposal, ropes and ladders. They are probably in 
the Susian or Babylonian language. 

b. A visitor, E. K. Porter, says with reference to the 
Darius Sepulchre at Naqsh-i-Eustam . — “ On the entire 
tablet of the upper section there are visible .characters, 
wherever they could bo introduced, above the figures, 
between them and the altar, in short, everywhere we see it 
covered with cuneiform writing in a well-pieserved condi- 
tion.” In fact Dieulafoy, who examined the place with 
the help of a scaffolding of wood, succeeded in finding fur- 
ther short inscriptions like the Tasker inscriptions These 
enjoyed the advantage of publication as little as the last 
three quarters of the great inscription NRb (§ 8) 

c. Dieulafoy found in Susa a Darius inscription on . 
the foot of a pillar similar to Art, Sus. b, 

d. Several monuments of Darius were long ago dis- 
covered in the Isthmus of Suez of which, however, only 
one has been made known and that only fragraentanly. 
Another monument stood at kilometre 89 of the Sue/ 
Canal, a third at kilometre 150, a foiuth will be noticed 
in § 27 c, 

e. Herodotus mentions three inscriptions of Darius 
in 3, 88, the superscription over a relief that depicted him 
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with the charger to* whose neighing he is said to have 
owed his sovereignty. The statement in 4, 87 is to be 
taken more seriously, namely, that “in his campaign 
against the Scythians on the Bosporus, Darius had caused 
two pillars to be erected, one with a Greek, the other with 
an Assyrian inscription, both of which had contained 
a list of the subjugated nations. These monuments had 
been afterwards carried off to Byzantium.” What ‘Hero- 
dotus reports regarding the contents of these inscriptions 
is by no means incredible and we shall hope that an un- 
expected discovery may one day corroborate his statement. 
The third inscription mentioned by Herodotus was like- 
wise on a stele which Darius is said to have placed at 
the river Tearos in Thrace The contents can, however, 
scarcely have bean those given by Herodotus in 4, 91. 

f. The inscriptions on the tombs of Cyrus the Great 
and of Darius, handed down by Greek tradition, may be 
here only cursorily mentioned. The former are found in 
Strabo 730, in Arr. Anab. 6, 29, and in PJut. Alex 69. 
The latter are in Strabo in the passage cited, with which 
Athenaeus 10, 434 and Porphyrius de Abstmentia should 
be compared. 

§ 27. l^on-Persiaii Achaememd Inscrijiiions. 

From the following collection are naturally excluded 
the texts which exhibit mere translations of OP. inscrip- 
tions, also the Babylonian treaties of the time of the 
Achaemenids which are really not entitled to the name of 
Achaemenid inscriptions; likewise also the hieroglyphic 
and demotic records which are of value for history onl)' 
by reason of their chronological data. 

a. The British Museum possesses an earthenware 
cylinder of Cyrus the Great with 45 (alas ! for the most 
part badly mutilated) lines, and a briok with 4 short lines, 
all in the Babylonian language. 

b. Important for the history of Cambyses is the 
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Egyptian inBcription on a naophor startue in the Vatican 
composed by Uer-sun Uta-hor-pi-n-ris. Another mention of 
this king as well as of his next three successors is found in 
the Egyptian inscriptions of Qusair on the Red Sea. 

0 . To this class belong the following of Darius: — 

Bh. 1, one of the smaller Behistun inscriptions, of 
lO lines in Neo-Susian only ; contents are still somewhat 
obscurdl. 

Bh. m, a fragmentary repetition of three lines of the- 
great Bh. inscription, Dar. Pers. f. 

I should like to name as Dar. Pers. f the inscription 
of 24 lines, which stands on the south wall of Persepolis 
beside the OP. texts Dar. Pers. d and e. 

Dar. Pets, g, in Babylonian, likewise of 24 lines stands 
on the right of i (these two last-mentioned as well as Dar. 
Pers. d were formerly designated H — a misleading nomen- 
clature). 

Of the hieroglyphic inscription mentioned nt the close 
of § 12 only little has been preserved. 

More extensive are the remains of another hierogly- 
phic inscription on a stele which V. Goleniscev discovered 
in 1889 in the neighbourhood of Tol-el-Maszutah on the 
sweet-water canal. Both contain a list of nations and 
thereby confirm the statements of Herodotus with regard 
to the Bosporus stele (§ 26c). 

In conclusion there remains to be mentioned a Greek 
inscription of 23 lines (a copy from the Roman period) 
which was found in 1886 by G. Cousin and G. Deschamps 
in Deiimenjik (on the road from Tralles to Magnesia). 

d The only inscription which Artaxerxes I has left 
behind in Persepolis is a fragment containing the begin- 
nings of 13 lines in the Tacara in the Babylonian language. 
Belonging to Artaxerxes II, there exists likewise a 
Babylonian fragment in ono language only which contains 
the remains of 3 lines. 
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III. HISTOBY- OF THE EECIPHEEING AND 
INTERPEETATION OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

§ 28. Beferences to the cuneiform script amongst 
the Greehs and Syrians. 

That Herodotus 4, 87 by the Assyrian characters (of. 
§ 26 o) means the cuneiform script is generally admitted. 
It is in the highest degree probable — at least this may be 
inferred from the analogy of the Suez monuments— that 
the Bosporus inscriptions were m four languages, OP., 
NeO'Susian, Neo-Babylonian and Greek. When Diodorus 
relate that on the Bagistan moaatam insoriptions of 
Semiramis had been chiselled “in Assyrian characters ”, it 
is similarly manifest that he understands by these the 
inscriptions of Darius. There is no occasion to think that 
he refers here to ancient Aramaic writing Arrian 
Anabasis 6, 29, 4 ff., Strabo 750 and Plutarch, Alex. 69 
speak of Persian script. Here also we can think only of 
cuneiform script in general. A distinction between “ the 
ancient Assyrian script ” and “ that which Darius, the 
father of Xerxes, taught the Persians” is made for the first 
time in a letter of Themistocles (Epist. gr. reo. Heroher 
p. 702). The fact that the distinction is made is in itself 
a strong proof of the genuineness of the letter in genera], 
as it is m particular for the tradition that Darius was the 
inventor of a new (z.e., OP.) script. 

For a reference to tho cuneiform script in a Syrian 
author of the 8th or 9th century, cf. Nestle in the Zeit- 
sohrift fur Keilschrift 1, 184; 1886). 

§ 29. The Guneiform Script first made Icnoion in 
Burope. 

The beautiful ruins, Gihil Minarf ever since they 
were visited by Europeans, have been the rapture of all 
who have had the good fortune to see them. If not the 
first, at least one of the first, to visit them and to describe 
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fhem in dotail « as the Venetian Josafat Earbaro. He does 
not yet (end of the loth century) make mention of the 
cuneiform writings. This was first done, so far as my 
knowledge goes, by the Castilian Ambassador, Garcias de 
Silva y Figueroa (1618). Pietro della Valle (1622), A. 
Haulier des Landes (middle of the nth century), and G. F. 
Gemelli Careri (end of the 16th century) give also draw- 
ings, including a sketch of the window-insoription (Dar. 
Pers. c) As a more evact specimen Hella Valle offers 
also five accurately copied characters, the nature of which 
leads him to the correct conclusion that this script, 
like our western, runs from left to right. J. Chardin 
(1671-77), E. K.impfer (1681) and C. de Briiyn (1701) 
present the already mentioned inscription in a somewhat 
improved form, the last giving, in addition. Bar. Pers. 
a and b and Xer.v. Pers. b and ca. Hero, finally, we mention 
an attempt to read the cuneiform as Greek. Th. Herbert 
(beginning of the 17th century) read the beginning of an 
inscription, ’Adfn'eooc, ©cor. 

§ SO. Carston Niebuhr. 

The copies of the inscriptions hitherto obtained were 
so defective that with these a decipherment would have 
been impossible. This unfortunate condition was teliovcd 
by 0. Niebuhr who, in the course of a journey to the East, 
halted for several days (March 1705) in Persopolis. His 
copies of the texts Dax. Pets, a, d — g (of. § 27o) and Xorx. 
Pers. b and o surpassed those of his predecessors in care- 
fulness and accuracy. They made it possible for him to 
make two important observations 1) that the inscriptions 
were composed in three different “ alphabets " of which the 
first witll about 42 characters was the simplest, the third 
the most complicated; 2) ho proved inoontrovortibly, with 
the help of another specimen of Xorx. Pers. o in which the 
division of the lines was somewhat different, that the writ- 
ing ran from loft to right. 
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§ 31. Tt/cltseu andMuittei. 

By means of Niebuhr’s copies a serviceable foundation 
had been provided. Of course the inscriptions had to be 
interpreted entirely from themselves. The only inscription, 
which had a translation attached to it, the legend on the 
vase of Count Caylus (§ 17a), could not be used since the 
characters were too indistinct and Egyptology also had not 
yet been born. 0. Tyohsen started with the view that the 
palace of Persepolis had been completely destroyed by 
Alexander and that the Cihil-Mlnar rums must have- 
sprung from a later age. A specially frequently-recurring 
word in the inscriptions of the first type' he held should 
read AschaJe and accordingly he regarded the language as 
Parthian. The remaining characters he sought to identify 
working on this slender foundation. None of these 
conolusions has been verified. He recognised correctly 
only the peculiar word-separating sign in the first type,' 
an oblique wedge pointing to the right downwards, 
E. MUnter rightly ascribed the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Persepolis to the Aohaemenids and indeed held the lan- 
guage of the first type' to be Zend. He endeavoured to 
identify the characters by taking statistics of the frequency 
of their occurrence and comparing these with the statistics 
of the frequency of the occurrence of individual characters 
in the Zend. This attempt was bound to suffer shipwreob 
on the false assumption on which it was based. li’iirther 
he conjectured that inscriptions of the second and third 
types were translations of those of the first. The word 
which Tychsen read as Ascliak be originally took to be 
the title “ King ” , but this correct conjecture he subsc- 
quently abandoned. 

' I 'ilie clasHficiitiou tif tlte iuicnptionsa8*‘of tlio first, secoud, or ihtnl 
type’^wnsluskdin the bcgicnrg and depended on the fact that tlie niajontj 
of the iDfcuptioi.s arc acctnipanjcd by translatiODs In the Keo Snsian and 
Neo Babylonian languages, that in a few cases these translations are nnntirg^ 
while ID a llmd class the text .tpptars in four languages, the fouitli bting m 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
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§ 32. Misleading Paths, 

S. S. Witte who, ten years before, had made a name 
-for himself by a strange idea — ^he had given out that the 
'pyramids of Egypt and the rains of Persepolis were a 
natural formation of volcanic origin — recognised correctly 
the weak points in Tycbaen's Parthian hypothesis. In- 
stead, however, of separating the genuine from the false 
-and by cautious research making further advance, he 
rejected everything and declared the whole of .the alleged 
inscriptions to be decorations and ornamental flourishes, 
the patterns for which were taken from the vegetable 
kingdom the Canterbury Bell, the Velvet Flower, 
,and the common Tobacco I etc.). Other learned men 
regarded the cuneiform inscriptions as the tracks of worms 
.and insects or, at the most, as numeral characters, the 
deciphering of which was of no interest. A. A. Lichten- 
•stein saw in the cuneiform a sbiSened Kufio (ancient 
Arabic) alphabet. He read them backwards and found 
pure Arabic. 

I 33. Oco, Prdi, Crrotefend. 

The real beginning of the work of deciphering these 
inscriptions dates from the year 1802 when G, F. Grote- 
fend communicated to the Gottingen “ Gesellsohaft der 
Wisssnschaften ” a dissertation, in which three proper 
names from cuneiform inscriptions of the first type con- 
taining altogether 13 characters were identified. He 
made use of the two short inscriptions, B and G according 
to Niebuhr’s nomenclature, (now named Dar. Pers. a and 
Xerx. Pers. e) which are constructed on similar 
lines, viz.., 

B begins with a word X, 

^ jj » » 

.on which follow in both inscriptions a number of titles, 
.characterised as such by the repeated occurrence of the 
gronp of characters which Miinter had conjeclnred to 
.stand for the word “King”. Further, in B there is a 
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new word Z; in G, on the other hand, the word X with 
the King’s title, both somewhat altered ; and finally two 
similar words. B contains besides an addition which is 
wanting in G and so far as further results were concerned 
remained in the first instance insignificant. ' 

Grotefend now concluded tlmt X and Y were the 
names of two kings and that X was the father of Y, that 
the father of X again was Z who lacked the royal title and 
was therefore not a king. Convinced that here members 
of the Aohaemenid dynasty were to be sought for, 
Grotefend had now no occasion to trouble himself long. 
Cyrus and Camhyses were ruled out by reason of their 
having the same initials. Artaserxes was excluded on 
account of the length of bis name. Thus there remained 
only the two names Darius and Xerxes for X and Y. 
Z must then stand for Hystaspes the father of Darius. 
With the help of the Greek, Hebrew and Zend form, 
Grotefend now analysed the cuneiform names as 
follows — 
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Thus 13 characters were identified and of these 0 correctly^ 
while the four shown above in brackets became better 
known later. Further he found that the word “King” was 
sometimes represented by a single character (a “monogram” 
as he called it). Moreover, he corrected a great number 
of mistakes made by the earlier copyists ; he restored 
completely the very badly published inscription on the 
Xerxes Vase. In a rather arbitrary and therefore incor- 
rect fashion Grotefend explained the remaining characters 
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on the assumption that the language ■was Zend. And 
60 it came about that no happy continuation followed this 
beautiful beginning. Grotefend’s later works particularly 
have done little to advance the further decipherment of 
these inscriptions. Grotefend received a number of in- 
soriptions communicated to him privately before they were 
published by their discoverers. We add here a list of the 
most important of his further services to our science. In 
the Murghab inscription (§ 21) he recognised correctly the 
name Cyrus, in a fragment of a Persepolis inscription, 
the beginning of Xers. Pers. b, which is wanting in de 
Bruyn and Niebuhr, and finally he was the first to publish 
the Seal of Darius (§ 13) and that of Arsaka (§ 23a). 

§ 34. S. do Sacy, J. Saint-Marthi, B. Bask. 

Grotefeud’s first work received a thorough critical 
examination at the hands of S. do Sacy who had preceded 
him in the decipherment of the Sasauid inscriptions and to 
a certain extent had shown the way to the interpretation 
of the cuneiform insoriptloDS. Apart from some objections, 
which were partly justifiable, the great Arabist approved of 
his results in decipherment, while he finall}’ disposed of 
Lichtenstein’s “ translations”. 

J. Saint-Martin published iu 1823 uu extract from a 
■work prepared by him ou a more extensive scale on the 
decipherment of the cuneiform writing of the first type. 
In a manner similar to that of Grotefend he had reached 
almost tho same results with reference to the characters 
contained in the tliree names. Only he read more correctly 
the name Hystaspes: later Vischtasp. In the 

Murghab inscription, on the other hand, ho thought ho 
saw the name of King Ochus. 

P. Bask made a seemingly small, Lut in reality an 
important, advance when he identified the genitive plural 
termination in — a«a?nand thus determined the consonants 
n and vi. Aided by this discovery F. Bopp succeeded 
in discovering tho title “King of the Lands”. 
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§ 35. Burnouf and Lassen, 

The year 1836 marks a decisive turning point in the 
history of this decipherment, in which year almost simul- 
taneously two new books appeared to which the science of 
cuneiform research is indebted for very considerable 
advances. The learned student of Zend, E. Burnouf start- 
ed with Elvend and Van inscriptions, copies of whicji were 
found amongst the papers of the murdered traveller, F. E. 
Schulz. He discovered the name of Ahuramazda and a 
number of new characters. His observation of the fact 
that the inscription I in Niebuhr (Bar. Pers. e) contains 
a list of countries proved to be of great service He noted 
further tha.t the cuneiform writing of the first type 
often did not mark the short vowel, a view which, it must 
be admitted, required various modifications. Finally, 
Burnouf was the first to point out that the language of the 
inscriptions of the first type was dialectically distinct from 
the Aveata language, 

Chn. Lassen had learned from Burnouf in the summer 
of 1835 that he had found a “ list of countries’’. Taking 
this as his basis he succeeded, following j n Burnouf e wake, 
in making himself the further discoveries which the latter 
had made and partly in outrunning them, fits special 
service was in showing that an a is m most cases inherent 
in the consonants as well as that certain othei consonants 
are used only before i and u. For the language of the 
inscriptions he introduced the designation "Old Persian ” 
which thoroughly corresponds with the actual conditions 
and has therefore established itself. 

§ 36. Beer and Jacquet, 

Especially fruitful was a criticism of the works of 
Burnouf and Lassen by E. F. F. Beer, He obtained some 
new character-values and shewed that the OP. script did 
not distinguish between the long and the short i and m, as 
•well as some other points. 

E. Jaoquet in Paris made the same discoveries inde- 
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pendently and besides identified some rarer and difficult 
nharaoters correctly or, at least, approximately so. See 
further § dO. 

§ 37. Bich, Westergaardj SoUz7nann> 

From this time onward there unfolded itself a rich 
activity in out field which did not relax until the deci- 
pherment was complete and the last character identified. 
In 1839 the widow of C. J. Eich, the British Consul in 
Baghdad, published the carefully executed copies he had 
left behind of all the inscriptions of Persepolis which 
had not yet been published or had been published in a 
defective form and amongst them the inscription of 
Artaxerxes m. 

'In the next year appeared the copies left by Schulz. 
Of still fuller result was the journey of N. L. Westergaard 
who brought back with him excellent copies not only of 
the Persepolis inscriptions, but also of the one highly 
important inscription of Naqshd'Bustam. Further in 
1844, G. Wilkinson discovered the Arta\er.xes Vase in 
Venice (§18). With the help of the copies made by 
Bich and Westergaard, Lassen succeeded m making 
numerous corrections. Further contributions to the 
deciphering and explaining of the inscriptions were made 
by Holtzmann (cf. §§ 39 and 40). 

§ 38. tSir Hcinij Bmvlwson, 

• A decade after the appearance of the epoch-making 
writings of Burnouf and Lassen, began the publication of 
the document, by which thefinal conclusion of the 'work of 
decipherment was rendered possible, namely the Behistun 
relief-inscription. Already in 1836 Sir H. C. Bawlinson 
had begun to busy himself w'ith the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. He found himself in Kermansbah in West Persia 
and of the decipherment work carried out in Europe 
knew only that Grotefend had found in the inscription 
some Achaemenid names. He began with the Elvend 
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inscriptions and reached, by considerations which had 
previously guided Grotefend, the name of Hydaspes, of 
Darius and of Xerxes In the following year he 
copied the first two paragraphs of the great Behisfcun 
inscription, and thus obtained the names of the rest 
of the ancestors of Darius and that of the country of 
Persia In the autumn of the same year he was able, for 
the first time, to look into the works of Grotefend and 
Saint-Martm m the course of doing which he found that 
he had gone considerably ahead of those writers In 1837 
he copied the greater part of what he had left over of 
the great Behistun inscription, an extremely laborious 
and certainly dangerous work In 1833 he received 
Burnout’s work and had to recognise that this scholar 
had on the whole advanced farther. Still he was abler, 
on the other hand, to supplj the French scholai in 
Tvritmg with some suggestions by waj of improvement 
Moreover, he began to dive into the studj of Sanskrit, 
Zend and Pahlavi, and also into comparative geography 
With the help of the copies made by Niebuhr, de Bruyn 
and Porter, which meanwhile had become accessible, he 
was able to build up his alphabet further so that it agreed 
in all essential points with that of Lassen which was 
communicated to him m Bich’ s copies and E. 

Bote’s copy of the text of Van supplied him with new 
material. Meanwhile he was unable to prosecute his 
studies further at that time, because his native country 
claimed his services for several years as an officer in 
Afghanistan Not till the end of 1813 did he return to 
Baghdad where he met Westergaard and his companion 
Dittel, who placed at his disposal all the copies they had 
made Thus equipped he was able finally to proceed to 
the completion, of his work of copying and publishing the 
Behistun inscription, to which publication he appended a 
treatment of all the remaining texts then known, all 
with an ample and, for that time, excellent commentary. 
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This first complete edition of the OP. cuneiform writings 
contains, besides, a treatise on cuneiform writing in 
general and on the Persian cuneiform alphabet in parti' 
cular. The chief discovery was that of consonants with 
an inherent i and u of which formerly only a few had 
been known. An OP. vocabulary which Eawlinson began 
in 1851 remained unfinished. 

§ 39. Conclusion of the work of Dcci 2 )hermcnt. 

Simultaneously with and independently of Pawlinson, 
E. Hincks also made the discovery of the consonants 
which had the inherent i and u. Purther he noted that 
in OP. script frequently a final i and u was strengthened 
by y and t) without the quantity of the vowels being 
affected. J. Oppert, probably independently of both the 
above-mentioned, recognised the inherence of these vowels 
as well as the strengthening of the final ^ and « by the 
corresponding semi-vowels, and also the circumstance that 
nasals preceding consonants were not written. Eawlin&on’s 
latest OP. alphabet (1817) contains 37 syllablfe-charaoters- 
which have proved, with two exceptions, to have been 
correotl)' identified. Of these two exceptions one is the 
character I (n) which was identified by Oppert in 1851 ; the 
other had been obtained by an analysis of the ideogram 
for “King”, the true nature of which had already been 
recognised by Grotefend {vide § 33). 

Thus, therefore, the constituents of the character- 
system of the OP. were fixed at 3G vowel, consonantal or 
syllable characters. With these were associated 3 ideo- 
grams to which in 187d and 1890 an additional straggler 
attached itself. With this the work of deciphering was 
completed. The possibility, of course, is not excluded of 
still further inscriptions with new oharacters turning up 
in the future. The whole body* of the system as it now 
stands could and can be improved only in small details. 
Of this w’e have an example in the observation of Bopp 
that i after h passes over not into iy but simply into y, 
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and in Lindner’s remark tliafc h befcu'een a and u is not 
expressed by a character, etc. 

§ 40. Table oj the Gharaeias. 

The following table is an attempt to exhibit in sum- 
mary the share of individual scholars in this work of 
•deciphering the cuneiform characters. On account of the 
peculiar course which this investigation took, it is not easy 
to do justice to each individual. Many discoveries were 
made simultaneously by different scholars. Indeed 
Bawlinson deciphered almost the entire alphabet subse- 
quently to, and independently of, bis predecessors. The 
date attached is the year of the discovery or, where this 
‘Cannot be given, the year of its publication- The 
parentheses indicate approximate determinations 

T Word-separator, Tyohsen (1708) 


fft 

1. 

a 

Grotefend (1802) 

f? 

2. 

i 

Saint-Martin (1832) 

<rr 

3' 

u 

Grotefend (1802) 

Tc 

4, 

ka 

Burnouf, Lassen (183C) 

<T 

5. 

ku 

Eawlinson (1846) (Grotefend 1815 : 1) 


G. 

ga 

Lassen (1830) 

<£■ 

7. 

gu 

Eawlinson (184G) (Lassen 1836 • g) 

«ir 

8. 

X 

Grotefend (1802) 

ff. 

9. 

i 

Jacquet (1830 7) 

-T< 

10. 


Holtzmann (1845) (Jacquct 1836-7 : z) 


11. 

Ji 

Eawlinson (1846) (Lassen 1836 : j) 

cur 

12. 

t 

Grotefend (1802) 

w- 

13. 

ill 

Eawlinson (1846) (Lassen 1836 : t) 

s 

14. 

da 

Eawlinson (1846) (Grotefend 1802 :d) 

Eli 

16. 

di 

Eawlinson (1846) (Holtamann 1845'd) 

<a 

16. 

du 

Eawlinson (1846) (Lassen 1836: d) 

T<I 

17. 


Jacquet (1836/7) 


18. 

P 

Grotefend (1802) 

« 

19. 

h 

Burnonf (1836) 

T« 

20. 

f 

Grotefend (1802) 
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t< 

21. 

n 

Bask (1826) 

<0 

22. 

nu 

Eawlinson (1846) 

w 

28. 

ma 

Eawlinson (1846) (Eask 1846 : /«) 

T<t 

24. 

VXl 

Eawlinson (1846) (Lassen 1836 : 7 ?j) 

E<- 

25. 

mu 

Eawlinaon (1846) 

T<- 

20. 

ya 

Beer, Jacquefe (1837/8) 

■IS 

27. 

va 

Eawlinson (1846) (Lassen 1836 : w) 

ft 

28. 

vi 

Eawlinson (1846) (St. Martin 1822 ; v) 

Ef 

29. 

r 

Giotefend (1802) 

K< 

30. 

1U 

Jacquet (1837/8) (Grotefend 1815: sr) 

tT 

31. 

la 

Oppert (1851) 

TE 

32. 

s 

Grotefend (1802) 

W 

33. 

z 

Burnouf (1836) 


34. 

s 

Giotefend (1802) 


35. 


Eawlinson (1646) 

<S< 

36. 

h 

Beer, Jacquet (1837/8) 

Ideogkaus * 

«<r< 

37. 

“ King” Grolefend (1802) 


38. 

“ Land ” Lassen (1845) 

<?c 

39. 

“ Earth ” Lassen (1846) 

K:T< 

40. 

“ Ahuramazda” Eve'tte 1890 (Oppert 1874: 


iK) 


§ 41. Additional Material, 

Since the time of Rawlinson’s magnificent work 
much has supervened to extend our knowledge of the 
OP. inscriptions. Here let the following be specially men- 
tioned. The travels of Ch. Texier, E. Flandin and P. 
Goste brought indeed no new texts but they furnished new 
copies of the texts. The results of the excavations of 
W. K. Iioftus, by which for example the inscriptions of 
Artaserxes II, were brought to light, were more fruitful. 
Again in 1884, IM. Dieulafoy took these works in hand ; 
they were crowned with the best results especially from 
an arohaeologicil point of view- With reference to the 
inscriptions, of. §§ 10, 17, 19, 26c. In 1869 we were- 
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made acquainted at last by Oppert with one of the already 
^0 long announced Suez inscriptions, in the first instance, 
only of course in transcription. Till 1887 the original 
,test remained withheld from us. 

The travels of F. Stolze (1876 ff.) brought a rich 
collection of photographic sketches of the ruins of 
Persepolis and its environs, which from the point of view 
of archaeology and topography are invaluable*, while 
our epigraphical expectations experienced severe disap- 
pointment (cf. §§ 8 and 44). With reference to the 
rest of the discoveries, cf. §§ 11, 13, 20 and 23. 

§ 42. Fiirther history of the inter-pretation of the 
inseriptioiLs. 

The interpretation of the inscriptions, which formerly 
proceeded hand in hand with their decipherment, was by 
no means concluded with the completion of the latter and 
not even to-day has it reached its conclusion. The muti- 
lated condition of many of the texts had already 
presented its challenge to philological reoonstructioh 
«.nd the advances which had been made in the 
knowledge of the allied languages, namely the Aves- 
tic, as well as of the contemporaneous trauslations 
into Susian and Babylonian, was bound to exerci.se a 
favourable influence on the work of interpreting the OP. 
texts. We find, therefore, a succession of learned 
scholars who tried their skill in this field with more or 
less success. An important question which immediately 
emerged, but which, notwithstanding various attempts, 
has to this day remained unanswered is concerned with the 
origin or invention of the OP. cuneiform script. Por the 
sake of completeness should be mentioned the two writings' 
which treated the cuneiform inscriptions after the fashion 
of Witte and Lichtenstein in a thoroughly perverse 
manner, but could not any longer proveharmful {vide § 32). 

1 The reference is to J. Darrois Leetare iitterale des hiero^'lyphes et dfis 
enneiformea par I’autear de la daetjlolo^e (Paris 1853), and J. E Gobfoean, 
I'raile des Ventures enneiforraes (raria ISSi). 
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§ 43. Complete edition of the OP, texts. 

Tlio first complete edition was, as has already been 
mentioned, Rawlinson’s work (§ 38). He was follow- 
ed by Th. Benfoy whose short treatise proved useful, 
especially through its glossary. Oppert*s edition witli its 
ample commentaiy brought many improvements, uaraely, 
through his having taken more account than Benfej did 
of the 'modern languages. P. Spiegel's much-used book 
presents the whole material, the text in transliterated form, 
n translation, a commenfary, a grammar and vocabulary 
in a convenient form. It is not, of course, cntirel 3 reliable 
as the author has relied too much on secondary sources. 
This applies specially to the translations of tho inscriptions 
of the second and third types. A number of minor errors 
has been transmitted from the first to the «ccond edition of 
tho nork. In respect of completeness tho te.vt leaves some- 
thing to bo desired. The publication propaied by C. Kosso- 
wics leans entirely on that of Spiegel. It is the only edition 
which presents the original iev.t alongside in cuneiform, 
occasionally only, of cour.s©,a re-transhtcration of Spiegors 
text, Tho numerous drawings taken from artistic works 
which in many cases are not easily accessible claim our 
gratitude. H. C. Tolraau’s dissertations offer nothing 
new. The new edition by Woissbnch and Bang, of which 
one pait has already appeared, will again give us tho 
original texts togetlior with a transliteration, translation, 
commentary and vocabulary. Tho principles on which it 
is being prepared can be learnt from § 44. 

§ 44. Helps to the Bestoratxon and Inter preiatioji 
of the OP. Inscriptions. 

Although tho OP. inscriptions arc o\ cr 2000 years 
old, many of thorn aro in a state of such excellent preser- 
vation that they look as if fhoy had been engraved only 
yesterday. On most of them however tho hostile forces 
of nature, human thoughtlessness and malicious passion 
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for destruction 'have wrought such sad havoc, that the 
ideal of their complete restoration will never be realised. 
To this must be added the circumstance that the greater 
part of the inscriptions are at a great distance and more- 
over tu very inaccessible places. Only a few of the 
originals are in the hands of European possessors. Of 
some others there are casts, paper impressions an^ 
photographs It is clear that for reaching an authentic 
‘ text, the originals, wherever possible, or substitutes of 
the kind above mentioned, to be regarded as their equi- 
valents, must be examined. Where all this is not 
available, we must have recourse to copies. It is sell 
evident that with this assortment before us we must 
choose and adhere to the best For the restoration of a 
great portion of the mutilated passages in the inscriptions 
many helps are available- Many of these have been 
preserved in several (up to 18 ) specimens of the same 
inscription and these serve to supplement each other. The 
iiniformit}* of style, the constant recurrence of the same 
forms of expression fulfil in manifold ways the same 
purpose. As the OP. language is known almost entirely 
from the inscriptions, we must for its grammatical features 
and its vocabulary invoke the allied languages, in the first 
place, the Avestio and the latex Iranian dialects, in the 
second place, the remaining Aryan languages and in the 
third place, the remaining Indo-Germanio tongues. The 
translations into other languages which are found in the 
cuneiform inscriptions also furnish good assistance. 
These could only be deciphered by means of the original 
text, but now in their turn they are well fitted to elucidate 
many an obscurity in the original text. They were pre- 
pared with great faithfulness ; the discrepancies are quite 
trifling and of a peculiar type. In spite of all these helps 
there remains still a considerable number of passages, 
which defy ail attempts at interpretation and on which 
pOBsib\y only a renewed examination on the spot and 
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future discoveries of other icsciiptione will throw light. 

§ 45. The Importance of file OP. Inscriptions. 

The deciphering of the OP. inscriptions has proved to 
be of decisive importance for our knowledge of the whole 
of ancient Western Asia. We have, in the OP., become 
acquainted with a language which had been lost to us 
except for a few vocables to be found in Greek authors. 
New sources have been opened to us for the history of 
ancient Persia, not in handwriting on mediaeval parch- 
ments, the text of which has been corrupted by numerous 
copyists, but in monuments which arose under the eyes of 
Darius, Xerxes and Artaxerxes. New light has been thrown 
on ancient geography and mythology. Of the calendar and 
other institutions of the Achaemenid Empire we should 
have known nothing without these inscriptions. And this’is 
only the smallest part of our gain. The OP. inscriptions 
have in turn become the key to the insoriptions of Susa, 
Babylonia, Cappadocia and Mitanni. Of what immeasur- 
able significance to us, again, the Babylonian monuments 
should prove*, this is not the place to discuss further. 

It is urgently to be desired that the texts of Behist^n 
and Naqsh-i-Eustam, so difficult to reach but so supremely 
important, should as soon as practicable be subjected to a 
searching revision. The task is admittedly difficult. Por 
the former a scaffolding 20 metres high is necessary, such 
as was erected in 1884 by Dieulafoy. For the Behistun 
inscription still further appliances will have to be employ- 
ed. To work for hours at a height of 400 feet on a project- 
ing ledge, 2 feet wide, at the utmost, on the edge of a 
precipice is not a task which every one could undertake ; 
aud it IS a sheer impossibility to place against this projec- 
tion a ladder several metres high, not to speak of ascending 
it. In my opinion only a captive balloon would serve. 
The future will teach us’ whether the difficulties indicated 
are insuperable. 


ZUR FRAGE tJBEE DIE BERUFUNG 

MOHAMMED’S. 

By W. Babthold. 

An der Spitze der im Jahre 1906 zum siebzigsten 
Geburfcstag von Theodor Noldeke ersohienenen Fest- 
schrift steht die schone Abhandlung von M. I. de Goeje- 
“Die Berufung Mohammed’s”. Wie die iibrigen Welt- 
religionen isfc der Islam nicht von einem Betruger, auch nioht 
von einem Epileptiker oder Hystenker verkundigt worden ^ 
“ mifc ruhiger Wurde ” uud fester Ueberzeugung verkund- 
igt Mohammed, er habe ohne Tauschung, bei klaren 
Sinnen, “am hellen Horizont” eine Erscheinung aus 
emer hoheren Welt geseben, wodurch er von jedem 
Zweifel an seinem Beruf befreit worden sei. Die betreffen- 
den Koransfcellen (63.1 ff. und 81.15 ff.) sind versohieden 
gedeutet worden; naoh Ibn Ishaq hat Mohammed den 
Engel Gabriel geseben^ uber den er sohwerlich vor seiner 
Flucht naoh Medina irgend etwas wissen konnte; die 
Worte (Kor. 63.10) “offenbarte seinem Knecht” (faauha 
ila ‘abdihi) scheinen datauf hinzudeuten (obgloioh dies©- 
Ansicht bestritten worden ist}, dass Mohammed seinen 
Herrn, d. h. Allah, zu sehen glaubte. Zu dem Glauben 
des Fropheten an seine Sendung ist diese Ersohoin- 
ung von entscheidendera Emfluss geweson; erst darnach 
konnte “dor von Natur schuchterne Mann, der ‘sich 
allmahlioh seines Berufes bewussfc geworden, aber bei der 
Ungewissheit, wie er diesen erfullen sollte, dor Ver- 
zweiflung nahe war, auf einmal matig auftreten.” 

Nach dor Ansicht von M. J. de Goeje war es keino 
Halluzination— Mohammed hat auf dem Bergo Htra “ein 
Nebolbild von sioh solbst ” ein sogenanntes “ Brookenges- 
penst” geseben, wie es alle zwei Monate “etwa oinmal” 
kurz naoh Sonnenaufgang oder kurz vor Sonnenunter- 
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gang auf aemBrooli.en oisohcint: “ wonn dor Beobaohter sioh 
Kvrisohon der niedrig stehondon Sonno und einer "Wolken- 
banfc befindot, sioht or biswoilon seinon eigenen Sohatten 
auf letzterer, riesig vergrossort und gewohnlich von 
farbigen Emgen umgebon, die man Aurcol oder Hedigon- 
schcin nonnt.” Von oinem Kollegon ist de Goeje die- 
wiohtige Einwendung gpmaoht worden, 03 feble der 
Naoliwois “ dass dcrgloiohon Luftorsohoinungen so wie 
auf dem nobligon Brookon, anch in sonnigen Gegenden 
wie Mobka konatatiart Bind”. Do Goeje muaate beken- 
non, daaa cs ihm nicht nioglioh sei dieaen Naohweis 
au liofern; auoh findet sich in soinor Abhandlung kein 
Wort daruber, ob das "Brookengesponst ” jemals ausser- 
balb des Brockena beobaohtct worden ist. 

Zuf.illig ist mir bokannt, dass dieselbo Ersoheinung 
wie auf dcm “ nebligon Brookon ” auoh im sonnigen 
Italion boobaohtot worden ist, n.imlioh auf dom “ italienis- 
ohon Bigbi” — don Monte Genoroso an dom Grenze 
zwisohen Italien und dor Sohweu. Die Ersoheinung 
wird von J. A. Symonds, “ Sketches in Italy, " Leipzig 
1883, S. 20G, bosohriobon. Es war im Mai naoh emem 
heissen Togo, eino Stunde vor Sonnonuntergang, die 
Eeisendea (es waren ihrer zwei) sahen “ two forms, 
larger than life, yet not gigantic They were the glori- 

fied forms of ourselves, and what we did, the phantoms 
ipooked, rising or bowing or spreading wide their arms ”. 

Nebelbilder konnon also nach heissen Tagen auoh in 
sonnigen Gegenden boobaohtet werden, wohl auoh in den 
Tropen. SelbstvorsUndlioh wird dutch solohe mit der 
wissenscbaftliehen Forsohung untrennbar verbundene 
naturliche Erklarungen die tiefo Bedeutung teligioser 
Erscheinungon in keiner weiso geaohmalert. Mohammed 
ist nicht dutch das auf dem Hira gesehene Eebelbild, 
sondern dutch seine tiefe religiose Begeisterung zum 
Propheten geworden. Fhr die Erkenntnis seines 
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PropiietenLerufs ist diese anssere Erscheinung von sehr 
geringer Bedeutung gewesen, wie etwa die Vorgange am 
Grabe Jesu fur den Glauben an seine Auferstebung Oder 
die von Panins ala ubernaturliche Erscheinung aufgefass* 
ten Halluzmationen fur seine Tatigkeit als Apostel Die- 
selben Halluzmationen haben m demeelben Lande 
viele andere gehabt (vgl. Eenan. Les apdtres S 36Q); fur 
sie Tivar es nur eine kurze Krankheifc, wie fur moderno 
Eeisende wie Symonds das von ihnen beobachtete 
Brookengespenst nur em " mocking ’ . 


DAS NAUKOZ 

SEINi; GESCHIC&TE UND SEINE BEDEUTUNG. 

TON PpOPESSOR Db. Jos. MaeKWABT. 

Die folgende Abhandlung war ursprdnghch fur 
das pOrsisohe Nauroz 1918 bestimmt. Infolge von 
Umstanden, die ausser der Maoht des Verfassers lagen 
gelangte sie daraals nioht zum Abdruok. Sie wird jetzt, 
hoffe ioh, auoh nioht unwurdig erscheinen als Hnidigung 
zum 75. Geburtstag von Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi,dessen 
Name mifc dem Aufsohwung, dotu Nauroz, uud dem 
Ansehen der Parsengemeinde, dieser eohtem Naohkommen 
der treugebliebanen Mazdajasnier, in den letzen 50 
•Tahren des dritten Zarathuitrischen Jahrtausends (1080 v. 
Ohr. + 1929 = 3009) so eng verknupft ist. Moge es den 
Bemuhungen der indisohen Mazdajasnier gelingen, ihre 
irauisohen Glanbepsgenossen kulturell und sittUoh zu 
heben und daduroh zu befahigen, auf ihre grossenteils 
nooh in finsterem Fanatismus befangenen muselmani- 
sohen Landsleute gunstig einzuwirken, und auf die 
Ankunft des Sausjant vorzubereiten I 

Es ist sehr zu wunsohen, dass sioh Perser und 
Parsen vereinigen, um dem jalalischer Kalender mit 
seinem festen Nauroz naoh ruckwarts bis zum Jahre 
Oliiv. Chr. zu verl.ingern, und dieses Jahr, in welohem die 
assyrisohen Weltherrsohaft duroh die a r i s o h e bezw. 
indogermanisohe abgelost wurde, zum Ausgangspunkte 
einer iranisohen Ara zu machen. Wir sind ja jezt im 
Stands, auch die in babylonischem Kalender uberlieferten 
Daten bis zu dem geuannten Jahre ruokwarts in absolute 
utUzureohen, und die Ausarbeitnng von ohronologi- 
Bohen Tabellen naoh jalalisoh-iranisoher Ara nut einer 
Konkordenz der andern in Betracht kommenden Kalender 
(der babylonisoheu, der mazdajaBniachen einsohliesslich 
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des armenischen, des agyptiBcheu, juli'inischen, muham 
medanisclien, gregorianrsohen, des fcurkischen Tier/yklus) 
bietet nun keme Sohwierigkeiten mehr Das laufende 
Jahr 1929 n Ghr = 1298 Jazdgirdi ware also das Jahr 
2541 Irani Daa genaue Datum des Auftretens 
Zarathustra’s (ca 1000 v Ghr ) wird sich me ermitteln 
lassen 

t 

Eb ist em sebr gluckhcher G-edanke der hiesigen 
persischen Kolonie, den die j thrigen NaurOztag als Simi 
bild der bevorstehenden Wiedergeburt des iranischen 
Volkes festlicb zu begehen 

Das Naurozfest am 21 Marz ist m der Tat, wie wir 
aehen werden, vorzugliob geeignet, die Idee der Wieder- 
belebung zum Ausdruok zu bringen, und darf mifc vollem 
Eeobte mit unserem Osterfeste vergliohen werden 

Durob die Anerkennung der Unabb ingigkeit Persiens 
in dem Artikel X des Waffenstillstandsvertragea vom 
Dezember 1917 und im Artikel VII des Friedensvertrages 
vom 3 M irz 1918 zwisohen Deutschland, der Turkei und 
Eussland lat aber der B ir, welcher Iran von Norden her 
in seiner holliohen Umarmung zu erwurgen drohte, wiind 
geschossen worden, und wir hoffen mit Kaw i und Firediin, 
dass es bis zum Mihraganiesta (Oktobsr) gelmgen vrird, 
auoh den furchtbaren Lowen, weloher dem iranischen 
Eber, von Suden und Osten her, tief seme Pranken m* die 
Hanken gesehlagen hat, unschadhch zu raachen So steht 
denu Persien heute, naohdem es seit neun Jahrhunderten 
durch erne fast uniiaterbroohene Kette schwerster Kata 
strophen hmdurchgegangen und das iramsohe Volkstura 
niedergedruokt war, zum erstenmal i or dor Wahl, ob es 
abermals wie vor 1700 Jahren ein Brennpunkt anscher 
Easse und anscher Kultur m Vorderasien werden, Oder 
iur immer ein Yasall des barbarisohen und fanatisclien 
Turkentums bleiben will 
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Echterea wird freUioh uocli \ielzahe uud eindriugende 
Arbeit erfordern, vor allem m Be/ug auf die Webrhaftig- 
keit dos Landes — haben ja doch di6 zahlreichen Katas- 
trophen, die seifc den gujastak Alaksandar uber das Land 
hingebraust sind, im fciefsten Grande ihre Ursache m 
dem Mangel eines aus allgemeiner Wehrpflioht hervorge- 
gangenen stehenden Heeres, — aber nichfc minder im 
Verkelics- und Unterrichtsweseu, im Landbau und im 
ganzen Wirfcsohaftsleben. Ob der VVille der fiihrenden 
Kreise stark genug sein wird, auoh das Volk mit dem vol- 
kiscben Gedanken zu durchdringen und alle Krafte der 
NationindessenDienstzustellen, muss die Zakunft lehren. 

Inwiefern ist nun das Naurozfest geeignet, die Idee 
der politischen Wiedergeburfc zum Ausdruck bringen ? 

1. Das N<iui oz, wie es heute in Petsien gefeiert wird, 
ibt das Neujalir des altiraniscben lahres, das 
bich auoh naob dem Abfall der Mebrheit der . Bevloke* 
rung zum Islam im volkstumlioben Gebrauohe orhalten 
hatte. Denn dass das Ereie mubammedamBcbe Mondjahi 
iin burgerliohen Leben, zumal fur eine Ackerbau treibende 
Bevblkerung, ganzlioh unbrauchbar war, musste sioh sehr 
bald herausstellen. Diese Gnzutragliobkeit ist ja schliess- 
lich sogar der turkisoben Regierang zum Bewusstsein 
gekommen, die jetzt nach einem von den gewobnlicben 
LTiJirti-Jabren verscbiedenen festen Steuerjabre reobnet. 
Das Nauroz bat aber mit dem mubammedanischen 
Mondjabre, dem religioseu Jabce der beutigen Perser 
nicbts zu tun ; es ist aber aach nicht einfaoh identisch 
mit dem Neujahr des alien mazdajasniscben Wandeljahres, 
sondetn in seiner jetzigeu Form das ^Yerk der Kalender- 
reform des Salcuqen-Sultkns Jalalu 'ddin Malik-Sah. 
Seifc dem Jabre 1079 fallfc das Neujabr dieses sogenannten 
jalaliscben Jahres unablinderlich auf don ' Lag der 
Frublings — Tag-imdNacbfcgleiohe, den 14. Marz jul. oder 
21. Mara gregorianisober Eoohnung. 
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2 Freilich giU inch aU Epoche des ma/dajasni 
sohen Jahtes naoh einstimmiger Uberlieforung (ubor al 
BSrttnl siohe union) iirsprunglich dor Eintntt der Sonno 
in das Zeiohon des Widdors d h Frnhlmgs <iqninoktmni, 
Vgi z B Zand akasih (sog Bundahisn) XXV 21 S.Ibl, 
0 11 , West, P T. I 97 Bk HI 419, lG-19 Bd I 403, 10 18 
ed. lliDAU, Bombay 1911 = Bd IX = 565 ed and tiansl. 
Poshotan SAHiiHi, Bombay 1900, transl by Errad 
Sberiarji Dadabhai BnAiiuouA, in Tbo Gama Memorial 
Volume, Bombay 1900 p 21,* Hamza al Ijbabam 'll , 
63 If, 13 Allem das burgerliobe Jnhr war ein 
Wandel-Jahr von zwolf 30 tagigen Monaten 
und 6 Epagomenen = 306 Tagen, dessen Neujabr 
alle vior Jahra um omen Tag und naoh 120 Jahren 
urn emen ganzen Monat hintar der Frnhlmgs Tag- 
und Naohtgleioho ruruokblieb und das erst naoh 1440 
Jahren wieder mit dem naturliohen Jahre zusammentraf 
Das 1 6 1 1 g 1 0 8 0 Jahr detPersor stimmto in seiner Anlage 
mit dem butgetliohen vollkommen uberein, suohte aber 
emen Ausgleioh mit dem naturliohen Sonnenjahre von 
366 Tagen 0 Stunden und emer Minute daduroh 
herbeizufuhren, dass man den jahrhchen tlbersohuss 
von 0 Stunden und emer Minute bis zu emem Betrage von 
mindestens emem Monat auUaufen hess und ordnungs- 
massig alle 120 Jahre omen ganzen Monat einsohaltzete. 


* AbkureuDgen , 

/id aksZsnd akfisih llic Buudaliulio Im;ii 1 q a taofiuiil e of the ID MS 
Nr 2 ed by the late Xahrawras Diashajt AhkLs^aRia Bombay 1905 The 
Pahlavi lext Series Tol 111 

Der Bandebesh xum ersten Male bg >od bisBD Juan, Leipzig 1868 
Dk erDenkart The Dlnkard , the onginal Pahlavi lext etc by PcshoUn 
Pastur Bebramjee Sanjana vot I £f Bombay 1874 ff ed Mauan 2 roll 
Bombay 1911 

P 1 spftbkvi Pexta, tiaoslated by WaSr Pan I V.— lbe Sacred Books 
of the East, TOI V,XVIir XXIV.XXWH, XLVII 

pMX = Danak«tMeuogJXrattd 'pAliQiirui Amjleuria Bombay 1913 

UGE Mars«a»*>UnlCT8UchhwgcuaQr OesehichtcYonbtau I— II Leipzig 

1896, 1906 
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Alloin diose Sohaltung wurdc keincsweg? immcr 
regelmfissig vollzogoo, und dcr i3cricht ilber die Ictzfe 
Solmitnng, die unter der Herrschaft der Ziirathiiiltra- 
roligion stattfand nnd zugleicli die einzigo, die ubcrhaupt 
hisforisch bckannt isl, die enter Konig Jazdgord I. 
( 399 — -120 n, Olir.), lolirt, dasa man, wenn man fur die, 
naohstf.llligen Sohaltungstermino aiis astrologiachen 
Griindcn politisoUe Oder rcligioso VVirion befuichctote, 
auch wohl cine odor gar mehrcro Schaltungen voroesnalim' 
odor auflauten licss. Nur sollte man nie molir als hCch- 
stons a Sohaltmonate auflaufcn lasson.' 


3. Hiornach ist klar, dass die obcn gcsohildorte Ver- 
bchiobnng dos biirgorliohen Nautoz ero oinen vollcn Tag 
in jo 4 Jahrcn, die bosondcrs lur die chomals (in Sasani- 
disohor Zoit) zu dioaom Termin als dom Zoitpimkt der 
neeon Ernte horkommlioho Stcucreinziohnug sohr unan- 
gonobm omptundou wurdo, boroits in susanidischor Zcit 
gonau in dotsolbon Woiso zutrat und dass daber die 
Mcinnng vollkommon irrig ist, dass darau dio Sohaltung 
dos roligiuson Jahrcs irgondctwas gc.indert liabo. 

(1) Sohon boi Agathangolos (V. Jahrh,) gill dcr 
Noujahrstag (Navasard), um 301 each Chr. dcr 11. 
Soptombor jul. als Erntctcst nnd Fest dos gastfrcundli- 
ohen gastireion’ GoUes, d. h. dcs Uaga odci Milhta 

(2) Urns JahrGlGn. Chr. zur ZcitdcsCliosraii II Aparviz, 
fid das porsicho Neujahr anf don 20. Juni jul. Fur baby- 
lodische Vorhiiltnisse ist dies noch din cinwandfrcicr 
Emtotormin. Aber schon enter dem Chalifen Ili^aiu 


b. ‘Abd al Malik ( a. 10, 9 — 12.5 H. = 721 — 713 n. Qjr, 
NaiirOz zwisohen 24 und 20. Mai ) machtcn sich grossc 
Unr.utr.vgliclikeilcn fuhlbar, cbcnso unter Uiirfin ar Ra,,.td ; 

1 Vpl. al nsruDl, ciirotiolojo* S p'r, I*®, 

ihB.-is.tos. iia, SI = ici.san. 

C Dk. IIU15, .H S evj.kd isn't "I. r».So'ja Su,)<=» 


U llU-l K Ji 2G IniMl. lluntcba 


3 S' hlerobcr »l liSdSol, Cironol 
U«s&ukl I<;bahkB] 8. f 11 


rtf 


l?ff. =35, 1 ff S»C«*r 
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beide wdgfcen indessen aus- i^viroht vor dem WnatisinuB 
der Muhammedauer keine Schaltuug 'vor;ini 3 eh^en. Erst 
der Chalile al Mutwakkil ualiru die Herstellling eines 
festen Kalendere in die Hand, und im Jahre 282 H. (825/6 
n. Chr., Nauroii am 12. April) fahrte al - Mu'tadid eine 
Keform des iranisohen Jahres auf der Grundlage des 
jiilianisohen Kalenders durch.^ Er lie^s vor dem Nauroz 
zwei 30-fcagige Monafce einschalten und setzfce das 
Nauroz auf Mittwoch den 1. Churdad-mah dieses 
irahres = 2. Haziran Juni (jul.) fest.^ Dieses mu'tadidisclie 
Jahr 'blieb im ‘Iraq (Babylonien) bis ms 11. Jahihundert 
in Gelfcung, 

4. Erst dem Sal cuqensultanJalalu *ddin Malik-sah 
war es vorbebalten, dutch einen Stab von aohfc Gelehrten, 
unter denen der in Europa beruhmt gewordene Astronom, 
und Diohter ‘Omar i Chaijam hervorragte, den atlen 
iranisohen Kalendar zu einem wahrhaft idealen umfeuges- 
talfcen, der nioht bloss die Reform unseres gregorianisohen 
vorausnahm, sondern diesen an Emfachheit und Genauig* 
keit bedeutend ubertrifffc. M’alik-i.lh.\Vftr iiberhaupt von 
dem Bestreben geleitet, die v®*^ Tognil-b.ig vind zumal 
von seinem eigenen Vater, dem blutdurstigen Alp Arslan 
geschlagenon Wunden zu heilen imd alien seiuon 
Untertanen Gereohtigkcifc widerfahren zu lasseu, win denn 
auch seiu den Obristen-Syriorn und Armeniern— bowiese- 
nes WobwoUen von diesen dankbar anerkaunfc und er 
daher von alien Partein aufs Hochste gepriesen wird. 
Im .Tahro 1079 sollte das Nauroz des jazdgordischen 
Jahres auf den 24. Pebruar fallen. M’alik-iah verlegto 
es aber auf den Tag des Pruhlingsaquinokfciiims, den 14. 
iUarz jul., und durob einc sinnreioho Sohaltungsmethodo 
wurdo es fortan an diosem Tonnino festgehaltou. Dieser 
feste Jalalische Kalender land in Porsien allgemeine 

4 >Vgatb&u^ S. 023. Vgl. G f Ziir ariDeiiucbeu Ciitttcrlehro . Bcricli 
Ic der Kgl- Sichs. Ges. d. Wits. I8l»5 S 132 f. 

5 *lBcruttia*o,rT,»ff.-37, 41 ff. Vgl. at r*barUII,4. iljep*. 10 ir. 
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Anerkennung iindist nnmentlich bei den Bauern noch 
heute im Gebraucli. Denn fur astrologischeund Bauern- 
regeln fiber Saat und Ernte, Gotreidelieferungen usw. 
bedurfteman you jeher eines fesfen Kalenders ; die atabi- 
sohen Historiker und Geographen batten sich daher fiir 
diesen Zweok mit Vorliebe des syrisb-julianischen Kalenders 
bedient. Durch diese Beform wurde also der Nauroztag 
wiedenim zn eincm Erublingsfest, das er von Anfang an 
hatte Fein sollen, und enlwickelle sich jetzt erst rerht zu 
oinem allgemeinen Volksfeste.' 

5. Den mazdajasDischen und den heutigen Persern 
gilt das NaurOzfest fur uralt. Es soil vom Urkonig Jam 
(Jamsed, eingesetzt sein^der den Tag Hormizd des 
Monats Frawardin (den ersten des ersten Monats), als 
die Sonne ins Zeichen des Widders trat, als Jabresanfang 
feierlioh beging. Diese Angabe setzt also den mythisohen 
Jima *in ganz besondere Beziebungen zur Zeitrecbnung, 
und zwar zuin reinen Sonnenjahr. Wenn Jima (s^i. yrt7?m) 
“ der Zwillmg‘’,der Sohndes Vivahvant “des glanzenden”, 
d. b. der Sonne, urspiiinglioh der M o n d ist, — er fuhit 
wie die Sonne das Prndikat fsaita “ strablend ” — so darf 
gegen diese Aufiassung jene Legende nicht geltend 
gemacbt werden. Denn dass der heroisierte Mondgott, 
naohdem in Iran die uralte Eolle des Mondes als Zeit- 
messer durch die Einfuhrung des kunstlicben agyptiscbeii 
Sonnenjahres ausgeschaltet war, mit Attributen ausgestat- 
teb wurde, die eigentlich einem Sonnengotte zukom- 
men ist nur das was wir m Iran erwarten mussen. 

6. Allein das oben skizzierte iranisohe Sonnenjahr 
ist keiueswegs besonders alt. Es ist eiue Schbpfung des 
achaimenidisoben Konigs Darajawahiis des Grossen, wie 
ich friiher nacbgewiesen babe, und stellfc eine Verkniipf- 
nng des babyloniscben Mond-Sonnenjabres mit dem 
agyptiscben Wandeljahre dar. Dieser jungawistische 
Kalendei ist wabrsoheinliob in den letzten Jabren des 
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Darajawahus (zwisohon 493 imd 486 v. Chr.) in Kraft 
getreten.’ Vorher aber hatton die Perser uni waKt- 
soheinlioh auoh die Medor nachweisbar ein gobundene- 
'ilondjahr von 12 I^rondioonaton, das alle paar .fahre 
durob Einsobaltiiug eincs vollcn Monats mit dem 
Sonnenjabro in Einklang gebrachfe wnrde, und zwar war 
die Sohaltungsmetbode ganz dem babylonisoben Kalender 
entlehnt, von dem das altpcrsisohe Jabr niir darin abwicb, 
dass es eigene iraniscbe Monatsnamen batte und sein 
Beginn, ebenso wie bcim aUbcbraiscbon Jabre, nicbt an 
die Fniblings — sondern an die Herbst — Tag- und 
Naohtgleiobe gebunden war/ 

6a. Der Jabresanfang mit der Herbst — Tag — und 
Nacht gloiebo war bei den Ariern uralt, wie der Umstand 
beweist, dass das dem aw. sard-, ap. Oard-'Jabr’ entspreob- 
ende Wort sardd- im Altindischen zunaohost Herbst 
bedeutet. An semitisobcn ( kana^andiscben ) ElnBuss, der 
uralt sein musstc, braucbt daboi nioht gedaobt zu wcrden.^ 
Dagegen kann die Entlehung des babylonisob-assy- 
riscben Sohaltsystems sohon durob die Meder erfolgt 
und dieses dann von den Persern bei ibrer Einwanderung 
aus einer nordlicheren Heimat mitgebracbt worden sein. 
Jenes miisste spatestensnaohder Zerstorung Ninive's und 
der Teilung des assyriscben Reicbes durob die Meder und 
Babylonier im Jabre 612 v. Chr. gescbehen sein: vielleicht 
hat sie aber sohon unter den Sargoniden stattgefunden, 
als die medisoben Gauen sich unter Kaataritu zu einem 
grdsseren Staatswesen zusammenaussobliessen und 
damit zu einer Gefahr fur das assyrisobe Grossreicb zu 
werden begannen. 

6. S J. MarquaRT, UGE 49F IJ, Leipsig 1905, b. 211. 

7. S J. MaRQCArT fcao. b. 197-201. tZl f. 

8. Dock wnrde Mch Hugo Wiscklcr »oeh der babylonuebe Name 
Tatrxtit “Eeginn*' fur den VIII. Monat ebemaligen Jabreeanfang mit dem 
Herbftte vor&usseUen und aiif alten kana'anftucben Einflms (in der aweiten 
PjBMtT*) liiBwataan. 
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7.^ Das altpersisoho Jahr begann mit flem Monafc ' 
Bagajadii, der dem assyrisoh-babylonisohen Tasrxtu imd 
dem spateren Mihr (September-Oktober) entspracb, sain 
Neujahrsfest war das hagajaba, d. i. das Fest des Baga 
Oder ilithra, das spatere Mihragan.» Nooh in spaterer 
Jieit, als bereits das junganrestische Jahr berrscbte, gait 
das Mibragan (iMiSnaViva) als das _ buohste Fest des 
Jahres, an welehen es sogar dem Konig gestattot war xn 
tanzen und sieh zn berauschen."" Zu diesem Feste 
sandten die Vizekonige dem Komg der Konige‘' und die 
Dntertanen der Eegierung kostbare Gesohenke, eine Sitto 
diez.B.inBalch noohim?. Jahrhimdert n. Chr. in Geltung 
war.” Auoh nachdem sich das NaarOz als Neujahrsfest 
durchgesetzt hatte, wusste sich das MiJiragan noben ilun 
als ebeuburtiges Fest zu behaupten und wird haufig mit 
ibm gepaart.” Beide wordon dann mit Vorliebo als zwei 
Pole aufgefasst. 

8. Wir konnen aber nooh naohweisen, dass noben 
und Tor diesem altpersisohen, dnroh einen ziemlioh 
verwiokelten Sohaltzyklns regulierten Jahre, das dutch 
den uberm.iohtigen Einfluss der babylonisoh-assjTisohen 
Kultur in Iran Eingang gefunden hatte, bier ein anderes 
.Tahr geherrsoht haben muss, das seine untilgbaren Spnten 
nooh ira spateren Kalender hinterlassen hat. Dieses 
•Tahr begann mit der Sommersonnenwendo. 

.9 Maiquaet UGE. II IJ2. 

10 Ktesiaj nud Durjs bei Atbeo p 434 

11 Strab, XI U. 9 p. 530: 

yai 6 octToa.-ni; -n'l; Tip Hcptrn yar’ ?toc fiiopDOiov; 

TOi; MiOoayivot; t.T£[urev 

12 Vgl. <Li 3 V’erh dten der Uerfilkerao" von Bitch nuh der KapJlotation 

im J.ihrQ 32 II. gegcniiber dem krabtsebeo Hwrfiibrer al b. Qaw: aU 

gcrade das Mihraginfest cmfiel, bracbteo aie diesem als dem Vertrcter der 
nenen R<*gierung dio ublicheo Ehrengesclienlke d\r. at ^barl 16, r*j 10 

13 Vgl.z.D UUIH419, bBtl I 40^.20 ff.ed, Mida.v. Bd.IXRsV. 

3 ff. ed Pesbotau SanJaVa ; tmnat. Buarucua, Cama .Memorial Votnno p. IC. 
al Berual, Cbronol. transl by Sichau, p. 201.i3. 2W, fJ, 
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Der erste seiner 12 Mondmonate war dem Hundstorn 
(T^strija, Ttn), dera Brmger des Begens geweiht Em 
solches Jahr set^t auoh der Spraohgebrauch des Ossetis 
schen voraus, m welchem sarda, sai d “ Sommer ” bedeu 
tet al Beruni betont, dass die Sommersonnenwendo auoh 
ohne «pezielle astronomische Kenntnisse viel leichter 
fesfczuBtellen sei und sjch daher als Jahresanfang 
weife mehr empfehle als die Aqmoktialpunkte Auf 
welche Weise der Aiiagleich dieses Mondjahres mit 
dem Sonnanjahre erfoigte, ist nioht mehr zu ermitteln 
Auf diesem alten, an die naturlichen Jahreszeiten gebun- 
denen Jahre beruhen aber die Festzeiten der sogenannten 
Gahanbar Es wire von grossem Interesse /u wissen 
ob die von al Beruni im Widerspruch zur gesamten 
tJberheferung und zu seiner eigenen Angabe (S 1*6 
2 ff =55, 6 fi ) vorgetragene Behauptung, die Perser h itten 
die Sommersonnenwende als Jahresanfang, gewihlt 
(S 201, 4 ff 220 4 f 223, 7f auf irgend weloher, wenn 
auch missverstandenen, einheimisohen Uberlieferung 
beinht oder lediglich wuf der bekaunten Tatsache, dass 
das persischc Neujahr beim Begmn der 4ra Tezdagerdi 
(a 632), also gegen Bnde des Sasanidenreiches, auf den 
16 Jum, also auf die Sonnenwende fiel und auf semen 
Erwagungen aufgebaut ist Es ist wohl moglich, dass 
dieses alfeiranisohe Jahr zur Zeib des Pirajawahus noch 
irgendwo in Iran, zumal m der bis jezt nooh unbekannten 
ursprungliohen Heimat des Avesta, m Geltimg war 

9 Konig Dirajawahus der Grosse sohaffte nun das 
altpersisohe Jahr mit semem verwickolten bab}IonisGheu 
Sohalt'=iystem ab und fuhrte im ganzen eigenthchon Iran 
sowie ausserhalb desselben im Bcreiche des ehomahgen 
medisohen Beiches, also in Kappadokion und Armonien 
das emfaohe agyptische Sonnenjahr ein Babylonien 
und die ehemals zum bnjlonischen Reicbe gehorigcn 


14 Marquart aaO S ‘>04 ff 
1& b untca ^ 31 
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Lander, sowie Agypten und das ehemalige lydische Eeich 
behielten ihre alten Kalender. Die zwolf 30-tagigen 
Monate erhielten rein religiose Namen. Der Jahresanfang 
wurde mit dem zaratustrisohen System in Einklang 
gebraoht, das den Beginn des aufsteigenden, nicht des 
abnehmenden Liohtes verlangte, nnd anf den ersten 
Artana verlegfc der dem YII. Monat des alten Kalenders 
und dem babylonischen Nisan (I) entsprach, und als 
Ausgangspunkt der neuen Ara die Fruhlings- Tag- und 
Naohtgleiohe gewablfc . Diese Reform konnte daher 
zugleiob als ein Zugestandnis an Babylonien gelten, 
wabrend das agyptisobe Jabr mit dem ersten Thofch 
begann, der urspriingUcb mit dem Frubaufgang des 
Sirius (19. oder 20. Juli jul.) zusammenfiel, naoh 
dem damaligen Stande des Kalenders dagegen dem 1. 
Dailuio (X) des jung awestischen Jahres entspraoh. 
Die 5 Epagomenen warden nach iigyptischem Vorbild 
dem letzten Honat des Jahres augehabgt und den Seelen 
der frommen Verstorbenen (aw, fravarti’y ap. wahrsohein- 
lioh artavan-f Nom. artava) gewidmet. Nach diesem 
funftagigen Allerseelenfeste, (mp. ^'ovpSivav np. Fordi' 
gan, Pord-igayi, Pordijan, gelehit FarvardagUii), das also 
gewissermassen zwischen dem alten und neuen Jahre in 
der Mitte stand, orhiolt bei den Peisern und Kappadoken 
der erste Monat den Namen ’Aotova d. i. wahisoheinlioh 
ag. Artavjicim “der Reohfcsohaffenen ”, bei den Chwariz- 
miern Roohia K*‘hrdir)Hna=fravartinqvi, a.vr.fravasmcimP 
In mittelpersischer Zeit wurde auoh in Persien der alte 
Name duroh den awestischen {Fravariitiy^ verdrangt. 
Es scheint aber, dass man friihzeitig begann, auch sohon 
den letzten^® oder gar dicfunf letzten Tage des zwolften 

IS *5. iBeice ArmcDischen Streifcn Huschsrdzaa, Pesttscbnft der Ueebi* 

thansten, Wien lOU S. 296. 

17 Dies i8t erne gelchrte fintlebnung, fur die man lantgcsetilicfa Fro(r)- 
Un oder i^(r)ort<n erwarten sollte. 

18 So tn Soyd: al Berdn! b Tf**, lOf- = 22!?,7/, 
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Monats*^ in das Alleraeelenfest ein^ubeziehen. So erklart 
CB Bich, dass dio Armenier nach diesem deo XU Monal 
Hi otto ( Geq plur. ) ‘ den der liroti ’ — (< */? o{r)ti , 
^fravarh ) nannten 

10 An das Allerseelenfesfc sohloss sich imnaittelbar 
as N e u ] a h r 8 f e 8 1 an, ap. *nava^ard , chwar, nava- 
surje soyd (bei alBeruni) Nausar, arm Nava 

sai d Aus aUpersischer Zeit isfc uns allerdmgs keino 
Naohricht uber eine besondere Neujahrsfeier erhalten, aber 
da das Fordiganfest einen \orwiegend elegisclien Charak 
ter trug,’’® so ist es von vornherem \\ahrsclieinlich, dass 
man darauf das neue Jahr dnrch erne heitere Teier 
oinweihte In der Tat lat uns em besonderes Neujalirsfest 
nioht bloss bei den Petsern der Sasanidenzeit sondern 
auch bei Chwanzraiern, Soydiern und Armeniern bezeugt.*^ 
Auoh die ohristlioben Aram ler Babyloniens baben den 
Namen Naasarde, Mausardo fur das porsische Neujahr 
bewabrt und offenbu aus vorsasanidiscber Zeit uberkom- 
men Sie bezeiohnen mit ihm speziell die Fruhdatteln, 
sowie das Wasserausgiesseu am NaurOz, und baben 
ihn m der Form Nausaidcl auf den siebenten Sonntag 
naob Pbngsten, das Gedaobtnis der zwolf * Apostol, 
also ein bewgliohes Fest ubertragen*’ Auch der 
byzantmische Literat dohannes Laurentios aus Philadel 
pheia in Lydien (zur Zoifc Justmians) kennt den Aiisdruck 
\fos aaoSi? = Neujalir, woboi wir heir dahmgestellfc sem 
lassen, ob das Wort ^\irklich aus dem altpersischen Ins 
Lydisobe ubergegiugen ^ar und siob m der Volks- 

19 ho in 1 ersieu un 1 Ciiwar im al tlctuul b 10 ^ s 21U 17 

37 rpA ^ = 226, I 3 

iO Vgl te«oiidcrs die Schildcraog dee Soydiscbco lotenfestcs al Scr 
223, 7 — 9 

21 al Brum Cbroiol fp}*, 10«221, 14 23 =223 20 f 

Agatliangelos fa 623 laust Bya 4 n S 180, I <■ J} Tenedip IfeSJ 

Vgl lilOMAS Hyot Hist rclig ^tUrma I’cpiarum ed i^cconda 
Oxomi 1700 p ISO G UoihJiAN'i. Aiisi ge auaeyr Akton peraisci or Martyrcr 
18^0 fa &9Anm £23 Abb f die Kundo des Uorgenlaadea VJI, 3 
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6 p r a c h e Lydiens bis auf seine Zeit erhalten 
h.itte.’*'’ Jedenfalls wissen wir, dags es aiich in Lydien 
iraniBche Kolonien giib, die noch in der .Kaiserzeit bo- 
gtanden habon.*^ Naoh dem alten Neiijahrs festo erhielt 
der erste Monat bei den Ghwarizmiern, Sovdiern, 
Aimeniern und den Einwohnern des unbekannten 
den Nnmeu : chwar. Navasarje^ soyd. Nausa7 bij bezw. 
Nosart, arm. Navasardj Nvsard*' 

11. Ob Konig BS-rajawabus siob bewusst 'wax ; dass 
von ihm eingefuhrte Jahr in nicht zu fernei Zeifc hinter 
der natiirlichen Zeit zuruckbleiben musse und er also im 
Grunde einen sehr fragwurdigen Tansoh gemacht babe, 
ist zweifelbaft. Jedenfalls hat man sich erst spater, als 
sich die Nachteile desselben bereits ailzti denthch geltend 
zu machen begannan, dazu entschloseeD> wenigstens fur 
das T e 1 i g i u s e Jahr auf Abhilfe zu smnen. Man erfand 
also einen Zykiua von 1440 festen Jahren, in welchem alle 
120 Jalire ein voller Monat eingeschoben werden sollte. 
“ Dieser Schaltraonat des festen Jahres waxd regelmassig 
zw isohen dem IspandXrm€5 und den Epagomenen einge* 
fugt und entlehnte aeinen Namen aus dem Wandeljahr. 
Der Farwardm namlich, welcher das 121. Wandeljahr 
eroffnete, wurde der Sohaltmonat oder Farwardm II des 
1*20. festen Satires, ^on nun an gingen die MonatsnamBTi 
beider Jahre aus einaader : der Axdebahist des 121, 
Wandeljahres entsprach dem Farwardm des 121. festen 

*23 Jb. Laureotius L/dus, Liber de mensibus III 20, p. 69, 11—14 ed. 
lllCIt WuNSCH, Lips. 1808 ; 

veov 8s odo5w to veov etog sxi val vvv 
fiuvonoXoyeraai eiol bk (Xanthob der Lyder?) o" cpaat, rfi Au8wv 
uoxai«? tptovfi Tov eviauTov xoAeloflai oaoSiv. 

Ygl, dntu DC Laoabde, Ges Abh, 274, 23 — 25, 31—35. 

24 Vgl. liiuof - UliUiiFR, Znr UunAkunde Klemasiens. S. A. aus 

Revue Suisse de Nuinumatique V, Geodre 1895 p 5 es, ^ 

25 In Kaleuedet von iSjJixt Iwera der zweite Monat j ^a» 

■'tweiter (6idi .jj Avr.htjd, mnied. ) LSsard’^ Bcr. 79 Sp 2«82 
Sp. 9. ^ ’ 
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Jahres, und so fort Die Epagomenen aber hingto 
man immer demjenigen Monat au, der dein festen Jabro 
a.ls bchaltinounfc gegolten liattcn imd in den niobsten 
120 ]ahren dem Ispandarmeft desselben gleich war 
Beim Embruch der Araber standen die Epagomenen 
binter dem Aban mah (VIII) Sie sind also bei der 
letzten Sohaltung unter Jazdgerd I, bei weloher eine 
Sohaltung vorausgenommen wurde, statt hmter den 
Mihr sogleiob hmter den zweiten Schiltmonat gesfcell 
worden Nach emer allerdmgs unsicheren Kombination 
V Gutohmids ware dieser Zykius urns Jahr 411 \ Chr 
zur Zeit des Konigs Darajwahus II eingerohtet worden 
Bei dieser Reguliermig des religiosen Jahres, die abe 
auf das eigentliohe Persien bescbrankt blieb, busst 
das Wandeljahr am Anfang des 121 Jahres funf Tagt 
em, und beginnt seitdem funf Tage fruher als das nicht 
regulierte Jahr der Armeiiier,Chawarizmier und Soydier*’ 
Ausserdem gmgen forfcan die Tordigantage m beiden 
Grruppen ausemander Als man spater in Persien die 
Abweichung des eigenen Neujahrstages von dem der 
Chwari/mier und Soydiet bemerkte und das Beduifnis 
ompfandjdie tlberemstimmungmifc ihnen so gut es gmg 
wiederherziistellen, scbuf man emeu /weiton Neujuhr&tag 
am Tage Harot (Chordab, 6 ) des Monats I ravartin, dem 
dam eme grossere religiose Bedeufeung verlieh als dem 
ilteren Nauroz Dies ist das sogenannte (Irosse Nauroz 
Ganz ebenso verfuhi man beim Mihragan, mdem man 
dem alten Mihragan am Mihrroz (16) des Mihr- 
mah das Grosse Mihragan am Earn roz (21 ) zur Seite 
steUte Konig Hormi/d I (272-273 n Ohr) gmg schliess 
hoh dazu uber die beiden Nauroz und die beiden 

^5 A V GutscqmId Uber das iraoische Jahr K1 bchriI1213f 

37 Die Augabe, dasa uuter Chosrau Xaosarawan einc ScbaltuDg etattge 
(uuden babe, weloher aucl v Gctbchkio aaO b 207 folgt, ist irrig und 
berubt bloaa auf emer ScblngafoJgeruBj, 

28 V GtJTscHHiD aaO S 214 
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Jlihragfm miteinander zii veibinden und je ku oinem 
einzigen funftiigigen Feate za orlipben. 

12. Waa sodann die sinnigen Gedankon betrifft, 
wclohe die. Mazda jasnier an das NanrOz geknupft haben, 
so spreohen die unten mitgeteilten Te-xte fiir sich selbst 
und bedurJen keines weiteren Kommenfars. Sie bringen 
s.imtiioh die Idee der Schopfang und Erneuening der 
Welt und der Monsobbeit, im besonderon aber der Iranier 
zum Ansdruck und konnen aiiob von jedem beutigen 
Peraer, auf woloben religiosen und politisoben Standpunk- 
to er sonst steben luag, adoptiert werden. Der esobato- 
logisoben Gesobiobtsauffassung der Mazdajaanier und 
der strengen S 3 ’mmetrie entsprecbend, welobe ibr System 
kennr.eiohnefc, zettallen sie in zwet scbnrf untersohiedeno 
Gruppen, von dcnen siob die eine — mit einer einzigen 
Ausnabme — auf Begebenheiten dor Urzoit bis auf die 
OfEonbarung der Eeligion durcb Zaratbnstia, die andore 
auf Breignisso der Endzeit bezieht. Dabei best.itigt siob 
auob bier die von Hermans Gonkel fur die babylonisoh- 
judisobe und ehristliobe Esohatologie aufgostellto Eogel, 
dass die Endzeit nur die Urzeit wiederbolt bezw. zur 
Erfiillung bringt. Dass das NaurOz dor Mazdajasnier 
niobt bless an die Sobopfung, an die Vernicbtung dor 
Unbolde (Devon), die wir mit den nordisoben Tbursen 
vergleiohen konnen, an das goldene Zeitalter unter Jima, 
sondern vor allem aucb an die Autorstobung und 
Emonornng der Welt am Endo dor Tage erinnerte, bringt 
es uuserem cbristlicbon Osterfeste besonders nabe. 

13. Uber die Gebrauobe am Naurozfesto im beuti- 
gon und mittolalterliohon Persien w.tre uocb violes zn 
sagon. Dio Kiirzo der zur Verfiigung stcbenden Zeit bat 
es dem Verfasser leider unmoglicb gcmacbt dioselbeu zu 
sammeln. Es gibt darnber jedocb cine sebr veidienstli- 
licbo Arbeit von dem rnssischenOrientalisten K. Inostbak- 
CEVj “ Altore arabiscbe Nachricbten uber das NaurOzfest 
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im sasanidisolienPersien”die ztierst in den “Zapiski”der 
Orientalischen Abteilung derl^is. Bass. Arohaologischen 
Ge'iselschaifc Bd. XVI (1904) erschienen nnd dann in 
seinen “Sasaniidckie Immodyi” (Sfc. Petersburg 1909) 
S. 82 £[. wieder abgedriickfc worden ist und nur den 
Fehler bat, dass sic rtissisch geschrioben und daher den 
mchtslawiscben Lesern grosstenteils unzuganglicb ist.’*" 

n. TEXTE. 

Ich lasse nunmehr eine Anzahl von Texten uber das 
Naurozfest folgen. Den Eeigen mag billigerweise der 
unsterbbche Herold der iraaischen Heldensage eroffnen. 

14. Der Dichter des Sahnama sagt ( S 25, Vers 47- 
55 ed. Vullees ) : 

Als all jene wurdigen Taten offenbar vrurden, sah 
(Jamsed)ia der Welt niemand mebr als sicb selbst; 
als jene seme Werke vollendet waren, erhob er den Fuss 
buber als seine bochste Stellnng. 

Fur die kajanisohe Majestat scbuf er einen Tron— wie 
viele Edelsteine liess er daran einlegen I — den, wann er 
wollte, die Deven authoben, aus der Ebene zum Himmels- 
gewolbe eiboben. 

Wie leuobtende Sonne in mitten der Lnft sass 
darauf der befeblsgewaltige Konig. 

Die Welt versammelte sich nm seinen Tron, erstaunt 
uber die Majestat seines Glackes. 

Auf Jamsed streuten sie Edelsteine, nannten jenen 
Tag rv 2 -i nau, 

( Es war) der Anfang des neuen Jabres, der Tag Hor- 
muz des Farvardm, es rubte der Korper von Atube, das 
Herz von Eacbe. 

29 Ich Terdaoke em £x€tDpIar Jiese^WerLes der Qute des Verfassers 
dexQ ith atich an dieset StelU meinen vetbiodUchea Dank aassprechc nj\t der 
Hoffnong, dass der Fnede nns aaeh die Wiederherstellocg des zmschenvnik 
laehen Verkehrs der Gelehrtea hrjDgeo moge* 
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Die Grossen xiistetonsioh zur Destlichkeit, verlangten 
Wein, Beoher und Sanger, 

So blieb der gluckliohe Tag aus jener Zeifc als Erin- 
nerung an jenen Herrsoher 

15. Mii Eirdausi stimmt sein Zeitgenosse, der be- 
ruhmte Literal at Tha'alibl der hier wie so oft derselben 
Quelle gefolgt isfc, im wesentlichen uberein. In seiner 
persisohen Geschiohte, die wahrscheinlioh zwischen 408 
imd 412 H. ( 1017 / 8 und 1021 / 2 ) verfasst ist, sagt 
er Jam liess einen Wagen ans Elfenbein und 
Teak-holz verferfeigen und ihn mit Brokat belegen. 
Et besfcieg ihn und befahl den Deven, ihn au£ ihren 
Schultern zu tragon und ihn duroh die Eegion zwischen 
Erde und Hitnmel wegzufuhren, so dass er auf ihm durch 
die Luft von Dnmbavand bis Babylon m einem 
einzigen Tage reiste. Dies war der Tag Ormizd des Far- 
wardin-mflh, der erste Tag des F r u h 1 i n g s, welcher der 
Anfang des Jahres und die Jugend der Zeit ist, an 
welchem das Leben der Erde naoh ihrem Tode ( wieder 
beginnt ). Die Leute sagten daher : Dies ist ein neuer 
Tag, ein gluckliohes Fesfc, eine bereite Macht und ein 
wonderbarer Konig ! Und sie machten ihn zu ihrem 
hochesten Feste und nannten ihn NauruZf lobten Gott 
weil er ihren Konig eine so hohe Stellung, Grosse und 
Macht habe erreiohen lassen, und dankten ihm fur die 
Bequemlichkeit,Kuhe,SicherheitundReiohtum, dieer ihnen 
durch sein Gluck und unterseinem Schattengewiihrthabe. 

31) Abofi Mansotlr Abd al-Ualik ibn Mohammed xbn Ismail al T h a *a 1 1 b i 
Uistoire des rois dea Persea pabli^e et trad par H, Zotenberg,, Faria Imprimerie 
Nationale 1900, p. 13 Ahnlicb at 'JVxbarl, Anoalea 1 A , 12 ff 

31 UrsprOnghcher nacb at Tab. aoa Kry at a 11 Hier schimmertdie 
mytbologische Bedentang des Wagens (das HimmelsgewClbe) noch 
ganz unTerhQllfc hindorch. 

32 DambTLmnd, die Stedt des jam ( «t Tab . ) , 1 st Brklstons del Var 
Jlma’a Vd, 2, 25 — 48. 
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Sie vollzogen dio Pilichfc des glucklichen Testes und 
besoh iftigten sioh mit Essen iind Trmken, Musik 
und Kurzweil, und verlangten ihr Eechfc an jMusik und 
Spiel.” 

J6 Diese Erzihlung lindet sicb fast wortlioh so 
sohon bei at Tabari, Annales I lA , 12 ff: 

“Darauf Less sioh (Jam) einem Wagen aus Krystall 
maohen, da sfciegen die De\en auf ihm empor, und er 
bestieg ihn und kam auf ihm dutch die Luft aus seiner 
Stadt, aus Dumbavand, naob Babylon in einem emzigen 
Tage Es war dies der Tag Hormizd roz des Tarwardln- 
mah Da hielten die Leutc wegen des Wunders das 
sie gesehen, namlioh wegen dessen was er m diesem 
Falle ausgefuhcfc hatto, Nauroz^ und er befahl ihnen, 
jenen Tag und funf Tage naoh ihm als Test zu begehen 
und an ihm vergnugt und frohlioh zu sein Er schrieb an 
die Leute am seohsten Tage, d i am Churdad roz, ihnen 
auseinandersefczend, dass er sioh gegen sie in einer Weise 
benommen habe, mit der Gott zufneden gewesen sei 
Seme Belohnung duroh Gott dafur bestand nun dann, 
dass er von ihnen fern hielt Hitze und Kalte, jKrankheiten 
und Altersschwache und Neid” 

17. Der treffliohe a1 Ja‘qubi (Ahmad b Abl Ja'qub b 
Ja'far b Wahb b Wadih), naohst al Beruni der beste 
Sohriftsteller, der je in arabischer Sprache gesohrieben 
hat, handelt in seiner Ohronik auoh uber den persisohen 
Kalender “Die Terser, sagt er’*, pflegten die Zeiten 
naoh ihren Monaten und ihreu Festtagen zu z ihlen Der 
Herbst umfasste bei ihnen den Sahrer mah’ , Mihr mah 
33 Jasna 9, 6 Jt 19 13 

S4 Ibn Wadi^i qui dicitur al-Jaqubi Historiae ed U Th Houtsma 
L ugdum Batarorum 1883 1 199, 6 17 

35 Hs •It ^ Dies isl »Ue lautgeaeWiehe Foim, die IIoutsm*. oicbt 
zu g msten der gektrtea For n tahm it anterdrucken durfte 
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und Aban-mfth ; der Winter don Adaa-mah, Dri- 
mah nnd Bohman-mah ; dor Fruhling den Ispandarmed- 
mah, AfroSln^” und Ardabahist-mah’^; der Sommer 
den Chordad-mah, Tir-mah und Murdad-mah. Im 
Herbste pfiegten sie fiiunf Tage hinzufugen, die sie 
Tage des Andargah (Zwisohenzeit) nanuten. So hatte 
das Jahr 365 Tage, ibre Monate 30 Tage; ihr Jahresan- 
fang(war) der Nauroztag, d. i. der erste Tag des Afroain'"’ 
dieser ist im Nisan und Adar, nacbdem die Sonne in den 
Widder eingetreten ist. Dies ist ihr Festtag, der bei 
ihnen hoohgefeiert ist, und der Mihragautag, der am 16. 
des Mihr-mah ist. Zwisohen dem NaurOz und dem 
Mihragan sind dann 175 Tage, das macht 6 Monate und 
25 Tage. Das Mihragan ist im zweiten Tisrin. 

18. Naoh al Ja'qQbl gelangten die Araber naoh 
ihrem Siege bei al Qsdisija naoh al Madain (Gross- 
Ktesiphou) am NaurOztage, naohdem die Perser sohon 
vetsohiedene Arten von Speisen bereit gestellt und den 
pniohtigsten Solimuok hergeriohtet batten, Dass dieses 
bose Vorzeiohen auf die Stimmung des Volkes den denkbar 
niederdruokendsten Eindruok maohen musste, ist leioht 
verstiindlioh : die Folge war die aligemeine Fluoht ( ib. 
I-MAl7fi.). 

19. Der arabisohe Weltbummler und Polyhistor al 
Mas'adl beriohtet ( an. 332 H. = 943 '/4 n. Chr. ) gleioh- 

36 Hs. Tom Herausgeber mlt Uprecht iQ Faricardln mVi 

geandert. Wir haben bier die cu crwattepde hUtoriche Form mit dissimilator* 
ischer Aus&tossuDg dea *weiten r nnd Kontraktion von ata > 6, die dem arm. 
UroUe, chwar. RScin < entapricht. Aof eine Parallelform 

mit Ausatoasung des ersten r geht anch der Name des Feste ^>0VQ8iYav 
Fordig^n, POrdtg'in, PSnhjSn, zarQck. Vgl. P. deZiAOaRDSi Ges.Abh. 161. 24fr. 
nndmeine Armenischen Streifen: Hoschardian (Wien 1911) S. 296. 

37 So die Us. 

38 Hb. A. 8. 
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falls iinter Berufung au£ Abu ‘ Ubaida Ma‘ mar b. al 
Muflanna ( 207 Oder 209 H. = 822/3 oder 824/6 n. 
Chr.) uud dessen Grewdbrsmann ‘ Omar Kisra, dass das 
Nauro-ifeBt unter Jam eingesekt worden sei/' ^7eIss aber 
trot/i semes Verspreohens nichts Naheres uber seme 
Gebrauobe bei^ubrmgen.” 

20. Eeiohe Mitteilungeu findeu wir dagegen ‘bei al 
Beruni, Ohronologie S. r|6 hg. von Bduibd Saohah = 
p. 199 der engl. tlbers. : 

“ verteilte den Bechet unter seme 

Gefahrten und aagte 0 dass wir alle Tage NauroA 
batten ” 


21. Bluer der Hastwija sekte sagt : “ naohdem 
Salomo’® der David, sem Siegel vetmissfe und sem Eeioh 
ihm enlsohwunden war, und es ihm dann naoh vierzig 
Tagen zuruokgegeben wurde, kehrte der (vorige) Glanz 
[ das Eavaem X'arenO J zu ihm zuruok,und es kamen zu 
ihm die Konige und es umschwebten ihn die Vogel. Da 
sagten die Parser : Nav, roz amah, d. h. der neue Tag ist 
gekommen. Dahet wurde (der Tag) Nam ozgenanut. Salomo 
befahl dem Winde, ihn zu tragen, und es kam ihm eine 
Schwalbe entgegen und sagte . ‘ 0 Konig, ioh habe ein 
Nest mit klemen Eiern darin; weioh datum aus und 
zerbrlch sie nioht 1 ’ Da wioh er aus, und als er (auf 
der Erde) landete, braohte die Schwalbe in ihrem Schna- 
bel Wasser und eprengtees vor ihm aus, und braohte ihm 

S7 Ma^oudi, Lea Frames d'or Texte et traduction par C. Barbier de 
Maynard et Pavet de Courteille T.ll, 113. Pans 1863, Vgl. auch Abu 
Hanifa ad Dinawarl^ Jlj^l .;L^V( t«l Wladimir Oirgass S.}^, lo. 

88 Eb. HI 413. ' 

SO Jam ( Jima) wurde Ton den Jodeo vieirach nut Salomo Terglichen, 
at Tba‘ihbi, llist. dcs rois dcs Penes, p. 10 a 
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zum Gesohenk den Puss einer Heusohreoke. Dies ist die 
Ursaohe des Wassersprengens und der Gesohenke am 
Nauroz." 

22. Die Gelehrten der Perser sagen, am Nauroz sei 
oin Stunde, in -welcliex die Sphareder Kiilmination die 
Geister verscheuche zum iiwecke der Ersohaffung (Erneue- 
rung) der Schopfung. 

23. Er bemerkfc: Die gluckliohsten Stunden dieses 
Tages sind die Stunden der Sonne. An seinem Morgen 
ist die Dammerung die kurzest (niedngst) moglicbe, und 
man erhofft Gluck von dem Hmblicken auf sie. Es ist 
ein auserwahlter Tag, weil er naoh Hormizd benannt ist, 
dem Namen Gottes des Sobopfers, Bildners, Hervorbring- 
ers und Ernahrers der Welt und ihrer Bewobner, von 
dessen Gnaden und Wobitaten die Schilderer nicht im 
Stande sind aucb nur einen Teil zu bescbreiben. 

24. Es erzahlt Sa'id b. al Fadl: Auf dem Berge 
Dama^^ m Pars sieht man jede Nauroznacbt Blitze aufstei- 
gen und leucbten bei klarem wie bei wolkenbedeoktem 
Himmel, bei jedem Zustande des Wetters. 

25. Noch merkwurdiger als dies sind die Eeuer von 
KalwaSa, wennschon das Herz siob nicht berbeilasson 
will (sie anzuerkennen), ohne sie in Augenscbein genommen 
zu baben. Abu’I Earajaz Zanjani der Mathematiker 
hat mir nun erzahlt, er babe dies mit eigenen Augen 

40 stebt im Gegeueatt 2u (l’i5^^0 S. 

wie arabisiert ^jl, djrdyatov ) za 8r. gr. 

(1. negivaiov). 

41 Der Name i)am5*=nip.ciam2i: ist eia Part, za tfflTni5a«, mp daflan 
(1) wehen, (2) hervorsproaseB, (3) herTorbrecheu, (4) aufgcheD. 

42 Abu’I Faraj Jbrahim b Ahmad b. Chalaf az Zanjfini, Ton Btruni nocb 
erwahot S. 54, i. 118, 31. 120, 38. 126, 1 . 7. 216, 39.S16, 6. 19 
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gesehen nebst einer Menge von Leuten, die sioh nach 
Kalwa5a begaben im Jahre des Einzuges ‘Adudu ’d daula’s 
in Bagdad"*’ und dasa es zahl lose Feuer imd Fackeln seien, 
die aiif der wesfcliohen Seite des Tigris gegenuber von 
KalwaSa in der Naoht erscheinen, an deren Morgen 
das Nanroa eintiitt. Der Sultan stelUe dorfc erne Wache 
auf, um die Wahrheifc zu erlninden, damit dies niGht eine 
von Seiten der Magier gefalschte (ausgeschmuckte) 
Gescbichte wurde. Sie stellten aber nur fest, dass, so 
oft sie siob den Feuern naherten, diese sioh entfernten, 
und so oft sie sioh entfernten, die Feuer nahe kamen.^"* 
Da wantde ioh Abu’l Faraj ein : Der Nauroztag 
verlaast dooh seme (richtige) Stelle, weil die Perser ihre 
Schaitung vernaohlassigt haben. Weshalb bleibt dann 
diese Ersoheinung moht hinter dem NaurOz zuruok? 
Oder wenn ihr Zuruckbleiben nicht notwending ist, fiel 
sie dann frnher zu der Zeit, als man die Sohaltung 
anwandte? Darauf wusste er keine befriedigende 
Antvrort. 

26. Die Besohworer sagen (S. tn) : Wer am Morgen 
des Nauroztages vor dem Spreohen dreimal Honig leckt und 
(seine Wohnung) mit drei Stuoken Wachs rauchert, dem 
■wild dies zu einein Heiimittei gegen 'Kiank'h^en. 

27. Einer von den Gelehrten der Perser sagt: Die 
Ursache, wesbalb man diesen Tag Nauroz benannto, ^ar 
dass die Cabier^’ zur Zeit des TahmoraO auftraten. Als 
dann Jamsed die Regierung antrat, erneuerte er die 
Religion. Dieses Werk, das am Nauroz geschah, 
wurde “ neuer Tag” genannt, und (dieser Tag) wurde 

43 A. 364 H. (Anmcrk S^cnAp’g) 

44 El bandelt Bich wohl um Irrhcbter, die lo dem Bnmp6gen BabyloDieo 
Dicht befremdcQ kCuneo. 

45 VgU Hamia al I^bahini S* Tn 7 ff. cd. Gottwaldt. 
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211 einem Festo gemacht, obwohl er nuch schon vorher 
hochgeohrt war. 

28. Fine andoro Angabo uber seino Einsctzimg zum 
Fogto lautet: Nachdon sich Jamsud den ^Yagon anges- 
ohafft hatto,’*'’* bostiog or ibn an diosem Tago, und die 
.Jinncu und Devon zogon ihn dnrch dio Luft von 
DubSwand bis Babylou an e i n c in Tago. Da richtcton 
Lcute (dioson Tag) als Fcst oin wogon des Wundors, das 
sie an ihin geschaut batten, und sio schaukclten sich in 
Schaiikeln, um ihm nachzunhmen. 

29. Einor von ihuen behauptet, dnss Jam oinen 
Rundgang durch das Band machto, und dass or sich, als 
or Asatbaijin botieteu woUlc, uul eincn goldoncn Tron 
sotzte und Ilia dio Manner auf ihron Nackon trugcn. Als 
nun dio Sonncnstrablon nuf ihu ficlen und ihn dio Louto 
(so) sahon, bo^vuudcrton sic ihn und freutcn sich uber ihn 
und machton jcncn Tag zu cincra Fcsto. 

30. Am NdurOz kain die Gewohnheit in Obung, 
dass die liCuto sich untor cinandcr init Zucker boschenkten. 
Dio Ursacho davou war, wio A<^nrb~i&, dcr MObeS von 
Bagdad orzihlt, dass das Zuckerrohr erst untor der 
Begierung des Jam am NaurOztage bekannt wurde, 
nivohdem cs vor joner Zeit unbckauiil gewesen war. Er 
sah nmnlich eiu saftiojchcs Rohr, dis otwas von soinen 
Safto ausgosohwitzt Imtto; da kosteto er ihu und fand 
dariu kostliohc Siissigkeit. Er lioss dann den Saft des 
Rohros auspressen und davon Zucker boroiten. Es vrurdo 
am funtten Tago dargoboten, und sio machton oinandor 
Goschenko, indom sie davon Gluck orhofiton. Ebonso 
wurde verfahron am i h r a gft n . 
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31. Sie habsa die Zeit '^der Sommersonnenwende 
duroh den Jahreeanfang besonders ausgezeiohnefc, weil die 
beiden Sonnenwenden geeignetei sind entdeckt zu werden 
mit Hilfe von Instrumenten und Beobaohtung, als die 
beiden Tag- und Naohtgleiohen, well namliob die beiden 
Sonnenwenden genau der Beginn des Vorniokens der 
Sonne zu einem der beiden Pole des Alls und ihre 
Euckzugs von ihm sind. Und wenn der senk-rechte 
Sobatten bei der Sommetaonnenwende und der ebene 
Schatten bei der Wintersonnenwende beobachtet wird, 
an weloherQ Orte der Erde es sich auoh trifit, wird dem 
Beobaohter der Tag der Sonnenwendo nicht verborgen 
sein, mag er auoh von der Wissenschaft der Geometrie 
und Astronomie nooh so weit entfernt sem, well ein 
Ubersobuss des ebenen Sohattens stattfindet, trotz der 
geringen Versohiedenbeit der Neigung, wenn die Hohe 
betr.Lchtlioh ist. Dagegen die Tage der beiden Tag- und 
Naohtgleioben konnen erst entdeckt werden^ nachdem die 
Kenntnis der Breite der Stadt und der allgemeninen 
Beklination vorausgegangen ist. Das aber wird nur dem 
klar, welcher die Astronomie aufmerksam atudiert und 
einiges von ibrer Wissenschaft erlangt und die Beobach- 
tungsinstrumente, ihre Aufstellung und ihren Gebrauob 
kennen gelernt bat. Aus diesen Grunden sind die beiden 
Sonnenwenden geeigneter zum {Jahres)anfang als die 
beiden Naohtgleioben, und da die Sommersonnenwende 
dem Zenith der nordlichen Lander (?) naher ist, so bat 
man sie der Wintersonnenwende vorgezogen, sowie auob 
desbalb, well sie die Zeit der Beife der Feldfruohte ist. 
Baber ist sie passender (fiv), urn an ihr die Grundstenr 
einzuzieben, als eine andere. 

32. Viele von den Gelebrlen und den Weisen der 
Griechen haben das Horoskop fiir den Aufgang des 


47 Pu fttr dat konunende Jabr uas^ebende Orabel 
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Hundsterns festgesetzfc iind mit ihm das Jahr hcgonnen, 
nioht mit dor Friihlings Tag- iind Xachtglniclio, aus dciii 
Grunde woil der Aiifgaiig des Hmidstorna in vergaiigonor 
Zeit mitdiescr Sonnenwondeyaisamnientraf odor in ihror 
Nilho (eifolgte). 

33. Diesor Tag, d. li. das Nanrnz, ist ron seiner 
( naturltclien ) Zeit znnickgcwichon, bis er in unserer 
Zeit mit dem Tiintritt der Sonne in das Zeichen des 
Widders, d. h. dem Beginno des Frnblings znsamnienzu- 
treflen bpgann. Baber ist hei deu Fursten von Chorasan 
dio Gepflogennbeit in Goltnug gelcommen, an diesem 
Tage ihreEitter mit Fnihlings- iind Sommerehrenkleidern 
zu bekleiden. 


■ n. 

34. Ber soolisto Tag dieses Jlonats, d, i, dor Rijz i 
Gliordad, ist das Grossc Nauroz, in den Augon der Porsor 
ein hooh wiohtiges Fesfc. Es heisst, dass an ihm Gott dio 
Erschatiung des Gesoliopfe beendigte, Tfcil es der letzte 
der oben erwabnten 0 Tagc ist. 

35. An ihm sohut ( Gott ) den Saturn, und seine 
gluokliohsten stunden sind die Stimdcn des Saturn. 

.30. Es heisst ; An ihm golnngto das Boos des 
ZarSdust zur vertraulicben Bespreolimig mit Gott, und 
Kai - OhosrO stieg in die Luft 

37. An d e m s e 1 b e n w e r d e n die g 1 u e k 1 i- 
c-hen .Loose unter dio Bowohnet der 
Erde v o 1 1 o i 1 B', and deshalb nennnen ihn die 
Perser den “ Tag der Hoflnimg 


Yg\. U«5t - T&c - 75, 77 wnten ft 56 ff. Jifj. 
Wie am babyloni«chca Nrojahr 
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38, Die Besoh^vurcr^ngcn ; Wor nm Morgen cliese*? 
Tages vor dom Sprochcu ZucKor Ivostot, uud Rich nut Ol 
salbt, von dem werdon wahrend des Hauptteils jencs 
Jahtes die voiachiodencn Arten ^on Hcimsvichungen 
abgowohrt.*" 


39. Wig man bagt, sicht luiiu am Morgen dieses Tages 
nuf dem Berge von Piiiang oine sohwoigendo Person mif 
oinem Bundel \\ohlricchondor Kr, inter (odor einer 
Handvoll Feuerstemen) m der Hand,sie isfc erne Stnnde 
lang siohtbar, dann vcrsohwmdct Rie nnd wird nicht inehr 
gesehen bis zur aelbeu Zoit des nuchsten Jabres. 

40. Za8oi’‘ berichtcl in seinem Biiohe, die Ursnohe 
desselben ( des Nauroz) sei das Aufstcigen der Sonne aus 
Gegend dea Sudons d. i. Erliobung ( Wiederbclebiing ). 
Der verfluohte Iblis ( Ahnnan ) batto n.imlioli den 
Segen aufgehoben, so dass die Menschen von Speiso 
und Trank nioht ges<ittjgt warden, nnd hattc dem 
Winde untersagt zu nehen. Da vertroeknoton die 
B.turae nnd die Welt narnaho daran yu mohto yn werden 
Da kam Jam auf Bofehl nnd nntor dor reehten 
Leitung Gottes zu dci Gcgend des Sudons, ging iiuf die 
Wohnung des Iblis nnd seiner Anli.ingor los nnd bbcb 
dann erne Zeit lang, bis or jonom Zustande ein Ende 
gamaobt hatte''^ da kebrten die Menschen znm (Zustande 
des) Gleichgewichts des begens und der Fruchtbarkeit 
zuruok und warden von der HeimBuchnng ’ befreit Unter 
diesen Umstanden kehrte Jam m die Welt** zuruok und 

30 V?\ 1 26 

61 ZaSoi b &5h6i. Vcrfwer eiiica Werkes Uber ilie Urj.af’Iien »li r Kstp 
(let eciB^r, Ruch zUiest S 2 = *13 37 Vft, IS 207, 11 

62 Vgl HarOt-ruc S 0 

bi »^l=tDp ptilijha) 

54 s 
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sfciog an diesem Tag!e herauf wie die Sonne, 
indeiu das Lichtvon Ihm ausstrahlte, weil 
er leuehtend war wie bie*”. Die Leute erstaiinton 
ubor das Aufgehen von zwei Sonnen und alle trockenon 
Baume wurden grim. Da sagten die Lento : rd 2 -i no da. 
einneuer Tag. Jederinann sate Gerstein einemWaschbeck- 
on odes einem anderenGcgenstande, da man davon Gluck 
erhoflto. Daraut blieb es Gewohnbeifc, an diesem Tage 
nmd um ein Sohale aieben Gefcrcidearten auf siben Sanlen 
zu baen, und ans ibiem Wacbstuin Schldase zn ziehen 
auf die Fol d f r a 0 b to des Jahres, ihren kraftigen 
odoi solileohten Auafall. 

41. An diesem Tago liess Jamsed enter don An- 
wobondon uusrufon und an die Abwesendon sohroiben, die 
ulten Tompel zu zerstoren und an diesem Tage keinen 
neuon zu orbauen, 

42. Br benabm sich gegen die Monsclien in oiner 
Wui&e, nut der Gott zufriedon w*ir. Seine BoJohnnung 
dafur bestand darin, dass er sio fern hielt von Krankheiten 
und Altersschwdcbe, Neid ( riA ) und Hinfalligkoit, 
Sorgen und Ungluoksfallen^"’ Wahrend dor Dauer seiner 
Eegieruug war keiu Lebewesen krank oder starb, bis 
boin Sebwestersobu Bewarasp'' auftrat, dor ihn totete und 

5o llicrist die urapruugiicbc astrale ivalur nut lUnden sn greifen: 

(.riat der ZwiiliDg der Souuc d. ii.der Mvud* 

&6 S.o.S. IG. 

57 Ax daliat De'Var&sp gitt also bicr aU Soha dcrJaiuoA., Dicsc Aeffas 
sung steht m WidersprucU zu den Augaben dcs Nask C>0nidSt, Nacb dieicm 
wurde Jamak, die Sclnrestcr des Jam, cioem Ufiv zur Ehe gegeben, als das 
A’‘’nrno« tou Jam gewicliea war nnd er sich auf der Flncbt tor Dah&k befand 
Vgl. Zand Akoslh S lOS, 8 ff. cd. A^KLE^^r.M, Uornbaj^. 1903. Buodehesb 
S. ft’l 13 ff. ed. JCsTi. West, Pahl. Text* 187. Dahak gilt dagegen aU 
NacUkoinmc dcsTac, eiiie^ Um law der Ilosang und Stammraters der Araber. 
VfiL Zand SkaaiU XIV ( XV) 28 S. 105. ff 0 T T. » Zd ik. XXXV 
( XXXI > 6 S. 238, 15 ff, cd, AisLEiaua^Wi U ff. cd. Justi « I*. T. I Ul. 
West. Dk. VUl 13, 8 * I’.T. IV 27. Dfc. VII 1. 3 1 « k.T. V. «. 
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sich seines Eeiches bemachtigte So nahm die Zahl 
( der Lebewesen ) zu, bis die Erdo ihnen zii eng vrurde 
Dt, dehnte er sie aus iim das Dreifache ihrer vorigen 
Grosse \ und gebot ibnen, sich mit Wasser zii waschen, 
um sich von ihren Sunden zu remigen, und dies jedes 
Jahr zn tun, damit Gott die Ungliiokstalle des Jahres 
von ihnen abhalte 

4d Einige Leute behaupteu, Jam habe Kauale 
graben lassen und an diesem Tage habe man das Wasser 
in sie geleitet Daher freuten sich die Leute uber die 
( zu erwartende ) Fruchfcbarkeit und wuschen sich mit 
jenem ( duroh die Kanale ) zugesandten Wasser , und die 
Naohkomineu betraohteten es als gates Votzeiohen, die 
Ahnen naohzuahmen 

44 Andere sagen derjenige welcher das Wasser in 
die Kan Ue leitote, sei Zav ( Uzava ) gewsen, uaohdem, 
Atrasijab die Kaltaren von Ecansahr zorstutfc hatte 

45 Naoh anderei Angabe war dagegen die Ursaohe 
der Wischung die dass dieser Tag dem Hartvad (a6), 
d 1 dcm Engel dcs Wassers, geweiht ist, das mifc ihm 
verwandt ist Deshalb ptlegtcn die Leute an diesem 
Tage beiin Aufsteigen der ersten Morgend immerung auf 
zubtchen and sioh zum Wasser der Leitungen und Teiche 
zu begeben Manchinal schopften bie laufendes Wasser 
m em Gef i&s und gossen davon uber einander lus, da sio 
dies ils ein gates Vorzeioheu betraohteten und uiu 
( d iduroh ) Unglucksf ille abzuwchren 

4b Am selben Tage besprengen sich die Leute 
gegenseitig mit Was'ser Die Ursacho ist diesel bo wie die 
des Wttscheus, nach tndoror Angabo jedooh die Zuruckhalt 


53 VI - 4—1) 
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ung des Begeos von Eramahr wahrend langer Zeit. AIs 
Jainsed Bmpfang hielt, mu ( sie ) dutoli die gate 
JBotschaft 2 u erfreuen, die wir erwiiliiifc haben,^® seien sie 
mit reichlichem Kegen besehenkt worden, wesbalb sie 
( den Regen ) al& gate Vorbedeafeung nahraon and auf ein 
ander ausgossen. So blieb es bei ihnen Gebrauchi 

47. Naoh einer anderen Erkbirung vertritt das 
Eesprengen mit Waaser die Stelle des Siobreinigens voin 
Raucbe des Feiiers, den die Korper angenommen baben, 
and dem Scbmntze des Feueranzundens, der ihnen anhaf- 
tete ; auoh dienfc ea dazu, von der Luft ibre Verdorbenhoifc 
abzuhalten, welobe Seuchen und Krankheiten erzeugfc. 

48. An diesem Tage braohte Jam die Mass der Dingo 
hervor. Da erblickten die Konige in seiner Zahlwoise eino 
gate Vorbedeutung, und sie pflegten das erfordeilicho 
Papier und die H a u t zuzubeieiten, auf welche die 
Erlasse an die Lander der Erde gesohrieben werden, und 
die wclche am Eude versiegelfc werden mussten, warden 
versicgelfc und hiessen auf Persisch Isjylda^nivist^^ 

49. Naoh Jam machten die Konige diesen ganzen 
Monat, d. b. den Farvardin-mah, zu einem einzigon 
Feste, verteilt viber seine sechs Teile : Die ersto Wochc 
(von fiinf Tagen, panca } fur die Konige, die zweite fur 
die Vornehmen, die driUe fur die Diener der Fursten, die 
v*itirto fur ihre Klieuten ( Anhang ), die funftc fur das 
gowohnliche Volk, die sechsto fur die Hirten. 

50. Wio es heisst, war dor, welohcr die beiden 
Nauroz miteinander verkmipfte, Hormizd b. Sapur der 

50 Djm mass m dem tcrlotocD Atifan^gcataodeosein Vyl atTabfA.jlB, 
bO Mp. ;*«</. PI. dicpa^ai der Gnecheo, woron dm pertiscLe 
litjhii < * di/inr blamrot. 

bl Dtr Naiab budeutet ** uabtinUlcs, itmTurzierUa Scliriftaliick und ist 
msAUiuicugcseUt aos 5 lap *^ib^**t wtias uuJ K»mr. 
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Held" ; denn er maolite alle Tage zwisohen den beiden 
NaurOz zn li’esttagen und liesa Pener aiif hohen Orteu 
auzundeu, da ei darin oiue giite Vorbedeuluug sail, und 
zu doiii Zwcelio die iVtiuoaphare zn reinigen dadiirch, dass 
sie alio in ihr bofiudlichen dickcn Stoffo vorbrennen und 
die Miasinen, die Verderbnis erzeugen, abbchwachen und 
zorstreuen. 

51. Es gehuite zur Etikette ( a’in ) des Ohosroen in 
dio&en funf Tagen, das der Konig den Naiiroztag erofEnete 
un den Leuten bokannt machte, dass- er fur sie Sdzimg 
halten und ihnen Wohitaten erweisen vvolle. Am zwoitcn 
Tage hielt er Empfang fur die hochsten im Range, d. h. 
die Dihqane ( Reiohsunmittelbaren ) imd die Angehorigen 
der ( Bieben ) Hauser ; am dritten Tage hielt er Empfang 
fur ( ni ) seme Ritter und die hoohosten seiner Mobedo ; 
urn vierten Tage fur seme Familienangehorigen, Venvand- 
ten und Vertrauten, und an diesem fiinften Tage fur seine 
Kinder und sein Gefolge ( Leibwaohe ) . So erlangto ein 
jeder von ihnen den Kang und die Ehrerweisung auf die 
er Anspruoh hatte, und zog vollstandig die guten Werke 
und Wohtlaten ein die er verdient hatte. Am seohsten 
Tage, wenn er mit der Befriedigung ihrer Reohtsanspruoho 
tortig war, feierte er fur bich selbst das NaurOz, und es 
gelangten zu ihm nur seine Vertrauten und die weloho 
fiir sein Pnvatkabinett geeignet waren. Er liess die 
Geschenke, die sioh ergaben, vor aioh bringen, geordndt 
naoh dem Range der Sohonker. Er betraohtete sie auf- 
merksem, verteilte davon, was ihm beliebte, und lie&s 
in der Sohatzkammer hinterlegen was er wollte 
(Srrr 16 = 220). 

M D. 1. HorTD,/d I, - 2-1 _ 37 J. \rg|. .,1 CUmvaruml al 'ulu m I • t 

Vlotla. at Tabari, Anoite Art, 14. NuLotKa, Gtaob. da I'tratr 

lludAraberS.dJ A.2 Kr roll aocli daa UiUrajlD und dis gtossa MlbrasSu 
am 16. (MibrTW)und21. (Kamtoi) SliUt-UdU mit ein mdar rerlinllptl lube n 
B6tuul b. ftp , 2 = 2(ia. S7. 
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BebICHT EliEB PIE FesTE IK PEN MoKATBN PER SoyDIER. 

52. Die Monate der Soydier waren gleiohfalls ver- 
teilfc liber die vier Viertel des Jahres. Der erste des soy- 
disohen Monats Kosard war der erste Tag des Sommers. 
Xwisphen ibnen und den Persein bestand (uispruDglicb) 
beiae Abweichimg beziigHch der Anbinge der Jahre wnd 
eini^er Monate, ausser uber die Stellnng der fiiuf Epngo* 
raenen, wie wir fruber erkbirt haben.®^ Sie tuten dies niir 
darum, weil sie die Konige ehrten und sioh selbst in ihreu 
Handlungen ihnen nicht gleich maolien wollteu : sie 
zogen die eriolgreicbe Riickkehr des Kunigs Jam fur den 
Beginn des •Tabaresanfangs vor, vrie die Konige seine 
Eihehiing dafur vorzogen.®^ 

53. Einige Leute behaupten, dass die Ursacho dor 
Abweiobung der beiden Jabresanfilngo (dor Porsor nnd 
Soydier ) ein gewisser Untersobied sei, der durob die 
nstronomisebon Beobachtnngen entdeckt wiiide, Tveil niiin- 
licb die alteii Persor darnacb zn hnndeln pflogtcn, dass das 
.Tabr 305 Tage und cine Minute ubor einen Viertclstag 
Jiabe, und sioh gegensitig vorplioboten jenen ( rr^ ) Oiior- 
sciiuss uber einen Viertclstag auf diesen zu reduzienm 
(d.h. abzuninden ). Als aber liar.idusfc uiiftrat und die 
Magierrcligion brachte, nnd die Konige iliren Sitz von 
Balch nacb Pars und Babylon vcrlegtcn und die Angelo* 
•goiiheiten ilirer Religion aufmerksam beaebteten, erneuer* 


(•3 Hier Milt «lie Angabc, da^ liHtori«chc JaJir der Soydi' r ( tvie atirh 
der Chvk&nimkr und AtmenierJ aiVcc n>ch dem pcM'dien Jalite hegann. 
S.BCruniS 5C, 10 ff. 57, llff. and die Tibellc S. H2 Sp. 1/2 der Ub^ 
S\CllAt'»S. 

(14 llierin liegt nicbt, da.«die B5nlpc der Soydier Jem peiS'lscbtn 
Jihrc'anfang gefolgt 5cien, soodero die«e 'Ibeone gcht ron der ^ oranMctraiii: 
am, «U<s die Soydier einst ( in der Urzett ) dem Kfinipc von Eran«ahr gehorrlit 
hahen. Frrilirb Pt def giiiie Ab^eliDiU ww anch d<r fo1j?«idr wbr unUtar 
titid scliIrcLt atihdrrt 
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ten sie die Beobachtungen und fandei^, dass die 
Sommersonnenwende um 5 Tage dem Anfang des dritten 
Jahres nach der Sohaitung vorausgehe. Baber gaben sie 
ihre frubere Eeohnungsweise auf und nchteten sie em 
nach dem wozu sie die BeobacMung gefuhrt hatte ; die 
Einwohner von Transoxiana aber blieben bei ihrer .fruli- 
eren Methode und vernaohbissigten ]enes Jahr, dessen 
Umstande sie zu beobachten pflegten Baher der Unters- 
chied ihrer Jahresanfaiige"'^. 

54. Einige behaupten, der Anfang des persischen 
und der des soydisehen Jahres sei derselbe gewesen biR 
zur Zeit des Auftretens Zaradusts. Als dann nach ihm 
die Perser begannen, die funf Epagomenen ans Ende 
eines jeden von den Sohaltmonaten zu verlegen, wie 
wir fiuher beiiohtet haben, liessen sie die Soydiei an 
iher ursprungliohen Stelle und verlegten sie nicht. So 
bVieben sie bei ihnen am Ende der Monate ibres Jahres, 
und bei jenen nach der VernachUssigung der Sohaltung 
am Ende des Abiln*mah. Booh Gott weiss es am 
besten!.... Nosard. Ber erste Tag desselben ist ihr 
Nauroz, d. i. das Grosse Nauroz (der Perser). (rrd, 16). 


CO Auoh riieser Absofiintt leidot ao gro-jsor Unklarheit Dieae und 
Hhclichc Theoiico gehen von der wngen Vomassetiang aus, daas das innische 
Jahr von jeher ein rejDes gebundcnes Sonnenjahr gewesen sei In VVirklich* 
keit batten sncb die Iraniei HTspninglicU ein gebwidenes Mond]aiir, iber nach 
der Einfiihrung des SgyptiBchen bonnenjahrea behielten dies nicht bloas die 
SodYier, Cbwatjxraier und ATiuenicr, sondern auch der buTgeiliche Kalender der 
Perser als remes Wandeljsbr bei wnd nur der religiose 
Kalender der Perser nahm auf den Viertelstag durch eine 120 
jahnge Schaltperiode Hucksicht. Uber die Zeit der rmfiihrung derselben vgl. 
A V. OuTscHiUD, HI. Scbr. UL 2l3(f. Von Belang wart ts zu wirsen, ob der 
Meioung, dass das iraoische Jabr nrsprunglicb nut der Sommenonnenwefide 
begonuen kabe.etwa eine alletJbeTlitfernng *u (rTunile lieg. 
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55. Beeicht ubee die Feste in den Monaten dee 
Ghu'aeizmiek. 

Die Chwaiizmier stimmea mit den Soydiern 
beauglich der Jahres und Monatsanfcingo uberein, 
weichen dagegen von den Persetndaiin ab. Der Grand isfc 
genan derselbe, der bei den Soydiern begobrieben worden 
ist. Ihre Gebrauche in ihren Monaten waren abnliob 
ihren Gebrauoben. Der Anfang deg Sommers war bei 
illnen der erste Navasarje. Sie haben Feste in ihren 
Jlonaten, 'die sie vor dem Islam feierten.... Navasarfi. 
Der erste Tag desselben isfc das Best des Jahresanfangs, 
der neue Tag, wie wir erwiihnfc haben. 

56. Uer die Gedanken und Erinnerungen, welohe 
die Mazdajasnier an den Nanroztag kndpften, gibfc uns ein 
Pahlavltext augfubrlioh Aufsobluss. Diesolben zerfallen, 
der esobatologisoben Gescbiohfcsbetrachtang der Mazdajas- 
nier enfcspreobend, strong symmefcrisch in zwei Gruppen : 
die erste beziebfc siob riioksohauend auf wiobtige Begeben- 
beiten del 'Vergangenheifc, und zwar vorwiegend der 
mythisoben Zeit, die zweite au£ die Ziiknnft, naberbin auf 
die Periode der Sausjants. 

Der Text stammfc der Spraobe naob aus ziemliob 
spater Zeit Er ist erbalten in einer Handsobrit vom 
' Jabre 1322 n. Cbr. und veroffentliobt in Tbe Pablavi 
Texts contained in tbe Codex MK,...ed. by tbe late Dastur 
Jamaspji Minoobeberji Jamasp Asana II, Bombay 1913, 
p. 1 •t'-l - A, und iibersetzfc von demselben in Tbe K. E. Gama 
Memorial "Volume; Essays on Iranian Subjects ed. by 
Jivanji Jamsbedji Modi ; Bombay 1900 p. 122-129. Er 
lautet ; 


sc Ee^iclite besonderB die Abtusatwe swt t 35 § “3, 74 75 ti.O 
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The PahI/AVi Texts or cod M Kp 102 
I 

^ iiy 

t;;; t6 57 1. 

16 tyi*? “ etf i'?rs)i^ej ^ srsireJs isS 

I I -os iiy 

A A 

Jp 


(sjewitiiJ -"Sti;<? 

“ ItJI'i “ 6*f “ -"51 tSJU- 

'Si6<¥ tW 

0^-" « S'? “ '?t€)^y “ 59 

°i=ii'{o s^tyy 

sjo ^sat^Nj tyi'T - S'? '?«)^y “ 60 


re)s3!?J0 Rjis? 


■’tUil 




w 6^ u -^tfj 

«lt°llt=£S ^ 

“ S'? t?fe>^ej - 

yiy ^■5 ,€ I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 


(a) L mabrih o ler mebnh 

(b) L iukI rl^anlh oder mcbrljanTb 
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_ 67. 1. Bs fragte det reohtschaffene Zirafchaitra den 
Ohormizd : "Weshalb halten die Mensohen den Tag Harot 
(Chorda5) des Monats Fravartln nnter den ubrigen Tagen 
fur den grussten, besten und teaersten ? 


58. 2. Ohormizd gab zut Antwort : 0 Spitamido Zara- 
thustra ! Am Tage Harot des Monats Fravartm babe iob 
das Leben der Welt gesohaUen ”. 


69. 8. Am Tago HatOt des Monats Fravartm ist det 
Ursprang der Arier und Nioht-Arier oSenbar geworden. 


60. 4. Am Tago HarOt des Monats Fravartln ist 
GajOkmart in der Welt zor Brscheinung'® gekommen. 


01. S. Am Tage Harot des Monats Fravartln totete 
■ GajOkmart den Arzur. 


62. 6. Am Tage Harot desMonatsFravartSnsprossen 
Mahrlh und Mabrijanih aus der Erde hervor 

67 Vgl Anmerkang 63. 

68 WCrtlich "Offenbarang”. Entapncht dem EyvcooCero der griechischen 
Chronographie. 

69 Ausiwei Rhabatberstauden (mp febis, Rheum nbea) Von den 
manigfaltigen CTmschretbuagen der Naoieo des ersren Menscbenpaares sind die 
genauestec die chwarismischen : JAir</ ( » ap. Jfarfija) and J/drrfano, Bef, 
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’>t°S -^3"ryy ■\=i ^ tenj 

“ r^-v tyi^i “ S“ 'fre^'y 64 8 

y niwi i' ^-"j iiy 

j^-ey- is^AiJ -e nji*!: “ 6 *^ es 9 

“ 1^15 f=i 3 

i€ 3«rsry -s ttji!? “ 61? >?re))y 00 10. 

-^s^tyy 'bi tAAi-» Sts 1 nsfty-^ ^ suui? 

•>1*6 

-AAssosity)-" -e fyis? - s*? «fre)8>y gt 11. 

isuut=^ iir=i 3 wt°7y*? bi (=13 

PI3 iiy 65? t=iit«D-" -e w 3i=|^y 

•nity's? 1^^311 I 
“ isuii?-" iiry-^y tyis? « 55? <?rai^y ^ 

bl 5 ?reD^lf= I tew "^33 b| 6 h>-u cp |9 
_j‘ I “tsns eP- 5 -" bi iitiHj ten 3 <^ii® 


68 12 
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03. 7. Am Tcigo Harot des Alonats IFravartin l^am 
Hoaang der Erstgesckaffono a\ir Eischeinimg 


04. 8. Am Tago HarOt des Mouats Fravartm machte 
TacbinOrap dcu tvugcrisebeii Alirman zu (semem) Reittiere 
30 Jahrc 

05. y. Am Tage Harot des Monats Fravartm machte 
Jam die Welt (WG&en)ohne Tod, ohne Alterssohwache ' 


06. 10. Am Tago HarOtdes Monats Fravartm brachte 
Jam den Pakt aus der Hollo herbei und kam m der 
Welt zur Ersohemung. 


07. 11. Am Tagc Harot dos Monats Fravartm maohte 
Jam Beinhauser und befahl don Menschen solche zu 
machen. AIs sie den Befohl dos Jam sahen, machten sie 
den Tag zum Eeujahr (wortlicli : Neutag) und gaben ihm 
den Namcn Nok-roc. 


08. 12. Am Tage Harot des Monats Fravartm vollzog 
Freton die Verfceilimg der Welt: HrOm (das Eomaerland) 
gab er dem Barm und Turkestan gab er dem Toe, Eran* 
sahr gab er dem Eric und die dtei Toohter des Bucht- 


70 Vgl.DXM. XXVI 12 ( XXVH31 — 22 ) = P.T.III 58. 

71 Vgl DMX XXVI 13 
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’'r° l»°35 -*IJ 3-tJlSf J^-y 

(o) Far np <> ~- 


69. 13. 


70. 14. 


71. 16. 


72. 16. 


73. 17. 
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«(C|1I«3S ^2JI 

-sjUC-3 -3f^J3!^JC3 “ SS tjr^U 70 19. 

“ "^1 -"13-xj iiej <iuu-* 

I '^-^e)uii€ i«i<? “ stf ^ 7o 20 . 

•Plt^OJtr £)*£)■ 

-SUC-S Jh>A3t{U3 « St{ 77_ gi. 

ieJiDiia* ’b] 

• f=i^S| s;Sfo7>J ■^l liy l^yi) 

« t€«J-"ire)^ tyi*i “ S'? '(rSl'u 78. 22 

« 1 SUt;, t,! 

“ te«j-“ire)^ tyi*? “ S'; ^ 

“ -^SSrSf l€ 'il'^ySS-vg „ (Jf^fyUJU 

-Plt^JSS 


79 23 
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74. 18. Am Tage Harot des Monats Fravartin totete 
Kai-Ghosro, der Sohn des Sijavacbs, den Turja Frasijak zur 
Eaohe fiir seinen Vater.^® 


75. 19. Am Tage Harot des Monats Fravartin gjng 
Kai-Chosro, der Sohn des Sijavachs, zur Wohnung ins 
Paradies. 

76. 20. Am Tage Harot des Monats Fravartin entrisscn 
Manoscihr und Eris der mit scbnellen Pfeilen die Erde 
wieder dem Turja Frasijak’®. 


77. 21. Am Tage Hardt des Monats Fravartin ubergab 
Kai-CiiOsrO, der Sohn des Sijavachs, die Herrsohaft dem 
Lohrasp, ging selbst in Sieghaftigkeit ms Paradies 


78. 22. Am Tage HarOt des Monats Fravartin 
gelangte Zarathustra der Spitamide zar Erscheinung 
(Gesiebt) nnd Unterredung des Herisebers Oboimizd. 


79. 23. Am Tage Harot des Monats Fravartin empfing 
Zarathustra der Spitamide die mazdajasnische Peligion 
vom Herrn Ohormizd ”, 

79 Sn. lU1412v,2C06— 1439 r. 3095 cd YcUERS—Landxcer III 244 — 
265 Qbs. von Rcckept. 

80 VgU tncine Beitrage zar GeschicLie und Ssge von bran ; ZDMG 
49,633 ff. IVehrot and Anng S, 14. 137 f. 

81 Sn. lU 1431 V. 2954 1*39 t, 3095. = HI 257*2C5 UOcKERT ‘ 
Zand at. Kap.XXXIIIS 213, 13-15 ed />Ki.E3Arii. 

Zd ak.K«p.XXXIlI 8.214,1-3 
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-t“i- jJ^jus; 'bi t=c;u_j“ _3 Iiej sert6 

■ -^ajis-^teuss tt3i>v “ es ^ 9i- 25. 
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„ gsj e{re)^ej ^ 82. 26. 

'tyiitaw -y3"ty$j "bi ^ iit^r 
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80. 24. Am Tage HarCtdes Monats Fravartin ompfing 
Konig Kai-Vistasp die Eeligion von i^arathustra 


81. 25. Am Tage Harot des Monats Fra\artln kamen 
18 Dinge in 18 Jahren zu Chosro (II), dem Sohno des 
Ohormizd. 


i5weiter eschatologiscber Teil. 

82, 26. Am Tiigo Harot des Monats Fravnrtm wird 
Vabram der Wunder-wirkendo au& Hindustan zur Er- 
Bcheinwng kommtin. 


83. 27. Am Tage Harot des Monats Fravartln wird 
PisjoOan (PisisjauOna), der Sohn des Vistasp, aus Kang- 
diz naoh Eransahr kommen und die mazdajasnisebe Re- 
ligion in Gang selzen. 


84. 28. Am Tage Harot des Monats Fravartln wird 
•XJrsetar (Uohsjat-rta ), der Bobn des Karathustra, zur 
Erscheinung und Untcrrcdiing mit dem Horren Ohormizd 
gelangen und die mazdsjasnische Religion vom Horrschor 
Ohormizd auf cinmal lerncn und auswondig lomen 
und die Sonno in der Mitto des Himmels am Mittag 10 
Tago und Nachto zuruckhalten, und dio Mcnschcn frei von 
Zw cifoln an dor mazdajasnichen Religion macheu ; und cs 


S3 Sotut bedciitet clTinaji "Ichrcn*'. 
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86. 30. 


87. 31. 


88 33. 


89. 33 
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wild der Beginn des Jabrtansends des Ursetar einfcreten 
\ind das zarathustr'ische am Bnde sein”^. 


85. 29. Am Tage Harot des Monats Bravartin wird 
Sam der Sohn des Ncremanden Az i Bahak toten und sich 
selbs^ auch als Herracker der sieben Zonen emsotzen, 
bis Kai-Ghosroi m Sicht kommen und Sam die Horrschaffc 
dem Kai-CbOsroi uberliefern wird. 


86. 30. Siobcnundiunfzig Jahro wird Kai-ChOsrOi 
Herrsoher dor sieben Zonen und Sosans Moypet dor Moy- 
peto sein. 

87. 31. Und darnaoh, wenn sie den Konig VistSsp mit 
Korper versehon (korperhaft) machen, wird KabCbosrOi 
die Herrsebaft dem Konig Vistasp uborheben und Sosans 
die \Yurdo des Obermoypet soinem Vater Zaratbustra uber- 
geben . 


88. 32. Am Taga Harot des Monats Fravarhn wird der 
Herrsoher Ohormizd die Auferstobung dor Toten und don 
kunffcigen Leib bewirken, die Welt wird obno Tod und 
obne Altorssoh wacko, obno Blend und obne Hoimsuchungen 
worden. 


• 89. 33. Abrman samt don Devon, Tcufoln, Wclpon, 

Ti’rannon, Schamanon und Opforpriostern werden wirk- 

H4 Vgl. Zand &k. K*p. XXXUI S. 318, 5-12 Abijalkar i Janjltplk, 
Pah! I 21 p. J5 d. Utbs. Zaud t Vahumsn Jt. ill 43 50. Die Qnelle ‘dieser 
Apok&kpseQ war der Spend Nask , Tgl Dfc. Till 14. 12 14 — P. T. IV' S3 f. 
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ungslos werden; der Dev Az” wird die Deven und 
Teufel alio versohlingen, und reohtsohaffene SrOs wird 
den Dey Az wirlrungalos maohen 


90. 34. Der Herrseher Ohotmizd wird den Abrman 
aohlagen and niedergestreckt und wirkungslos maohen, 
so dass ”. 

91. 35. Weder naohher der triigarisohe Geist, nooh 
etwelohe von seinen Gesohdpfon und Kroatiiren auf der 
Erde Herrsoher sein werden. 


92. 36. Was Ahrman betridt, so werden sie dutch jenes 
selbe Loch, durah das or (in die Sohopfung) eingebroohen 
war,” dorthin (in die Holle) gehen und (ihm) den Kopf 
abaohneiden iind die Holle mit don sieben Metallen 
anfullen”. 


93. 37. Dieso Paradies wird wieder zur Sternstation 
zutuokkehren und das Paradies wird aus jenem Orte, wo ” 
es ist, wieder zur Sternstation konnnon und alio Orte 
werden Paradies werden”. 


85 Az, 8W. Ast, der Pamon der Gier, Uberlebt alle Deren P5IX. VII 10 
(VIII 15) p. ed. Tahmcras AnclcsarIa); cr verscWmgt allea ond rnletit 
&icb selbat. Zd. fik. Kap- XXVII (XXVIII) 27 § 185, 13.16 cd. AvtLigARU. 

86 Zd. Sk XXXIV 30 (West. P. T. I 1^8 f.) S. S27, 7-12. 

87 L. 

83 Be« eeiner ersten IletaisuCbaRt; i^afi/lrai ; rgl. Zftod ik&flh Kap 
IV (III) n-27 transL West, P. T. I. 17, 19. Vgl. Ab. jam. VI p. 119 f. 

80 L. 

9) Die nua folgende Sehilderang der Seligkeit im PartdiCie babe Icli 
weggelasseo. 
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Erlautebcngen. 

A. [ Zu § 9. J Diese Erklariing halte ioh jetzfc fur 

die wahrsoheinlioliste. G-egen meine fruhere Erklarung 
= spat — ap. ^vartari < ap, ^vartiiiam = aw. fravaszriqm 
(TJnters. z. Gesoh. von Eran I, 63 A, 54. ZDMG. 49, 671) 
spricht der Umstand, dass ein dem aw. fravaU- 
entsprechendes ap. *varti- nicht naohzuweisen ist. 
Man miisste also auf ap. *vrtd - = rap. gurty np. gurd 
“Held” zuriiokgreifen, wozu aber die Bedeutung ijocoe? 
= jraXaio'i apTotoi bei Steph. Byz. (UGE. I 66) 

nioh stimmt. Auoh durfte man dann veilleicht eine 
genauere Umsohrift erwarten (doch vgl. ‘Agrayvii; = air. 

Dagegen stimmt ap. ^artUvan ^ , Nom. 
^rtaava = ai. artavan - , aw. asavan - , man. rap. ardav 
“gerecht”, mzd. mp. ahlav(b) »|^*xr vorzugloh. In 
^artan"^ K^ariUvnam ist das v ansgestossen, wie in aram, 
axsadr9pan <ap,Gen. ys^^^rapavnah (Mauquart, 
Enndamente israelifcisoher und judischer Gesobichte S. 64f.). 
Die eben angezogene Gloasee dotaloi fjgcoss gebt gleicb-falls 
auf artava zuruok. Die Wiedergabe der fremden Spiranten 
bezw. Halbvokale v, w, j, ij hat den loniern und Attikern 
grosse Scbwierigkeiten bereitet nnd sie baben sicb damit 
aucb gar keine groase Miibe gegeben. Vgl. meine Assyriaka 
des Ktesias: Philol. Suppl. — Bd. VI 2, 636—642, wo jetzt 
Vieles zu verbessern ware. Ap. av ersobeint in Hagdiiaoi 
= ap. Par^ava, aram. Part^toUje durob \i ausged- 
rdokt, vermutlioh durob aramaiscbe Vermittlung, in ‘ 
ndgOoi ganz unterdruckt. Dagegen bat die Wiedergabe 
von (IV durob gr. ai. in ugraloi ein Vorbild in AageiaTo; 
= ap. Dardjalivahus, gewohnliob vorkurzt zu AageTog 
(vgl. Assyriaka S. 641). Darnaoh geht aucb die Glosse 
doTd8e; ol filxaioi vjio McIycDv auf ap. ^artd-, die Glosse 
ugTttiov ol 6(xaiov :iaga nfeoa^ (UGE. I 66 A. 68) auf den 
Nom. Sing.*flrfrttJS zurdck. 

B. [Zu§40.]D.P. «UVi,Saohau jU1»Vi (nacb E?). Allein 
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dies iet unmOglioh. Dass der gelehrte Iranier Bernm, 
der Belbst persische werke schrieb, einen bo elementar- 
en Sohnitzer begangen und nicbt gewuBst heben sollte, 
dass der Siiden mmroz heisst, ist ausgeschlossen. 
XJeberdies wilre die Sohreibweise aneihort. Man vrurdo 
mindedtens yilsl erwarten, was aber im Jahre 1000 u. 
Ohr. bereits als arohaisohe Form gelten miiBste. Ibn 
Eusta, Bibl. Geogr. VII S. l-r, 22 sohreibt (Hs. 
jS-jU), al Mas'udi, Kitab at tanblh ri, 6 . Das 

Wort apaxtara-, np. haxtar, eigentlich “rdckwiirts, hinton 
gelegeu” bezeiohnet bis ins 10. Jahrhnndert nur den 
Norden, und wenn es dann im Noupersisoben seine Bedeu- 
tung geandert bat und jo naob der verschiedenen Orien- 
tierung sowohl den Oaten wie den Westen bezeiohnet (vgl. 
Baethowmae, ZDMG. 42, 164. BB. 14, 2.50), so wird es 
dooh nie fur den Suden gebrauoht ( was eine nordlioho 
Orientierung voranssetzen wiirde). Vgl. auoh K. Isos- 
tbahoew, WZEM XXV 93 f. Es ist vielmebr an unserer 
StellewliVi zu lesen. 

C. fZu § 71.] Vgl. DMX XXVI 8 (XXVH 15) 
ed. Tahmdbas Askeesabia, Bombay 1913 S. AI^West, 
P. T. ni 58 und die maniohaisiorondo Version des 
Diobters Abu ‘All Mubammed b. Ahmad al Balohl in 
seinem Sabnama bei al BerUm S. 99, 21 fl.-=108, 14 
ff., wo aus ijjjJ- Xarziira- mp. Arsiir entstellt 
ist. Arzur, eigenlliob ein Berg am Eingang des Hollen- 
tores (Aruzuralie gnva), wurde personifiziort and sohr 
sinnig zu einem Sobne des Abiman gemacbt. Vgl. § 73. 

D. [Zu § 00.] Vgl. DMX. XXVI 15 (XXVI 33) = P. 

T. HI 00: ut sitlkar en sut k«0 patman i stlhlb i rfcv ate 
dasdUnak druvand (i Abtman opart as jjj 

7iac askum -inis'? ll'n'ri'. slmr-l “ und der dritto (war 
diesor Xutzen) [niimlicb yon Jam], dass or den Vlcltver- 
trag, welobon jener arglistigo triigerisohe (d. i. Ahrman) 
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verschlungen hatte, aus seiner Bauchezuruckbraclite.” Es 
handelt sich um den Vertrag, den Ohormizd und Ahrman 
im Eeginne der Schopfung mifc einander geschlossen und 
den Gajomarfc durch. die Totnng des Arzur gebrochen hatte. 
Die ausfuhrliche Erzahlung findefc sich in einem Rivajat, 
dessen mittelpersisohes Original nooh nicht aufgefunden 
ist. Vgl. West, P. T. Ill 60 n. 4. , 

E. [Zu § 67.] Naohdem er den von Ahrman verschlunge- 
nen Tahmorap aus dessen Bauche herausgeholt und bestattet 
hatte; vgl. dieveiifizierteLegendebei Spiegel, Die traditio- 
nolle Literatur der Parsen. Wien 1800 S. 32 i v. 157 ff. Das 
Wort ^astodana kommt sohon m der altara- 

maischen Insohrift von Limyra in Lykien vor. Vgl C. I. 
Sem. II. 101 — 102. Darmesteteh, Le ZendAvesta II 
93 n. 31. 


F. [Zu § 82.] Vahram i Varcavand eroffnet den 
Beigen dex Sans]ants. Sein Auitieten iahfc in die 
Zeit der allgemeinen Verderbnis und Verwirrung gegen 
Ende des vierten Jahrtansends. Vgl. Zand Skasih Kap. 
!XXSIII S. 217, 10 G. ed. Anklesaria ut hab EOmlk 
ptD3D'' rasejt-d ut evak sai patssahih laBenand, 
lian liangam hal kitstak i Kavulestan evak-I 
aj-et, le-s xvarreh patis, hah dutak i bagan i 

kaj Vahram xvawn-^. hamak martom 

(i-pali xhv apao haven-d, pat-ic Hin- 

dukan, Hrom Jit Twrkostan hamak kwstak i pataxsahih 
huu-ei, hamak aparon ut gitravisn (i) 
ul pcnl dar-et, den i ZarOaxst (218) vinarot 
has pat hoc girrav^sn ah petakih ne tuv(b)- 
an ?rta-tana 

“Undvrenn die Romaer anlangon und ein Jahr die 
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Oberlierrschaffc handhaben werdeu, in jenem Zeiipunkte 
wild aus der Gegend von Kavuloshln einer kommen, an 
welobem die (konigliohe) Majestat ist, aus der Familie 
der Gutter, welohen man Kai Vahram nennt. Alle 
Mensohen werden wieder imt ihm sein (d.b. er wird 
sie wieJer oinigen); auoh in alien Gegenden der Inder, 
Eoinaer und von Turkastan, wo er die Oberherrscbalt 
ausiihen wird, wird er alle Euohlosen (Uuordentliolien) 
faustilgenj und den Glanben hochhalten, die Eeligion 
des Zarathuatra wieder in Otdnung bringen ; niemand 
wird im Slande sein mit irgend einem (andern) Glanben 
aufzutreten. 

Eine abweiohende Chronologie befolgt die Apokaly- 
pae des Zand i Vahaman Jast III 13 f. ed. by Kai- 
kobad Adarbad Dastur Nosherwan, Poona 1899 p. 14 i 

13. Galtas Ohormizd ^'“0 Spitaman ZarOuxst 1 
J:ab Ni'sy i vicartvars i Elm- toxmak ab petaklh 

ros- et, pat liiist-i svarasan nazdist nisan i sah5 petak 
lav-et : fin'll, Gsetar i ZarOnssfan pat var i 

Frazdan- nW das't .ID zrSh i Kajanseh gait as-t hu-t 
lie pat Eapulastl'an) gait. 

14. nny sor-aklh ab hamparsaklh i man 

Ohormizd ros-et. Spitaman ZarOaxst I pat kast Cenestan, 
gait nin os-t J«-t he j'j andar Hindukan g«fb j.imj ed-j- 
ot koj : as-t us i nVlt “ne Kaj hac Kajan toxmak, pat 
aSjSrih ab Orsetar iflb) Hindukan saa-el. pat I C. ruCt 
sUr-akih kamak ab niyD ron-an 6on-6t” ajial hacil 
la-jat K«j i den ik, Vahram i Vatcavand DC? aam )'in'‘1p 
xvan jli-et Dtri ^un'. &hpur gult 

IS. Es spraoh zu ihm (Znrathuitra) Ohormizd also ; 


02 Teit emw hes finiSIU pnsl ej-ct 
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Spitamifle Zarathastra I Wann dor Dev mit aufgeldston 
Haaren, der aus dem Geschlechto dos Aisma, 2 ur OHen- 
barung gelangen Tvird, wird in der Gegend des Ostens 
zuerst ein siothbares Zoichen gosohohon : es wird Usotar 
(JJchsjat-rta) der Solan des Zarathustra im See Fradan 
geboren werdon — andere sagten : im Seo Kajansoh 
andoie saglon : in Knpuloatan. 

14. 30-i.ihrig wild er znr Untorreduug mit mir, 
Ohormizd, gelangen. 0 Spitamido Zarathustra I In der 
Gegend von Cenostan, liaben aie gesagt — andere haben 
gesagt : in Hindustan — wird ein Eaj ( legitimer 
Herrsoher ) geboren werden. Sein Vator ist ein Ka] aus 
dem Stamme dor Kajan ; or wird dem Ursetar naoh Hm- 
daalan zu Hilfe ziehn. Mit der Leidonshalt eines 100- 
jahrigen ( d. h. ohno Sinniiohkeit) wird er den Fianen 
nahon, und jener wird von ilim geboren werden, der 
Kaj der Eeligion, Vahtam dor wnndorkraftigo (varoUvUnd) 
heisst er mit Namen — andero haben gesagt SSlipDr. 

Der Text naoh welohem E. W. West, P.T. I 220 f. 
nbersetzt, ist luokenhaft. 

In der Apokalypse des Abijatkar i Jamasplk (Jamaspl 
ed. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Bombay 1903, Pahlavl text 
Kap. H 17 — 20 ) fehlt diese Eigur. 

Dem Valiram i Yaroavand liegt der Held 0 r i t a 
aus der Pamilie der Sfimas zu Grunde, der Voter des 
Krsaspa ( Js. 9,10 ) dot im Videvdat 20, 2 £. als Urhebot 
der Heilkunde gefeiert wird. Er ivird hier zu den 
ParaSata (eigentlioh “ erstgosohaflen ”, hier aber = 
“ vorangesetzt, bevorzugt ” ) goreohnet, welohe die 
Pradikate 8 am n ah v ant (fdrsorglioh), varcahvant 
( wunderkraitig ) , javjptivant ( gesohiokt ) erhalten, wie 
der Stern Tistrija Jt. 849. 

Die Bolle des 0 iita als Urhebers der Heilkunde ist 
spater aul Preton Oraitavna uhertragen worden. Der Bei- 
name Fr&ravaa — YahrUm kam in arischer Zeit dem 
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Gotte Indra zu. Nachdem dieser aber dutch Zarathuitra 
fiir immer in die Holle verstossen war, wurde seine auch 
vom Sfcandpunkte des Mazdajasniers verdienstliohsto 
Heldentat, die Totung des Drachen Vrtra anf zwei 
Heroengestalten verteilt : anf Freton ©raitavna und auf 
Sama • Krsaspa — Eotstahm, den Sohn des Grita. Da 
aber ^ Vrtra ( Azi Dahaka) inderTat nichfc tot ist und 
daher nach der alten Mythologie jahrlich getotefe wcrden 
musste, so hat ihn Graitavna nicht getotet, sondern nur 
niedergestreckt unddannauf einem Vulkan (dem sudlichen 
Oder ndrdlichen Dumbawand, dem Masis ) gefesselt. Seine 
Erlegung ist erst dem Oritasohne Sama Krsaspa, dem 
Doppelganger Qraitavnas in der Endzeit vorbehalten 
(§76). Der Name Yrdrayna biieb dagegen an einer 
viexten Gestalt haften, einem Kriegsgotte nach mazdajas- 
nischen Begriffen, zu welchem die nachzarathustrisohe 
Theologie die gute Seite des India nmgeschaffen und der 
als jaeata, wenigstens in Iran, keine Mythologie hatte. In 
Aimenien ist jedooh auoh Wahagn der Draohentotor 
geblieben ( Ps. Mos. Chor. I 31. toisapaU *o^’ Drachen* 
wurger ’ Agathang. 600 ). 

G. fZu §. 83.J Vgl. Zand akasib Kap. XXXIH S. 2l8 ; 
ut aiidar ham nisang PiisjoOan i Vistaspan hac Kang- 
diz ttj-et, apak I. C. ui jiipt ’ viart i ahlav(6)* 
an lian uzdes-zar i ras gas i aue4an fiii-t, 6c 
/jdri-et, atass i Vrhran pat gohrik nisanet, den hamak 
doset, vlnaret 

Und in dersolben wird Pisjooan, der Sohn 

des Vistasp, von Kang-diz mit 100 und 60 recht- 
sohaffonen Mannern kommen, jeno Gotzentempel, welcho 
ihro Geheimnisstattenwaren, zerstoren, das Vroravna- 
feuer als urspriingliches (natdrliches) niedersotzon, die 
Poligion ganz pllegen, verknnden, in Ordnung bringen. 


93 He. XL. 


94 HDl^eksnstes Wort. 
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Ygl. Dk. ni I VI Bd, I 190 ed. MADAN=Bd. V Ha ed. 
Peshotan Sanjana. Abijatkar i JiimSsplk, Pahlayi text, 
I 21 p. 33 der eng.TJebers. Zaud i Vabuman Jt. IH 25-38- 
West P. T. I 224-229. 

PisjoOan (PisisjomOna), der Sobn des Vistasp, einer 
del siebon ‘Unsteiblichen, ist der Herr von Karfg-di'A * 
Vahram i Varcavand und PlsjOdan sind also die Vorlapfer. 
des Ursetar (Uchsjai‘rai\ der das fiinfte Jalirtausend 
erdffnefc. Pisjo^aii ist der eschatologiscbe Boppolg^inger 
seines Bruders SpantoSata (Isfandijar.) 

H. [:2u§85. ] Vgb 2and ak. Kap XXXMI S. 19, 
14 — 220,5: "inS nazdig ab bazarak 

i UsStar-mah Bahak hac band barzak bav-^t, Bevarasp, 
(220) vas dam ut dahisn jiat deukamakibnivast. 

andar ham hangam Sosans i ZaraOwxstaZi pStakih 
ras-et, XXS I'do tct svarsSt pat balist he 

plJlp es^-et. nazdist hac stihan i rasfc [ij SabrnSn 
Krsasp ul angejgnd; Bevarasp pat gat zti(d)b 

daman S6ar— et 

Barnacb nabo dem Ende des [secbsten] JabrtauBends 
des Usetai-mab (Uchsjat-n9mang) v?ird Babak aus den 
Pesseln frei ; Bewarasp unterdriiokte viele Gescbopfe und 
Sohopfung durch die Liebe zu den Beven. In jenem 
Zeitpunkte wird Sosans der Sobn des Zaratbustra zur* 
Offenbarung gelangen. 30 Tage und Nachte wird die 
Sonne im Zenith stebenbleiben. Zuersfc werden sie von 
den wahrbaften (irdiscben) Wesen Krsasp den Sobn des 
Sahm aufrutteln ; er wird den Bewarasp mit der Keule 
rasch toten, von den Gesobopfen wird er wiederum 
(welche) herbeibringen. 

Vgk ferner Abijatkar i Gamaspik Paz. Kap. VI p. 74, 
2 — 14 ^ 118 f. der Bebers. Zand i Vabuman Jt. Ill 
55“ 61= West* P.T. 1233 — 235- Sutkar Mask Kap. 
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XIV ira Dk. IX 15. 2 = P. T. IV 198 f. West. P, T. H 376. 
Datestan i denlk XXXVI 3 = P. T. It 78. XXXVII 95 eb. 
110 f. Pk. VII. 10, 10 = P. T, V. 115 iind besonders das 22. 
Kap. des Sutkar Nask im Dk. IX 23 = P. T. IV. 923=226. 

ffaoh der in uuserem Texte herrsohenden Vorstelinng 
wird also zunaohst die Befreiung der Welt von den Ver- 
heraiigen des freigewordenen Dabak dnrch Sama Krsaspa 
erfolgen; dieser maoht sich zum Herisoher der sieben 
Zonen, ubergibt die Herrschaft aber dem Kavi Hausravar] 
einem der sieben Unslerbliehen, sobald dieser mit den 
ubrigen Unslerbliehen aut dem Plan ersoheint. Als 
isolche werden im Abijatkar i Jamaspik, Paz. Kap. VI. 
genaut Tos der Sobn des Notar ond Gew der Sohn des 
Gotarz. Neben ihm ist der Sausjant geistliohes Oberhaupt, 
Ober-Mobed Oder ratu. 57 Jahte ist die Dauer der 
Herrschaft des Sausjant; s.z. B. Dk. VII 11= P.T. V 110 f, 
Ebenso lange dauert es, Jbis die Eeligion naoh ihrem 
Bmpfang durob Zarathustra in den sieben Zonen ver- 
kdndet ist Dk. VH 6, 12 = P. T. V. 80. 

I. [Zn §■ 87.J Der hier ausgesproohenen An- 
sohauung dass der frasokrti naoh der Wirksamkeit des 
Sausjant erst nooh eine Herrschaft des Konigs Vistasp 
und des Zarathustra vorausgehen werde, bin ioh sonst 
nirgends begegnet. Sie verdankt ihren Ursprung einem 
pedantisohen Streben naoh Symtnetrie, indem sie den 
Grundsatz der Esohatologie, dass sioh in der B n d z e i t 
die ■Breignisso der U r z e i t wiederholen, in meohani- 
soher Weise auf die Spitze treibt. Der Wirksamkeit 
Zarathuitra’s in der Urzeit entspiioht ja im Sinne der Pro- 
phetie die seines dritten Sohns, des Sausjant, in der Endzeit. 

K. [Zu § 88] Vgl. zu dieser Schilderung 
der frasokHi Zandak. Kap. XXXIV (XXX) S. 220, 15 — 
228, 5 ed. Ankuesaeia S. V., 13 3 ed. Josri ; transl. 
E. W. West, P. T. 1 120 — 130. Abijatkar i Jamaspik, 
ed. Modi, Pazand text Kap. VI S. 7-1 14 ff. = 119 — 120 d. 
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Ubers. Am nilohston beriihrt sioh mit unserom Texte 
die Darstollung des Abijstkar i Jamasplk ; dooh muss 
man, um sie zu verstehen, ihr iLussorst fragwurdiges 
Pa=and erst in Pahlavl umsetzen, eine Vorbcdingung die 
Modi augensohoinlioh nicht geniigend eiiullt hat. Dei 
Text des Abijatkai i Jamaspik, lautet: 

Pas hazarae Siosuiis aiidar a el SloMas oi ham pursB (') 
Hoiamezda laTot (') dm pidirat pa gohi{ lubii kunot pas 
Nairjasong Saras basxat kai Xvusrub i Sjavaxsfjn, Tus 
NaobaKjn, Giv GoSrjfjnt avanl oi bazar ganja u salar ago 
zinant. Alirman Aharmon (’) aja damijn avaz darinaht 
mardumrjni go ai hama hama manasni (*) hama gubasni . 
hama kunisni ba bant Ahrmaii vasldagijn oi aval dame 
Hormazd oi sQza kar (75) na bet pas Az dova oi Ahrman 
Ahaiman dSiotat ku; tu pa dam^jn Hoimozda ci siz kardan 
uatubtju, pas Aharmon pos Tahmdrapa (') aiat (’) man 
xvarsni avBet ' xvarasni man tu mahrjn avaet (') dastan. 
katai dastan [kaiar dastan] (') na asnai daSin cira? 
Ahrman Aharmon oi aja daret ku : sabat hama dovn u druj 
xvarastar u dami man ba xvaru (“) aja dova savit hama 
dam dasna Aharmon bi hjaret turn ci gOemt ku na sor ham 
pas aja (‘“) dova Aharmon u Zar tava bot. Pas Siosiq. 
Paz. Kap. VI S. 714, 14. 

“inx pos hazrak i Sosons andar aj'^t 

Sosjans ab hampitrsagih i Ohormizd savet, den 
(tSapl paSr-St, par gehau ra(T)bak ^Mnet. 2. Pas Ner- 
joksang (ui) SrSs tc joirtt, Kai-XoBraT(b) i Srja- 
vaxBSn, Tos i Notaran, Gev i Gotarzan (ui) aparik (i) 
ave IM. gafd ut sardar hanjSnd, Ahrman hac 
daman inis’? opac pioni daren-i. ■marttoxm-i.n i gefllh 
bamak ham menisna han gobisna ham ).il'Jl> kuiv&w 

(1) paraaia. (2) eavat (3) Aharaman, (4) manasni (5) Taxmuraspa (6) ait 
(7) avaiet, (8) om. (9) zvasru. (10) as* 
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hi havin-d. Airman visDtakan (i) ave Dip ajMr 
dam i Ohormizd n; iecj kar 7 ,e bav-et. Pas 
Az NTjy dev ah Airman drajet Sufl ; ^ to pat daman 
i Oiormizd nJ ce sej kartana ne tuv(b>an. Pas 
Airman pes i TaimOrap jinxi aj-et : man xvar- 

isna' apajet. xvarisna man to meO an apajet 
dus-tan-8. Kefttar dHs-tana xV ne asan ! at 
IW da tana rij ca r56? Airman ah Az draj et kult 
sav I at iamak dev ut dr!«g, xrafstar ut dam 
i 'V be Dnuii> xvar ! nt Az dev sav-et, 

iamak dam daiisn i Airman he nDW zvar-et, 
id-m DJ cS gOi-om-t i« : «59 ser Min ho-m 1 Intt Pas 
Az dev, Airman nt Zar tavak (2) fcn»-et. 

(1) Np Ij) s perditaak ar 

Sioslij (‘) si iz3sni (^) faraja knnat (V nuxst zan- 
dagQni ahoipas inardag^jn avaiat. ka izisni (*) pa hatan 
gSh kanaft marduraa hama avar svezant ka azisni (^) pa 
rapl ^ban gdh kunaf;, mardum<jn bant; bank ka ozasni (*) 
pa uzjrna (^) gab kunak marduma hama durust (') ava 
daros bank ka gzasni O pa aitbsru (*) gab kunak 

maT dviiQ bama dngaaa pazda sal bink ka ozSsni ka ) 
usahen gab kunak Saherovar (’) hama koh pa gsb^n bl (®) 
tavot aeoxsust pa hama geh^j avaz astok bama mardum 
*pa roi yasaxta bi vaSiram da aveja u rosan u paka 6 un ba 
bant can svaras et (^°) pa rolnais. Abrman, pa bSrun 
asmau ba ktlsingm-t a]i& sar ba buranfc pas dfjmi avjea bat 
marduma jayadS-na (^‘) ahoi namarga azaiman po dada 
p<?zdah sal ('*) bant ajasrf bar cis aSQn bit can s<jn 0'’) 
xvat ba kama parazffc (‘^) sum u sadii u ramisni. 

Pas SOsans III jazisnp frac Auffet' nazdisfc zivanda- 
^an i aho 3 , ;jas murtakan pn'il'. w^ar-et. And jazisna 

(I) bio«ifl8 (J) jazasDi. (S; 1) E o nitrdum (4) uzjran. (5) durnsl. (C) flib- 
i8ru{)rsn. (7) pa. (8) S*Iur0T«r (9) ba. ^10) xvaraset (l!)iaT9daD. (12)8alah. 
(13) can. (14) parazpt. 
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Havan gaO /vW?i*Gt, marttoxm'^'o. hamak apar "xfizend X’a5 
jazisng pat rap5&^;in gaO viarttdxm-^n av(maii)and 

havcn-^ had jazisno pat uzajarm gaO Aw/i-et, 
martom hamak dr^ist, ape dryvis havcn-H kah jazisna 
pat AibisruOrim gaO A*Mw-efc, martom hamak dokanak 
S.V sar havln-^. ka^ jazisna pai Usaliin gaO Atla-et, 
Sa0 revar hamak kof pat gehan 2>e tiipet, ajoxs?ist ,/jai 
hamak gehan apUc csi-et, hamak martom 

pat ro8 i vitaxtak he viterend, tava pooak ut rosan 7it 
pak eton ha bavaa-d ceg5n xvaiaet pai rosnajih. Ahrman 
pat beron i asman be koxsend apa« sar be ppCfe httrren-d. 
Pas dam apecak 6au-et, martom javetan ahos at amarg 
ui asarman pat dat i XV sar haven-d, apsan karv 
its eton 6av-et cSg6nsan kSm. 

Frajaft (pat) ssnQm ut iatih ut ramisne 
1. Ala dann wild das Jahitausend des Sftsjans eintre- 
"ten. Bosjans wird zur Unterredung mit Ohormizd gehen, 
■die Beligion empfangen, sie in der Welt in Gang setzen. 

. 2. Baraul weiden N&rjosang nnd Sr5s weggehen, den 

Kai Chosrav, den Sohn des Sijawachs, Tos den Sohn des 
Notar, Gev den Sohn des Gotarz und seine hbrigen 
1000 Helden und Obersten aufrulteen, den Ahrman von 
4en Geschopfen zuriickbalten. 

3. Die Mensoheu der Welt wexden alle gleicher 
Gesinnung, gleicher Bede, gleichen Tuns werden, 
Ahrman und seine Weohselbalge haben gegen die* 
Geschbpfe Ohormizds keine®® Wirksamket des Leides mehi. 

4. Darauf schreit der Dev Az den Ahrman an : “Du 
bist nioht ( mehr ) im Stande unter den Geschopfen 
Ohormizds Leid zu bewirken” 

5. Darauf wird Ahrman vor Tahmorap kommen : 
“ Ich brauobe Nahrung. Meine Nahrung bist du ! 

(Ich muss Giosseie haben. Kleinere 


95 Hier ~ 

96 Wie ia der TJrseit, aU er dea 'Eaebmonp TersehlaDg. 

97 E«at etwa aaggefallea : '* Da eehrelt Aadesa Ahtmanni” 
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(gerinere) zu liabert isi niohfc genugend ! ” (Ahrman : ) 
“ pas ( soli man ) dir ( also ) geben ? ” 

G. Ahrman schreit dem Az zu “ Geb bin ! alle 
meino Devon nnd Teuiel, Dngeziefer und meme Gescbopfe 
verscbling ]” Und der Dev Az wird hingeben, wird alle 
Gesobopfe ( nnd ) Scbopfnng Ahrmans verzebren.^’ ( : ) 
“ Was soli icb dir sagen dass ich ( nocb ) nicbt satt bin ? ” 

7. Darauf werden der Dev Az, Abrman nnd Zar 
vernicbtet sein. Darauf wird Sosjans 3 Jazisn (Zere- 
monien) verricbten: die erste fur die unsterblioben 
Lebenden, dann wird er die Toten beibeibringen. 

8« Wenn er das JAZISM in der Havan-Horo 
darbringt, werden die Menschen alle wieder aufersteben; 

9. Wenn er das Jazisn zur EapiObina-Hore 

verricbtefc, werden die Menschen, werden'*’”; wenn 

er das Jazisn zur Uzajeirina-Hore verricbtet, werden 
die Menschen alle gesund, und obne Armut (?) werden. 

10. Wenn er das Jazisn zur AibisiaOrima-Hoie 
verricbtet, werden die Menschen alle zum zweiten Male 
{doppelfc) funfzebnjahrig werden ; 

11. Wenn er das Jazisn zur Usahina-Hore verricbtet, 
wird Saorevar alle Borge in der Welt gluhend 
maoben, das Metall wird in der ganzen Welt wiederum 
steben, alle Menschen werden durch das gesobmolzene 
Erz binduichgeben, bis sie so rein nnd licht nnd 
klar (rein) werden werden wie die Sonne, in ibrem Glanze. 

• 12. Den Ahrman werden sie ausserbalb des 

flimmels bekampfen und seinen Kopf abschneiden, 

13. Dann werden die Geschopfe rein werden, die 
Menschen werden ewing obne Tod, unstetblicb und obne 
AltersBObwaohe in der E^el von 15 jabiigen sein, nnd 
alle Dinge werden ihnen so werden (gescbeben) wie es 
ihnen selbst naob Wunsoh sein wird. 

OS Tgl oben 5 89. 

99 Zd Sk. Kap. XXXIV (XXX), *5 « P. T. 1 126. 

100 Der erste Tfcil des Wortea istaasgefallen. 

101 Vgl obeD § 9?, 



THE origin of THE AVESTAN ALPHABET. 

Bt Prof. Hob. F. J. Jukker. 

1. In 1902, Prof. Andtoas had given a lecture before 
the 13th International Oriental Congress of Hamburg, 
entitled: “The Origin of the Avestan Alphabet and its 
original phonetic value.” 

Since then no scholar has earnestly re-examined this 
subject. 

But, meanwhile, the excellent work, done by Prof. 
Ernst Hetzfeld of Berlin at Paikuli, of which the results 
are given in bis book “ Paikuli Monument and Inscrip- 
tion of the early history of the Sasanian Empire, Berlin, 
1924 ”, and the discovery of fragments of the Psalms in 
Chinese Turkestan, written in a very ancient type of 
Pahlavi hand-writing, by Prof, von Le Coq of Berlin, have 
brought to light new facts for discussing the origin of the 
Avestan alphabet. 

2 A& to the original phonetic value of the Avestan 
characters, Prof. Andreas, in 1902, was of the revolutionary 
opinion, that the vowel signs of the Avestan language still 
represented the old Indo-European vowel sounds a, e, 
to be found c.g. in Greek, and being preserved in Old- 
Iranian, in opposition to the development of I.-E. a, e, o 
in the Yedio language, where all these vowels are repre-" 
sented by the unique “ a 

Up to '.Prof. Andreas, scholars thought that L-E. 
a, e, 0 had become “ fl” as well in Old-Indian, as in Old- 
Iranian dialects, which two groups of languages wero 
..-considered as springing from the same Aiyaji stock. 

In consequence of Prof, Bartholomae^s critical reviews- 
of the autoschediastio ideas of Prof. Andreas, the latter 
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wholly gave up his former hj'pothesis on the phonetic 
value of the Avestau vowel signs, and he is now again in 
accordance to other scholars. He, only, afSrms that each 
Aryan a or d was of a dark coloured sound shade in Old- 
and Middle-Iranian times, and has been pronounced like 
0 ahd 6, so that the Zoroastrian hymns, according to 
Andreas, sounded with a tiuge of a sepulchral vault, the 
whole language being in -o-, -a-, -i- and 

There is no doubt that the so-called Aryan “a” and 
“d” were no Italian as. They are not so pronounced in 
Sanskrit. But, there can be no doubt, too, that no 
single a and d in every Iranian word sounded alike. 
Sometimes Aryan a, d have had a shade of an o- sound, 
sometimes that of an ^ sound. Prof. Andreas is not right 
in thinking of a uniform pronunciation of ail Aryan a- 
Yowels in Old- and Middle-Iranian dialects. Certainly the 
name of Darius, Greek Aaeeioj, was not Doroyovous, and 
the name of Pdpak, Greek naaexo;, was not PdpoJc, which 
is already proved by the transcription of such names in the 
characters of foreign languages. Our author, thus being 
wrong in what he has stated about the pronunciation of 
the Avestan alphabet, must also be criticised as to some of 
the most important of his deductions about the Avestan 
letters. 

Here, being not the place to enter into a detailed 
criticism of the Professor’s ideas which, in short, are to 
be found in the “ Verhandlungen des XIH Internationalen 
Orientalisten Kongresses zu Hamburg, Leiden, 1904”, on 
pages 99-106, I give in the following lines a short state- 
ment of my own views of the matter. Those who want to 
go further into the details are referred to my paper : “ Has 
Awesta alphabet und der Ursprung der armenischen und 
georgischen Sohrift, Leipzig, Caucasica, 1925-26.” 

3, Systems of wriffng.— The following -alphabetic 
systems of writing from whi(di the Avestan letters can, at 
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nil, be derived, ate to be found : 

(a) in Acha.racnidan times : the Irano*Araraaic 

system, being nearly identical with the purely 
Aiamaic system of writing ; 

(b) in early Hiddle-Iranian times . an alphabet, de- 

rived from the Irano-Aramaic writing ' and 
known from the oldest Persian coins, from the 
Awxoman document, and from the wrongly so- 
called Chaldaeo-Pahlavi characters of the 
Middlc-Iranian Insciiptions ; tins type of writing 
will bo called : PahlavU-. 

(c) in *i2LSinian times : an alphabet, derived from 

the Irano-Aramaic, and known from SAsfinian 
coins, from the fragments of tho Psalms in that 
Middle- Persian language, which generally is 
called “Pahlavi”, and from the Si'lslnian inscrip- 
tions. This typo of writing will bo called : 
Pdrstg. 

These three systems of writing are at the bottom one 
and the same. They are variations of tho old Aramaic 
alphabet. The old Aramaic letters have been modified 
according to fashion, and to the material written upon. 
Generally spoken, the type of the Irano-Aramaic charac- 
ters is more ancient, than that of the Pahlavik ones, and 
tho latter is more ancient than tho type of PArsig writing. 

The question is, from which of the different types 
the*Avestan letters can be derived. 

Prof. Andreas says, from the P^rsig one. Now, P^rsig 
as well as Pahlavik have much less letters than Avestan. 
Therefore, one Parsig letter must bo the prototype of two, 
three of more Avestan letters. Por this reason Prof. 
Andreas derives 
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from PArsig Q. the Avestan : o and 
” » E n n ‘ ^ and (5- 

)> I) 1 jj n * -3* !-• 

» » £> ij jj * r* Bf 

The letters and (ss are derived from 31 : d 2. and ’i;i; 
2 J respectively. According to Andreas the letters 

! -3 and are the “older’* characters, os'* and t- 

are the “younger” ones, both being pronounced : (3 (to), dh 
(s) and gh and only thus. 


But Prof. Andreas has made no attempt to prove the 
purely Paisig origin of the Avestan letters. Still in 
S^sinian times we find the Pahlavik type beside the 
Pc\rsig type of writing on the inscriptions. The older 
type of Pilirsig writing comes very near to the Pahlavik 
and the Irano-Aramaic type. On the other hand it is a 
strange fact that exactly the letters given out to bo 
“younger” ( L* «v' that palaeographically 

old flourish and therefore prove to be older than 
y r* a which — if at all of Parsig origin — ^must have 
lost their right-hand flourish. * 


4. Coviparison of the Avestan letters . — 

True derivations from the PArsig figures are certainly 
• Av. « from Parsig Q 

Si » » £ 

j> t- »» » ^ 

» -J 7i » BlJ 

But Av. ^ with its long upper stroke and edge looks 

more like a Pahlavik 3 : /S- Sometimes the C of 

Sisinian coins has a long strohe at its beginning, and 
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the circular figure of the writing linos, and the narrowness 
of tho space produce anolovation of this beginning stroke. 
But neither tho PArsig writing of tho Pbulma (-PPs.), nor 
that of tho Pahlavi MSS. show any tendency like that. 

Av. is identical with Pahlnvik n : t? • Phero is 
neither reason, nor proof for this letter having been 
“bhortened” from Ci . 

If we have Av. ?, or Ci (= 6) from PArsig C 
beside Av. v (=i), there is no doubt that tho latter 
eharaoter is chosen from tho PaUlavik typo of writing, 
and this oven then, when there was a tendency in tho 
PArsig character to develop in tho direction of tho figure 
of Pahlavik n • f®* * 

Those who gave form to tho Avestan alphabet chose 
the PArsig 2. “ SAsAnian pronunciation 

= 5 (dh)t and tho Pahlavik )? =ty for being used in re- 
writing the Avestan MSS. 

Like V also 3 — standing beside tho PArsig l 
(= y) — is taken from tho Pahlavik typo. In tlio PPs., 
as well as in the ordinary Pahlavi of books (e.g. 1^,1^), 
we have the older PAisig form of tho “/c*. 

The letter ^ a; is derived from Pahlavik /< i,e. p 
{lieth), while v h, turning downwards to tho left^ looks 
more like PArsig n * * 

must not, as Andreas thinks, bo derived from 
PArsig = ri, but from Pahlavik 'A? = , which we 

still find in our MSS. as -o. 

In such a way the mobads who arranged the writing 
down of the Avestan text had at their disposal 

M. Prs. Phi. 

ik — l. y ^ X 

'fit — B i a 
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• j : Andreas derived this loiter at first from' PArstg 
= n, v^hich ho later on himself thought impossible, and 
therefore ho derives it now from PArsig i =v, which is 
wrong, too. Tho charactor is clearly tho ancient ’form of 
tho younger o* =1l, that has no twist in old. MSS. A 
word like must therefore bo read : caiahro 

and is vahu^im^ i-c. vaJi(u)vhny with' a 

false later e* , introduced in this word from etc. 

It is tho same thing with Av. -and -“trAr-*. There 

is a strict parallelism between those two facts : 


Aryan : . -asta- 

Old'Iranian : -aliva' 
Old-Avestan : - -*»)-“ * 
Avestan text : - 


-asya- 
^ -ahycL' 




Tho coiicot reading in all cases with is aliva, in 

all cases with -'wv'-- is aliya} 

There are but ^ and iS that make some difficulty 


to their derivation from PArsig characters, is not 

a+v+a (Andreas), but a+it+p, while sf must be con- 
sidered as a compound of a'^m. 

5. Letters for voxoel sounds. 

is the same as in Pahlavik and PArsig writing- 
-» : l^ot from -*•* (Andreas), because we know 
nothing of, and there is no reason for, such a mutila- 
tion of letters. The letter is rather a compound 
of a+Je which, in later SAsAnian times, was pronounced 
-d. This letter can only be introduced in tho MSS. of 
the Avesfca when -dp y had become -d. Like ^ 
which was read d, we have and 5^, for spoken o, u, i 
in Pahlavi transcriptions of Avestan names and words. 

1 If we compare Ay. •'f’, with , and ttS , it seems perhaps not impossible 
to consider as a compound of h+p But one might expect rather p + h, than 
h*p, andji+lt rather for/, than for p ^»). However, In 122. h r written 
in order to indicate the spsraiU. sound of tho r. It could be the a&me with y/ 
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■■ which must I be derived from Itano- 

Aramaic s y. The figures of Pahlavik and PArsig 
writing: ure yonnger. 

>} ; ' feom PArsig i , slightly turned : rJ . The 
•same sign, is to be found in the figure of ca. which is a 

compbund ol 1 v and e hr. h before r indicates the 
spirmd sound of r. 

i ; from Pirsig x. I . fhe first written somewhat 
higher, in order to better unite the two characters, ^ is 
from i . 

t t : not from Greek £ (Salemann), nor from Pirsig 
T. f Andreas), but to. derive from PArsig which in PPs. 
has the figure of d fro'm whore also Phi. « in _£] 
etc. ! : { "is modelled after •>:'<, The 
character t = n , and with the value of a vowel is also to 
’be found in an Irano-Atamaio bilinguis: tt *iD “ 

Savaoio; Movu[(rElovoii = “ Sagarios, son of Bagafarnah”. 

50 - » ; not y+a (Salemann), nor y+y+v, as Prof. 
Andreas proposes. In a Pahlavi-fragment of the AfringAn 
i GAhAnbSr from a MS., belonging to the Maneekji Limji 
Hahiria Library, and from which a facsimile was published 
in my above mentioned paper, wliilst the whole fragment 
will be edited in a short time by me, — the writer dis- 
tinguishes i =a] , c.ff. in (padtrad) from e— 

1 , e.y, in {Antrdn). Here, too, wo find d— 

'S- in {druyddred). If Av. may be derived 

from J- , then ( may also be an oSspring of a 
Pahlavi-compound. How, Prof. Nyberg of Uppsala has 
shown that the letter so in wim-o (fiffcii), etc., is a 
compound of Pahlavik ydrh— cH J , the letter « in >niiri 
{kuiiih) a compound of Pfirsig yd-h= J . I therefore 
believe now— contrary to my view of this matter in the 
above-mentioned paper on the ‘Avestan alphabet’— that 
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♦ 

Av. to (from whioli « is a seoonflary formation) be 

derived from a compound Pahlavib y+A= cH > , rvith the 
phonetic value of e. The two Pahlavik-signs, being united, 
look like d+!/+n with a twisted flourish, instead of which 
a pure flourish, or a cross-line was written.^ 

In consequence of this derivation of ( from Pirsig 
m =7i (s), wo must consider i* and b- as comhinations 
of a+Ji. Therefore the correct reading of the Gen. mazda 
(mazd&o) is : mazddha, for written older m. z. d. i. h. • 



